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PARADISE  LOST. 


BOOK  VII. 


VOL.  II.  B 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Raphael  at  the  request  of  Adam  relates  how  and  where- 
fore this  world  was  first  created ;  that  God,  after  the  expelling 
of  Satan  and  his  angels  out  of  heaven,  declared  his  pleasure  to 
create  another  world  and  other  creatures  to  dwell  therein ;  sends 
his  Son  with  glory  and  attendance  of  angels  to  perform  the  work 
of  creation  in  six  days :  the  angels  celebrate  with  hymns  the  per- 
formance thereof,  and  his  reascension  into  heaven. 


PARADISE  LOST. 


BOOK  VII. 


Descend  from  heaven,  Urania,  by  that  name 

If  rightljr  thou  art  call'd,  whose  voice  divine 

Following,  above  th^  Olympian  hill  I  soar, 

Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing. 

The  meaning,  not  the  name  I  call :  for  thou  5 

Nor  of  the  Muses  nine,  nor  on  the  top 

Of  old  Olympus  dwelPst,  but  heavenly  born, 

Before  the  hills  appfear^d,  or  fountain  flow'd, 

1.  Descend  from  heav'n,  Ura-  491*     OX»f4iFi»iH    Mwrm,      He 

nia,']  Descende  ccbIo,  Hor.  Od.  calls  it  old,  that  is,  famed  of  old 

iii.  iv.  1.  but  here  it  is  better  and  long  celebrated,  as  he  says 

appb'edj  as  now  his  subject  leads  old  Euphrates,  i.  420.  and  mount 

him  from  heaven  to  earth.     The  Casius  old^  ii.  SQS. 

word  Urania  in  Greek  signifies  5.         *  for  thou 

heavenly ;    and  he  invokes  the  liloT  of  the  Muses  nine,  nor  on 

heaven^  Muse  as  he  had  done  the  top 

before,  i.  6.  and  as  he  had  said  Of  old  Olympus  dweWst,  hut 

in  the  beginning  that  he  intended  heavnly  horn,"] 

to  soar  above  the  Aonian  mount,  Tasso  in  his  mvocation  has  the 

so  ncrw  he  says  very  truly  that  same  sentiment.  Gier.  Lib.  cant, 

he  had  effected  whatne  intended,  i.  st  2. 

and  soars  above  the  Olympian  hUl,  q  Musa,  tu,  die  di  ctduchi  allori 

above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing,  Non  ciroondi  la  fronte  im  ffeOctma  ; 

that   is,   nis  subject    was  more  -Afa  «d  nd  cUio  infra  i  beati  cbori 

sublime  than  the  loftiest  flights  ^'^  <**  »^^l«  immoruli  aurw  corona. 

of    die    heathen    poete.     The  Thyer. 

mountain  Olympus  is  celebrated  8.  Brfore  the  hiOs  appeared,  or 

for  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  who  fountain  flowed,  &c.]  From  Prov. 

were    therefore    called    Olym-  viii.  24,  95,  30.  When  there  were 

piades,  as  in  Homer,   Iliad,  ii.  no  depths,  I  was  brtught  forth ; 
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Tliou  with  eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  th'  almighty  Father,  pleas'd 
With  thy  celestial  song.     Up  led  by  thee 
Into  the  heav'n  of  heavens  I  have  presumed, 
An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air, 
Thy  tempering  ;  with  like  safety  guided  down 
Return  me  to  my  native  element : 
Lest  from  this  flying  steed  unreined,  (as  once 


10 


15 


when  there  were  no  fountains 
abounding  with  water :  Before  the 
mountains  were  settled,  before  the 
hills  was  I  brought  forth :  Then 
was  I  by  him  as  one  brought  up 
with  him ;  and  I  was  daily  his 
delight,  rejoicing  always  before 
him,  or  playing  according  to  the 
Vulgar  Latin  (ludens  coram  eo 
omni  tempore),  to  which  Milton 
alludes,  when  he  says,  and  with 
her  didsi  play,  &c.  And  so  he 
quotes  it  likewise  in  his  Tetra- 
Goordon,  p.  222.  irol.  i.  edit.  1 738. 
**  God  himself  conceals*  not  his 
''  own  recreations  before  the 
**  world  was  built ;  /  was,  saith 
''  the  eternal  Wisdom,  daily  his 
**  delight,  playing  always  before 
"  himr 

14.  —  and  c[ravn  empyreal  air, 
7%/  tempering  j] 

Spenser,   Faery    Queen,  b.    ii. 
cant  ii.  st.  Sg. 

Thus  feirlj  the  attempered  her  feaa>t. 
And  pleas'd  them    all    wilh  meet 
■atiety. 

Thyer. 

15.  Thy  tempWingi]  This  is 
said  in  allusion  to  the  difficulty 
of  respiratipn  on  high  moun- 
tains.    This  empyreal    air  was 


too  pure  and  fine  for  him,  but 
the  heavenly  Muse  temper'd  and 
qualified  it  so  as  to  make  him 
capable  of  breathing  in  it:  which 
is  a  modest  and  beautiful  way  of 
bespeaking  his  reader  to  make 
favourable  allowances  for  any 
failings  he  may  have  been  guilty 
of  in  lyeating  of  so  sublime  a 
subject. 

17. (as  once 

Bellerophofi,  &e.] 
Bellerophon  was  a  beautiful  and 
valiant  youth,  son  of  Glaucus ; 
who  refusing  the  amorous  appli- 
cations of  Antea  wife  of  Praeteua 
king  of  Argos,  was  by  her  false 
suggestions,  like  those  of  Joseph's 
mistress  to  her  husband,  sent 
into  Lycia  with  letters  desiring 
his  destruction  5  where  he  was 

Eut  on  seveial  enterprises  full  of 
azard,  in  which  however  he 
came  off  conqueror:  but  at- 
tempting vain-gloriously  to 
mount  up  to  heaven  on  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  he  fell 
and  wander*d  in  the  Aleian  plains 
till  he  died.  Htane  and  Richard- 
son. 

His  story  is  related  at  large  in 
the  sixth  book  of  Homers  Iliad; 
but  it  is  to  the  latter  part  of  it 
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BellerophoD,  though  from  a  lower  climes) 
Dismounted,  on  th'  Aleian  field  I  fall 
Erroneous  there  to  wander  and  forlorn. 
Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrower  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere ; 
Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole. 


% 


that  Milton  chiefly  allades,  ver, 
200.  4*c. 


"Eth  i  umtmittt  r§  AXntf  tut  aX^rf , 

But  when  at  last^  distracted  in  his 

mind, 
Fonook  by  heav'n,  fortaking  human 

kindy 
Wide  o*er  the  Aleian  field  ht  chose 

to  stray, 
A  long,  foiiom,  uncomfortable  way. 

It  M  thus  translated  by  Cicero  in 
his  third  book  of  Tusculan  Dis- 
putations. 

Qui  miser  in  cimpis  mcerens  errabat 

Aleis, 
Ipse  suum  cor  edens,  hominum  ve* 

stigb  Titans* 

The  plain  truth  of  the  story 
qeems  to  be,  that  in  his  latter 
days  he  grew  mad  with  his 
poetry,  which  Milton  begs  may 
never  be  his  own  case:  Lest 
from  this  Jfying  steed  &c.  He 
says  this  to  distinguish  his  from 
the  common  Pegasus,  above  the 
Jlight  qf  whose  wing  he  soared, 
OS  he  speaks,  ver.  4. 

21.  Half  yet  remains  unsung ,"] 
I  understand  this  with  Mr. 
Richardson,  that  it  is  the  half 
of  the  episode,  not  of  the  whole 
work,  that  is  here  meant;  for 
when  the  poem  was  divided 
into  but  ten  books^  that  edition 


had  this  passage  at  the 
ning  of  the  seventh  as  now. 
The  episode  has  two  principal 
parts,  the  war  in  heaven,  and 
the  new  creation ;  the  one  was 
sung,  but  the  other  remained 
unsung,  and  he  is  now  entering 
upon  it — hut  narrower  hound. 
Bound  here  seems  to  be  a  par- 
ticiple as  well  as  unsung.  Half 
yet  remains  unsung;  hut  this 
other  half  is  not  rapt  so  much 
into  the  invisible  world  as  the 
former,  it  is  confined  in  nar- 
rower compass,  and  bound 
within  the  visible  sphere  of 
day. 

21.  It  is  however  half  of  die 
whole  work  which  has  been 
treated,  as  well  as  half  of  the 
Episode.  It  is  equally  true  with 
respect  to  the  whole  subject  that 
the  latter  half  of  it  is  much  more 
hound  within  the  visible  diurnal 
sphere  than  the  former  portion ; 
and  in  point  of  actual  length 
half  still  remained,  when  the 
poem  was  divided  into  ten 
books,  as  well  as  now  that  it  is 
distributed  into  twelve.  It  is 
remarkable  too  that  he  invokes 
the  Muse  only  in  this  place  and 
at  the  beginning  of  tlie  Poem. 
There  appears  to  be  therefore  a 
considerable  probability,  that 
Milton  meant  that  half  of  his 
whole  subject  remained  unsung. 
JB. 
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More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  uocbaog'd 

To  hoarse  or  miite,  though  ialPn  on  evil  days,  25 

On  evil  days  though  falPn,  and  evil  tongues ; 

In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassM  round, 

And  solitude ;  yet  not  alone,  while  thou 

Visifst  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  mom 

Purples  the  east :  still  govern  thou  my  song,  so 

Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few. 

But  drive  far  off  the  barbarous  dissonance 

Of  Bacchus  and  his  revelers,  the  race 


^5s^-though  faWn  on  evil 
days,]  The  repetition  and  turn 
of  the  words  is  very  beautiful^ 

— *  though  fklfn  on  evil  days. 
On  evil  days  though  fail'ny  and  evil 
tongues;  ift. 

A  lively  picture  this  in  a  few 
lines  of  the  .  Poet's  wretched 
condiUon.  In  darkneu,  though 
is  still  understood ;  he  was  not 
become  hoarse  or  mute  though 
in  darkness,  though  he  was  blind, 
and  with  dangers  compass*  d 
round,  and  solitude,  obnoxious 
to  the  government,  and  having 
a  world  of  enemies  among  the 
royal  pally,  and  therefore 
obliged  to  live  very  much  in 
privacy  and  alone.  And  what 
strength  of  mind  was  it,  that 
could  not  only  support  him 
under  the  weight  of  these  mis- 
fortunes, but  enable  him  to  soar 
to  such  heights,  as  no  human 
genius  ever  reached  before? 

31. — and  Jit  audience  find, 
though  few."]  He  had  Horace  ia 
mind.  Sat.  i.  x.  73. 

•^neque  tc  ut  roiretur  turba,  labores, 
Contentus  paucis  lectoribus. 


32.  Bui  drive  far  of  the  bar- 

barous  dissonance 

Of  Bacchus  and  his  revelers, 

SfC.'] 

Compare  Comus,  550.  where  the 

Spirit  is  describing  the  Son  of 

Bacchus  and    his  "  monstrous 


rout :" 

•  The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the 
woods 
And  fill'd  the  air  with  harh^nnu  dU^ 
tonoHce. 

T.  Warton. 

33.  Of  Bacchus  and  his  re- 
velers,'] It  is  not  improbable 
that  ^e  poet  intended  this  as  an 
oblique  satire  upon  the  dissolute- 
ness of  C3iarles  the  Second  and 
his  court ;  from  whom  he  seems 
to  apprehend  the  fate  of  Or- 
pheus, a  famous  poet  of  Thrace, 
who  though  he  is  said  to  have 
charmed  woods  and  rocks  with 
his  divine  songs,  yet  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  Uie  Bacchanalian 
women  on  Rhodope,  a  mountain 
of  Thrace,  nor  could  the  Muse 
Calliope  his  mother  defend  him. 
So  fad  not  thou,  who  thee  im^ 
plores;  nor  was  his  wish  inef- 
fectual, for  the  government  suf- 
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Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 

In  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears  $5 

To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drownM 

Both  harp  and  voice  ;  nor  could  the  Muse  defend 

Her  son.     So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores : 

For  thou  art  heavenly,  she  an  empty  dream. 

Say  Goddess,  what  ensued  when  Raphael,  40 

fered  him  to  live  and  die  unmo-  those  in  the  former  book,  they 

lested.  abound    with    as    magnificent 

35. where  woods  and  rocks  ideas.     The  sixth  book^  like  a 

Jusd  ears']    So  in  his  verses  ad  troubled  ocean,  represents  great- 

Partem,!.  53.  of  Orpheus,  ness  in  confusion;  the  seventh 

Qui  tcnuit  fluvios,  et  quercabus  ad-  affects  the  imagination  like  the 

didit  Buret  ocean  in  a  calm,  and   fills  the 

Carmine mind  of  the  reader,  without  pro* 

2*.  Warton,  ducing  in   it    any    thing    like 

40.  — what  ensued  when  Ra-  tumult  or  agitation.  The  critic 
phaSl^  &c.]  Longinus  has  ob-  above  mentioned,  among  the 
served,  that  there  may  be  a  rules  which  he  lays  down  for 
loftiness  in  sentiments,  where  succeeding  in  the  sublime  way 
there  is  no  passion,  and  brings  of  writing,  proposes  to  his 
instances  out  of  ancient  authors  reader,  that  he  should  imitate 
to  support  this  his  opinion,  the  most  celebrated  authors  who 
The  pathetic,  as  that  great  critic  have  gone  before  him,  and  been 
observes,  may  animate  and  in-  engaged  in  works  of  the  same 
flame  the  sublime,  but  is  not  nature ;  as  in  particular,  that  if 
essential  to  it.  Accordingly  as  he  writes  on  a  poetical  subject, 
he  further  remarks,  we  very  he  should  consider  how  Homer 
oflen  find  that  those  who  excel  would  ha,ve  spoken  on  such  an 
most  in  stirring  up  the  passions,  occasion.  By  thi;^  means  one 
very  often  want  the  talent  of  great  genius  oflen  catches  the 
writing  in  the  great  and  sublime  flame  from  another,  and  writes 
manner,  and  so  on  the  contrary,  in  his  spirit,  without  copying 
Milton  has  shewn  himself  a  servilely  after  him.  There  are  a 
master  in  both  these  ways  of  thousand  shining  passages  in 
writing.  The  seventh  book,  Virgil,  which  have  been  Sghted 
which  we  are  now  entering  up  by  Homer.  Milton,  though 
upon,  is  an  instance  of  that  sub-  his  own  natural  strength  of  ge- 
lime,  which  is  not  mixed  and  nius  was  capable  of  furnishing 
worked  up  with  passion.  The  out  a  perfect  work,  has  doubt- 
author  appears  in  a  kind  of  less  vexr  much  raised  and  en- 
composed  and  sedate  majesty ;  nobled  his  conceptions,  by  such 
and  though  the  sentiments  do  an  imitation  aa  that  which  Lon- 
not  give  so  great  an  emotion,  as  gius  has  recommended.     In  this 
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The  affable  Arch-Angel,  had  forewarned 

Adam  by  dire  example  to  bewafe 

Apostasy,  by  what  befel  in  heaven 

To  those  apostates,  lest  the  like  befal 

In  Paradise  to  Adam  or  his  race,  45 

Charged  not  to  touch  the  interdicted  tree, 

If  they  transgress,  and  slight  that  sole  command, 

So  easily  obeyM  amid  the  choice 

Of  all  tastes  else  to  please  their  appetite, 

Though  wand'ring.     He  with  his  consorted  Eve      so 

The  story  heard  attentive^  and  was  filPd 

With  admimtion  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 

Of  things  so  high  and  strange,  things  to  their  thought 

So  unimaginable  as  hate  in  heaven, 

Ahd  war  so  near  the  peace  of  God  in  bliss  55 

With  such  confusion :  but  the  evil  soon 

Driven  back  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 


book^  which  gives  us  an  account  subject  is  touched  upon.  Mil- 
of  the  six  days'  works^  die  poet  ton  has  shewn  his  judgment 
received  very  few  assistances  very  remarkably,  in  making  use 
from  heathen  writers,  who  were  of  such  of  these  as  were  proper 
strangers  to  the  wonders  of  for  his  poem,  and  in  duly  qua- 
creation.  But  as  there  are  many  lifying  those  high  strains  of 
glorious  strokes  of  poetry  upon  eastern  poetry,  which  were 
this  subject  in  holy  writ,  the  suited  to  readers,  whose  imagin- 
author  has  numberless  allusions  ations  were  set  to  a  higher 
to  them  through  the  whole  pitch  than  those  of  colder  cli- 
course  of  this  book.  The  great  mates.  Addison, 
critic  I  have  before  mentioned,  47.  If  they  transgress,  &c.] 
though  an  heathen,  has  taken  We  should  observe  the  con- 
notice  of  the  sublime  manner  in  nexion;  Lest  the  like  befal  to 
which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  Adam  or  his  race,  \f  they  trans' 
has  described  the  creation  in  gress,  &c. 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  50.  — He  foith  hxs  consorted 
and  there  are  many  other  pas-  Eve'\  Consorted  from  consort, 
sages  in  Scripture  which  rise  up  Cum  consorte  tori,  as  Oirid  says, 
to  the  same  majesty,  where  this  Met.  i.  519. 
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From  whom  it  sprung,  impossible  to  mix 

With  blessedness.     Whence  Adam  soon  repealM 

The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose :  and  now  60 

Led  on,  yet  sinless,  with  desire  to  know 

What  nearer  might  concern  him,  how  this  world 

Of  heaven  and  earth  conspicuous  first  began. 

When,  and  whereof  created,  for  what  cause. 

What  within  Eden  ot  without  was  done  65 

Before  his  memory,  as  one  whose  drought 

Yet  scarce  allay'd  still  eyes  the  current  stream, 

Whose  liquid  murmur  heard  new  thirst  excites, 

Proceeded  thus  to  ask  his  heavenly  guest. 

Great  things,  and  ftill  of  wonder  in  our  ears,  70 

Far  differing  from  this  world,  thou  hast  reveal'd. 
Divine  interpreter,  by  favour  sent 
Down  from  the  empyrean  to  forewarn 


59.— ^Aence  jidam    soon  re-  desire  to  kndw  &c.  proceeded  thus 

peaVd  to  ask  his  heavenly  guest. 

The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  70.  Great  things,  Sec."]  Adam's 

arose :]  speech  to  the  Angela  wherein  he 

Dr.  Bentley  would  read  dt^pe^rd;  desires  an  account  of  what  had 

but  if  an  alteration  were  ne-  passed  within  the  regions  of  na- 

cessary,   I  should    rather  read  ture  hefore  the  creation,  is  very 

repeird,  as  in  ver.  6lO.  we  have  great  and  solemn.     The  foUow- 

— their  counsels  vain  nou  hast  ing  lines,  in  which  he  tells  him, 

repelTd.    But  in  the  same  sense  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  spent 

as  a  law  is  said  to  be  repealed,  for  him  to  enter  upon  such  a 

when  an  end  is  put  to  all  the  subject,  are  exquisite  in  their 

force  and  effect  of  it  $  so,  when  kind. 
doubts  are  at  an  end,  they  may 

be  said  to  be  repealed.     Pearce.  And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants 

61.   yet   sinless,']      Desiring  to  run 

knowledge  indeed,  (fed  on  with  Much  of  his  race  Src 

desire  to  know,  ^-c.)  but  not  the  AOaison. 
forbidden  knowledge  of   good 

and  evil.     E.  72.  Divme  interpreter,]      So 

69.  Proceeded  thus  &c.]    The  Mercury  is  called  in  Virgil  In- 

construction  is,  J^nd  led  on  with  terprcs  Divam,  JEn*  iv.  378. 
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Us  timely^  of  what  might  else  have  been  our  loss, 

Unknown,  which  human  knowledge  could  not  reach :  75 

For  which  to  th'  infinitely  Good  we  owe 

Immortal  thanks,  and  his  admonishment 

Receive  with  solemn  purpose  to  observe 

Immutably  his  sovran  will,  the  end 

Of  what  we  are.     But  since  thou  hast  vouchsaPd     so 

Gently  for  our  instruction  to  impart 

Things  above  earthly  thought,  which  yet  concernM 

Our  knowing,  as  to  highest  wisdom  seem'd, 

Deign  to  descend  now  lower,  and  relate 

What  may  no  less  perhaps  avail  us  known,  85 

How  first  began  this  heav'n  which  we  behold 

Distant  so  high,  with  moving  fires  adomM 

Innumerable,  and  this  which  yields  or  fills 

All  space,  the  ambient  air  wide  interfusM 

Embracing  round  this  florid  earth,  what  cause  90 

Mov'd  the  Creator  in  his  holy  rest 

Through  all  eternity  so  late  to  build 


79. 


•the  end 


Of  what  we  are.'] 
The  will  of  God  is  the  end  to 
which  all  we  are;  thou  hast 
created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created. 
Rev.  iv.  11. 

88.  — and  this  which  yields  or 

mu 

All  space,  the  ambient  air  wide 
interfus^'d] 
Yields  space  to  all  bodies,  and 
again  fills  up  the  deserted  space 
so  as  to  be  subservient  to  mo- 
tion.    Richardson. 

Ambient  interjus'd  denotes  the 
air    not  only  surrounding  the 


earth,  but  flowing  into  and  spun 
out  between  all  bodies ,-  and  is  a 
fuller  and  finer  notation  of  its 
liquid  and  spiritual  texture,  leav- 
ing no  vacuum  in  nature^  than 
that  of  Ovid, 

Kec  drcumftiio  pendebat   in    a9re 
tellue.    Met.  i.  12. 

Hume. 

92. so  late  to  build]   It  is 

a  question  that  has  been  often 
asked.  Why  God  did  not  create 
the  world  sooner  ?  but  the  same 
question  might  be  asked,  if  the 
world  had  been  created  at  any 
time,  for  still  there  were  infinite 
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Id  Chaos,  aod  the  work  begun,  how  soon 

Absolved,  if  unforbid  thou  inay^st  unfold 

What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets  ask  qs 

Of  his  eternal  empire,  but  the  more 

To  magnify  his  works,  the  more  we  know. 

And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 

Much  of  his  race  though  steep ;  suspense  in  heaven. 


ages  before  that  time.  And  that 
can^  never  be  a  just  excnition 
against  this  time,  which  nolds 
eqaally  against  all  time.  It 
must  be  resolved  into  the  good 
will  and  pleasure  of  Almighty 
God ',  but  there  is  a  farther  rea- 
son according  to  Milton's  hypo- 
thesis, which  is  that  God,  after 
the  expeUing  of  Satan  and  his 
angels  out  of  heaven,  declared 
his  pleasure  to  supply  their  place 
by  creating  another  world,  and 
ouer  creatures  to  dwell  Uierein. 

94.  AhtoWd,"]  Finished,  com- 
pleted, perfected,  from  Absohitui, 
(Latin.)     Richardion. 

98.  And  the  great  light  of  day 
jfet  wanii  to  run  &&]  Our  au- 
thor has  improved  upon  Homer, 
Odyss.  zL  372.  where  Alcinous 
by  the  same  sort  of  arguments 
endeavours  to  persuade  Ulysses 
to  continue  his  narration ;  only 
there  it  was  night,  and  here  the 
scene  is  by  day. 

'ESkn  If  fuym^  n»  )t  ^  kvyt  lir* 

And  lol  m  length  of  night  behind 

rameins. 
The  evening  tten  still  mount  tb' 

ethereal  [daitts. 


Thy  tele  with  nptures  I  could  hear 

thee  tell, 
1^7  woes  on  earth,  the  wondroue 

scene!  in  hell. 
Till  in  the  ▼ault  of  heav'n  the  stars 

decay. 
And  the  skj  reddens  with  the  rising 

day.  Broome* 

Mr.  Thyer  is  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  not  a  greater  instance 
of  our  author's  exquisite  skill  in 
the  art  of  poetry,  than  this  and 
the  foUowmg  fines.  There  is 
nothing  more,  really  to  be  ex- 
pressed, than  Adam's  telling 
Raphael  his  desire  to  hear  the 
continuance  of  his  relation,  and 
yet  the  poet  by  a  series  of  strong 
and  noble  figures  has  worked  it 
up  into  half  a  score  of  as  fine 
lines  as  any  in  the  whole  poem. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  observed, 
that  Milton's  beauties  generally 
depend  upon  solid  thought, 
strong  reasoning,  noble  passion, 
and  a  continued  thread  of  moral 
doctrine;  but  in  this  place  he 
has  shewn  what  an  exalted  fancy 
and  mere  force  of  poetry  can 
do. 

99- tutpeme  in  heaven, 

Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent 
voice,  hehearSf"] 
We  have  here  altered  the  punc- 
tuation  of    the    first    editions, 
which  was  thus. 
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Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  voice,  he  hears, 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  and  the  rising  birth 
Of  nature  from  the  unapparent  deep : 
Or  if  the  star  of  evening  and  the  moon 
Haste  to  thy  audience,  night  with  her  will  bring 
Silence,  and  sleep  listening  to  thee  will  watch, 
Or  we  can  bid  his  absence,  till  thy  song 
End,  and  disfniss  thee  eie  the  morning  shine. 
Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought : 
And  thus  the  Godlike  Angel  answer'd  mild. 
This  also  thy  request  with  caution  askM 
Obtain  :  though  to  recount  almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  Seraph  can  suffice, 
Or  heart  of  man  suffice  to  comprehend  ? 


leo 


105 


no 


suspense  in  heaven 


Held  by  thy  voice^  thy  potent  voice 
he  hears, 

for  after  it  is  said  he  ii  held  sus- 
peiue  in  heaven  1^  ik^  voice,  to 
saj  he  hears  thy  voice  is  poor 
and  low  indeed.  He  must  near 
it  before  he  can  be  held  by  it. 
We  have  therefore  followed  the 
punctuation  of  Dr.  Pearce ;  and 
the  sense  seems  plain,  as  he  has 
pointed  these  verses^  Held  by 
thy  potent  voice,  he  hears  suspense 
in  heaven,  that  is^  he  stops  and 
hearkens,  he  stays  and  is  atten- 
tive. The  poets  often  feign  the 
rivers  to  stop  their  course,  and 
other  inanimate  parts  of  nature 
to  hear  the  songs  of  Orpheus 
and  the  like,  Virg.  £cl.  viii.  4. 

Et  mutata  suos  requierunt  fluniina 
cursu>. 

Nay    charms    and    verses    can 


bring  the  moon  down  from  hea- 
ven, 

Carmina  vel  coelo  possunt  deducere 
lunam :  ver.  69. 

and  well  therefore  lUay  Milton 
suppose  the  sun  to  delay,  sus- 
pended  in  heaven,  to  hear  the 
angel  idl  his  generation,  and  espe- 
cially since  we  read  that  the  sun 
did  stand  still  at  the  voice  of 
Joshua. 

103.  — unapparent  deep  .] 
Where  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
according  to  Gen.  i.  2.  Darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
Hume. 

110.  Jnd  thus  the  Godlike 
angel  answered  fnild,]  The  ahgel's 
encouraging  our  first  parents  in 
a  modest  pursuit  after  know- 
ledge, with  the  causes  which  he 
assigns  for  the  creation  of  the 
worid,  are  very  just  and  beau- 
tiful.    Addison, 
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Yet  what  thou  canst  attain,  which  best  may  serve    115 

To  glorify  the  Maker,  and  infer 

Thee  also  happier,  shall  not  be  withheld 

Thy  hearing,  such  commission  from  above 

I  have  receivM,  to  answer  thy  desii-e 

Of  knowledge  within  bounds ;  beyond  abstain         120 

Tq  ask,  nor  let  thine  own  inventions  hope 

Things  not  reveaPd,  which  th^  invisible  King, 

Only  omniscient,  hath  suppressed  in  night, 

To  none  communicable  in  earth  or  heaven  : 

Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know.  ]£5 

But  knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 

Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 

In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain  ; 

Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 

Wisdom  to  folly\  as  nourishment  to  wind.  130 

Know  then,  that  after  Lucifer  from  heaven 
(So  call  him,  brighter  once  amidst  the  host 
Of  angels,  than  that  star  the  stars  among) 


116. 


and  ir\f&r 


Thee  hapftier,'] 
And  by  inference   make    thee 
happier. 

121.  — nor  let  thine  own  in- 
ventions hope"]  Milton  seems  here 
to  allude  to  Ecdes.  vii.  20.  iliey 
have  sought  out  many  invetUions  i 
which  commentators  explain  by 
reasonings.     Pearce, 

Thus  th€y  provoked  him  to 
anger  with  their  own  in- 
ventians^  Psalm  cvi.  29«  The 
two  following  lines  are  almost 
a  literal  itranslation  of  these 
two  in  Horace^  Od.  iii.  zxix. 
29. 


Prudens  futuri  temporiscxituin 
Caliginos4  nocte  premit  Deus. 

Thyer, 

122*  th*  invisible   King,'] 

As  God  is  styled  in  Scripture 
the  invisible  King,  I  Tim.  i.  17. 
so  this  is  the  properest  enithet 
th^t  could  have  been  employed, 
here,  when  he  is  spe^kmg  of 
things  not  revealed,  suppressed  in 
night,  to  none  communicable  in 
earth  or  heaven,  neither  to  men 
nor  angels^  as  it  is  said  of  the 
day  of  judgment*  Matt.  xxiv. 
^Q.  Of  that  day  and  hour  kaonf' 
eth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  of 
heaven,  but  my  Father  only. 
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Fell  with  his  flaming  legions  through  the  deep 

Into  his  place,  and  the  great  Son  returned  155 

Victorious  with  his  saints,  th'  omnipotent 

Eternal  Father  from  his  throne  beheld 

Their  multitude,  and  to  his  Son  thus  spake. 

At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  faiPd,  who  thought 
All  like  himself  rebeUious,  by  whose  aid  no 

This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  deity  supreme,  us  dispossess^. 
He  trusted  to  have  seiz'd,  and  into  fraud 
Drew  many,  whom  their  place  knows  here  no  more ; 
Yet  far  the  greater  part  have  kept,  I  see,  i45 

Their  station,  heaven  yet  populous  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms 
Thpugh  wide,  and  this  high  temple  to  frequent 
With  ministeries  due  and  solemn  rites  : 
But  lest  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm  150 

Already  done,  to  have  dispeopled  heaven. 
My  damage  fondly  deemed,  I  can  repair 

135.  Into  his  place,']  As  the  —  allur'd  tlwm,  and  with  lie« 

traitor  Judas   is    said  likewise  ^^^  ^^^  *»»">  *•>«  ^^  V^  ^^ 

to  go  to  his  own  place,  Acts  i.  *'**''*'•  ''*"*• 

S5.  as  V.  709.  but  that  he  ruin*d  as 

143. and  into  fraud  well  as  cheated^them,  i.  6O9. 

Drew  many,']  Millions    of    spirits'  for    his    fault 

Fraud  in   common   acceptation  amercM 

means  no  more  than  deceit,  but  Of  heav'n,  and  ftom  eternal  splcn- 

oftcn  signifies  misfortune.    Mil-  „'    dours  flung 

ton,  who  so  constantly  makes  *'<»' Ws  revolt. 

Latin  or  Greek  of  EnffUsh,  does  liwhardson. 

it  here,  and  extends  the  idea  to        144.  whom    their    place 

the  misery,  the  punishment  con-  knows  here  no  more ;]  A  Scrip- 
sequent  upon  the  deceit,  as  well  ture  expression,  Job  vii.  10. 
as  the  deceit  itself.  So  that  neither  shall  his  place  know  him 
Satan  is  said  here,  not  only  to  any  more.  Psal.  ciii.  I6.  and  the 
have  drawn  many  into  fraud,  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no 
not  only  that  he  more. 
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That  detriment,  if  such  it  be  to  lose 

Self-lost,  and  in  a  moment  will  create 

Another  world,  out  of  one  man  a  race  155 

Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dwell, 

Not  here,  till  by  degrees  of  merit  rais'd 

They  open  to  Jhemselves  at  length  the  way 

Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  tried, 

And  earth  be  changM  to  heaven,  and  heav'n  to  earth, 

One  kingdom,  joy  and  union  without  end.  161 

Mean  while  inhabit  lax,  ye  powers  of  heaven. 

And  thou  my  Word,  begotten  Son,  by  thee 

This  I  perform,  speak  thou,  and  be  it  done : 

My  overshadowing  Spi'rit  and  might  with  thee        i65 

I  send  along ;  ride  forth,  and  bid  the  deep 


154.  and   in  a  momenf] 

Our  author  seems  to  favour  the 
opinion  of  some  divines,  that 
God*s  creation  was  instantane^ 
ouSy  bat  the  effects  of  it  were 
made  visible  and  appeared  in 
six  dajB  in  condescension  to  the 
capacities  of  angels;  and  is  so 
related  by  Moses  in  condescen- 
sion to  the  capacities  of  men. 

160.  And  earth  be  changed  to 
hemfn,  and  heav'n  to  eartht] 
Milton's  meaning  seems  to  have 
been  this,  that  earth  would  be 
so  happy  in  being  inhabited  by 
obedient  creatures,  that  it  would 
be  changed  to,  i.  e.  resemble, 
heaven ;  and  heaven  by  receiv- 
ing those  creatures  would  in 
this  resemble  earth,  that  it  would 
be  stocked  with  men  for  its  in- 
habitants.    Pearce. 

Or  thus  in  short,  the  angels 
frequently  visiting  earth»  and 
men  being  translated  to  heaven. 


162.  Mean  while  inhabit  lax,"] 
Dwell  more  at  large,  there  being 
more  room  now  uian  there  was 
before  the  rebel  angels  were  ex« 
pelled,  or  than  there  will  be 
after  men  are  translated  to  hea- 
ven. If  this  be  the  meaniDg, 
we  cannot  much  commend  the 
beauty  of  the  sentiment,  as  it 
intimates  that  the  angels  might 
be  straitened  for  room  in  hea- 
ven. 

165.  Mijf  over ihadowing  SpC fit] 
As  God*s  Spirit  is  said  to  do, 
Luke  i.  35.  The  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shaU  over- 
shadow thee :  and  we  read  Gen. 
i.  2.  that  the  Spirit  of  God  moved, 
or  rather  brooded,  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters.  The  Spirit  of  God 
co-operated  in  the  creation,  and 
therefore  is  said  to  be  sent  along 
with  the  Son. 
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Within  appointed  bounds  be  heaven  and  earth, 
Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  am  who  fill 
Infinitude,  nor  vacuous  'the  space. 
Though  I  uncircumscrib'd  myself  retire, 
And  put  not  forth  my  goodness  which  is  freo 
To  act  or  not,  necessity  and  chance 
Approach  not  me,  and  what  I  will  is  fate. 

So  spake  th*  Almighty,  and  to  what  he  spake 
His  Word,  the  filial  Godhead,  gave  effect. 
Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion,  but  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told. 
So  told  as  earthly  notion  can  receive. 
Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  heaven, 
When  such  was  heard  declarM  th'  Almighty^s  will ; 
Glory  they  sung  to  the  Most  High,  good  will 


170 


175 


180 


168.  Boundless  the  deep,  &c.] 
The  sense  is,  the  deep  is  bound- 
less, but  the  space  contained  in 
it  is  not  vacuous  and  emp^, 
because  there  is  an  infinituae 
and  I  fill  it.  Though  I,  who 
am  myself  uncircumscribed,  set 
bounds  to  my  goodness,  and  do 
not  exert  it  every  where,  yet 
neither  necessity  nor  chance  in* 
fluence  my  actions,  Src.    Pearce. 

1 78.  —and  what  I  will  is  fate,] 
From  Lucan,  v.  91. 

—  Deus  roqgnusque  potensque 
Sive  canit  fatum,  seu  quod  Jubet  ipse 

canendo 
Fit  fiitum. 

Bentleif. 
Or  from  Sutius,  Theb.  i.  212. 

—  grave  et  imtnutabile  Sanctis 
Pondus  adest  verbis,  ct  vocem  fata 
sequuntur, 

Jortin, 


An  expression  borrowed  from 
Tasso.  where  Satan,  mimicking 
the  Deity,  says  to  his  followers, 

Sia  destin  cio,  ch'  io  vogHo-     .  ■ 

Gierm  lAb.  cant.  iv.  st.  17. 

Or  rather  from  Claudian,  De 
Rapt  Pros.  ii.  SO6. 

Sit  £atum  quodcunquc  voles. 

IH2.  Glory  they  sung  to  the 
Most  High,  &c.]  The  angels 
are  very  properly  made  to  sing 
the  same  divine  song  to  usher 
in  the  creation,  that  they  did  to 
usher  in  the  second  creation  by 
Jesus  Christ,  Luke  ii.  14.  And 
we  cannot  but  approve  Dr. 
Bentley's  emendation.  Glory 
they  sung  to  God  most  high, 
instead  of  to  the  Most  High,  as 
it  improves  the  measure  of  the 
verse,  i^  more  opposed  to  wen 
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To  future  men,  and  in  their  dwellings  peace : 

Glory  to  him,  whose  just  avenging  ire 

Had  driven  out  th'  ungodly  from  his  sight  i85 

And  th'  habitations  of  the  just ;  to  him 

Glory  and  praise,  whose  wisdom  had  ordainM 

Good  out  of  evil  to  create,  instead 

Of  Spi'rits  malign  a  better  race  to  bring 

Into  their  vacant  room,  and  thence  diffuse  190 

His  good  to  worlds  and  ages  infinite. 

So  sang  the  Hierarchies :  Mean  while  the  Son 


immediately  following,  and 
agrees  better  with  the  words  of 
St.  Luke,  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
wUl  towards  men, 

186.  to  him 

Glory  and  praise,] 
It  may  be  worth  remarking  how 
he  tarns  the  words,  ver.  184. 
Glory  to  him,  &c.  and  here,  to 
htm  glory  and  praise  One  would 
wonder  how  it  could  ever  have 
been  objected  to  Milton  that 
there  were  no  turns  of  the 
words  in  him,  when  there  are 
more  beautiful  repetitions  and 
turns  of  the  words  in  him  than 
in  almost  any  poet.  A  bare 
repetition  of  the  words  often 
gives  great  force  and  beauty  to 
the  sentence,  as  in  Iliad,  xx.  371* 


wu^ 


and  Iliad«  xii.  127* 

T«f  tm^i^tfUMu,  art  trm^Hf  nthn  n, 

and  Virg.  Mn,  vii.  5%6. 
VOL.  II. 


lUe,  velnt  pdagi  Tupes  immota,  re- 

■istit  ; 
Ut  pelagi  nipes 

But  Milton  seldom  repeats  the 
words  without  the  additional 
beauty  of  turning  them  too,  as 
in  this  place ;  and  in  this  book 
before, 

—though  fall*n  on  evil  days. 
On  evil  days  thoagh  fall'n  and  evil 
tongues ; 

and  I  know  not  whether  the 
English  verse  has  not  in  this 
respect  the  advantage  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin. 

192.  — Mean  while  the  Son, 
&c.]  The  Messiah,  by  whom, 
as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  the 
worlds  were  made,  comes  forth 
in  the  power  of  his  Father,  sur- 
rounded with  an  host  of  angels^ 
and  clothed  with  such  a  majesty 
as  becomes  his  entering  upon  a 
work,  which  according  to  our 
conceptions  appears  the  utmost 
exertion  of  Omnipotence.  What 
a  beautiful  description  has  our 
author  raised  upon  that  hint  in 
one  of  the  prophets !  And  behold 
there  came  four  chariots  out  from 
between  two  mountains,  and  the 
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On  his  great  expedition  now  appeared, 

Girt  with  omnipotence,  with  radiance  crown'd 

Of  majesty  divine ;  sapience  and  love  195 

Immense,  and  all  his  Father  in  him  shone. 

About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pourM 

Cherub  and  Seraph,  potentates  and  thrones, 

And  virtues,  winged  Spi'rits,  and  chariots  wing'd 

From  th'  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  of  old  %oo 

Myriads  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodged 

Against  a  solemn  day,  harnessed  at  hand. 

Celestial  equipage  ;  and  now  came  forth 

Spontaneous,  for  within  them  Spirit  liv'd. 

Attendant  on  their  Lord  :  heaven  opened  wide  205 

Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound 


mountains  were  mountairu  of 
brass.  (Zech.  ri.  1.)  I  have  be- 
fore taken  notice  of  these  cha- 
riots of  God  I  and  of  the  gates 
of  heaven ;  and  shall  here  onl  j 
add,  that  Homer  gives  us  the 
same  idea  of  the  latter,  as  open- 
ing of  themselves;  though  he 
afterwards  takes  olBT  from  it  by 
telling  us,  that  the  hours  first  of 
all  removed  those  prodigious 
heaps  of  clouds  which  lay  as  a 
barrier  before  them.    Addison. 

197.  About  his  chariot  num- 
berless  were  pour*d 

Cherub  and  Seraph,"] 
Dr.  Bentley  calls  cherub  pour'd 
an  awkward  expression :  but  yet 
we  read  in  ii.  ^7- 

— Heav'n  gates 
Pour'd  out  by  millions  her  victorious 
bands. 

Par.  Reg.  iii.  310. 


ind  saw  what  numbers  num- 
berless 
The  citj  gates  out  poured. 

And  60  in  Virg.  Mn.  i.  214. 
Fusi  per  herbam^  and  vii.  812. 
agris  effiaa  juventus,  and  fre- 
quently elsewhere.  But  the 
word  poured  has  still  more  pro- 
priety here,  as  it  shews  the  rea- 
diness and  forwardness  of  the 
angels  to  attend  the  Messiah's 
expedition:  they  were  so  ear- 
nest as  not  to  stay  to  form  them- 
selves into  regular  order,  but 
were  poured  numberless  about  his 
chariot,     Pearce. 

206.  Her  ever-during  gates^^ 
So  in  Par.  Reg.  i.  281. 

Heaven  opened  her  eternal  doors* 

As  in  Psal.  xxiv.  7, 9*  everlasting 

doors.     Dunster. 

206.     hartnonious  soufid 

On  golden  hinges  moving,"] 

Gates  moving  sound  on  hinges. 
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On  golden  hinges  moving,  to  let  forth 

The  King  of  Glory  in  his  powerful  Word 

And  Spirit  coming  to  create  new  worlds. 

On  heavenly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  the  shore  qio 

They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 

Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 

Up  from  the  bottom  tumM  by  fruious  winds 

And  surging  waves,  as  mountains,  to  assault 


So  iii.  37*  Thoughts  move  har-^ 
monioui  numbers,  Horace  ex- 
presses it  in  the  same  manner^ 
£p.  li.  ii.  86. 

Verba  lyne  motura  sonum  conne- 
ctere  cUgner? 

The  infernal  doors  had  no  such 
harmony;  they  grated  harsh 
thunder  that  shook  Erebus,  ii* 
881.    Richardson . 

210.  On  heavenly  ground  they 
stood,  &c.]  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  in  the  whole  poem  more 
sahlime  than  the  description 
which  foDows,  where  the  Mes- 
nah  is  represented  at  the  head 
of  hb  anfiels,  as  looking  down 
into  the  diaos^  calming  its  con- 
fbsion,  riding  into  the  midst  of 
it,  and  drawing  the  first  outline 
of  the  creation.    Addison, 

211.  They  view'd  &c.]  Mil- 
ton*s  description  of  God  the  Son 
and  his  attendant  angels  view* 
ing  the  vast  unmeasurable  abyss, 
&c«  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  following  passage  in  Vida. 
Christ  lib.  i. 

Hie  tupeHim  sator  ioformem  speeu- 

latuf  aoervum, 
iBternam  noctemque,  indigestumque 

pfoAindaiiiy 


Prima  videbatur  moliri  exordia  re- 
rum 

Ipse  micant  radiis,  ae  mult&  luce 
coruAcus. 

,And  that  he  had  this  in  his  eye 
is  I  think  the  more  probable, 
because  his  account  of  the  cre- 
ation of  light  and  its  bemg  af- 
terwards transplanted  ioto  the 
sun*s  orb,  which  was  not  yet 
created,  carries  a  strong  allusion 
to  the  succeeding  lines, 

Jamque  videbatur  ful?&  de    nube 

creare 
SteUJgerl   coovexa  poli,  terrasque, 

netumque, 
Et  lucem  simul  undivagam,  mox 

unde  micantea 
Et  solia  radios,  et  oodi  accenderet 

ignes. 

Tkyer. 

214.  jfnd  surging  waves,']  We 
have  already  given  some  in- 
stances where  we  thought  that 
and  and  in  have  been  misprinted 
the  one  for  the  other:  and  I 
question  whether  in  this  place 
we  should  not  read  In  surging 
fpaves  as  mountains  i  for  it  seems 
better  to  say  of  the  sea.  Up  from 
the  bottom  turned  in  surging 
waves,  than  Up  from  the  bottom 
turned  by  surging  waves, 
c  2 
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Heav'n's  hightl],  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole.  215 
Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peace, 


214.  Spenser  has  the  word  surg' 
ing.  Faery  Queen,  b.  il  c.  xii.  21. 

Sudden  they  see,  from  midst  of  all 

the  main, 
The  turging  wxtert  lilce  a  mountain 

rise. 

And  our  author  in  Par.  R^.  iv. 

18.     Dunster, 

215.  and  with  the  centre 

mix  the  pole.]  It  is  certain  tiat 
in  chaos  was  neither  centre  nor 
pole ;  so  neither  were  there  any 
mountains  as  in  the  preceding 
line;  the  angel  does  not  say 
there  were:  he  tells  Adam  there 
was  such  confusion  in  chaos,  as 
If  on  earth  the  sea  in  moun- 
tainous waves  should  rise  from 
Its  very  bottom  to  assault  hea- 
ven, and  mix  the  centre  of  the 
globe  with  the  extremities  of  it. 
The  antest  illustration  he  could 
possibly  have  thought  of  to 
have  ^iven  Adam  some  idea  of 
the  thmg.     Richardson. 

216.  Silence,  ye  troubled  waves, 

and    thou    deep,  peace,]     How 

much  does  the  brevity  of  the 

command  add  to  the  sublimity 

and  majesty  of  it !  It  is  the  same 

kind  of  beauty  that  Longinus 

admires  in  the  Mosaic  history  of 

the  creation.     It  is  of  the  same 

strain   with    the    same    omnific 

WordCs  calming  the  tempest  in 

the  Gospel,  when  he  said  to  the 

raging  sea,  Peace,  he  still,  Mark 

iv.  39.     And  how  elegantly  has 

he  turned  the  commanding  words 

silence  and  peace,  making  one 

the  first  arid  the  other  the  last 

in  the    sentence,  and   thereby 


giving  the  greater  force  and 
empbais  to  both!  And  how 
nobly  has  he  concluded  the 
verse  with  a  spondee  or  foot  of 
two  long  syllables,  which  is  not 
a  common  measure  in  liiis  place, 
but  when  it  is  used,  it  necessa- 
rily occasions  a  slower  pronun- 
ciation, and  thereby  fixes  more 
the  attention  of  the  reader !  It 
is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  spondee  in  the  fifth  place  in 
Greek  or  Latin  verses,  of  which 
there  are  some  memorable  ex- 
amples in  Virgil,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  low  valleys,  Georg.  iii. 
276. 

.  Sax  a  per  et  scopulos  et  depressas 
convalles : 

or  when  he  would  describe  the 
majesty  of  the  gods.  Eel.  iv.  49. 

Cara  Deiim  sobolee,  magnum  Jovfs 
increroentum : 

-ffin.  viii.  679. 

Penatibus,  et  magnis  Diis : 

or  great  caution  and  circum- 
spection, Mn,  ii.  6%. 

Constitit,  atque  oculis  Phrygia  ag- 
mina  circumspexit : 

or  a  great  interval  between  two 
men  running,  ^En.  v.  320. 

Proxiraus  huie,  longo  sed  prozimus 
intervallo. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Mr. 
Upton,  in  his  Critical  Observa- 
tions, hath  given  us  a  parallel 
instance  out  of  Shakespeare,  and 
says  that  no  poet  did  ever  equal 
this  beauty  but  Shakespeare.  In 
Macbeth,  act  II. 

What    hath   quenchM    them    hath 
giv'n  me  fire.     Hurk,  peace. 
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Said  then  th'  omnific  Word,  your  discord  end  : 
Nor  stayed,  but  on  the  wings  of  Cherubim 
Uplifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn  ; 
For  Chaos  heard  his  voice :  him  all  his  train 
Followed  in  bright  procession  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might. 
Then  stayM  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  bis  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 


220 


225 


224.  the  fervid  wheels,'] 

Horace's  epithet^  Od.  i.  i.  4. 

MetSL^ae  fervidU  eviuta  roiit, 

Hume, 

225.  He  took  the  golden  com* 
passes,']  Prov.  viii.  27.  fVhen  he 
prepared  the  heavens  I  was  there ; 
nfhen  he  set  a  compass  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep,  Dionys.  Perieg. 

ad  finem. 

Ems  fimhv  t^  tUi^f  mft^r^f  fw 

They  round  the  chaos,  round  the 

world  unborn 
First  d«ign*d  their  golden  compaases 

to  turn ; 
The  J  thro*  the  deep  chalk*d  out  our 

ample  road. 
And  broke  the  lawless  empin  of  the 

flood. 

KeimeCM  Life  ofDionyiitu, 

Richardson. 

The  thought  of  the  golden  com- 
passes is  conceived  altogether  in 
Homer's  spirit,  and  is  a  very 
noble  incident  in  this  wonderful 
description.  Homer,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  gods»  ascribes  to 
them  several  arms  and  instru- 
ments with  the  same  greatness 
of  imagination.  Let  the  reader 
only  peruse  the  description  of 


Minerva's  iEgis  or  buckler  in 
the  fifth  book,  with  her  spear 
which  would  overturn  wnole 
squadrons,  and  her  helmet  that 
was  sufficient  to  cover  an  army 
drawn  out  of  a  hundred  cities. 
The  golden  compasses  in  the 
above-mentioned  passage  appear 
a  very  natural  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  him,  whom  Plato  some- 
where calls  the  divine  geome- 
trician. As  poetry  delights  ib 
clothing  abstracted  ideas  in  alle- 
gories and  sensible  images,  we 
find  a  magnificent  description 
of  the  creation  formed  afler  the 
same  manner  in  one  of  the  pro- 
pl^ets,  wherein  he  describes  the 
almighty  Architect  as  measur- 
ing the  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  meting  out  the  hea- 
vens with  his  span,  compre- 
hending the  dust  of  the  eartn  in 
a  measure,  weighing  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance.  Another  of  them  de- 
scribing the  Supreme  Being  in 
this  great  work  of  creation  re- 
presents him  as  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth,  and  stretch- 
ing a  line  upon  it:  and  in  an- 
other place  as  garnidiing  the 
heavens,  stretching  out  the  mirth 

c  3 
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In  God's  eternal  store,  16  circumscribe 

This  universe,  and  all  created  things : 

One  foot  he  center'd,  and  the  other  tuni'd 

Round  through  the  vast  profundity  c^)scure, 

And  said,  Thus  far  extend,  thus  fer  thy  bounds,      330 

This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world. 

Thus  God  the  heav'n  created,  thus  the  earth, 

Matter  unformed  and  void :  dariuiess  profound 

Cover'd  th'  abyss :  but  on  the  wat*ry  calm 

His  brooding  wings  the  Spirit  of  God  outspread,     '2Si 

And  vital  virtue*  infiis'd,  and  vital  warmth 

Throughout  the  fluid  mass,  but  downward  purged 

The  black  tartareous  cold  infernal  dregs 

Adverse  to  life :  then  founded,  then  conglobM 

over  the  empty  place,  and  luuig-  0/  the  deep;   and  the  Spirit  of 

iiw   the    eaTth   upon    nothing^.  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 

'lut  last  noble  thought  Milton  naUri.  Gen.  i.  1,  Z.     The  poet 

hm  expressed  iif  the  following  says  materi/  calnt,  as  the  Messi^ 

verse,  .  had    before  calmed   the  deep. 

And  nnhMir-batvic'd  on  ber  centre  ver.  2l6.  and  Mys,  oultpread  hit 

ii^'V'  brooding  aingt  instead  of  moved, 

MdUon.  following    the    original    rtther 

9S9.  Thut  God  the  heat'n  ere-  than  our  translation. 

aied,  &c.]    The  reader  will  na-         tsg.  then  founded,   then 

tar^y  remark  how  exactljr  MiU  conglob'd  &c.~1  Milton  had  said 
ton  copies  Moses  in  his^  account  that  Messiah  first  paired  down- 
creation.  This'  seventh  ward  the  infernal  dregs  which 
>f  Paradise  Lost  may  be  were  adverse  to  life;  and  that 
1  larger  iort  of  paraphrase  then  of  things  friendly  to  life  he 
the  first  chapter  of  Ge-  founded  and  eoaglobed  like  to 
Milton  not  only  observes  like,  that  is  he  caused  them  to 
ne  series  and  order,  but  assemble  and  associate  together; 
res  the  very  words  as  the  rest,  that  is,  such  things  a* 
as  he  can,  as  we  may  see  were  not  of  the  same  natnre  and 
and  other  instances.  In  fit  for  composing  the  earth,  went 
ginning  God  created  the  off  to  other  places,  perhaps  to 
and  the  earth;  and  the  form  the  planets  and  dxed  stars. 
tat  ivithout  form  and  void,  Thts  seems  to  be  Milton 's-mean^ 
irktieu  (ECU  upon  the  face  ing.     Pearee, 
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Like  things  to  like,  the  rest  to  several  place 
Disparted,  and  between  spun  out  the  air. 
And  earth  self-balanc*d  on  her  centre  hung. 

Let  there  be  light,  said  God,  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure 


^40 


Here  it  will  be  of  use  to  recur 
to  the  account  in  iii.  708.  The 
eanhy^  watery,  airy,  and  fiery 
particles,  which  before  were 
Mended  promiscuously,  were 
now  combined  and  fixed  as  a 
foundation;  for  founded  does 
either  signify  that  from  fundare, 
or  to  melt  ivom  fundere ;  this  lat- 
ter it  cannot  mean,  it  waa  already 
fluid.  Thus  Psalm  Ixxxix.  11. 
A$  for  the  world  and  the  fulness 
thereof,  thou  hast  founded  them. 
So  Prov.  iii.  19.  The  Lord  by 
wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth. 
The  rest  must  be  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  now  elementary 
bodies,  and  that  (iii.  71 6.)  is  de< 
termined  to  be  the  ethereal  quint- 
essence of  which  the  heavenly 
luminous  bodies  were  formed. 
Bickardson. 

DiilVigcre  inde  lod  partes  ccepere, 

pcuresque 
Cam  paiibui  jangi  m  &c. 

Lueret,  y.  4S8. 

^41.  — -and  between  spun  out  the 

air. 
And  earth  sejf'halancd  on  her 
centre  hung^ 
From  Ovid,  Met.  i.  12.  but  very 
much  improved; 

I   ■     ciicumfuso   pendebat    in   aCre 

tellus 
Ponderibat  librata  nils. 

243.  Let  there  he  light,  said 
God,  and  fortkwUh  light  &c.] 
Gen.  i.  d.  And  God  said.  Let  there 
be  Ughi;   and  there   was  light. 


This  is  the  passage  that  Longi- 
nus  particularly  admires,*  and 
no  doubt  its  sublimity  is  greatly 
owing  to  its  conciseness;  but 
our  |i6et  enlarges  upon  it,  en- 
deavouring to  give  some  account 
how  light  was  created  the  first 
day,  when  the  sun  was  not 
formed  till  the  fourth  day.  He 
says,  that  it  was  sphered  in  a  ra^ 
diant  cloud,  and  so  journeyed 
round  the  earth  in  a  cloudy 
tabernacle;  and  herein  he  is 
justified  by  the  authority  of 
some  commentators ;  though 
others  think  this  light  was  ue 
light  of  the  sun,  which  shone 
as  yet  very  imperfectly,  and  did 
not  appear  in  full  lustre  till  the 
fourth  day.  It  is  most  proba- 
ble, that  by  light  (as  it  was  pro- 
duced the  first  day)  we  must 
not  understand  the  darting  of 
rays  from  a  luminous  body, 
such  as  do  now  proceed  from 
the  sun,  but  those  particles  of 
matter  which  we  call  fire,  (whose 
properties  we  know  are  tight 
and  heat,)  which  the  Almighty 
produced,  as  a  proper  instru- 
ment for  the  preparation  and 
digestion  of  otner  matter.  So 
Bp.  Patrick  upon  the  text. 
However  it  be,  Milton*s  ac- 
count is  certainly  very  poetical, 
though  you  mav  not  allow  it  to 
be  the  most  philosophical*  and 
is  agreeable  to  the  description 
before  quoted  from  Vida.  See 
Mr.  Thyer's  note  upon  ver.  211. 
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Sprung  from  the  deep,  and  from  her  native  east        ^45 

To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  began, 

Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  sun 

Was  not ;  she  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 

SojoumM  the  while.     God  saw  the  light  was  good ; 

And  light  from  darkness  by  the  hemisphere  ^50 

Divided :  light  the  day,  and  darkness  night 

He  namM.     Thus  was  the  first  day  ev'n  and  mom  : 

Nor  past  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 

By  the  celestial  quires,  when  orient  hght 

Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld ;  s55 

Birth-day  of  heav'n  and  earth  ;  with  joy  and  shout 

247-   Spherd    in    a     radiant  evening  and  the  nnfming  wtre  the 

cloud,']     So  Shakespeare,  TroiL  first  day.    Gen.  i.  4,  5. 

Cress,  a.  i.  sc,  3.  253.  Nor    past    uncelebrated, 

-The  glorioos  planet  Sol  ,^^0  ^he  beautifis  of  description 

Id   noble  eminence  enihron'd,  and  \^^  ^  very  thick,  that  it  19  allDOSt 

tphef'd  impossible  to  enumerate  them. 

Amidst  the  ether.  The  poet  has  employed  on  theai 

T.  War  ton,  the  whole  energy  of  our  tongue. 

24S.  a  cloudy  tabemacle-]  ^^^  f^^®*"^  «^eat  scenes  of  the 

Alluding  to    the  glory   of  the  creation  rise    up  to  view  one 

Lord  sojourning  in  the  taber^  ^^^  anotlier  m  such  a  manner, 

nacle,    before  a  more  glorious  "^at  the  reader  seems  present 

temple  was  built  for  its  fixed  **  !^"  wonderful  work,  and  to 

residenceand  habitation.  Greeti-    ^J^^  T^°^  *f  "^^^^^  ®^  *^' 
fjy^^  gels,  woo  are  the  spectators  of 

249 God  saw  the    light  ^^     How  glorious  is  the  conclu- 

foas  good ;  kc.-]     What  follows  sion  of  the  first  day !    Addison. 
is  little  more  than  the  words  of        ^^'  -—-with  joy  and  shout 
Moses  versified.    And  God  saw         ^^^  2?;  j*^  universal  orb  they 

the  light  that  it  was  good,  and  •  ,       ^"ff!'3 

Gcd  dwided  the  light  from  the    ^^^  ^^^^r  .^*  I\  ^''^^  "^^^^ 
darkness:    Milton  adds  how  it    ^f^f^ hen  I  laid  the  foundations 

was  divided,  by  the  hemisphere.       ^f  *'»^  ^^^^^'  "^^^  '**  morning 

^  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 

And  light  from   darkness   by   the     sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  9  And 

Jillea  the  noUow  umversal  orb,  the 
And  God  called  the  light  day y  and  great  round  (as  it  is  called  ver. 
darkness  he  called  night ;  and  th^    267.)  of  the  universe. 
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The  hollow  Universal  orb  they  filPd, 

And  touchM  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning  praisM 

God  and  his  works.  Creator  him  they  sung. 

Both  when  first  evening  was,  and  when  first  mom.  260 

Again,  God  said,  Let  there  be  finnament 
Amid  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide 
The  waters  from  the  waters :  and  God  made 
The  firmament,  expanse  of  liquid,  pure, 
Transparent,  elemental  air,  diffused  £65 

In  circuit  to  the  uttermost  convex 
Of  this  great  round :  partition  firm  and  sure, 
The  waters  underneath  from  those  above 


961.  Again,  God  wd,  &C.3 
Whean  he  makes  God  speak »  he 
adheres  closely  to  the  words  of 
Scripture.  And  God  said.  Let 
there  be  a  firmament  in  the  tnidet 
of  the  wateri^  and  let  it  divide  the 
fvaten  from  the  waters.  Gen.  i. 
6.  But  when  he  says  that  God 
made  the  firmament,  he  explains 
what  is  meant  by  the  nrma* 
ment.  The  Hebrew  woid» 
which  the  Greeks  render  by 
^m^wfuiy  and  our  translators  by 
firmament,  signifies  expansion: 
it  is  rendered  expansUm  In  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles,  and  Mil- 
tpn  rightly  explains  it  by  the  ex^ 
pante  of  elemental  air. 

264.  — liquid  air,]  Virg.  ^n. 
vi.  202.  liquidumque  per  aera. 

?67.  — partitionfirm  and  sure,] 
For  its  certain^  not  solidity. 
St.  Augustin  upcMD  Genesis.  It 
is  not  called  firmament  as  toeing 
a  solid  bod^^  but  because  it  is  a 
hound  or  term  betuteeu  the  vpper 
and  nether  waters }  a  partition 
firm  and  wmxmeMe,  not  upon 
account  of  its  station,  but  of  its 


firmness    and    intransgress'dnlit^, 
tiume  and  Richardson. 

^6%.  The    watei-s    undemeaik 
from  those  above 

Dividing :"] 
They  who  undsrstand  the^r* 
mament  to  be  the  vast  air,  ex« 
panded  and  stretched  out  on  att 
sides  to  the  starry  heavens;^ 
esteem  the  waters  above  it  to 
be  those  generated,  in  the  mid* 
die  region  of  the  aii:«  of  vapours 
exhaM  and  drawn  up  thither 
from  the  steaming  earth  and 
nether  waters;  which  descend 
again  in  such  vast  showers  and 
mighty  floods  of  rain,  that  not 
onfy  rivers,  but  seaa  may  be 
imaginable  above>  as  appeared 
when  the  cataracts  came  down 
in  a  deluge,  and  the  flood-gates 
of  heaven  were  opened.  Gen.  vii. 
11.  Othe]rs>  and  those  many^ 
by  these  woUrs  above  understand 
the  crystalline  heaven,  (by  OaS" 
sendus  made  double,)  by  our 
author  better  onmed  crystalline 
ocean,  by  its  clearness  resem- 
bling water.     Who   layeth    the 
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Dividing :  for  as  earth,  so  he  the  world 

Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm,  in  wide  270 

Crystalline  ocean,  and  the  loud  misrule 

Of  Chaos  far  remov^d^  lest  fierce  extremes 

Contiguous  might  distemper  the  whole  frame : 

And  Heaven  he  namM  the  firmament:  So  even 

And  morning  chorus  sung  the  second  day.  275 

The  earth  was  formed,  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involvM, 
AppearM  not :  over  all  the  face  of  earth 
Main  ocean  flowed,  not  idle,  but  with  warm 


beams    of  his    chambers  in    the 
waters,  Psal.  civ.  S.    Praise  him, 
ye  heavens  of  heavens,  and  ye 
maters  above  the  heavens, 'Tssl, 
cxlviii.  4.     To  this   sense  our 
poet  agrees,  and    thus    infers, 
that  as  God  built  the  earth,  and 
founded  it  on  waters,  (stretched 
cut  tite  earth  above  the  waters, 
Ps.  cxxzvi.  6.    Btf  the  word  of 
God  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and 
the  earth  consisting  out  of  the 
water  and  in  the  water,  2  Pet. 
ill.  5.)  so  also  he  established  the 
whole  frame  of   the  heavenly 
orbs,  in  a  calm  crystalline  sea 
surrounding  it,  lest  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  unruly  Chaos 
should  disturb  it.    But  all  search 
in  works  so  wonderful,  so  distant 
and  undiscemable,  as  well  as  un- 
demonstrable,  is  quite  confounded, 
Hume. 

274,  And  Heav*n  he  named  the 
firmatnent  .*]  So  Gen.  i.  8.  And 
God  called  the  firmament  Heaven* 
But  it  may  seem  strange  if  the 
Jlrmament  means  the  air  and  at- 
mosphere, that  the  air  should  be 
called  heaven :  but  so  it  is  fre- 
quently in  the  language  of  the 


Hebrews  and  in  the  style  of 
Scripture.     In  this  very  chap- 
ter, ver.  20.  it  is  8aid,^to/  that 
may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the 
open  firmament  of  heaven.     So  in 
Ps.  civ.  12.  By  them  shall  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their 
habitation,  which  sing  among  the 
branches.     And    Matt   vi.  26, 
what  we  translate  the  fowls  of 
the  air  is  in  the  original   the 
fowls  of  heaven,  t«   inrum  t»v 
u^Mtu,     So  again.  Rev.  xix.  I7, 
the  fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of 
heaven.    And  we  read  often  in 
Scripture  of  the  rain  of  heaven, 
and  the  clouds  of  heaven.     The 
truth  is^  there  were  three  hea- 
vens in  the  account  of  the  He- 
brews.    Mention  is  made  of  the 
third  heaven,  2  Cor.  xii.  2.     The 
first  heaven  is  the  air,  as  we  have 
shewn,  wherein  the  clouds  move 
and  the  birds  fly;  the  second 
is  the  starry  heaven,   and  the 
third  heaven  is  the  habitation  of 
the  angels  and  the  seat  of  God*s 
glorv.     Milton  is  speaking  here 
of  the  first  heaven,  as  he  men- 
tions the  others  in  other  places. 
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Prolific  humour  softening  all  her  globe,  280 

Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive, 

Satiate  with  genial  moisture,  when  God  said, 

Be  gatherM  now  ye  waters  undei[  heaven 

Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear. 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear  985 

Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 

Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky : 

So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 

Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 

Capacious  bed  of  waters  :  thither  they  290 

Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uproU'd 

As  drops  on  dust  conglobling  from  the  dry ; 

Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct. 

For  haste ;  such  flight  the  great  command  impressed 

S8S.  —  God  said,  moutUcuMs,  they  go  down  iy  the 

Be  gathered  now  ye  waters  trn-  valleys  unto  the  place  which  tJwu 

der  heaven  hast  founded  for  them,  kc.    We 

Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  suppose  that  we  need  not  desire 

land  appear.']  the  reader  to  remark  the  beauti* 

This   is  again    exactly    copied  fiil  numbers   in    the  following 

Ihim   Moses;    And    God    said,  verses  of  the  poem^  how  they 

Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  seem  to    rise  with    the    rising 

he  gathered  together  into  one  place,  mountains,  and  to    sink  again 

and  let  the  dry  land  appear:  and  with  the  falling  waters. 

f^  W€u  so.  Gen.  i.  9*     -^f^  t^  ^^^  ^^^-    Immediately    the   moun" 

so  is  very  short  in  Moses  s  Mil-  tains  &c.]    We  have  the  same 

ton  enlarges  upon  it,  as  the  sub-  elevation  of  thought  in  the  third 

ject  will  admit  some  fine  strokes  day,  when  the  mountams  were 

of  poetry,  and  seems  to  have  had  brought  forth,  and  the  deep  was 

his  eye  upon  the  104ith  Psalm,  made.    We  have  also  the  rising 

which  is  likewise  a  divine  hymn  of  the   whole  vegetable  world 

in  praise  of  the  creation,  sixth  described  in    this  day's  woik, 

and    following   verses.      Thou  which  is  filled  with  all  the  graces 

coveredst  the  earth  with  the  deep;  that  other  poets  have  lavished 

the  waters  stood  above  the  mouii-  on  their  description  of  the  spring, 

tains.    At  thy  rebuke  thejf  Jled,  and  leads  the  reader's  imagina* 

at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  tion  into  a  theatre  equally  sur- 

hasted  away.     They  go  up  by  the  prising  and  beautiful.  Addison. 
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On  the  swift  floods :  as  armies  at  the  call  29s 

Of  trumpet  (for  of  armies  thou  hast  heard) 
Troop  to  their  standard,  so  the  watery  throng. 
Wave  rolling  after  wave,  where  way  they  A>und, 
If  steep,  with  torrent  rapture,  if  through  plain, 
Soft-ebbing  ;  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  hill,  300 

But  they,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide 
With  serpent  error  wandering,  found  their  way, 
And  on  the  washy  ooze  deep  channels  wore  ; 
Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry. 
All  but  within  those  banks,  where  rivers  now  305 

Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 
The  dry  land,  Earth,  and  the  great  receptacle 

ft    . 

Of  congregated  waters  he  callM  Seas : 

And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  said,  Let  th'  earth 


299.  Ifileepf  ^th  torrent  rap- 
/ttrr,]  I  have  seen  a  marginal 
reading  with  torrent  rupture,  as 
in  ver.  419*  we  have  bursting 
vfith  kindly  rupture.  But  we 
may  understand  torrent  rapture 
in  the  same  manner  as  glad  pre" 
eipitatice,ver.  29 1. 

dOS.  Jnd  on-  the  washy  oote 
deep  channels  wore ; 

Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground 
be  dry,  &c.] 
The  earth  was  just  now  ememd 
from  the  waters  in  which  it  had 
been  wrapt;  it  was  therefore 
all  one  great  waahj  ooze*  slime 
and  mud.  In  this  soft  earth 
deep  channels  were  easily  worn 
by  the  streaming  water^  till  it 
was  dry  every  where  but  within 
the  banks^ 

where  rivers  now 
Streamy  and    perpetual  draw   their 
humid  train. 


You  cannot  read  it  otherwise 
than  slowly,  and  so  as  to  give 
your  mind  a  picture  of  the  thing 
described.  Many  examples  of 
the  like  kind  are  to  be  found  in 
our  author  and  all  good  poets. 
Richardson, 

507.  The  dry  land^  earth,  &c.] 
These  are  again  the  words  of 
Genesis  formed  into  verse.  Gen. 
i.  10,  11.  And  God  called  the  dry 
land  Earth,  and  the  gathering 
together  of  the  waters  called  he 
Seas:  and  God  saw  that  it  was 
good.  And  God  said,  Lei  the 
earth  bring  forth  grass,  ike  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit-tree 
yielding Jruit  after  his  kind,  whose 
seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earths 
But  when  he  comes  to  the  de** 
scriptive  part,  he  then  opens  a 
finer  vein  of  poetry. 
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Put  forth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed,        310 

And  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  her  kind, 

Whose  seed  is  in  herself  upon  the  earth. 

He  scarce  had  said,  when  the  bare  earth,  till  then 

Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorned, 

Brought  forth  the  tender  grass,  whose  verdure  clad  315 

Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green, 

Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flow^rM 

Opening  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 

Her  bosom  smelling  sweet :  and  these  scarce  blown. 

Forth  flourish'd  thick  the  clustering  vine,  forth  crept  s^o 

The  swelling  gourd,  up  stood  the  corny  reed 

Imbattel'd  in  her  field,  and  th'  humble  shrub. 

And  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit :  last 

Rose  as  in  dance  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 

Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit,  orgemmM  szs 

Their  blossoms :  with  high  woods  the  hills  were  crown'd, 

With  tufts  the  valleys,  and  each  fountain  side. 


321.  The  swelling  gourde  I 
give  '^  swelling'*  instead  of  the 
old  readinff  smelling  upon  the 
united  authorities  of  Bentlev» 
Pearce,  and  Newton  himself^ 
(although  he  declined  altering 
the  received  textj  supported  by 
argtiments  quite  convincing,  but 
too  long  for  the  occasion.     E. 

321. the  corny  reetfl    The 

homy  reed  stood  upright  among 
the  undergrowth  of  nature,  like 
a  grove  of  spears  or  a  battalion 
with  its  spikes  aloft.  Comeus 
[Latin]  of  or  like  horn.    Hume. 

323.  wUhfrizxled  hair  im- 
plicit :]  Hair,  coma  in  Latin^ 
is   used   for    leaves,   twigs  and 


branches,  and  implicit  signifies 
entangled.  The  subject  is  low, 
and  therefore  he  is  forced  to 
raise  the  expression. 

325.  or  gemm*d 

Their  blossoms  .*] 
Put  forth  their  blossoms,  o£gem' 
mare  [Latin]  to  bud  forth   Hume. 

Dr.  Bentley  thinks  it  plain 
that  Milton  gave  it  or  gemmed 
with  blossoms ;  taking  gemmed  for 
a  participle  as  hung  is.  But 
gemmed  may  be  a  verb,  as  spread 
is.  And  to  gem  their  blossoms  is 
an  expression  of  the  same  poet- 
ical cast  with  that  in  iv.  219, 
blooming  ambrosial  fruii.    Pearce. 
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With  borders  long  the  rivers :  that  earth  now 

SeemM  like  to  heav'n,  a  seat  where  Gods  might  dwell. 

Or  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt  3S0 

Her  sacred  shades :  though  God  had  yet  not  rain'd 

Upon  the  earth,  and  man  to  till  the  ground 

None  was,  but  from  the  earth  a  dewy  mist 

Went  up  and  watered  all  the  ground,  and  each 

Plant  of  the  field,  which  ere  it  was  in  th*  earth         395 

God  made,  and  every  herb,  before  it  grew 

On  the  green  stem ;  God  saw  that  it  was  good : 

So  ev^n  and  morn  recorded  the  third  day. 

Again  th^  Almighty  spake,  Let  there  be  lights 
High  in  th'  expanse  of  heaven  to  divide  S40 

The  day  from  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs. 
For  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  circling  years, 
And  let  them  be  for  lights,  as  I  ordain 

331.  though  God  had  yel  275.)   with    evening    harps  and 

not  rain'd  &cJ\  This  is  taken  from  matin,  (ver.  450.)   What  is  done 

the  second  chapter  of  Genesis ;  by  the  voices  and  instrumeats 

the  poet  was  studious  to  weave  is  poetically  ascribed  to  the  time 

in  all  that  Moses  had  written  of  in  which  they  were  employed, 

the  creation.  Gen.  ii.  4f,  5,  6,  Richardson, 
In  the  day  that  the  Lord  God        SSg.  Again  tK  Almighty  spake, 

made  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  Let  there  be  lifiht$  &c.j     Gen.  i. 

and  every  plant  of  the  field  before  14,  15.  And  God  said.  Let  there 

it  mas  in  the  earth,  and  every  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 

herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew :  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the 

for  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs, 

it  to  rain  upon  the  earthy  and  am!  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and 

there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  years :  And  let  them  be  for  lights 

ground :  but  there  went  up  a  mist  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to 

from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  give  light  upon  the  earth :  and  U 

whole  face  of  the  ground,  was  so.    We  see,  when  he  makes 

338.  So  ev'n  and  morn  recorded  the  divine  Person  speak,  he  still 

the  third  day,"]     Recorded,  cele-  keeps  close  to  Scripture ;  but  af- 

brated^  caused    to   be  reniem-  terwards  he  indulges  a  greater 

bered.     This  was  done  by  the  latitude  of  thought,  and  gives 

even  and  morning  chorus,  (ver.  freer  scope  to  his  imagination. 
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Their  office  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 

To  give  light  on  the  earth  ;  and  it  was  so,  345 

And  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  use 

To  man,  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  day, 

The  less  by  night  altern  ;  and  made  the  stars. 

And  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 

To^  illuminate  the  earth,  and  rule  the  day  350 

In  their  vicissitude,  and  rule  the  night. 

And  light  from  darkness  to  divide.     God  saw. 

Surveying  his  great  work,  that  it  was  good : 


346.  And  God  made  two  great  that  of  celestial  bodies  the  sun 

Ughts,2    The  several  glories  of  was  Jirst  framed,  and  then  the 

the  heavens  make  their  appear-  moon  and  stars,  observing  this 

ance  on  the  fourth  day.  Addison,  order  of  creation,  we  suppose. 

The  very  words  of  Moses,  And  according  to  the  d^ees  of  use- 

God  made  ttoo  great  lights;  not  fulness  to  men.     The  sun,  he 

that  they  were  greater  tluua  all  says,  was  unUghtsome  first ;  and 

other  stars  and  planets,  but  are  it  is  most    probable,  that   the 

only  greater  Ugnts  with  refer-  bodies  of  the  sun  and  moon  4*c. 

enoe  to  man,  and  therefore  Mil-  were  formed  at  the  same  time 

ton  judiciously  adds,  as  the  body  of  the  earth  on  the 

.  r    iLp'  fiwt    day,  but  they  were   not 

T^       l^^^i.'l^^ ^^  /L^'f^  i>^  made  those  complete  luminous 

To  man    the  greater  to  have  ^^^  ^^  ^j^  ^  ^j„^  ^^^  j^ 

rule  btfOMf,  jjjgj^  J  ^j     J        ^^^  ^ 

The  less  by  mghl  aUern ;  ^^^^  ^^   ^  ^8  ^^^^  ^ 

that  is,  alternate,  a  word  added  atmosphere    not    being   suffici- 

to  Moses's  account,  as  in  their  ently  cleared  before  to  transmit 

vicissitude    is    afterwards;     the  their  rays  to  the  earth.    Mil- 

greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  ton's    hypothesis    is    different 

the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night:  He  says  that  the  light  was  trans^ 

he  made  the  stars  also.    And  God  planted  from  her  cloudy  shrine  or 

set  them  in  the  firmament  (if  the  tabernacle,  wherein  she  had  so- 

heaven,  to  give  light   upon  the  joumed  the  three  first  days,  and 

earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day,  on  the  fourth  day  was  placed  in 

and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide  the  sun's  orb,  which  was  become 

the  light  from  Ste  darkness :  ctnd  now   the  great   palace  qf   light. 

God  saw  that  it  was  good.  Gen.  i.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that 

16,  17>  IB.     So  far,  we  see,  he  this  is  all  hypothesis,  and  that 

keeps    close  to  Scripture,  but  the  Scripture  determines  nothing 

then  he  launches  out,  and  says,  one  way  or  other. 
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For  of  celestial  bodies  first  the  sun 

A  mighty  sphere  he  framed,  unlightsome  first,  355 

Though  of  ethereal  mould  :  then  fonn'd  the  moon 

Globose,  and  ei)ery  magnitude  of  stars, 

And  sowM  with  stars  the  heav'n  thick  as  a  field : 

Of  light  by  far  the  greater  part  he  took. 

Transplanted  firom  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  plac'd      360 

In  the  sun's  orb,  made  porous  to  receive 

And  drink  the  liquid  light,  firm  to  retain 

Her  gather^  beams,  great  palace  now  of  light. 

Hither  as  to  their  fountain  other  stars 


35S.  And  saw'd  with  stan  the 
keavn  thick  as  ajield:']  This 
allusion  is  extremely  elegant 
Manil.  t.  726. 

Tunc  oonferta  licet  coeli  fulgentia 

templa 
Cernere  bemlnibus  densiB^  totisque 

micare 
Floribus : 

where  Milton  seems  to  have 
read  conserta,  which  is  much 
more  beautiful ;  and  his  reading 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  word 
densist  which  would  be  unneces- 
sary^  and  even  bad,  with  the 
word  conferta.     Richardson. 

361.  — made  porous  to  receive 
And  drink  the  liquid  Ught,firm 

to  retain 
Her  gathered  beams,'] 
Porous. yet  firm.  Milton  seems 
to  have  taken  this  thought  from 
what  is  said  of  the  Bologna  stone^ 
which  being  placed  in  the  light 
willimbibe^  and  for  some  time  re- 
tain it  so  as  to  enlighten  a  dark 
place.    Richardson. 

362.  And  drink  the  liquid 
Ughi,']  Dr.  Bentley  finds  fault 
with  the  word  light  being  re- 


peated so  often,  and  in  two 
places  substitutes  some  other 
expression  in  the  room  of  it; 
but  when  Milton  was  describings 
the  creation  of  light,  it  was  bet- 
ter (as  Dr.  Pearce  judiciously 
observes)  to  keep  strictly  to  the 
word,  though  frequently  re- 
peated, than  to  vary  it  by 
phrases  and  circumlocutions. 

364.  Hither  as  to  their  foun'- 
tain  othei'  stars']  So  the  sun  is 
called  by  Lucretius,  v.  282.  the 
fountain  of  light,  of  liquid  light. 

Largus  item  liquid!  fons  himinis, 
Gethereus  sol 

Irrigat  assidue  coelum  candore  re- 
cent!: 

and  by  other  stars  are  meant  the 
planets,  as  appears  by  mention- 
ing particularly  the  morning 
planet  Venus, 

And  hence  the  morning  planet  gilds 
her  horns ; 

In  the  first  edition  it  was  his 
horns,  but  the  author  in  the 
second  edition  softened  it  into 
her  horjis,  which  is  certainly 
properer  for  the  planet  Venus, 
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Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light. 
And  hence  the  morning  planet  gilds  her  horns ; 
By  tincture  or  reflection  they  augment 
Their  small  peculiar,  though  from  human  sight 
So  far  remote,  with  diminution  seen. 
First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen, 
Regent  of  day,  and  all  th'  horizon  round 
Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 


365 


370 


though  Dr.  Bendey  and  Mr. 
Fenton  have  still  printed  it  his 
horns. 

370.  First  m  his  east  the  glo- 
riotu  lamp  fvas  seen,']  It  is  in- 
deed a  little  inaccurate  to  make 
this  as  well  as  the  former  verse 
conclude  with  the  word  seen ; 
hut  this  is  not  so  bad  as'when 
both  verses  rhyme  together,  as 
in  ii.  2«0. 

This  horror  will    grow  mild»  this 

darkness  light ; 
Besides  what  hope  the  nsver-ending 

flight; 

And  in  vi.  34. 

far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence ;  for  this  was  all  thy 
care; 

And  709. 

Bj  sacred  unction,  thy  deserved 
right. 

Go  then  thou  mightiest  in  thy  Fa- 
ther's might : 

And  in  xi.  230. 

One  of  the  heav'nij  host,  and  by  his 

gait 
None  of  the  meanest,  some  great 

potentate. 

And  597. 

The  bent  qf  nature ;  which  he  thus 

ezpress'd. 
True  opener  of  mine  eyes,  prime 

angal  blest. 

VOL.  II. 


There  ar^  perhaps  two  or  three 
other  instances  in  the  poem: 
but  the  jingle  of  the  rhyme  is 
pretty  well  avoided  by  the  pause 
in  the  verses,  or  by  their  run* 
ning  into  one  anoUier.  How- 
ever it  would  have  been  more 
artificial,  if  the  structure  had 
been  different  We  know  very 
well  that  there  are  parallel  in* 
stances  even  in  Homer  and  Vir<* 
gil  i  but  though  some  may  think 
them  beauties  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  we  think  them  none  in 
an  English  poem  professedly 
written  in  blank  verse.  In  aXL 
such  cases  we  must,  say  with 
Horace,  De  Arte  Poet  SbU 

Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine, 

non  ego  paucis 
Off^ndar  maculis,  quaa  aut  incuria 

fudit, 
Aut  humana  paruin  cavit  natura. 

87?.    jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  through  heaven's 
high  road ;] 
Longitude  signifies  the  8un*a 
course  from  east  to  west  in  a 
straight  and  direct  line :  and  we 
find  Milton  using  the  word  after 
much  the  same  manner  in  lii. 
576.  This  passage  alludes  to 
Psalm  xix.  5.  where  it  is  said  of 
the  sun,  that  he  rejoiceth  as  a 
giant  to  run  his  course,  Pearce. 
D 
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His  longitude  through  heav^n^s  high  road  ;  the  gray 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  dancM 

Shedding  sweet  influence :  less  bright  the  moon       375 

But  opposite  in  levellM  west  was  set 

His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light    * 

From  him,  for  other  light  she  needed  none 

In  that  asp^t,  and  still  that  distance  keeps    ' 

Till  night,  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines,        sso 

RevolvM  on  heaven's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 

With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds, 

With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appeared 
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Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before 
him  dancd 

Shedding  9weet  vniiuence:'\ 
These  are  beautiful  images^  and 
very  much  resemble  the  famous 
picture  of  the  morning  by  Guido, 
where  die  sun  is  represented  in 
his  chariot,  with  the  Aurora  fly- 
ing before  him,  shedding  flow- 
ers, and  seven  beautiful  nymph- 
like  figures  dancmg  before  and 
about  his  chariot,  which  are 
commonly  taken  for  the  Hours, 
but  possibly  may  be  the  Pleiades, 
as  diey  are  seven  in  number, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a 
reason  why  the  hours  should  be 
signified  by  that  number  parti- 
cttlcrly.  The  picture  is  on  a 
ceiling  at  Rome;  but  there  are 
copies  of  it  in  England,  and  an 
excellent  print  by  Jac.  Frey. 
The  Pleiades  are  seven  stars  in 
the  neck  of  the  constellation 
Taurus,  which  rising  about  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  are 
called  by  the  Latins  FergUUe. 
Our  poet  therefore  in  saying 
that  the  Pleiades  danced  before 


the  sun  at  his  creation,  intimates 
very  plainly  that  the  creation 
was  in  the  spring  according  to 
the  common  opinimi.  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  3SS,  Sfc. 

— Ver   illud  ent;    ver  magaut 

agebat 
Orbisy  et  hibeniis  ptreebant  iatibus 

Euri, 
Cum  prime  lucem  peeudM  hauaere^ 

And  when  be  farther  adds,  shed^ 
ding  sweet  influence,  it  is  in  allu- 
sion to  Job  xxxviii.  Bi,  Canst 
thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of 
Pleiades  f 

S82.  With  thousand  lesser  lights 
dividual  holds,']  Dividuus  is  an 
O vidian  adjective.  Amor.  i.  v.  10. 
ii.  X.  10.  Art  Amator.  ii.  488, 
&c.  and  Milton  has  twice  An- 
glicised it  in  Par.  Lost ;  viz.  in 
this  place,  and  again  b.  xiL  86. 
of  liberty, 

-*  which  always  with  right  iMton 

dwella  • 

Twinn^y  and   from   her  hath   no 

dMdualhdng. 

7.  WarUm. 
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Spangling  the  (lemisphere :  then  first  adornM 

With  their  bright  luminaries  that  set  and  rose,         SBS 

Glad  evening  and  glad  mom  crownM  the  fourth  day. 

And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul : 
And  let  fowl  fly  above  the  earth,  with  wings 
Display M  on  the^  open  firmament  of  heaven.  390 

And  God  created  the  great  whales,  and  each 
Soul  Uving,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteously 
The  waters  generated  by  their  kinds, 
And  every  bird  of  wing  after  his  kind ; 
And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  bless'd  them,  saying,  395 


387.  And  God  said.  &c.]  This  20.  (which  follows  the  LXXver* 
and  eleven  verses  following  are  aion  here,)  creeping  ihmgs  are 
almost  word  for  word  from  said  to  have  been  created  on  the 
Genesis  i.  20,  %l,  22.  Jnd  God  £fth  day.  Le  Clerc  too  vnlh 
4aid,  Let  the  waten  bring  forth  the  generality  of  interpreters 
abundantly  the  nuning  creature  renders  the  Hebrew  word  by 
that  hath  liftf  and  fowl  that  may  reptile.    To  this  Dr.  Bentley  ob* 

fy  above  the  earth  in  the  open  jects  that  creeping  things  were 

firmament  of  heaven.    And  God  created  on  the  sixth  day,  ae* 

created  great  whakg, '  and  every  cording  to  the  account  given  us 

living  creature  that  moveth,  which  by  Moses  and  by  Milton  him- 

the  waters  brought  forth  abun-  self.     But  by  reptile  or  creeping 

dantly,  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  here  Milton  means  all  such 

winged  fowl  after  his  kind :  and  creatures  as  move  in  the  waters, 

.  God  saw  that  it  was  good.    And  (see  Le  Clerc's  note  on  Gen.  i. 

God   blessed    them,    saying,   Be  SO.)  and  by  creeping  thing  men« 

fruitful  and  multiply,  and  flX  the  tioned  in  the  sixth  day's  creation 

waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  he  means  creeping  things  of  the 

mult^y  in  the  earth.    This  is  earth ;  for  so  both  in^  Milton's 

the  general  account  of  the  fifth  account,  ver.  452.  and  in  Gen.  i. 

day's    creation,   and    the    poet  24.  the  words  of  the  earth  are  to 

afterwards  branches  it  out  into  be  joined   in    construction    to 

the  several  particulars.  creeping  thing.    Hence  the  ob- 

388.  Reptile  with  spawn  abun-  jection  is  answered  by  saying 
dant,  living  soul .-]  By  reptile  is  that  they  were  not  the  same 
meant  creeping  thin^;  and  ac-  creeping  things  which  Milton 
cording  to  the  marginal  readin|^  mentions  in  the  two  places, 
of  our  fii^lish  version.  Gen.  1.  Pearce. 
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Be  fruitiiil,  multiply,  and  in  the  seas 

And  lakes  and  running  streams  the  waters  fill; 

And  let  the  fowl  be  multiplied  on  th'  earth. 

Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay 

With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals  400 

Of  fish  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 

Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 

Bank  the  mid  sea :  part  single  or  with  mate 

Graze  the  sea  weed  their  pasture,  and  through  groves 


400.  With  fry  ihnvmerable 
9warm,  8cc.l  One  would  won- 
der how  the  poet  could  be  so 
concise  in  his  description  of  the 
six  days'  works,  as  to  compre- 
hend them  within  the  bounds 
of  an  episode,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  particular,  as  to  give  us 
a  lively  idea  of  them.  This  is 
still  more  remarkable  in  his  ac« 
count  of  the  fifUi  and  sixth  days, 
in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to 
our  view  the  whole  animal  cre- 
ation from  the  reptile  to  the 
behemoth.  As  the  lion  and  the 
leviathan  are  two  of  the  noblest 
productions  in  the  world  of  liv- 
mg  creatures,  the  reader  will 
find  a  most  exquisite  spirit  of 
poetry  in  the  account  which  our 
author  gives  us  of  them.  The 
sixth  day  concludes  with  the 
formation  of  man,  upon  which 
the  angel  takes  occasion,  as  he 
did  after  the  battle  in  heaven, 
to  remind  Adam  ^f  his  obedi- 
ence, which  was  the  principal 
design  of  this  his  visit   Addison. 

402.    in  icuUs  that  oft 

Bank  the  mid  sea :] 
Shoals  of  fish  so  vast,  that  they 
appear  like  mighty  banks  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea.     Sculls  and 
shoals    are  vast   multitudes   of 


fish,  of  the  Saxon  sceole,  an  as- 
sembly.    Hume, 

Shoals  in  sculls  seems  an  odd 
expression;  would  not  shoals 
and  sculls  be  better? 

404.  and  through  groves 

Of  coral  stray,"] 
Coral  is  a  production  of  the  sea. 
The  learned  Kircher  supposes 
entire  forests  of  it  to  grow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  which  may 
justify  our  author's  expression 
of  groves  ofcoraL  The  ancients 
believed  that  it  was  soft  under 
the  water  and  hardened  in  the 
air.  Ovid  has  expressed  this 
notion  very  prettily  in  Met  iv. 
750. 

Nunc  quoque  caraliis  eadem  natura 

remansit, 
Duritiem  tacto  capiant  ut  ab  a&re; 

quodque 
Vimen  in  aequore  ertt,  fiat  super 

aequora  saxum* 

The  pliant  iprays  of  eoral  yet  de- 
clare 

Their  8tiff*ning  nature,  when    ez- 
pob'd  to  air. 

Those  epraja,  which  did  like  bend-" 
ing  osiera  move, 

SnatchM  from  their  element, 
durate  prove. 

And  shruba  beneath   the  waves, 
grow  stones  above.  J 

Ensdem. 

404.  Coral  is  in  reality  pro« 
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Of  coral  stray,  or  sporting  with  quick  glance  405 

Show  to  the  sun  their  wavM  coats  dropt  with  gold^ 
Or  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  nutrinoent,  or  under  rocks  their  food 
In  jointed  armour  watch :  on  smooth  the  sea], 
And  bended  dolphins  play :  part  huge  of  bulk         410 
Wallowing  unwieldy^,  enormous  in  their  gait 
Tempest  the  ocean :  there  leviathan, 
Hugest  of  living  creatures,  on  the  deep 


dooed  by  marine  insects,  and  is 
eanally  hard,  in  the  water,  and 
WDen  taken  out  of  it.  See  par- 
ticularly the  curious  account  of 
coral-reefs,  in  Captain  Flinders's 
Voyage  to  Terra  Auslralis,  or 
the  Qyarierbf  Review,  vol.  xiL 
art.  1.    E. 

409*  In  Jointed  armour]  The 
reader  cannot  but  be  pleased 
-with  the  beauty  of  this  meta- 
phor. The  shells  of  lobsters, 
te.  and  armour  very  much  re- 
semble one  another ;  and  in  the 
GiTil  wars  there  was  a  regiment 
of  horse  so  completely  armed, 
that  they  were  called  Sir  Arthur 
Haslerig*s  lobsters.  Possibly 
Milton  might  be  thinking  of 
them  at  this  very  time. 
409-  — Oft  smooth  the  seal. 
And  bended  dolphins  play :] 
The  seal  or  sea-calf  and  the  dol- 
phin are  observed  to  sport  on 
smooth  seas  in  calm  weather. 
The  dolphin  is  called  bended,  not 
that  he  really  is  so  more  than 
any  other  fish,  but  only  appears 
crooked,  as  he  forms  an  arch 
by  leaping  out  of  the  water 
and  instantly  dropping  into  it 
again  with  nis  head  foremost. 
Ovid   therefore    describes  him 


tergo  delphina  recurvo.  Fast  ii. 
113.  and  his  sportive  nature  is 
alluded  toby  Virgil,  Mn.  v.  594. 

Delphinum  limiles;   qui  per  maria 

humida  nando 
Carpathium  Libycumqae  aecant,  /»• 

iuntqueper  undat. 

And  how  smooth  is  the  verse 
that  describes  the  seal  and  dol- 
phin sporting  upon  the  smooth 
water! 

■     ■■on  smooth  the  seal 
And  bended  dolphins  play  t 

as  in  the  rough  measures  follow* 
ing  one  almost  sees  porpoises 
and  other  unwieldy  creatures 
tumbling  about  in  the  ocean. 

412.  Tefnpest  the  ocean  .'^  Mil- 
ton has  here  with  very  great  art 
and  propriety  adopted  the  Italian 
verb  tempestare.    Thyer. 

412.  — M«r6  leviathan,]  The 
best  critics  and  commentators 
upon  Job  by  the  leviathan  un- 
derstand the  crocodile,  and  Mil- 
ton in  several  particulars  de- 
scribes the  leviathan  like  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job,  and 
yet  by  others  it  seems  as  if  he 
meant  the  whale.  See  the  note 
upon  book  L  SOO. 
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StretchM  like  a  promontory  sleeps  or  swims 

And  seems  a  moving  land,  and  at  bis  gills  415 

Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out  a  sea. 

Mean  while  the  tepid  caves,  and  fens  and  shores 

Their  brood  as  numerous  hatdi,  from  th'  e^  that  soon 

Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclosed 

Their  callow  young,  but  featherM  soon  and  fledge    420 

They  summ'd  their  pens,  and  soaring  th^  air  sublime 

With  clang  despisM  the  ground,  under  a  cloud 

In  prospect;  there  the  eagle  and  the  stork 

On  cliffs  and  cedar  tops  their  eyries  build : 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise  435 

In  common,  rang'd  in  figure  wedge  their  way. 


4X6.  — and  at  his  trunk  spouts 
out  a  sea."] 

— Bt  acceptum  patuJSs  mare  naribus 
efflant.    OvieL  Met,  iii.  686. 

451.  Tkey  summed  their  pens,'] 
Pens  from  penna  a  feather. 
Summed  is  a  term  in  falconry ;  a 
hawk  is  said  to  be  full  summed^ 
when  his  feathers  are  grown  to 
their  full  strength.  So  Par.  Reg. 
i.  14. 

With  proap'rous  wing  JmU  ntmm'd, 

Richardson. 

452.  With  dang  despised  the 
ground,  under  a  cloud. 

In  prospect ;] 
That  is,  the  birda  were  so 
vasny,  Uiat  the  ground^  from 
whence  they  rose,  would  have 
appeared  to  be  under  a  doud,  if 
one  had  seen  it  at  a  distance: 
in  this  sense  we  have  ver.  555. 
how  it  (the  world)  showed  in 
prospect  yVofn  his  throne.  Pearoe. 

Under  a  cloud,  the  ground 
being  shaded  by  the  mmtitude 


of  birds  seemed  as  when  a  dixid 
passes  over  it.    Bkhardson. 

423.  — there  the  eagle  and  the 
stork 

On  cliffs  and  cedar  tops  their 
eyries  build  .*] 
These  birds  build  their  eyries, 
that  is,  their  nests,  in  such  high 
places.  In  Job  zxxix.  t7,  88. 
it  is  said  particularly  citbe  eagle. 
Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy 
command,  and  make  her  nest  on 
highf  She  dwelleth  and  alndetK 
on  the  rock,  upon  the  crag  of  the 
rock,  and  the  strong  place.  And 
Pliny  says  of  diem>  Nidificant 
in  petris  et  arboribus.  L.  x. 
sect.  4. 

426.  — ranged  iu  figure  wedge 
their  way,']  Pliny  has  described 
certain  birds  of  passage,  flying 
in  the  form  of  a  w^ge,  ana 
spreading  wider  and  wider* 
Those  behind  rest  upon  those 
before,  till  the  leaders  being 
tired  are  in  their  turn  receivea 
into  the  rear.    A  tergo  eeosim 
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Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  fordi 

Their  airy  caravan  high  over  seas 

Flying,  and  over  lands  with  mutual  wing 

Easing  their  flight ;  so  steers  the  prudent  crane       430 

Her  annual  voys^,  borne  on  winds ;  the  air 

Floats,  as  they  pass,  fanned  with  unnumbered  plumes : 

From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with  song 

Solac'd  the  woods,  and  spread  their  painted  wings 

Till  ev^n,  nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale  4ss 


dOatante  se  coneo  porrig^ur 
agmen,  larg^ae  impellenti  prae- 
beCiir  aurae.  Colla  imponunt 
prscedentibus:  fessos  duces  ad 
terga  recipiunt.  Nat.  Hist  L  z. 
sect  32.  But  as  this  migration 
of  birds  is  one  of  the  most  won* 
derfttl  instincts  of  nature,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add  some  better 
authorities  to  explain  and  jus- 
tify our  author  than  Pliny.  Jer. 
Tiii.  7.  takes  notice  of  this  re- 
markable instinct;  Yea  the  stork 
m  ike  heaven  kfunoeth  her  apm 
pointed  times,  and  the  turtle,  and 
Hie  crane,  and  the  swaUow,  o6* 
serve  the  time  of  their  coming, 
&c  So  very  hUOUgent  are  they 
qf  seasons.  And  as  MOton  in* 
stances  in  the  crane  particularly, 
we  will  quote  what  the  inge- 
nious aumor  of  Spectacle  de  la 
Nature  says  upon  this  «>ocasion. 
Dial.  xi.  "  As  to  wild  ducks 
''  and  cranes,  both  the  one  and 
'<  the  other  at  the  approach  of 
"  winter  fly  in  quest  of  more 
**  fiKTonrable  dimates.  They  all 
'«  assemble  at  a  certain  day  like 
<«  swallows  and  quails.  They 
^  decamp  at  the  same  time,  and 
<'  it  is  very  agreeable  to  observe 
''their  flight.  They  generally 
"range  themselires   in  a  long 


'*  column  like  an  I,  or  in  two 
**  lines  united  in  a  point  like  a 
''  V  reversed.*'  And  so  as  Mil- 
**  ton  says, 

«  — rang'd  in  6gaxe  wedge  their  waj. 

''  The  duck  or  quail,  who  forms 
M  the  point,  cuts  the  air,  and 
''facilitates  a  passage  to  those 
"  who  follow;  but  he  is  charged 
"  with  this  commission  only  for 
'^  a  certain  time,  at  the  condu- 
"  sion  of  which  he  wheels  into 
"  the  rear,  and  another  takes 
''  his  post."  And  thus  as  Mil- 
ton says, 

— ri— with  mutual  wing 
EaeiDg  their  flights. 

435.  — nor  then  the  solemn 
nightingale  Scc.^  If  the  reader 
has  not  taken  particular  notice 
of  it,  he  will  be  surprised  as  weU 
as  pleased  to  see  m  how  manv 
passages  and  with  what  admi- 
ration Milton  q>eaks  of  this 
diarming  songster.  He  com* 
pares  his  own  making  verses 
m  his  blindness  to  the  nightin- 
gale's singhdg  in  the  dark.  liL  87* 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  volun- 
tary mofe  ^ 
Harmonious  numhers ;  as  the  walEe* 

ftilbird 
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Ceas'd  warbling,  hut  all  night  tun'd  her  soft  lays: 

Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  hathM 

Their  downy  breast ;  the  swan  with  arched  neck 


Sings  darkling,  and  in  abadiatt  co- 
vert bid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note. 

In  that  channing  description  of 
evening,  iv.  598.  nothing  can 
be  more  channing  than  what  is 
said  of  the  nightingale. 

Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and 
bird^ 

Tbey  to  tbeir  grassy  coucb,  these  to 
tbeir  nests 

Were  slunk;  all  but  the  wakeful 
nightingale ; 

She  all  night  long  her  amorous  des- 
cant sung; 

Silence  was  pleas'd. 

In  that  tender  speech  of  Eve*s  to 
Adam^  iv.  639. 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all 
time,  &c. 

Amongst  other  pleasing  images 
he  mentions  twice 

—the  silent  night 
With  this  her  solemn  bird. 

And  Adam  and  Eve  are  made 
to  sleep  lulled  by  nightingales, 
iv.  771. 

And  when  the  evil  Spirit 
tempts  Eve  in  her  dream,  he 
mentions  this  as  one  of  the 
strongest  temptations  to  induce 
her  to  walk  out  in  the  cool  even- 
ing, y,  38. 

Why  slccp'st  thou,  Eve  ?  now  is  the 
pleasant  time. 

The  cool,  the  silent,  save  whei«  si- 
lence yields 

To  the  night  warbling  bird,  that  now 
awake 

Tunes  sweetest  his  love-laboui^d  song. 

And  here  when  the  poet  is  de- 
scribing the  creation  of  all  the 
sorts  and  species  of  fowl,  of 
singing  birds  he  particularizes 
the  nightingale  alone. 


Prom  branch  to  branch  the  smaller 

birds  with  song 
SolacM  the  woods,  and  spread  tbeir 

painted  wings 
Till   ev'n,    nor   then    the   solemn 

nightingala 
Ceai^d  warbling,  but  all  night  tun'd 

her  soft  lays* 

And  upon  Adam's  and  Eve's 
first  coming  together  the  nightin- 
gale sung  the  epithalamium  or 
wedding  song,  viii.  518. 

—The  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  even* 

ing  star 
On  his  hill  top  to  light  the  bridal 

lamp. 

Other  poets  mention  the  nightin« 
gale  perhaps  by  way  of  simile^ 
but  none  of  them  dwells,  or  de- 
lights to  dwell,  so  much  upon  it 
as  our  author.  And  he  ex- 
presses the  same  fondness  and 
admiration  in  other  parts  of  his 
works.  We  will  give  an  in- 
stance out  of  the  II  Penseroso,  as 
it  is  rather  more  particular  than 
the  rest 

And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 
'Lejis  Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night. 
Sweet  bird  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of 

folly. 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  1 
Thee  chauntress  oft  the  woodK  among 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even -song ; 
And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 

And  in  his  sonnets,  the  first  is 
addre&s*d  To  the  nightingale. 

438.  — the  9wan  with  arched 
neck]    The  ancient  poets  have 
not  hit  upon    this    beauty,  so* 
lavish  as   they  have   been   in 
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Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet ;  yet  oft  they  quit  440 

The  dank,  and  rising  on  stiff  pentaons,  tower 
The  mid  aereal  sky :  Others  on  ground 
WalkM  firm ;  the  crested  cock  whose  clarion  sounds 
The  silent  hours,  and  th'  other  whose  gay  train 
Adorns  him,  coloured  with  the  florid  hue  445 

Of  rainbows  and  starry'  eyes.     The  waters  thus 
With  fish  replenish^,  and  the  air  with  fowl, 
Evening  and  morn  soIemnizM  the  fifth  day. 

The  sixth,  and  of  creation  last  arose 
With  evening  harps  and  matin,  when  God  said,       4^0 


their  descriptions  of  the  swan. 
Homer  calls  the  swan  long- 
necked  2wXtxf^*9,  hut  how 
much  more  picturesque  if  he  had 
arched  this  length  of  neck  I  her 
wingi  mantling  jftroudbf,  her 
wings  are  then  a  little  detached 
from  her  sides,  raised  and  spread 
as  a  mantle^  which  she  does  with 
an  apparent  pride,  as  is  also 
seen  in  her  whole  figure,  atti- 
tude^  and  motion.    Richardson, 

Dr.  Bentlej  wonders  that  he 
should  make  the  swan  of  the 
feminine  gender,  contrary  to 
both  Greek  and  Latin.  I  sup- 
pose he  did  it  because  he  thought 
It  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  ear.  Rows  his  state  sounds 
rather  too  rough. 

439*  Between  her  white  fvings 
mantUng  proudly,  rows 

Her  state  with  oary  feet;"] 
A  stale  aignified  a  canopy  over 
a  throne  or  chair  of  state* 
In  this  peculiar  sense,  and  not 
under  the  general  and  popular 
idea  of  pomp  or  dignity,  state 
is  to  be  understood  in  this  pas- 


Here  is  an  affected  and  un- 
natural conceit*  like  too  many 
others,  even  in  MUton.  He 
means  that  the  swan  in  swim- 
ming forms  a  superb  canopy 
with  her  neck  and  head,  under 
which  she  floats,  or  which  she 
rowsfoTtoard  with  hex  feet,  [S^ 
the  note.  Par.  Lost,  z.  445.] 
r.  Warton, 

443.  — the  crested  cock — ^]  So 
Ovid  calls  him  cristatus  ales. 
Fast  i.  455. 

Nocte  DeiB  Kocti  cristatus  caeditur 
ales. 
Quod  tepidum  vigill  provocat  ate 
diem. 

450.  .^,4Qhen  God  said,  &c.] 
So  Gen.  i.  24.  And  God  said.  Lei 
the  earth  bring  forth  the  living 
creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  and 
creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the 
earth  after  his  kind.  We  ob- 
served before,  that  when  Milton 
makes  the  divine  Person  speak, 
he  keeps  closely  to  Scripture. 
Now  what  we  render  living  crea» 
ture  is  living  soul  in  the  He- 
brew, which  Milton  usually  fc4« 
lows  rather  than  our  translation ; 
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Let  th^  earth  bring  forth  «oiil  living  in  her  kind, 
Cattle  and  creeping  things,  and  beast  of  th^  earth, 
Each  in  their  kind.    The  earth  obeyed,  and  straight 
Opening  her  fertile  womb  teemM  at  a  birth 
Iniiumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms,  455 

LimbM  and  full  grown  :  out  of  the  ground  up  rose 
As  from  his  lair  the  wild  beast  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den ; 
Among  the  trees  in  pairs  they  rose,  they  walked  : 
The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  mead&ws  green :  460 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks 


and  soul  it  should  be  here  as  in 
yer.  818.  Uvin^  ami,  and  39?. 
mml  tivmg.  It  is  indeed  fowl  in 
all  the  printed  copies. 

Let  th*  earth  bring  forth  JM  living 
in  her  kind  x 

but  Dr.  Bentley^  Dr.  Pearce, 
Mr.  Richardson,  and  common 
sense,  all  condemn  this  reading; 
it  is  manifestly  nothing  but  an 
error  of  the  press  that  has  run 
through  all  the  editions;  for 
fowl  were  all  created  the  day 
before,  and  not  on  this  day. 
We  have  therefore  restored  the 
true  genuine  reading. 

Let  th'  earth  bring  forth  ioui  living 
in  her  kind. 

We  are  very  cautious  in  admit- 
ting any  alterations  into  the  text 
of  Milton;  but  in  correcting 
such  mistdkes  as  this  we  con- 
ceive we  do  no  more  than  Mil- 
ton himself  would  have  us  do ; 
who,  after  the  table  of  errata  in 
the  first  edition,  says.  Other 
literal  faults  the  reader  of  himtelf 
may  correct.  And  for  the  same 
reason  we  agree  with  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  that  in  the  next  verse  it 
should  be  creeping  thing  rather 


than  things,  because  it  is  more 
conformable  to  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture* 

CatUe  and  ercfpiiy  ^itig$  and  beast 
of  th*  earth. 

455.  Ifmumerous  limng  crea* 
tureS'^']  Innumerous  is  uncom- 
mon. He  has  the  ezpression 
innumerous  boughs,  Comus,  349. 
which  Pope  Ims  adopted  into 
his  Odyssey.     T.  Warton. 

456.  — Ott^  <f  the  groufid  up 
rose 

As  from  his  lair  the  wild  beast 
where  he  wons 

In  forest  totld,] 
Lair,  or  layer,  an  old  Saxon 
word  signifying  a  bed.  The  use 
of  this  wofd  is  still  kept  up 
among  us,  as  when  we  oul  the 
different  strata  or  beds  of  earth, 
some  of  day,  some  of  chalk, 
some  of  stone,  8(c*  lairs,  Wons 
is  an  old  Saxon  word  signifying 
to  dwell  or  inhabit.  Dr.  Bent- 
1^  reads  In  forest  wide,  instead 
01  wild,  wild  beast  going  before ; 
but  Milton  does  not  dislike  sudi 
a  repetition  of  the  same  word. 

40l.  Those  rare  and  solitary y 
these  in  flocks']  Those,  that  is, 
the  wild  beasts  mentioned    in 
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PasturiDg  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  upsprung. 

The  grassy  clods  now  calWd,  now  half  appeared 

The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds,  46f 

And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane ;  the  ounce. 

The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 

Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 

In  hillocs :  the  swift  stag  from  under  ground 

Bore  up  his  branching  head :  scarce  from  his  mould  470 


▼er.  457'  these  the  tame^  the 
eattU;  and  it  ii  a  very  signal 
act  of  Providence  that  there  are 
80  few  of  the  former  sort^  and 
80  many  of  the  latter,  for  the 
use  and  service  of  roan. 

462.  —broad  herds]  This  will 
aonnd  a  little  strange  to  the  ear 
of  an  English  reader,  who  must 
therefore  he  told  that  he  follows 
Homer  literally.   Iliad,  xi.  678. 


Virgil  hath  a  long  herd,  JEn.  i. 
186. 

•— et    longum   ppr   TaUes    paBcitur 
agmen. 

Richardson, 

46s.  The  grassy  clods  now 
eah'd,']  Dr.  BenUey  quarrels 
with  this  expression,  and  sa3rs, 
Aat  caked  is  a  metaphor  very 
heroical,  especially  for  wild 
beasts.  But,  as  Dr.  Pearce 
justly  observes,  to  ealve  (from 
Ae  Belgic  word  Kalven)  signi- 
fies to  bring  forth:  it  is  a  ge- 
neral word,  and  does  not  rekte 
to  cows  only;  for  hinds  are  said 
to  calve  in  Job  xzxix.  1.  and 
Ptadm  xxix«  9.  Mr.  Addison  par- 
ticularly commends  this  meta- 
phor: and  the  whole  description 


of  the  beasts  rising  out  of  the 
earth,  though  Dr.  Bentley  con- 
demns it  as  an  insertion  of  the 
editor's,  is  certainly  not  only 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Milton, 
but  may  be  esteemed  a  shining 
part  of  the  poem.  He  supposes 
the  beasts  to  rise  out  of  the 
earth,  in  perfect  forms,  limbed 
and  full  gronn,  as  Raphael  had 
painted  diis  subject  oefore  in 
the  Vatican  I  and  he  describes 
their  manner  of  rising  in  figures 
and  attitudes,  and  in  numbers 
too,  suited  to  their  various  na- 
tures. 

467.  The  libbard,}  The  same 
as  the  leopard ;  a  word  used  by 
Spenser  and  the  old  poets.  Faery 
Queen,  b.  i.  cant.  vi.  st  S5. 

470. scarce  from  his  mould 

Behemoth  biggest  bom  qf  earth 
upheaved 

His  vasiness :] 
The  numbers  are  excellent,  and 
admirably  express  the  heaviness 
and  unwieldiness  of  the  elephant, 
for  it  is  plainly  the  elqihant 
that  Milton  means.  Behemoth 
and  leviathan  are  two  creatures, 
described  in  the  book  of  Job, 
and  formerly  the  generality  of 
interpreters  understood  by  them 
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Behemoth  biggest  bom  of  earth  upheavM 
His  vastness :  fleec'd  the  flocks  and  bleating  rose» 
As  plants :  ambiguous  between  sea  alid  land 
The  river  horse  and  scaly  crocodile. 
At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect  or  worm :  those  wavM  their  hmber  fans 
For  wingdt  sind  smallest  lineaments  exact 
In  all  the  liveries  deckM  of  summer's  pride 
With  spots  of  gold  and  purple*,  azure  and  green  : 
These  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew, 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace ;  not  all 
Minims  of  nature ;  some  of  serpent  kind, 
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the  elephant  and  the  whale :  but 
the  learned  Bochart  and  other 
later  critics  have  endeavoured  to 
fihew^  that  behemoth  ia  the  river 
horse,  and  leviathan  the  crocodile. 
It  seems  as  if  Milton  was  of  the 
former  opinion,  by  mentioning 
leviathan  among  the  fishes^  and 
the  river  horse  and  scaly  crocodile, 
ver.  474.  as  distinct  from  hehe" 
moth  and  leviathan;  and  there 
is  surely  authority  sufficient  to 
justify  a  poet  in  that  opinion. 
Behemoth  biggest  born.  The  al- 
literation, as  the  critics  call  it, 
is  very  remarkable,  all  the  words 
beginning  with  b.  We  had  an- 
other instance  a  little  before  in 
the  production  of  the  mountains, 
ver.  286. 

and  their  broad  hare  hack*  up- 
heave 
Into  the  clouds. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  beauty 

that  is  admired  in  Virgil,  ^n.  i. 

61. 

Hoc  metuetu%  fnokmqite  et  monie*  in- 
super  altos 
Imposujt. 


It  is  the  same  style  of  sound,  and 
the  verse  labours  as  much  with 
broad  bare  backs  and  behemoth 
biggest  born  as  with  mettiens, 
molem,  montes.  And  the  labour 
of  these  lines  appears  greater  in 
contrast  with  the  ease  of  the 
following  measures,  which  de* 
scribe  the  lesser  animals  spring- 
ing up  as  lightly  and  as  thick  as 
plants  J 

—fleec'd  the  flocks  and  bleating  rose. 
As  plants. 


478. 


•decked]    It  is  a  verb 


here  and  not  a  participle— -and 
decked  their  smallest  lineaments 
exact  in  all  the  liveries  &c 

482.  Minims  of  nature  ;]  This 
word  minims  is  formed  from  the 
adjective  minima,  and  in  allusion 
to  the  Vulgar  Latin  of  Prov. 
zxx.  24.  Quatuor  ista  sunt  mini- 
ma terra.  The  word  was  in  use 
before  for  an  order  of  friars^ 
Minim,  minimi,  so  called  from 
affected  humility. 
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Wondrous  in  length  and  corpulence,  involvM 
Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings.     First  crept 
The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident  485 

Of  future,  in  small  room  large  heart  inclosed. 
Pattern  of  just  equality  perhaps 
Hereafter,  joined  in  her  popular  tribes 
Of  commonalty :  i  warming  next  appeared 
The  female  bee,  that  feeds  her  husband  drone  490 


485. 


-provident 


Offuture,'] 
Aa  Horace  says^  Sat.  i.  L  35. 

Haud  iguutL  wc  non  incauta  ftitari, 

til  Mmall  room    large  heart  in» 
closed,  Georg.  iv.  83. 

Ingentet  animos  angusto  in  pectore 
▼enant. 

It  18  there  said  of  the  bee,  and 
here  applied  ta  the  ant. 

487*  Pattern  qfjust  equaUty] 
We  see  that  our  author  upon 
occasion  discovers  his  principles 
of  government.  He  enlarges 
upon  the  same  thought  in  an- 
other part  of  his  works.  "  Go  to 
**  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  saith 
**  Solomon ;  consider  her  ways 
and  be  wise;  which  having  no 
prince,  ruler,  or  lord,  provides 
"  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and 
''  gathers  her  food  in  the  harvest : 
**  which  evidently  shews  us, 
"  that  they  who  think  the  na- 
tion undone  without  a  king, 
though  they  look  grave  or 
**  haughty,  have  not  so  much 
*'  true  spirit  and  understanding 
"  in  them  as  a  pismire :  neither 
''  are  these  diligent  creatures 
"  hence  ooodnded  to  live  in 
"  lawless  aiuurchy,  or  that  oom- 
'*  mended,  but  are  set  the  ex- 
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amples  to  imprudent  and  un- 

governed   men,  of  a   frugal 

*'  and  self-governing  democracy 

or  commonwealth  3  safer  and 

more    thriving  in    the  joint 

providence    and    counsel    of 

''  many  industrious  eauals*  than 

*'  under  the  single  domination 

''  of  one  imperious  lord."    See 

his  Ready  and  easy  way  to  esta* 

blish  a  free  commonwealth,  p.  591  • 

Edit   1788.     He  adds  perhaps 

hereqfter,  as  he  had  no  hopes  of 

it  at  that  time.    He  commends 

the  ants  or  emmets  for  living  in 

a  republic,  as  the  bees  are  said 

to  do  under  a  monarchy ;   and 

therefore  Mr.  Pope  says.  Essay 

on  Man,  iii.  186. 

The  anU^  republic,  and  the  realm 
of  bees. 

490.  The  female  bee,  that  feeds 
her  husband  drone 

Deliciously,  and  builds  her 
waxen  cells'] 
Dr.  Bentley  would  throw  out 
part  of  these  verses.  The  drone 
(says  he)  is  not  the  bee*s  hus- 
band ;  and  that  bees  are  all  fe- 
males,  seems  an  idle  and  idiot- 
ical  notion,  against  the  course 
and  rule  of  nature.  But  (how- 
ever that  be)  both  those  opi- 
nions   had    been    strenuously 
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Deliciously,  and  builds  her  waxen  cells 

With  honey  stored :  the  rest  are  numberless, 

And  thou  their  natures  know'st,  and  gav^st  them  names. 

Needless  to  thee  repeated ;  nor  unknown 

The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  ail  the  field,  49s 

Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes 

And  hairy  mane  terrific,  though  to  thee 

Not  noxious,  but  obedient  at  thy  call. 

Now  heav'n  in  all  her  glory  shone,  and  roUM 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  hand  500 

First  wheePd  their  course ;  earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate  lovely  smiPd ;  air,  water,  earth. 
By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was  walkM 
Frequent ;  and  of  the  sixth  day  yet  remainM  ; 
There  wanted  yet  the  master  work,  the  end  505 


maintained  by  Mr.  Charles  But- 
ler in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his 
curious  treatise  upon  bees,  en^ 
titled  The  Feminine  Monarchies 
printed  in  1634.  and  it  seems  to 
haFe  been  the  prevailing  doc* 
trine  in  Milton's  days.  Pearce. 
There  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished in  French  a  natural  his- 
tory of  bees,  Histoire  naturelle 
des  abeiUes,  &c.  Paris  1744. 
wherein  the  curious  author  has 
ecdlected  all  that  Swanunerdam 
and  others  have  written  upon 
die  subject.  He  says  that  in  a 
hive  there  is  commonly  one 
queen«  and  perhaps  a  thousand 
males  called  drones,  and  near 
twenQr  thousand  working  bees 
of  no  sex  that  can  be  distin-* 
guished;  The  queen  or  mother 
bee  is  longer  than  the  rest,  and 
will  produce  one  year  with  an- 


other from  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand bees.  The  drones  or  hus« 
bands  of  this  queen,  except  when 
they  are  paying  their  duty  to 
her,  live  idly  and  luxuriously 
upon  the  finest  honey,  whereas 
tne  common  bees  live  in  great 
measure  upon  wax;  and  the 
queen  herself  will  condescend 
to  wait  upon  the  drones,  and 
bring  them  honey;  and  so^  as 
iViilton  expresses  it, feeds  her  hnu" 
band  drone  deUcioutly. 

497*  -^nd  hairy  mane  terrific,'] 
Virgil  in  like  manner  attributes 
a  mane  to  serpents,  Mn.  li.  206. 


'Jubctgue 


Sanguines  ezuperant  undas. 

505<  There  wanted  yet  the  maS' 
ier  work,  &c.]  The  author  here 
remembered  and  copied  Ovid^ 
Met.  i.  76* 
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Of  all  yet  done ;  a  creature  who  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  indued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Grovern  the  rest,  self-knowing,  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven. 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends,  thither  with  heart  and  voice  and  eyes 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  worship  God  supreme,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works :  therefore  th^  omnipotent 
Eternal  Father  (for  where  is  not  he 
Present  ?)  thus  to  his  Son  audibly  spake. 
Let  us  make  now  maii  in  our  image,  man 


510 


515 


SflDctiafl  hii  animal  ^  mentiaqne  ca* 

pacliu  alta 
Deeiat  adhuc,  et  quod  dominaii  in 

caetera  poeset.-  ■    ■ 

rinxit  in  effigiem  modoantiJun 

cuncta  Deonim*, 
Pronaque    cam    ipectent   animalia 

cstcra  tcrranif 
Oa  bomtni  sublime  dedtt  s  ooelumque 

tueri 
Jnaiit,  et  erectoa  ad  tideia  tollere 

Tultua. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 

Was  wanting  jttp  and  then  was  man 
design'd: 

Conscious  of  tlaougfat,  of  more  ca* 
padous  breast. 

For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule 
the  rest.— 

—  Thus  while  the   mute   creation 
downward  bend 

Their  si^t»  and  to  their  earthlj  mo- 
ther t«id, 

lifan  looks  akrfk,  and  with  erected 
eyes 

Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies, 

Drydcfu 

519*  Let  •»  ntake  now  man  in 
imrmagipiie.']  The  aathar  keeps 


closely  to  Scriptare  in  his  ac« 
count  of  the  formation  of  man^ 
as  well  as  of  the  other  creatozes. 
And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  likeness; 
and  lei  tk&n  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
ftnolof  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth.  So  God  created 
man  in  his  oum  image;  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him; 
male  and  female  created  he  them. 
And  God  blessed  them,  and  God 
said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it :  and  have  dominion 
over  tfie  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over, every 
Uving  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth.  Gen.  I  26,  27*  28.  I  have 
set  down  the  passage  at  lengthy 
that  the  reader  may  compare  the 
divine  historian  and   the  poet 
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In  our  similitude,  and  let  them  rule  5SO 

Over  the  fish  and  fowl  of  sea  and  air, 

Beast  of  the  field,  and  over  all  the  earthy 

And  every  creeping  thing  that  creeps  the  ground. 

This  said,  he  form'd  thee,  Adam,  thee,  O  man, 

Dust  of  the  ground,  and  in  thy  nostrils  breath 'd       525 

The  breath  of  life  ;  in  his  own  image  he 

Created  thee,  in  the  image  of  God 

Express,  and  thou  becam'st  a  living  soul. 

Male  he  created  thee,  but  thy  consort 

Female  for  race  ;  then  bless'd  maukind,  and  said^     530 

Be  fi-uitful,  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth. 

Subdue  it,  and  throughout  dominion  hold 

Over  fish,  of  the  sea,  and  fowl  of  th'  air. 

And  every  living  thing  that  moves  on  th'  earth. 

Wherever  thus  created,  for  no  place  535 

Is  yet  distinct  by  name,  thence,  as  thou  know'st. 

He  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  grove, 

This  garden,  planted  with  the  trees  of  God, 


together.  There  are  scarce  any 
alterations^  but  what  were  re- 
quisite for  tlie  verse,  or  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  change  of  the 
person,  as  the  angel  is  speaking 
to  Adam.  And  what  additions 
are  made,  are  plainly  of  the 
same  original^  as  the  reader  may 
see  by  comparing  both  together. 
And  the  Lord  God  formed  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
oflUhf  and  man  became  a  living 
soul.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

535,  Wherever  thus  created, 
&c.]  The  sacred  text  says  that 
the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 


eastward  in  Eden;  and  there  he 
put  the  man  vchom  he  had  formed. 
Gen.  ii.  8.  And  afler wards  ver. 
15.  And  the  Lord  God  took  the 
man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  man 
was  created  in  some  other  place* 
and  was  afterwards  brought  into 
the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  there- 
fore Milton  says^ 

« 

Wherever  thus  created,  for  no  place 
Is  yet  distinct  by  name,  thence^  as 

thou  know*st. 
He  brought  thee  into  th^s  delicious 

grove, 
This  garden,  &jc. 
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Delectable  both  to  behold  and  taste ; 
And  freely  all  their  pleasant  fruit  for  food  540 

Grave  thee ;  all  sorts  are  here  that  all  th^  earth  yields 
Variety  without  end  ;  but  of  the  tree, 
Which  tasted  works  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
Thou  may^st  not ;  in  the  day  thou  eat^st,  thou  diest ; 
Death  is  the  penalty  inaposM,  beware,  545 

And  govern  well  thy  appetite,  lest  Sin 
Surprise  thee,  and  her  black  attendant  Death. 
Here  finished  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made. 
ViewM,  and  behold  all  was  entirely  good  ; 
So  ev^n  and  mom  accomplish^  the  sixth  day :  550 

Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  return'd. 
Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  high  abode, 
Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  world 
Th^  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  shewM  555 


54A.  HerefimiKd  he,  and  all 
that  he  had  made 

The  pause  is  very  remarkable^ 
and  admirably  expresses  the 
Creator  surveying  and  contem- 
plating his  work, 

'■^^and  behold  all  was  entirely 
good; 

So  ev'n  and  mom  accomplished 
the  sixth  day : 
He  finishes  the  account  of  the 
creation,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Moses,  Gen.  i.  31.  And  God 
saw  every  thing  that  he  had.  made, 
and  behold  it  was  very  good:  and 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  sixth  Soy. 

.  551.  Yet  not  till  the  Creator 
&c.]     The  poet  represents  the 

VOL.  II. 


Messiah  returning  into  heaven> 
and  taking  a  survey  of  his 
mat  work.  There  is  something 
inexpressibly  sublime  in  this 
part  of  the  poem,  where  the 
author  describes  that  great  pe- 
riod of  time,  filled  with  so  many 
glorious  circumstances;  when 
luxe  heavens  and  earth  were 
finished;  when  the  Messiah 
ascended  up  in  triumph  through 
the  everlasting  gates;  when  he 
looked  down  wiUi  pleasure  upon 
his  new  creation;  when  every 
part  of  nature  seemed  to  rejoice 
m  its  existence ;  when  the  morn- 
ing-stars sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 
Addison* 
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In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 

Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode 

Followed  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 

Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps  that  tunM 

Angehc  harmonies :  the  earth,  the  air  560 

Resounded,  (thou  remember'st,  for  thou  heard'st) 

The  heavens  and  all  the  constellations  rung, 

The  planets  in  their  station  listening  stood, 

While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 

Open,  ye  everlasting  gates,  they  sung,  565 

Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors  ;  let  in 

The  great  Creator  froin  his  work  return ^1 

Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work,  a  world ; 

Open,  and  henceforth  oft ;  for  God  will  deign 

To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men  570 

Delighted,  and  with  frequent  intercourse 

Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 

On  errands  of  supernal  grace.     So  sung 

The  glorious  train  ascending :  He  through  heaven, 

That  open'd  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led,  575 

To  God's  eternal  hoUse  direct  the  wiy, 


56s.  The  planets  ih  their  sta- 
tion lisfn'mg  siood,"]  The  word 
station  is  used  in  a  more  peculiar 
sense  than  usual.  The  station 
of  a  planet  is  a  term  of  art,  when 
the  planet  appears  neither  to  go 
backwards  nor  forwards,  but  to 
stand  still  and  keep  the  same 
place  in  its  oVbit.  And  what  is 
said  here  of  the  stars  and  planets 
is  somewhat  in  the  same  noble 
strain^  as  die  song  of  Deborah, 
Judges  V.  SO.  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera. 


565,  Open,  ye  everlasting  gates, 
&c.]  Ps.  xxiv.  7.  Lift  up  your 
heads,  0  ye  gates,  and  he  ye  Mted 
up,  ye  everlasting  doors ;  ana  the 
King  of  glory  shall  come  in.  This 
hymn  was  sung  when  the  ark  of 
God  was  carried  up  into  the 
tonctuAry  on  mount  Sion,  and 
is  understood  as  a  prophecy  of 

nan  into  n( 


out  Saviour's  ascension 
ven^  and  therefore  is  fitly  ap- 
olied  by  our  author  to  the  same 
divine  Person's  ascending  thither 
after  he  had  created  the  world. 
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A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold 

And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 

Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way. 

Which  nightly  as  a  circling  zone  thou  seest  580 

Powder 'd  with  stars.     And  now  on  earth  the  seventh 

Evening  arose  in  Eden,  for  the  sun 

Was  set,  and  twilight  from  the  east  came  on, 

Forerunning  night ;  when  at  the  holy  mount 

Of  heaven's  high-seated  top,  th'  imperial  throne        585 

Of  Godhead,  fixM  for  ever  firm  and  sure, 

The  filial  Pow^r  arrivM,  and  sat  him  down 

With  his  great  Father,  for  he  also  went 

Invisible,  yet  stayed,  (such  privilege 

Hath  Omnipresence,)  and  the  work  ordainM,  590 

Author  and  end  of  all  things,  and  from  work 

Now  resting,  bless*d  and  hallowM  the  seventh  day. 

As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  work. 

But  not  in  silence  holy  kept ;  the  harp 

Had  work  and  rested  not,  the  solemn  pipe,  595 


57s.  — as  9tars  to  thee  appear,  royal  robes  of  France  were  said 

&c. j    The  pavement  of  heaven  to  be  anciently  poftdered  with 

was  as  thick  set  with  stars,  as  bees,  and  afterwwis  with  flenr- 

atars  appear  in  the  galaxy  or  de-lys.     E. 

milky  way,  which  is  an  assem-         591. and  from  work 

blage  of  an  infinite  number  of  Now  resting,  blessed  and  haU 

little  stars,  seen  distinctly  with  a  low'd  the  sev'nth  day, 

telescope,  but  too  faint  and  re-  As  resting  on  that  day  from  all 

mote  to  affect  the  eye  singly.  his  work,'] 

581.  Powdered  with  itars,"]    A  The  reason  assigned  by  Moses, 

like  expression  in  Chaucer.     Of  and  almost  in  the  very  words, 

the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale.  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.  God  rested  on  the 

ver.  63,  seventh  day  from  all  his   work 

The  gtounde  was  grene,  ypoudrid  v>hich  he  created  and  made:  and 

with  daisye.  God  blessed  the  seventh  dasf  and 

581.]     It  was  a  common  ex-  sanctified  i<,  because  that  tit  it  he 

pression  formerly  for  robes  spot-  ^«^  rested  from  all  his  work. 
ted  with    any  figure;    so    the 

r  E   2 
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And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop, 

AH  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire 

Tempered  soft  tunings,  intermixM  with  voice 

Choral  or  unison  :  of  incense  clouds 

Fuming  from  golden  censers  hid  the  mount.  600 

Creation  and  the  six  days'  acts  they  sung, 

Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah,  infinite 

Thy  pow'r ;  what  thought  can  measure  thee  or  tongue 

Relate  thee  ?  greater  now  in  thy  return 

Than  from  the  giant  angels;  thee  that  day  605 


597*  All  sounds  on  frei  by 
siring  or  golden  wire]  On  the 
finger-board  of  a  bass-viol,  for 
instance,  are  divisions  athwart, 
by  which  the  sound  is  regulated 
and  varied.  These  divisions  are 
called  frets.     Richardson. 

598.  Tempered'-'}  See  the 
note,  Lycidas,  3d.    E. 

599'  of  incense  clouds 

Fuming  from  golden  censers  kid 
the  mount,] 
The  incense  fuming  from  golden 
censers  seems  to  be  founded  on 
Bev.  viii.  3^  4.  And  an  angel 
came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  hav- 
ing a  golden  censer;  and  the 
smoke  of  the  incense  ascended  up 
before  God  out  of  the  angeVs  hand, 
Milton  had  seen  too  their  man- 
ner of  incensing  in  the  churches 
abroad,  and  he  seems  to  have 
approved  something  of  it  by 
transferring  it  to  heaven.  And 
I  have  known  some  very  good 
protestants  wish  that  we  had  re- 
tained the  moderate  but  not  the 
superstitious  use  of  incense  in 
our  churches,  as  thinking  it 
might  contribute  to  the  sweet- 
ness and  salubrity  of  those 
places. 


60S.  Great  are  thy  works,  Je- 
hovah, &c.]  Milton  is  generally 
truly  orthodox.  In  this  hymn 
the  angels  intimate  the  unity 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  sing- 
ing to  both  as  one  God,  Jeho- 
V!m. 

605.  Than  from  the  giant  an- 
gels;] The  word  giant  is  used 
not  to  express  the  stature  and 
size  of  the  angels,  but  that  dis- 
position of  mind,  which  is  always 
ascribed  to  giants,  viz,  a  proud, 
fierce,  and  aspiring  temper. 
And  this  the  Hebrew  word  OUh 
hor  signifies,  which  is  rendered 
a  giant  in  Scripture.     Pearce, 

Dr.  Pearce's  construction  of 
the  word  giant,  as  if  it  meant 
only  fierce,  proud,  and  aspiring. 
is  in  my  opinion  a  little  forced  ; 
nor  yet  do  I  think  that  there  is 
any  reason  to  change  it  into 
rebel,  as  Dr.  Bentley  would  have 
it.  Milton,  I  doubt  not,  in- 
tended to  allude  to  Hesiod'a 
giant  war,  but  I  do  not  see  with 
Dr.  Bentley,  that  therefore  be 
must  insinuate  that  this  relation 
is  as  fabulous  as  that.  He  pro- 
bably designed  by  this  expres- 
sion to  hint  his  opinion,  that  the 
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Thy  thunders  magnified ;  but  to  create 

Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 

Who  can  impair  thee,  mighty  King,  or  bound 

Thy  empire  ?  easily  the  proud  attempt 

Of  spi^rits  apostate  and  their  counsels  vain  do 

Thou  hast  repelPd,  while  impiously  they  thought 

Thee  to  diminish,  and  from  thee  withdraw 

The  number  of  thy  worshippers.     Who  seeks 

To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 

To  manifest  the  more  thy  might :  his  evil  615 

Thou  usest,  and  from  thence  creat^st  more  good. 

Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  heaven 

From  heaven  gate  not  far,  founded  in  view 

On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea ; 

Of  amplitude  almost  immense,  with  stars  g^o 

Numerous^  and  every  star  perhaps  a  world 

Of  destinM  habitation  ;  but  thou  know'st 

Their  seasons :  among  these  the  seat  of  men, 

Earth  with  her  nether  ocean  circumfus'd, 

fictions  of  the  Greek  poets  owed  to«  ^•hv  ^m^m^trm  vuXtm,  ifum 
their  rise  to  some  uncertain  «^vrf«AA».  Rev.  iv.  6.  And  be- 
clouded tradition  of  this  real  fore  the  throne  was  a  sea  of  glass, 
event,  and  their  giants  were^  if  like  unto  crystal, 

thev  had  understood  the  story        621. perhaps  a  world 

right,  his  fallen  angels.   Thyer,  Ofdestm*d  habitation;'] 

619.  On    the   dear   kyaUnef]  Milton  was  not  willing  to  make 

This  word  is  expressed  from  the  the  angel  assert  positively  that 

Greek  ^Xim,  and  is  immediatelj  every  star  was  a  world  designed 

translated  the  glassy  sea.    For  to  be  inhabited,  and  therefore 

Milton,  when  ne   uses    Greek  adds  perhaps,  this  notion  of  the 

words,  sometimes  gives  the  £ng-  plurality  of  worlds  being  not  so 

lish  with  them,  as  in  speaking  well  established  in  those  days  as 

of  the  rivers  of  hell,  iL  577.  &c.  in  these. 

and  so  thegalaxyhe  immediately  624.  Earth   with    her    nether 

translates  thai  milky  toay.     The  ocean]     To  distinguish  it  from 

glas^  sea  is  the  same  as  the  crys'  the  crystalline  ocean,  the  waters 

taUUie  ocean,  ver.  t71*  Km  wmm^f  above  the  firmament 

£3 
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Their  pleasant  dwelling  place.    Thrice  happy  men,  625 
And  sons  of  men,  whom  God  hath  thus  advanced. 
Created  in  his  image,  there  to  dwell  - 
And  worship  him,  and  in  reward  to  rule 
Over  his  works,  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air. 
And  multiply  a  race  of  worshippers  630 

Holy  and  just :  thrice  happy  if  they  know 
Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright. 
So  sung  they,  and  the  empyrean  rung 
With  hallelujahs :  thus  was  sabbath  kept. 
And  tiiy  request  think  now  fulfilled,  that  askM         ess 
How  first  this  world  and  face  of  things  began. 
And  what  before  thy  memory  was  done 
From  the  b^inning,  that  posterity 
InformM  by  thee  might  know ;  if  else  thou  seek'st 
Ought,  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say.  640 


6S1. -— ^Arice    happy  tf  they    Virg.  Georg.  ii.  458. 

hfuno  0  fortunaU 

Their  happmess,']  norint. 


^^'*^^  0  fortunatoe  nimiumy  lua  ti  bona 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

• 

Adam  enquires  concerning  celestial  motions,  is  doubtfully 
answered,  and  exhorted  to  search  rather  things  more  worthy  of 
knowledge :  Adam  assents,  and  still  desirous  to  detain  BAphael, 
relates  to  him  what  he  remembered  since  his  own  creation,  his 
placing  in  Paradise,  his  talk  with  God  concerning  solitude  and 
fit  society,  his  first  meeting  and  nuptials  with  Eve,  his  discourse 
with  the  Angel  thereupon;  who  after  admonitions  repeated 
departs. 
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Jl  HE  angel  ended,  and  in  Adanoi^s  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fixM  to  hear ; 
Then  as  new  wakM  thus  gratefully  replied. 


1.  The  angel  ended,  &c.^  In 
tbe  first  edition  of  this  poem  in 
ten  books  here  was  only  this 
line. 

To  wbom  Ihut  Adam  gratefiitty  re- 
'  plied. 

This  would  have  been  too  abrupt 
a  banning  for  a  new  book; 
and  therefore  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  poem  in  twelve 
books,  when  the  seventh  book 
was  divided  into  two,  the  author 
changed  this  line>  and  changed 
it  very  much  for  die  better,  into 
the  four  first  lines  as  they  stand 
at  present,  only  preserving  part 
of  this  verse  in  the  last  of  the 
four. 

Then  at  ii«w  wakM  thtu  grairfuRy 
replied. 

2.  So  charming  l^  His  voice, 
&c]  Imitated  probably  from 
ApoUonius  i.  512.  who  el^^dy 
descrihes  the  effect  whioi  the 
harp  and  voice  of  Orpheus  had 
mxm  the  Argonauts.  WhenOr- 
pfieus  had  ended  his  song,  diey. 


sajTS  the  poet,  intent  and  bend- 
ing towards  him,  still  listened 
and  imagined  him  still  speak- 
ing. 

U,  M4U  i  fU9  ft^ftuyy  gm  mfaC^a^ 

The  thought  was  originally  Ho- 
mer's, Iliad.  iL  41. 

Lucian  Somn.  •r$  yw «  ^mf% 

Tin  tufvAwtmf  tfvXes.  And  So- 
crates in   Plato's  Crito.    JUm  ly 

f^  mum  i  sx*  ▼•vr^'  ^^  Xt^m 
fieftCu,  MM  wnu  fm  iumHm  rm 
«^A#y  «iMvifv.    Jortin. 

3.  still  itoodfx^d  io  hear ;] 

Stood  from  Stava  (Italian)  re- 
mained, continued.  It  is  not 
his  attitude  whidi  is  here  de- 
scribed, but  his  great  attention. 
Richardson, 
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What  thanks  sufficient,  or  what  recompense  5 

Equal  have  I  to  render  thee,  divine 
Historian,  who  thus  largely  hast  allayM 
The  thirst  I  had  of  knowledge,  and  vouchsafed 
This  friendly  condescension  to  relate 
Things  else  by  me  unsearchable,  now  heard  10 

With  wonder,  but  dehght,  and,  as  is  due. 
With  glory  attributed  to  the  high 
Creator  ?  something  yet  of  doubt  remains. 
Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve. 
When  I  behold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world  15 

5.  Wtat  thanks  efficient,  &c.]  devised  very  just  and  beautiful 

The    accounts  which    Raphad  reasons  for  her  retiring.    Addir 

gives  of  the  battle  of  angels  and  son, 

the  creation  of  the  world,  have        15.  When  I  behold  this  goodfy 

in    them    those    qualifications,  franm,  this  world  &c.]  ^  Milton^ 

which  the  critics  ludge' requisite  after  having  given  so  noble  an 

to  an  episode.    Tney  are  nearly  idea  of  the  creation  of  this  new 

related  to  the  principal  action,  world,  takes  a  most  proper  oc- 

and  have  a  just  connexion  with  casion  to  shew  the  two  great 

the   fable.     The    eighth    book  systems,  usually  called  the  Pto- 

opens  with  a  beautinil  descrip-  lemaic  and  the  Copemican,  one 

tion  of  the  impression  which  this  making  the  earth,  the  other  the 

discourse  of  tne  archangel  made  sun,  to  be  the  centre ;  and  this 

on    our    first    parents.     Adam  he  does  by  introducing  Adam 

afterwards,  by  a  very  natural  proposing  very  judiciously  the 

curiosity,    enquires   concerning  difiiculties  that  occur  in  the  first, 

the  motions   of  those  celestiu  and  which  was  the  system  most 

bodies  which  make  the  most  glo-  obvious  to  him.    The  reply  of 

riouB  appearance  among  the  six  the  angel  touches  on  the  expe- 

days'  works.    The    poet   herf,  dients  the   Ptolemaics  invented 

with  a  great  deal  of  art,  repre-  to  solve  those  difficulties,  and  to 

sents  Eve  as  withdrawing  from  patch  up  their  system,  and  then 

this  part  of  their  conversation  to  mtimates  that  perhaps  the  sun  is 

amusements  more  suitable  to  her  the  centre,  and  so  opens  that 

sex.     He  well  knew,  that  the  system,    and  withal  the  noble 

episode  in  this  book,  which  is  improvements  of  the  new  phi- 

fiUed  with  Adam's  account  of  losophy;    not    however   deter- 

his  passion  and  esteem  for  Eve,  mining  for  one  or  the  other:  on 

would  have  been  improper  for  the  contrary,  he  exhorts  oiir  pio- 

her  hearing,  and  has  therefore  genitor  to  apply  his  thon^^iti 
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Of  heaven  and  earth  consisting,  and  compute 
Their  magnitudes,  this  earth,  a  spot,  a  grain, 
An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compared 
And  all  her  numbered  stars,  that  seem  to  roll 
Spaces  incomprehensible  (for  such 
Their  distance  argues  and  their  swift  return 
Diurnal)  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot. 
One  day  and  night,  in  all  their  vast  survey 
Useless  besides  ;  reasoning  I  oft  admire. 
How  nature  wise  and  frugal  could  commit 
Such  disproportions,  with  superfluous  hand 
So  many  nobler  bodies  to  create. 
Greater  so  manifold  to  this  one  use. 


20 


25 


rather  to  what  more  nearly  con- 
oems  him,  and  is  within  his 
roadl.    Richardson, 

19.  '^nd  all  her  number  d  ilars,] 
Numbered  by  whom?  by  the 
Lord  their  Creator,  and  by  him 
alone,  Ps.  cxlvii.  4.  He  telleth 
ike  number  of  the  stars,  he  calleth 
them  all  by  their  names.  Astro- 
nomers also  tell  their  number, 
but  it  is  of  that  small  part  only 
which  they  see  and  give  names 
to.  But  neither  is  this  the  nttm- 
bered  meant  in  this  place.  Adam 
only  would  say  they  are  not  a 
few,  but  a  Tast  number,  nume- 
rous.    Richardson, 

Numbered  is  the  same  here  as 
numerous  in  vii.  631. 

19. that  seem  to  roll 

Spaces  incomprehensible] 
That  is,  roll  through  spaces  in- 
eomprehenstble :  when  a  body 
is  at  a  vast  distance  and  per- 
forms its  circuit  in  a  day,  both 


these  circumstances  considered 
together  argue  that  it  tolls 
through  spaces  incomprehensi- 
ble.   Pearce* 

23.  — this  punctual  spot,^  He 
had  called  this  earth  a  spot,  in 
ver.  17.  he  caUs  it  here  this  punc- 
tual  spot,  a  spot  no  biffger  than 
a  point,  compared  with  the  fir- 
mament and  fixed  stars :  punC' 
tual  is  derived  from  punctum  a 
point. 

28.  So  many  nobler  bodies  to 
create. 

Greater  so  manifold] 
As  if  he  had  said.  So  many  no- 
bler, so  many  greater;  but  he 
turns  the  words,  So  many  nobler^ 
Greater  so  many,  mantfold  for 
the  sake  of  the  verse. 

29.  Afait^o/Ii  is  probably  used 
for  the  adverb  manifoldly;  so 
-many  nobler,  so  many  times  greater 
than  the  earth.    £. 
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For  ought  appears,  and  oh  their  orbs  impose  ^o 

Such  restless  revolution  day  by  day 

Repeated,  while  the  sedentary  earth, 

That  better  might  with  (ar  less  compass  move, 

Served  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 

Her  end  without  least  motion,  and  receives,  35 

As  tribute,  such  a  sumless  journey  brought 

Of  incorporeal  speed,  her  warmth  and  light ; 

Speed,  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  feils. 

So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  his  countenance  seemM 
EntMng  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse,  which  Eve    40 

87.  Of  incorporeal  speedp']  Not 
that  it  was  tnily  so^  it  signifies 
only  very  gteat  speed,  such  as 
spirits  might  use.     Speed  almoit 

Snriiualf  as  he  expresses  it  a  lit- 
e  afterwards,  ver.  110. 
40.  which  Eve 

Perceiving  &c.] 
What  a  lovely  picture  has  the 
poet  here  drawn  of  Eve!  As  it 
did  not  become  her  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  conversation,  she 
modestly  sits  at  a  distance^  but 
yet  within  view.  She  stays  as 
long  as  the  angel  and  her  hus- 
band are  discoursing  of  things, 
which  it  might  concern  her  and 
her  duty  to  know:  but  when 
they  enter  upon  abstruser  points, 
then  she  decently  retires.  This 
is  preserving  the  tlecorum  of 
dbaracter:  and  so  Cephalus  in 
Plato's  Republic,  and  Scaevola 
in  Cicero's  treatise  De  Oratore, 
stay  only  as  long  as  it  was  suit- 
able for  persons  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  are  made  to  with- 
draw when  the  discourse  was 
less  proper  for  them  to  hear. 
Eve's  withdrawing  is  juster  and 
more  beautiful  dhan  these  in- 


stances. She  rises  to  go  forth 
with  lowliness,  but  yet  with 
majesty  and  grace.  What .  mo- 
desty and  what  dignity  is  here ! 
Ovid  savs  of  Venus  relating  a 
story  to  her  beloved  Adonis,  Met<. 
X.  559. 

Sic  ait,  ac  mediis  interserxt  oscula 
verbis* 

But  how  much  more  delicate  ia 
Milton's  expression,  and  more 
becoming  tne  chaste  conjugal 
affection  of  Eve ! 


'fi'om  hit  lip 


Not  words  alone  pleased  her, — 

Tibullus  says  in  praise  of  Sul- 
picia,  iv.  li.  7« 

lllam,  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  ve- 
stigia Btectit, 

Componit  Airtiin«  subsequiturque 
decor. 

But  how  much  fiffther  has  our 
author  carried  the  thought !  Not 
only  grace,  but  a  pomp  of  fptn* 
fling  graces  waited  upon  her. 
She  is  not  only  graceful,  but 
queen  of  the  graces,  as  the  hea- 
thens supposed  their  Goddess  of 
love  to  be. 
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PerceiviDg  where  she  sat  retired  in  sight, 

With  lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat, 

And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 

Rose,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers, 

To  visit  how  they  prospered,  bud  and  bloom,  45 

Her  nurseiy ;  they  at  her  coming  sprung, 

And  touchM  by  her  fair  tendence  gladlier  grew* 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 

Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  what  was  high :  such  pleasure  she  reserved,  50 

Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress ; 

Her  husband  the  relator  she  preferrM 

Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 

Chose  rather ;  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 

Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute  55 

With  conjugal  caresses  ;  from  his  lip 

.Not  words  alone  pleased  her.     O  when  meet  now 

Such  pairs,  in  love  and  mutual  honour  joined  ? 

With  goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went. 

Not  unattended,  for  on  her  as  queen  Go 

46.  they   at   her   coming  59.  With  goddes»4ike  demeanour 

sprung,  &C.3     The  same  pretty  J(frtli  she  went^ 

thought  Marino  applies  to  his  .    Not  unattended,'} 

Venus,  which  probably  Milton  In  the  turn   of   expression  in 

might  have  in  view.  these  two  lines,  Milton  seems  to 

,,^  ^  ^ ,,  „       allude  to  Homer's  description  of 

L'herbe  dal  iole  impidlidUe,  e  gialle  ^  u  1  ri}^  jj-   ,40 

alza^  4'&  'li^ftmf^  m  imXmfastSt  n^iv  nmrm  ^mu^n 

AdonCf  ctnt.  iii.  st  65.  X^*^"^* 

In  the  same  manner  also  speak-       °''*  •"•'  ^  ^'^'  .^ 

ingofAdonis,  ^ 

^         ,       .    ^  60.  Not  unattended,  for  on  her 

Tutto  a1  venir  (TAdon  par  che  ri-  «.  ^,^^  •' 

denU,  *^  ^      as  queen 

.    BivtMa  U  bel  ^iatdin  noTi  colori  Bfc.         ^    V^P    V    vnnntng    graces 

lb,  euit.  vl  at.  146.  waited  smi."] 

Thyer.    Pomp,  retinue,  train.    Qer  trmn 
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A  pomp  of  Winning  graces  waited  still, 

And  from  about  her  shot  darts^of  desire 

Into  all  eyes  to  wish  her  still  in  sight. 

And  Raphael  now  to  Adam's  doubt  proposM 

Benevolent  and  facile  thus  replied.  65 

To  ask  or  search  I  blame  thee  not,  for  heaven 
Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set, 
Wherein  to  read  his  wondrous  works,  and  learn 
His  seasons,  hours,  or  days,  or  months,  or  years : 
This  to  attain,  whether  heav'n  move  or  earth,  70 


of  regal  attendants  were  tvin- 
f^^g  graces.  It  is  the  same,  and 
it  is  the  true,  sense  of  pomp, 
in  L* Allegro,  v.  127. 

With  pomp,  and  feast,  and  rf  velry. 

So  in  Par.  Lost,  viii.  564. 

While    the  bright   pomp  ascended 
jubilant. 

And  V.  35S, 

More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp 

vvhich  waits 
On  prince.«y  &c. 

T.  Warton: 

66.  To  ask  or  search  &c.] 
The  angel's  returning  a  doubtful 
answer  to  Adam*s  enquiries^  was 
not  only  proper  for  the  moral 
reason  which  the  poet  assigns, 
but  beci^use  it  would  have  been 
highljr  absurd  to  have  given  the 
sanction  of  an  archangel  to  any 
particular  system  of  philosophy. 
The  chief  points  in  the  Ptole- 
maic and  Copemican  hypotheses 
are  described  with  great  con- 
ciseness and  perspicuity^  and  at 
the  same  time  dressed  in  very 
pleasing  and  poetical  images. 
Addison, 

70.  This  to  attain,]  To  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  of  this 


hard  question,  whether  heaven 
or  earth  move,  is  of  no  concern 
or  consequence  to  thee;  N'im- 
parte  (French)  it  matters  not; 
says  Mr.  Hume.  Mr.  Richard- 
son understands  it  in  the  same 
manner:  his  words  are,  "  To 
^'attain  to  know  whether  the 
"  sun  or  the  earth  moves  is  not 
"  of  use  to  us.'  But  I  beHeve 
that  they  are  both  mistaken  in 
the  sense  of  this  passage,  for  I 
conceive  it  otherwise.  This  to 
attain  is  to  be  referred  to  what 
precedes  and  not  to  what  fol- 
lows  3  and  accordingly  there  is 
only  a  colon  before  these  words 
in  Milton*  s  own  editions^  and 
not  a  full  stop  as  in  some  others. 
This  to  attain,  that  is,  to  attain 
the  knowledge  of  seasons ^  hours, 
or  days,  or  months,  or  years.  It 
imports  not,  it  matters  not,  it 
makes  no  difference,  whether 
heaven  move  or  earth,  whether 
the  Ptolemaic  or  the  Copemicftn 
system  be  true.  This  know- 
ledge we  may  still  attain  s  the 
rest,  other  more  curious  pointa 
of  enquiry  concerning  the  hea^ 
venly  bodies,  God  hath  done 
wisely  to  conceal. 
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Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right;  the  rest 
From  man  or  angel  the  great  Architect 
Did  wisely  to  conceal,  and  not  divulge 
His  secrets  to  be  scanned  by  them  who  ought 
Rather  admire ;  or  if  they  list  to  try 
Conjecture,  he  his  fabric  of  the  heavens 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Hereafter,  when  they  come  to  model  heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame,  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive 
To  save  appearances,  how  gird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb : 
Already  by  thy  reasoning  this  I  guess, 
Who  art  to  lead  thy  offspring,  and  supposest 
That  bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 


75 


80 


85 


76.  — he  his  fabric  qf  the  hea- 
vens 

Hath  left  to  their  disputes,"] 
Mundum  tradidit  dispatationi 
eorum,  ut  non  inveniat  homo 
opus  quod  operatus  est  Deus>  ab 
initio  usque  ad  finem.  Vulg. 
Lat.  Ecdes.  ill.  11.     Heylin. 

80.  And  calculate  the  stars,'] 
The  sense  is^  and  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  stars  bj  computing 
their  motions,  distance,  situ- 
ation, S^c*  as  to  calculate  a  nati« 
▼ity  signifies  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  events  attending  it,  by 
computing  what  planets,  in 
what  motions,  presided  over 
that  nativity.  But  Dr.  Bentley 
takes  calculating  the  stars  here 
to  mean  countmg  their  num- 


bers. That  mi^bt  be  one  thing 
intended  ',  but  it  is  not  aU.  To 
calculate  them  is  to  make  a  com- 
putation of  eveiy  thing  relating 
to  them :  the  consequence  of 
which  is  (in  the  old  system 
especially)  centric  and  eccentric, 
cycle  and  epicycle,  and  orb  in  orb. 
Pearce. 

83.  With  centric  and  eccentric] 
Centric  or  concentric  are  such 
spheres  whose  centre  is  the 
same  with,  and  eccentric  such 
whose  centres  are  different 
from,  that  of  the  earth.  Cycle 
is  a  circle;  Epicycle  is  a  circle 
upon  another  cirde.  Expedients 
of  the  Ptolemaics  to  solve  the 
apparent  difficulties  in  their  sys- 
tem.    Richardson. 
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The  less  not  bright,  nor  heaven  such  journeys  run) 

Earth  sitting  still,  when  she  alone  receives 

The  benefit :  consider  first,  that  great  90 

Or  bright  infers  not  excellence :  the  earth 

Though,  in  comparison  of  heav'n,  so  small. 

Nor  glistering,  may  of  solid  good  contain 

More  plenty  than  the  sun  that  barren  shines, 

Whose  virtue  on  itself  works  no  effect,  g$ 

But  in  the  fruitful  earth  ;  there  first  received 

His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find. 

Yet  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 

Officious,  but  to  thee  earthThabitant. 

And  for  the  heaven's  wide  circuit,  let  it  speak  loo 

The  Maker^s  high  magnificence,  who  built 

So  spacious,  and  his  line  stretched  out  so  far ; 

That  man  may  know  he  dwells  not  in  his  own  ; 

An  edifice  too  large  for  him  to  fill, 

Lodg^d'in  a  small  partition,  and  the  rest  105 

Ordain'd  for  uses  to  his  Lord  best  known. 

The  swiftness  of  those  circles  attribute, 

Though  numberless,  to  his  omnipotence. 

That. to  corporeal  substances  could  add 

Speed  almost  spiritual ;  me  thou  think^st  not  slow,  no 


10s.  — and  Atf  line  stretched 
oui  so  far ;]  A  Scripture  ex- 
piession.  Job  zxxviii.  5.  Who 
haih  stretdud  the  line  upon  it? 
as  if  God  had  measured  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  with  a 

line. 

108.  Though  numherless,]  It 
may  be  joined  in  construcdon 
wiui  circles,  and  not  widi  swift' 
nesi,  as  Dr.  Bentley  conceived. 


And  the  sense  is  (as  Dr.  Pearoe 
expresses  it)  that  it  is  God*s 
omnipotence  which  gives  to  the 
circles,  though  so  nuoiberless, 
such  a  de^ee  of  swiftness.  Or^ 
if  we  jom  numberless  in  con* 
stniction  with  twiftness,  it  may 
be  understood  as  in  ver.  38. 

Speed,  to  describe  whose  swiitoesi 
number  fails. 
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Who  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  heaven 

Where  God  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arrivM 

In  EdeD,  distance  inexpressible 

By  numbers  that  have  name.     But  this  I  urge. 

Admitting  motion  in  the  heav'ns,  to  show  iij 

Invalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  mov'd  ; 

Not  that  1  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem 

To  thee  virho  hast  thy  dwelling  here  on  earth. 

God  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense, 

PlacM  heaven  from  earth  so  far,  that  earthly  sight,    iso 

If  it  presume,  might  err  in  things  too  high, 

And  no  advantage  gain.     What  if  the  sun 

Be  centre  to  the  world,  and  other  stars 

By  his  attractive  virtue  and  their  own 

Incited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds  ?  125 

Their  wandering  course  now  high,  now  towj  then  hid, 

Piogressive,  retrogaide,  or  standing  still, 

In  six  thou  seest,  and  what  if  seventh  to  these 


IS8.  In  six  thou  seesi,  &c.] 
In  the  moon,  and  the  five  other 
wandering  fares,  as  they  are 
called  V.  177*  Their  motions 
are  evident;  and  what  if  the 
esrth  should  be  a  seventh  planet^ 
and  xnove  three  differoit  mo- 
^ns  thou^  to  the^  insensible? 
The  three  difereni  motions  wtueh 
the  Copemicaas  attribute  to  th^ 
earth  are  the  dmmal  round  her 
own  axisy  the  annual  round  the 
sun,  and  the  motion  of  Ubrtx^on 
as  it  is  called,  whereby  the  «arth 
so  proceeds  in*  her  oibit,  as  that 
her  axis  is  oonstsntly  parallel  to 
the  asda  of  tha  world.  Whwk 
else  to  aet9eraZ  ^phtree  thmik  muH 
fucribe,  ftc    You  must  either 

VOL.  II. 


ascribe  these  motions  to  several 
qpberes  crossing  and  thwarting 
one  another  with  crooked  and 
indirect  turnings  and  windings: 
or  you  must  attribute  them  to 
the  earth,  and  save  tke  sun  hn 
labeft»r  and  the  primnm  mobile 
too>  thtA  swy^  noetumal  mnd 
diurnal  rhomb.  It  was  observed 
in  the  note  on  vii;  SlQ.  Asit 
when  litlton  ^ses  a  Giedc  word, 
he  Aequentiy  sidbjotns  the  £ng^ 
lish  of  it,  as  he  does  here,  <Ae 
tshed  of  day  and  night.  So  he 
calls  the  primum  mobile:  and 
this  primuDB  mobile  in  die  an- 
dent  astoonomy  was  an  nn»- 
ginary  sphen  above  theae  of 
the  planets  and  fixed  stars;  and 

F 
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The  planet  earth,  so  stedfest  though  she  seem, 
Insensibly  three  different  motions  move  ?  i30 

Which  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
Mov^d  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities, 
Or  save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  supposed, 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel  155 

Of  day  and  night ;  which  needs  not  thy  belief. 
If  earth  industrious  of  herself  fetch  day 
Travelling  east,  and  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  sun's  beam  meet  night,  her  other  part 
Still  luminous  by  his  ray.     What  if  that  light  140 

Sent  from  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  air, 
^  To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star 
Enlightening  her  by  day,  as  she  by  night 
This  earth  ?  reciprocal,  if  land  be  there. 
Fields  and  inhabitants:  her  spots  thou  seest  145 


therefore  said  bv  our  author  to  145.  ^^Her  spots  thou  seest 

be  supposed  and  invisible  above  As  clouds,'] 

aU  stars.    This  was  conceived  It  seems  by  this  and  by  another 

to  be  the  first  mover,  and  to  passage,  v.  419-  as  if  our  author 

carry  all  the  lower  spheres  round  thought  that  the  spots  in  the 

along  with  it ;   by  its  rapidity  moon  were  clouds  and  vapours : 

communicating  to  them  a  mo-  but  the  most  probable  opinion 

tion  whereby  they  revolved  in  is,  that  they  are  her  seas  and 

twenty-four  hours.    Which  needs  waters,  which  reflect  only  part 

not  thy  belief,  if  earth  &c.     But  of  the  sun's  rays^  and  absorb  the 

there  is  no  n^  to  believe  this,  rest    'Ihey  cannot  possibly  be 

if  the  earth  by  revolving  round  clouds    and    vapours,    because 

on  her  own  axis  from  west  to  they  are  observed  to  be  fixed 

east  in  twenty-four  hours  (tra-  and  permanent.     But  (as  Dr. 

veiling  east)  enjoys  day  in  that  Pearce  observes)  Mr.  Auzout  in 

half  of  her  globe  whidi  is  turned  the   Philosophical  Transactions 

towards  the  sun,  and  is  covered  for  the  year  1666  thought  that 

with   night   in  the  other  half  he  had  observed  some  difference 

which  IB  turned  away  from  the  between  the  spots  of  the  moon 

sun.  as  they  then  appeared,  and  as 
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As  clouds,  and  clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 
Fruits  in  her  softenM  soil,  for  some  to  eat 
Allotted  there ;  and  other  suns  perhaps 
With  their  attendant  moons  thou  wilt  descry 
Communicating  male  and  female  light, 
Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world, 
Stor'd  in  each  orb  perhaps  with  some  that  live. 
For  such  vast  room  in  nature  unpossessM 
By  living  soul,  desert  and  desolate, 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light,  convey 'd  so  far 
Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 


150 


155 


they  are  described  to  have  ap- 
peared long  before :  and  Milton, 
who  wrote  this  poem  about  that 
time,  mi^ht  approve  of  Auzout's 
observation,  though  others  do 
not 

150.  Communicatmg  male  and 
femaU  Ught"]  The  suns  com- 
municate male,  and  the  moons 
female,  li^ht  And  thus  Pliny 
mentions  it  as  a  tradition,  that 
die  sun  is  a  masculine  star,  dry- 
ing all  things :  on  the  contrary, 
the  moon  is  a  soft  and  feminine 
star,  dissolving  humours:  and 
00  the  balance  of  nature  is  pre- 
served, some  of  the  stars  binding 
the  elements,  and  others  loosing 
tiiem.  Flin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii. 
c.  100.  Soils  ardore  siccatur  li- 
quor; et  hoc  esse  masculum 
ffldos  accepimus,  torrens  cuncta 
aorbensque. — E  contrario  ferunt 
hinae  femineum  ac  moUe  sidus, 
atque  noctnmum  solvere  humo« 
rem. — Ita  pensari  naturae  vices, 
aemperque  sufficere,  aliis  side- 
nun  elementa  cogentibus,  aliis 
vcgro  fundentibus. 


155.  Only  to  ahine,  yel  scarce 
to  contribdte']  The  accent  here 
upon  contribute  is  the  same  as 
upon  attribute,  in  ver.  107. 

The  swiftness  of  those  circles  aiiri- 
biite: 

and  upon  attributed  in  ver.  12. 
With  glory  attributed  to  the  high. 

But  now-a-days  we  generally  lay 
the  accent  differently. 

1.55.  In  each  of  these  words 
Mr.  Todd  throws  back  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable.  Mil- 
ton perhaps  pronounced  many 
words  in  the  foreign  manner 
without  any  very  marked  em- 
phasis on  either  syllable :  and  if 
we  avoid  the  modern  method  of 
placing  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  of  contribute,  attribute, 
&c.  a  greater  stress  is  necessarily 
laid  both  on  the  first  syllable, 
where  Mr.  Todd  would  place 
the  accent,  and  upon  the  ttiird, 
where  it  is  placed  by  Newton. 
E. 

157.  — this  habitable,]  An  ad- 
jective used  substantively:  earth 
F  2 
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Light  back  to  them,  is  obvious  to  dispute. 
But  whether  thus  these  things,  or  whether  not, 
Whether  the  sun  predominant  in  heaven 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun. 
He  from  the  east  his  flaming  road  b^in, 
Or  she  from  west  her  silent  course  advance 
With  inoffensive  pace  the  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle,  while  she  paces  even. 


iSo 


165 


18  understood ;  as  in  vi.  76.  this 
terrene.  This  habitable  is  pure 
Greek,  OmttfUfn,  the  inhabited, 
the  earth.     RichardMm, 

158.  Light  back  to  them,]  I 
think  that  Dr.  Bentley  very 
justly  objects  to  the  word  Ught 
here:  for  if  the  fixed  stars  con- 
vey only  a  glimpse  of  light  to 
our  earth,  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  she  returns  back  to  them 
Ught  in  general,  which  implies 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  it.  He 
therefore  woiud  road  Nought  back 
to  them :  but  this  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  philosophy  which  Milton 
puts  in  Raphael's  mouth :  for  it 
18  intimated  in  ver.  140.  that  our 
earth  does  send  out  light  from 
her;  and  if  so,  then  some  of  her 
light  might  be  returned  back  to 
the  fixed  stars.  Suppose  we 
should  read  Like  back  to  them 
&c.  i.  e.  only  a  glimpse  of  light, 
just  as  much  and  no  more  than 
she  receives.     Pearce, 

159-  But  whether  thus  these 
things,  or  whether  not,  &c.]  The 
angel  is  now  recapitulating  the 
whole.  He  had  argued  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  truth  of 
the  Ptolemaic  system  to  ver.  122. 
Then  he  proposes  the  Coper^i- 
ean  system,  and  argues   upon 


that  aappoiition.  Now  he  soma 
up  the  whole.  But  whether  tbate 
these  things,  or  whether  not,  whe- 
ther the  one  fystem  or  tbeoCheff 
be  true,  whether  heaven  move 
or  earth,  solicit  not  thyself  about 
these  mattery  fear  God  and  do 
thy  duty. 

162.  his   fimuMg    road], 

Elegantlv  ai^lyinff  to  the  road 
what  belongs  to  tne  sun.  So  L 
786.  he  says  the  moon  wkeeU  her 
pale  course.    Richardson. 

164.         ■  that  spinning  sleeps 

On  her  soft  axle,"} 
Metaphors  taken  from  a  top;,  of 
which  Virgil  makes  a  whole  si*» 
mile.  Ma,  viL  378.  H  is  an 
objection  to  the  Copemicaa 
system,  that  if  the  earth  moved 
round  on  her  axle  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  we  should  be  sens!* 
ble  of  the  rapidity  and  violenoo 
of  the  motion ;  and  therefore  to 
obviate  this  objection  it  ia  not 
only  said  that  she  advances  her 
silait  course  with  inoffensive  pace 
that  spinning  sleeps  on  her  soft 
axle,  but  it  is  fiirther  added  to. 
explain  it  still  rnore^  ufhile  she- 
paces  even,  and  bears  thee  «aO' 
with  the  smooth  air  along:  m 
the  air,  the  atmo^hes^  moveaa^ 
well  as  the  earth. 
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And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  along, 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  bid» 

Leave  them  to  God  above,  him  serve  and  lear ; 

Of  other  creatures,  as  him  pleases  best, 

Wherever  placed,  let  him  dispose :  joy  thou  1 70 

In  what  he  gives  to  diee,  this  Paradise 

And  thy  fair  Eve ;  heav'n  is  for  thee  too  high 

To  know  what  passes  there ;  be  lowly  wise : 

Think  only  what  cdncerns  thee  and  thy  being ; 

Dream  not  of  other  worlds,  what  creatures  there       175 

Live,  in  what  state,  condition,  or  degree. 

Contented  that  thus  far  hath  been  reveaPd 

Not  of  earth  only  but  of  highest  heaven. 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  clear'd  of  doubt,  replied. 
How  fully  hast  thou  satisfied  me,  pure  18O 

Intelligence  of  heav'n,  angel  serene. 
And  fi*eed  from  intricacies,  taught  to  live 
The  easiest  way,  nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life,  from  which 
God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares,  iS5 

And  not  molest  us,  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wand!ring  thoughts,  and  notions  vain. 
But  apt  the  mind  or  fancy  is  to  rove 
Unchecked,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end ; 
Till  wam'd,  or  by  experience  taught,  she  learn,        190 
That  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life, 


173.  -— ^e  lowfy  wUe ;]  Noli        193.  That  which  before  us  lies 
altum  aapere.    Hume.  in  dailtf  Ufe,']   Shadowed  from 
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Is  the  prime  wisdom  ;  what  is  more,  is  fume. 

Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence, 

And  renders  us  in  things  that  most  concern 

UnpfactisM,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek. 

Therefore  from  this  high  pitch  let  us  descend 

A  lower  flight,  and  speak  of  things  at  hand 

Useful,  whence  haply  mention  may  arise 

Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask 

By  sufferance,  and  thy  wonted  favour  deign'd. 

Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 

Ere  my  remembrance :  now  hear  me  relate 


195 


200 


a  verse  of  Homer,  so  much  ad- 
mired and  recommended  by  So- 
crates. 

Orri  rm  iv  fuya^trt  Mun  r  mymSivrt 

nrmtrttu 

Beniley, 

194.  Is  the  'prime  wisdom; 
what  is  more,  is  fame,  &c.]  An 
excellent  piece  of  satire  this,  and 
a  fine  reproof  of  those  men  who 
have  all  sense  but  common  sense, 
and  whose  folly  is  truly  repre- 
sented in  the  story  of  the  phi- 
losopher, who  wlule  he  was  gaz- 
ing at  the  stars  fell  into  the 
ditch.  Our  author  in  these  lines, 
as  Mr.  Thyer  imagines,  might 
probably  have  in  nis  eye  the 
character  of  Socrates,  who  first 
attempted  to  divert  his  country- 
men from  their  airy  and  chi- 
merical notions  about  the  origin 
of  things,  and  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  that  prime  wisdom,  the 
consideration  of  moral  duties, 
and  Uieir  conduct  in  social  life. 

204.  — noil?  hear  me  relate 

My  story,'] 
Adam,  to  detain  the  angel,  en- 
ters upon  his  own  history,  and 


relates  to  him  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himself  upon 
his  creation  5  as  also  his  conver- 
sation with  his  Maker,  and  his 
first  meeting  with  Eve.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  poem  more  apt 
to  raise  the  attention  of  the  rea- 
der,  than  this  discourse  of  our 
great  ancestor  ^  as  nothing  can 
be  more  surprising  and  delight- 
ful to  us,  than  to  hear  the  seuti- 
roents  that  arose  in  the  first  man 
while  he  was  yet  new  and  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  his  Creator. 
The  poet  has  interwoven  every 
thing  which  is  delivered  upon 
this  Subject  in  holy  writ  with 
so  many  beautiful  imaginations 
of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  just  and  natural 
than  this  whole  episode.  As 
our  author  knew  this  subject 
could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  his 
reader,  he  would  not  throw  it 
into  the  relation  of  the  six  days' 
works,  but  reserved  it  for  a  dis- 
tinct episode,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  expatiating 
upon  it  more  at  large.  Before 
I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  poem, 
I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  two 
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My  story,  which  perhaps  thou  hast  not  heard  ;         5305 

And  day  is  not  yet  spent ;  till  then  thou  seest 

How  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise. 

Inviting  thee  to  hear  while  I  relate. 

Fond,  were  it  not  in  hope  of  thy  reply : 

For  while  I  sit  with  thee,  I  seem  in  heaven,  910 

And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 

Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst 

And  hunger  both,  from  labour,  at  the  hour 

Of  sweet  repast ;  they  satiate,  and  soon  fill 

Though  pleasant,  but  thy  words  with  grace  divine    ^\s 

Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 


Bhioing  passagef  in  the  dialogue 
between  Adam  and  the  angel. 
The  first  is  that  wherein  our 
ancestor  gives  an  account  of  the 
pleasure  lie  took  in  conversing 
with  him,  which  contains  a  very 
noble  moral. 

For  while  I  sit  with  thee,  I  seem 
in  heaven,  &c. 

The  other  I  shall  mention  is  that 
in  which  the  angel  fives  a  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  glad  to 
hear  the  story  Adam  was  about 
to  relate. 

For  I  that  day  was  absent,  &r. 

211.  And  iweeter  thy  discourse 
is  to  my  ear  &c.]  The  poet  had 
here  probably  in  mind  that  pas- 
sage m  VirgUy  Ed.  v.  45. 

Tale    tuum    carmen    nobis,    divine 

poeU, 
Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gnunine :  quale 

per  astum 
Dulds  aquB  salieote  sitim  restin- 

guererivo. 


O  heaVnly  poet !  such  thj  verse  ap* 

pearfly 
So  sweet,  so  charming  to  mj  ravishM 

ears. 
As  to  the  weary  swain,  with  oares 

opprest. 
Beneath  the  sylvan  shade,  rsfreshing 

rest; 
As  to  the  feverish  traveller^  when 

first 
He  finds  a  ciystal  stream  to  quench 

his  thirst.  Dryitn. 

But  the  fine  turn  in  the  three 
last  lines  of  Milton  is  entirely 
his  own,  and  gives  an  exquisite 
beauty  to  this  passage  above 
Virgil's.  See  An  Essay  upom 
Milton's  imitatums  of  the  Ancients, 

p.  37. 

212.  -^fruits  of  pahn-lreel 
The  palm-tree  bears  a  fruit  called 
a  date,  full  of  sweet  juice,  a 
great  restorative  to  dry  and  ex- 
hausted bodies  by  augmenting 
the  radical  moisture.  There  is 
one  kind  of  it  called  Palroa 
.£gyptiaca,  which  firom  its  vir* 
tue  against  drought  was  named 
a9i4^,  sitim  sedims.     Hume, 

F  4 
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To  whom  thus  Raphael  answer'd  heavenly  meek. 
Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  toen. 
Nor  tongue  ineloquent ;  for  God  on  thee 
Abundantly  his  gifts  hath  also  poured  mo 

Inward  and  outward  both,  his  imagie  fair : 
Speaking  or  mute  all  comeliness  and  grace 
Attends  thee,  and  each  word,  each  motion  forms ; 
Nor  less  think  we  in  heaven  of  thee  on  earth 
Than  of  our  feU6w-«ervant,  and  enquire  5125 

Gladly  into  the  ways  of  God  with  man : 
For  God  we  see  hath  honourM  thee,  and  set 
On  roan  his  equal  love :  say.  therefore  on  ; 
For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befel. 
Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obscure,  ^^0 

Far  on  excursion  tow'ard  the  gates  of  hell ; 
Squared  in  full  legion  (such  command  we  had) 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy, 

218.  Nor  are  thy  lips  unlace-  of  Adam's  original,  to  be  sure 

Ml     AUuding  to  P..  xTv.   3.  he  must  have\ad  by  hLrlS 

BiU  of  grace  are  thy  lips.  or  inspiration.    MUtonhadiS 

«« 1 .  Inward  and  ouitvard  both,  good  reami  to  make  the  anjcel 

SS^nlTI^tfc/^^  ''^-1      f  ®  T"^"*    "^"^^  "®^'  ^  «^y  to  vary  iia 
A^nk  by  this  word  OM/«,afrf  that    speaker,     but    baciuise    Adam 

Milton  was  offhe  sect  of  Aathro-  could  best,  or  only,  tell  some 

fNDmorphitos,  as  well  as  Mate-  particulars  not  to  be  omitted, 

rialiflts.     Warburton,  Richardson. 
.  Jf  f'  H^l  ^^  "^^  /e/fo»'«er.        231    ^he  gates  of  hell  ;^  Ho- 

^^r^o^^L^i^  .      ,,  Y'^d  forth  &€.-]  As  man  was  to 

Ti?  ?;  fri'^'^f  "^  *^*f  "^'""'^  ^  *^®  principal  work  of  God  in 

The  sixth  day  of  creation.     Of  this  lower  world,  and  (ac^rdU 

all  the  rest,   of  which  he  has  tng  to   Mflton's   hypothesis)   a 

given  an  account,  he  might  have  creature  to  supply  the  loss  of  the 

been  an  eye-witness,  and  speak  fallen  angels,  so  particular  care 

ftom  his  own  knowledge :  what  is  uken  at  his  creation.     The 

he  has  said  rf  this  day's  work,  angels  on  that  day  keep  watch 
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Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  bis  work^ 

JUest  he  incensed  at  such  eruption  bold,  ^5 

Destruction  with  creation  might  have  mix'd. 

Not  that  they  durst  without  his  leuve  attempt, 

But  us  he  seod^  upooi  his  high  behests . 

For  state,  as  Sovran  Klogi  and  to  inure 

Our  prompt  obedience.    Fast  wfe  loundi  fsst  shut   940 

The  dismal  gates,  aftd  barricadoM  strong ; 

But  long  ere  our  approaching  heard  within 

Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  or  song. 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Glad  we  return^  up  to  the  coasts  of  light  S45 

Ere  sabbath  ev^ening :  so  we  had  in  diarge. 

But  thy  relation  now ;  for  I  attend, 

PleasM  with  thy  w(mls  no  less  than  thou  with  mine. 


and  gnsvd  at  the  gates  of  hsll^ 
Uiat  none  may  issue  forth  to  In* 
teitapt  the  sacred  work.  At  the 
same  time  that  this  was  a  very 
good  ivason  for  the  anil's  ab^ 
sence,  it  is  likewise  doing  honour 
to  the  Man  with  whom  he  was 
con^ersmg. 

S40.  — Fast  toe  fdund,  fati 
^ttU  &c.]  There  is  no  question 
bat  our  poet  drew  the  image  in 
what  follows  from  that  in  Virgil's 
Sixth  book,  where  .Sneas  and 
the  Sibyl  stand  before  the  ada- 
mantine  gates,  whidi  toe  there 
described  as  shut  upon  the  ^aoe 
of  torments,  and  listen  to  the 
groans,  the  dank  of  chains,  and 
Ae  n^se  of  iron  whips,  that 
w«re  heard  in  those  regions  of 
paia  and  sorrow.    Addison, 

The  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  the  pasiage,  JSn. 
vi.  557. 


Uiao  BxaudM  gcmitus,  «t  sciva  wr 

Btate 
Verberas  turn  stridor  ferri,  tractc*' 

que  catena : 
CoRstitft  JBnessy  strepitumque  exter* 

ritut  haiMit. 

Twm  henee  are  heard  the  i^roans  cf 

ghosta,  the  pains 
Of  sounding  lashes  and  of  dragging 

chains : 
The  Trojan  stood  astonished  at  their 


crieSa 


Dryden, 


And  in  like  manner  Astolfo  in 
Orlando  Furioso  is  represented 
listening  at  the  mouth  of  hell, 
cant  xxxiv.  st.  4. 

L'orecchie    attente    ^   )o    spiraglio 

tenne, 
E  Faria  ne  senti  pereossa,  e  rotta 
Da  pianti,  e  d'  urU,  e  da  lamcnto 

ctemo. 
Segno  evidente»  quivi  esser  l*inferno. 

To  hearken  at  the  same  he  waxed 

hold. 
And  heard  most  woefbl  moundng, 

plaints  and  cries, 
Such  as  firom  hell  were  likely  to 

arise.  HorringUnu 
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So  spake  the  godlike  powV,  and  thus  our  sins. 
For  man  to  tell  how  human  life  began  2S0 

Is  hard  ;  for  who  himself  b^inning  knew  ? 
Desire  with  thee  still  longer  to  converse 
InducM  me.     As  new  wakM  from  soundest  sleep 
Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  sun         255 
Soon  dried)  and  on  the  reaking  moisture  fed. 
Straight  toward  heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I  turned. 
And  gaz^d  a  while  the  ample  sky,  till  raisM 


253.  —A    new    wak^d   from 
9ounde$t  ileep  &c.]    Adam  then 

Erooeeds  to  give  an  account  of 
is  condition  and  sentiments 
immediately  after  his  creation. 
How  agreeably  does  he  repre- 
sent the  posture  in  which  he 
found  himself^  the  beautiful  land- 
scape that  surrounded  him,  and 
the  gladness  of  heart  which 
grew  up  in  him  on  that  occa- 
sion! Adam  is  afterwards  de- 
scribed as  surprised  at  his  own 
existence,  and  taking  a  survey 
of  himself,  and  of  all  the  works 
of  nature.  He  likewise  is  re- 
presented as  discovering  by  the 
light  of  reason,  that  he  and 
every  thing  about  him  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  some  being 
infinitely  good  and  powerful,  and 
that  thu  being  had  a  right  to 
his  worship  and  adoration.  His 
first  address  to  the  sun  and  to 
those  parts  of  the  creation  which 
made  the  most  distinguished 
figure,  is  very  natural  and  amus- 
ing to  the  imagination.  His 
next  sentiment,  vmen  upon  his 
first  going  to  sleep  he  fancies 
himself  losing  his  existence,  and 


falling  away  into  nothing,  can 
never  .  be  sufficieMLT  admired* 
His  dream,  in  which  ne  still  pre- 
serves the  oonscioushess  of  his 
existence,  together  with  his  re- 
moval into  me  garden  which 
was  prei>ared  for  his  reoeptioD^ 
eve  auQ  drcumstanoes  finely  ima- 
gined, and  grounded  upon  what 
IS  ddlivered  in  sacred  story. 
These  and  the  like  wonderful 
incidents  in  this  part  of  the  work 
have  in  them  all  the  beauties  of 
novelty,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  all  the  graces  of  na- 
ture. They  are  such  as.  none 
but  a  great  genius  could  have 
thought  of,  tnough,  upon  the 
perusal  of  them,  they  seem  to 
rise  of  themselves  from  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  treats.  In  a 
word,  though  they  are  natural 
they  are  not  obvious,  which  is 
the  true  character  of  all  fine 
writing.     Addison. 

956.  — reaking]  Or  reeking 
is  the  same  as  steaming  or  smok- 
ing, from  the  Saxon  Bee  smoke* 
This  idea  is  not  the  most  deli- 
cate. 
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By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung, 
As  thitherward  endevoring,  and  upright  s6o 

Stood  on  my  feet ;  about  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams  ;  by  these, 
Creatures  that  liv^d  and  mov'd,  and  walked,  or  flew, 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ;  all  things  smiled,    ^5 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o^erflow^d. 
Myself  I  then  perus'd,  and  limb  by  limb 


365. aU  thingi  smiTd, 

With  fragrance  and  with  j<y 
my  heart  o^erjUm'dJ] 
So  Milton*8  own  and  most  other 
editions  have  this  passage.  Others 
have  it  thus^ 

— ftll  things  imilM 
With  fragrance}  and  with  joy  my 
haart  o*erflow*d. 

Both  are  beautifiil,  but  we  will 
adhere  to  the  first,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  in  Milton's  own  edi- 
tions, which  we  would  never 
alter  in  the  least  pointing,  unless 
it  is  manifestly  an  error  of  the 
printer,  but  this  sense  is  the  best 
Moreover  the  period  is  rounder, 
Ae  cadence  more  musical,  and 
the  expression  more  poetical. 
By  fragrance  Milton  has  endea- 
voured to  give  an  idea  of  that 
exquisite  and  delicious  joy  of 
heart  Homer  so  often  expresses 
by  imftrm,  a  word  that  signi- 
ms  the  fragrance  that  flowers 
emit  af\er  a  shower  or  dew. 
Milton  has  used  a  like  expres- 
flOD  in  his  treatise  qf  Reformat 
<«>n,  p.  2.  Edit  1758.  '"  Me- 
"  thinks  a  sovran  and  reviving 
"  ioy  must  needs  rush  into  the 
"bosom  of  him  that  reads  or 
*'  hears,  and  the  sweet  odour  of 


"  the  retumiiu^  Gospel  imbatbe. 
"  his  soul  with  the  fragrance  of 
*'  heaven."    Richardaon. 

Mr.  Richardson  might  have 
further  observed,  that  Milton 
himself  had  expressed  the  same 
thouffht  with  more  beauty  if 
possiUe  in  iv.  153.  where,  speak- 
mg  of  Satan's  apinroach  to  the 
garden  of  Paradise,  he  says^ 

^And  of  pure  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approadi,  and  to  the  bear! 

inspires 
Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair. 

Thfer. 

267.   Myielf  I  then  peru$%'] 
So  in  Hamlet 9  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

He  falls  to  such  perttud  ofmyfice* 

And  in  the  last  scene  of  Romeo 
and  JuUet, 

-^— Let  meperuu  this  face  f 

And  again  in  the  fourth  act  of 
Troika  and  Cressida, 

Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes 

on  thee, 
I  have  with  exact  view  permed  thee. 

Hector. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
Latin  verb  lego  is  used  in  the 
same  sense.  Thus  Virgil,  Mn. 
vi.  754. 
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SurveyM,  and  isometimes  went,  and  sometimes  raq 

With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led  : 

But  who  I  was,  or  tdbere,  or  frcon  what  cause,         5170 

Knew  not ;  to  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  spake ; 

My  tongue  obeyM,  and  readily  could  name 

Whatever  I  saw.     Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light. 

And  thou  enlighten^  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay. 

Ye  hills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,      ^7$ 

And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures  tell. 

Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  ? 

Not  of  myself ;  by  some  great  Maker  then, 

In  goodness  and  in  pow'r  preeminent ; 

Tell  me,  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore,  sgo 

From  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move  and  live, 

And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know. 

While  thus  I  calPd,  and  strayM  I  knew  not  whither, 

From  where  I  first  drew  air,  and  first  beheld 

This  happy  light,  when  answer  none  returnM  sss 

On  a  green  shady  bank  profuse  of  flowers 


Et  tumulum  capita  unde  omnes  longo 

ordine  posBit 
Advenus  UgerCf  et  venieotum   di- 

Mere  vultus. 

Dunsier, 

969.  — (u  Uvekf  vigour  led:"] 
We  have  printed  it  after  the 
first  edition^  though  the  second 
represents  it  thus^ 

'    and  sometimes  ran 
Widi  tappte  joiotSy  and  livdj  vigour 
led. 

This  reading  is  followed  like- 
wise in  some  other  editions,  but 
we  conceive  it  to  be  plainly  an 
error  of  the  press. 

S7^  ---and  readily  could  name 

Whate'er  I  saw.'] 


There  is  a  contradiction  between 
this  and  ver.  352,  &c.  In  the 
first  passage  Adam  says  that  he 
could  name  whatever  he  saw^ 
before  he  cot  into  Paradise.  In 
the  second,  he  says,  that  Grod 
gave  him  that  ability  when  the 
beasts  came  to  him  m  Paradise; 
For  this  last  passage  alludes  to 
the  rabbinical  opinion,  that  he 
gave  names  according  to  their 
natures,  (clearer  expressed,  ver. 
436,  ho.)  and  the  knowledge  of 
their  natures,  he  says,  God  then 
suddenly  endued  him  with.  Wat' 
buiion. 
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Pensive  I  sat  me  down ;  there  gende  sleep 

First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  sdz'd 

My  drowsed  sense,  untroubled,  though  I  thought 

I  then  was  passing  to  my  forma*  state  ggo 

Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve : 

When  suddenly  stood  at  my  head  a  dream, 

Whose  inward  apparition  gently  movM 

My  fancy  to  believe  I  yet  had  being. 

And  liv^d :  one  came,  methought,  of  shape  divine,  ie95 

And  said,  Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam  rise. 

First  man,  of  men  innumerable  ordain'd 

First  father,  calPd  by  thee  I  come  thy  guide 

To  the  garden  of  Uiss,  thy  seat  prepared. 

So  saying,  by  the  hand  he  took  me  rais'd, 


dSp.  — untroubled,    though    I 
thought 

I  then  was  pasting  to  my  form 
mer  ttaie,  &c.] 
It  11  surely  remarkable  that 
Adam  is  described  as  untroubled, 
though  he  thought  he  then  was 
passing  into  dmolution.  But 
perhaps  Mflton  only  intended  to 
describe  the  soothing  nature  of 
deep^  which  is  pleasing  not- 
watostaading  its  resembltfice  to 
death;  according  to  the  Epi- 
gram; 

Somnt  leviM,  qumqimm  certisaima 
mortis  imago, 
Consorfem  cupio  te  tameti  esie 
toHi 
▲boa  qirief  ofitata  wiK-«4«in  sie 
tin%  vitk 
Vive're  quam  suavo  est,  sic  sine 
morte  mori ! 

E. 


29s.  -^-itood  ut  my  head  a 
drsam,]  Where' busy  fti^ay/ as 
which  those  strange  dark  arenas 


300 


are  laid^  has  its  seat  and  resi- 
dence, according  to  Homer^s 
philosophic  observation,  Iliad, 
ii.  16,  dO. 

Srir  T  m^  Cmf  MfmXnt* 

xitune* 

296.  Thu  mansion  wants  thee^ 
As  in  V.  5o5. 

TlMMe  happjr  plaoss  than  hast  deign'd 

awhile 
To  want. 

Pearce. 

800.  So  saying,  by  the  hand 
he  took  me  raised,}  It  is  said. 
Gen.  ii.  15.  that  the  Lord  Cod 
took  the  man,  and  put  him  into 
the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and 
to  keep  it  Some  commentators 
say,  that  man  was  not  fbnned  in 
Pandise,  but  was  placed  there 
after  he  was  formed,  to  shew 
that  he  had  no  title  to  it  by 
nature  but  by  grace:  and  o!ur 
author  poetically  supposes  that 
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And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air 

Smooth  sliding  without  step,  last  led  me  up 

A  woody  mountain  ;  whose  high  top  was  plain, 

A  circuit  wide,  inclosed,  with  goodliest  trees 

Planted,  with  walks,  and/bow'rs,  that  what  I  saw    so5 

Of  earth  before  scarce  pleasant  seemed.     Each  tree 

Loaden  with  fairest  fruit  that  hung  to  th'  eye 

Tempting,  stirrM  in  me  sudden  appetite 

To  pluck  and  eat ;  whereat  I  wak'd,  and  found 

Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream  310 

Had  lively  shadowM :  here  had  new  begun 

My  wandering,  had  not  he  who  was  my  guide 

Up  hither,  from  among  the  trees  appeared, 

Presence  divine.     Rejoicing,  but  with  awe, 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell  315 


he  was  carried  thither  sleeping* 
and  was  first  made  to  see  that 
happy  place  in  vision.  Our 
poet  had  perhaps  in  mind  that 
passage  of  Virgil,  where  Venus 
laTs  young  Ascanius  asleep,  and 
removes  him  from  Carthage  to 
the  Idalian  groves,  ^En.  i.  091. 

At    Venas    Ascanio    plocidam    per 

membra  quietem 
Irrigate  et  fotum  gremio  dea  tollit  in 

-  altM 
Idali«  Iucob;   ubi  mollis  amaracuB 

ilium 
Floribus,  et  duici  aspirans  comple- 

ctitur  umbra. 

The  Goddeis  then  to  young  Asca« 

oiui  fliei» 
And  in  a  pleasing  slumber  seals  his 

eyes; 
LuU*d  in  her  lap,  amidst  a  train  of 

loves. 
She  gently  bears  him  to  her  blissful 

groves: 


Then  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle  crowns 

his  head. 
And  softly  lays  hira   on   a   dow'ry 

bed.  Drydat. 

Or  if  our  poet  had  Scripture  still 
in  view,  he  had  authority  for 
such  a  removal  of  a  person.  Acts 
viii.  89.  when  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  caught  away  Phiiip,  aad  ke 
was  found  at  Azotus. 

314.  — Rejoicing,  but  with  awe,] 
There  should  most  certainly  be 
a  comma  after  the  word  awe, 
although  there  be  no  printed 
authorities  to  justify  it  It  gives 
a  greater  strength  to  the  sense, 
as^  it  confines  the  awe  to  the 
refoicing,  and  thereby  expresses 
that  mixture  of  joy  and  re- 
verence, which  the  Scriptures 
so  often  recommend  to  us  in 
our  approaches  to  the  divins 
Being.     77ryer. 
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Submiss :  he  reared  me%  and  whom  thou  sought'st  I  am, 

Said  mildly,  Author  of  all  this  thou  seest 

Above,  or  round  about  thee,  or  beneath. 

This  Paradise  I  give  thee,  count  it  thine 

To  till  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat :  320 

Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows 


3X6. 


'lam,]  These  words 


make  very  good  sense  here  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  them : 
but  by  Milton*8  placing  them  in 
such  an  emphatical  manner  at 
the  end  of  the  verse,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  he  might  possibly 
allude  to  the  name,  which  God 
gave  himself  to  Moses,  when  he 
appeared  to  him  in  the  bush. 
Exod.  iii.  14.  God  said  unto  Moses 
I  am  that  I  am;  and  he  said, 
Thus  shall  thou  say  unto  the  chil' 
dren  of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me 
unto  you.  John  viii.  58.  Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am.  Greenwood. 
S20.  To  till  and  keep,)  Dr. 
Bentley  says  that  Paradise  was 
not  to  be  tilUd,  but  the  common 
earth  after  the  fall :  he  thcftefore 
says  that  Milton  designed  it  to 
dress  and  keep,  as  in  Gen.  ii.  15. 
to  dress  it  and  to  keep  t/.  This 
looks  like  a  just  objection,  and 
yet  is  not  so  in  reality  5  for  if 
be  had  consulted  the  original, 
he  would  have  found  that  Adam 
was  to  till  as  well  before  as  after 
the  fall :  while  he  continued  in 
that  garden,  he  was  to  till  that; 
after  his  expulsion  ft*dm  thence 
he  was  to  till  the  common  earth. 
Our  poet  seems  here  to  have 
approved  of  the  opinion  of  Fa- 

S'us,  (a  favourite  annotator  of 
s,^  who,  in  his  note  on  Gen.  ii. 
9.  tninks  that  Adam  was  to  have 
ploughed  and  sowed  in  Paradise, 


if  he  had  continued  there:  and 
Milton  here  follows  Ainsworth'a 
translation,  which  has  in  Gen. 
ii.  15.  to  till  it  and  to  keep  it: 
and  Ainsworth's  translation  is 
more  exact  than  that  of  our 
common  Bible ;  for  not  only  the 
original  "word  ^2^  here  used  is 
the  very  same  with  that  used  in 
chap.  iii.  23.  and  which  is  there 
rendered  to  till:  but  the  LXX 
likewise  employ  one  and  the 
same  word  t^yulu4cu  in  both 
places,  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  does 
operari:  and  the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek,  the  Latin  word  alike  sig- 
nify to  labour,  culttoate,  or  till. 
In  chap.  iii.  23.  our  translators 
render  it  till,  and  the^  might  as 
well  have  rendered  it  so  chap. 
ii.  15.  since  that  word  in  tne 
common  acceptation  signifies  no 
more  than  to  cultivate;  and 
therefore  Ainsworth  has  till,  and 
Le  Clerc  colere  in  both  places. 
Our  English  translators  diose 
to  use  dress  here,  as  imagining 
it  (I  suppose)  more  applicable 
to  a  garden.  But  Dr.  Bentley 
should  have  consulted  the  an-^ 
cient  versions  and  the  original^ 
and  not  have  trusted  to  our 
English  translation,  especially 
before  he  found  fault  with  an 
audior  who  understood  the  ori- 
ginal so  well  as  Milton  did. 
Pearce. 
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Eat  fipeely  with  glad  heart ;  fear  here  no  dearth : 

But  of  the  tree  whose  operation  brings 

Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  whidi  I  have  set 

The  pledge  of  thy  obedience  and  thy  iaith,  525 

Amid  the  garden  by  the  tree  of  life. 

Remember  what  I  warn  thee,  shun  to  taste, 

And  shun  the  bitter  consequence:  for  know. 

The  day  thou  eat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 

Transgressed,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die,  sso 

From  that  day  mortal,  and  this  happy  state 

Shalt  lose,  expelPd  from  hence  into  a  world 

Of  woe  and  sorrow.    Sternly  he  pronounced 

The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resounds 

Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear,  though  in  my  choice         355 

Not  to  incur ;  but  soon  his  clear  aspect 

Returned,  and  gracious  purpose  thus  renew'd. 

Not  only  these  fair  bounds,  but  all  the  earth 

To  thee  and  to  thy  race  I  give ;  as  Iwds 

Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live,  S40 

Or  live  in  sea,  or  air,  beast,  fish,  ^nd  fowl. 

In  sign  whereof  each  bird  and  beast  behold 

32S.  Bui  of  the  tree  &c.]  This  frotn  thai  day  thou  AA%  became 

^  being  the  great  hinge  on  which  mortal^  as  our  poet  immediatdj 

I  the  whole  poem  turns,  Milton  afterwards  explains  it. 

has  marked  it  strongly.    Bui  of       SS5.  Y^  dreadful  in  mine  ear,] 

the  tree — Remember  what  I  warn  The  impression,  whidi  the  ia* 

thee — he  dwell    expatiates  upon  terdiction  <tf  the  tree  of  life  left 

it  flrom  ver.  SSS  to  SS6,  repeat-  in  the  mind  of  our  first  parenty 

ing,    enforcing,    fixing    ev^y  is  described  with  great  strength 

word;  it  is  all  nerve  imd  ener-  aad  judgm^t;  aB  the  image  of 

gj.     Bkhardton^  the   several   beasts   and    bMs 

.   dSO.   -^^teiitMy   tkeu    shalt  passing  in  review  be/ore  him  is 

dte,]    In  the  day  that  thou  eaieet  very  l^autiful  and  lively.    Ad^ 

thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,  as  it  dwm. 
is  expressed  Gen.  ii.  17.  that  is, 
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After  their  kinds;  I  bring  them  to  receive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fealty 
With  low  subjection  ;  understand  the  same  siS 

Of  fish  within  their  watery  residence, 
Not  hither  summoned,  since  they  cannot  change 
Their  element  to  draw  the  thinner  air. 
As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 
Approaching  two  and  two,  these  cowering  low  S50 

With  blandishment,  each  bird  stoopM  on  his  wing. 
I  nam'd  them,  as  they  passed,  and  understood 
Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  indued 
My  sudden  apprehension :  but  in  these 
I  found  not  what  methougbt  I  wanted  still ;  S55 

And  to  the  heavenly  vision  thus  presume. 
O  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these, 

S5S.    *^with    such    knowledge  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to 

God    indued    &c.]      Wondernil  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every 

was   tlie    knowledge  God    be-  beast  of  the  feld :  but  for  Adam 

stowed  on  Adam,  nor  that  part  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet 

of  it  least,  which  concerned  the  for  him.    And  f^om  this  short 

naming  things  ariffht ;  as  Cicero  account  our  author  has  raised 

agrees  with    Pythagoras;    Qui  what  a  noble  episode !  and  what 

primus,  quod  summee  sapientise  a  divine  dialogue  from  the  latter 

Pythagorae  visum  est,  omnibus  part  only ! 

rebus  nomina  imposuit.    Tuse.  867*    O  by  what  name,  Sec"] 
Disp.  lib.  i.  sect.  25,   'Hume.       •  Adam  in  the  next  place  describes 

354h    but  in  these  a  conference  which  he  held  with 

/  found  not  what  melhought  I  his  Maker  upon  the  subject  of 

wanted  still ;]  solitude.     The  poet  here  repre- 

The  account  given  by  Moses  is  sents    the    Supreme  Being,  as 

very  short  here,  as  in  all  the  making  an   essay  of  his  own 

rest  Gen.  ii.  19,  20.  And  out  qf  work,  and  i>utting  to  the  trial 

the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  that    reasoning    faculty,    with 

every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  which  he  had  indued  his  crea- 

fowl  qf  the  air,  and  brought  them  ture.    Adam  urges  in  this  divine 

unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  colloquy  the  impossibility  of  his 

call  them :  and  whatsoever  Adam  being  happy,  though  he  was  the 

caUed  every  living  creature,  that  inhabitant  of  Paradise,  and  lord 

was  the  name  thereof.   And  Adam  of  the  whole  creation,  without 

VOL.  II.  G 
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Above  mankind,  or  ought  than  mankind  higher, 
Surpassest  far  my  naming,  how  may  I 
Adore  thee,  Author  of  this  universe,  360 

And  all  this  good  to  man  ?  for  whose  well  being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things  :  but  with  me 
I  see  not  who  partakes.     In  solitude 
What  happiness,  who  can  enjoy  alone,  d6s 

Or  all  enjoying,  what  contentment  find  ? 
Thus  I  presumptuous  ;  and  the  vision  bright, 
As  with  a  smile  more  brightenM,  thus  replied. 
What  call'st  thou  solitude  ?  is  not  the  earth 
With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air  570 

Replenished,  and  all  these  at  thy  command 
To  come  and  play  before  thee  ?  know'st  thou  not 


the  conversation  and  society  of 
some  rational  creature,  who 
should  partake  those  blessings 
with  him.  This  dialogue,  which 
is  supported  chiefly  by  the  beauty 
of  the  thoughts,  without  other 
poetical  ornaments,  is  as  fine  a 
part  as  any  in  the  whole  poem. 
The  more  the  reader  examines 
the  justness  and  delicacy  of  its 
sentiments,  the  more  ne  will' 
find  himself  pleased  with  it. 
The  poet  has  wonderfully  pre- 
served the  character  of  majesty 
and  condescension  in  the  Cre- 
ator, and  at  the  same  time  that 
of  humility  and  adoration  in  the 
creature.     Addison, 

O  by  what  name, 

O  quam  te  ineinoreni  ? 

rtrg.  Mn.  i.  327. 

8fff.  O  by  &c.]     It  is  an  un- 
reasonable as  well  as  untheolo- 


gical  supposition,  that  God  gave 
man  the  inspired  knowledge  of 
the  natures  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures before  the  nature  of  his 
Creator;  yet  this  our  poet  sup- 
poses. What  seems  to  have 
misled  him  was,  that  in  the  or- 
dinary way  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge we  rise  from  the  creature 
to  the  Creator.     Warburton, 

372.  knofrst  thou  not 

Their  language  and  their 
ways  ?] 
That  brutes  have  a  kind  of  lan- 
guage among  themselves  is  evi- 
dent and  undeniable.  There  is 
a  treatise  in  French  of  the  lan- 
guage of  brutes :  and  our  author 
supposes  that  Adam  understood 
this  language,  and  was  of  know- 
ledge sup^or  to  any  of  his 
descendants,  and  besides  was 
assisted  by  inspiration,  wtk  Much 
knowledge  God  indued  his  sudden 
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Their  language  and  their  ways  ?  they  also  know, 

And  reason  not  contemptibly  ;  with  these 

Find  pastime,  and  bear  rule ;  thy  realm  id  large.       575 

So  spake  the  universal  Lord,  and  seemM 

So  ordering.     I  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd, 

And  humble  deprecation  thus  replied. 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  heav'nly  Power, 
My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak.  .I80 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute, 
And  these  inferior  far  beneath  me  set  ? 
Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony  or  true  delight  ? 
Which  must  be  mutual,  in  proportion  due  335 

Giv^n  and  receive ;  but  in  disparity 
The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike:  of  fellowship  I  speak 
Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate  590 

All  rational  delight,  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort ;  they  rejoice 
Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness  ; 
So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combined  ; 

apprehension.    He  is  said  by  the  one  intense,  man  high,   v^miid 

Scnool  divines  to  have  exceeded  xip,  and  strained  to  nobler  un- 

Solomon  himself  in  knowledge,  derstanding,  and  of  more  lofty 

379-  Let  not  my  nords  offend  faculty ;  the  other  still  remiss, 
thee,']  Abraham  thus  implores  the  animal  let  down,  and  slacker, 
leave  to  speak,  and  makes  in-  grovelling  in  more  low  and  mean 
tercession  for  Sodom  with  the  perceptions;  can  never  suit  to- 
like  humble  deprecation.  Gen.  gether.  A  musical  metaphor, 
xviiL  30.  Oh  let  not  the  lA>rd  be  from  strings,  of  which  the 
angry,  and  1  wUl  speak.  stretched    and    highest  give  a 

586.  — but  in  disparity  &c.]  smart    and    sharp    sounds    the 

Bnt  in  inequality,   such    as  is  sbck   a    flat    and    heavy   one. 

between  brute  and  rational;  the  Bwme. 

g2 
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Much  less  can  bird  with  beast,  or  fish  with  fowl       395 
So  well  converse,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape  ; 
Worse  then  can  man  with  beast,  and  least  of  all. 

Whereto  th'  Almighty  answered  not  displeased. 
A  nice  and  subtle  happiness  I  see 
Thou  to  thyself  proposest,  in  the  choice  400 

Of  thy  associates,  Adam,  and  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure,  soHtaiy. 
What  think'st  thou  then  of  me,  and  this  my  state  ? 
Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possessM 
Of  happiness,  or  not  ?  who  am  alone  4os 

From  all  eternity,  for  none  I  know 


395,  Much,  less  can  bird  with 

he€ut,  or  fish  with  fowl 
So  well  converse,  nor  with  the 

ox  the  ape ; 
Worse  then  can  man  with  beast, 
&c.] 
Dr.  Dentley  would  have  us  rtacl 
thus. 

But  ox  with  Ape  earntot  so  well  con* 

•verse. 
Much  less  can  bird  with  beast,  or 

fish  with  fowl ; 
Worse  then,  Sfc. 

But  this  reading  is  faulty  in  the 
diction ;  for  it  names  ox  and  ape 
without  the  article  the  before 
them.  When  Milton  speaks  of 
general  things,  as  bird,  beast,  and 
fish,  he  drop:)  the  article ;  but  he 
always  uses  it  when  particular 
kinds  are  mentioned  i  and  tiiis 
grammar  requires.  Well,  but 
what  is  the  fault  of  the  common 
reading?  The  Doctor  says  that 
the  ox  is  nearer  to  the  ape  than 
bird  is  to  beast.  Sec,  so  that  the 
disharmony  diminishes  by  the 
order  of  tne  phrase,  inst^  of 
increasing.    This  objection  will 


be  removed  by  considering  the 
sense  of  the  whole  passage, 
which  the  Doctor  seems  not  to 
have  considered  aright.  The 
brute  (says  Milton,  ver.  891.) 
cannot  be  human  consort  in  ra^ 
tional  delight,  i.  e.  cannot  con- 
verse with  man  in  that  way: 
and  then  he  adds  here.  Much 
less  can  bird  well  converse  so  with 
beast,  &c.  i.  e.  less  still  can  one 
irrational  animal  converse  in 
this  way  with  another  irrational 
animal ;  not  only  if  they  be  of 
a  different  species,  as  bird  and 
beast,  fish  and  fowl  are;  but 
even  if  they  be  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, as  the  ox  and  ape  are ;  the 
most  widely  different  creatures 
of  any  which  are  of  the  same 
species.  But  least  of  all  can 
man  converse  in  a  rational  way 
with  any  of  the  beasts  or  irra« 
tional  creatures.  Is  not  here  a 
very  proper  gradation  }    Pearce. 

400.  none  I  know 

Second  tome  or Wte,'] 
Nee  viget  miicquam  simile  ant 
secundum.  Hot.  Od.  i.  zii^  18. 
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Second  to  me  or  like,  equal  much  less. 

How  have  I  then  with  whom  to  hold  converse 

Save  with  the  creatures  which  I  made,  and  those 

To  me  inferior,  infinite  descents  41  o 

Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee  ? 

He  ceas'd^  I  lowly  answered.    To  attain 
The  highth  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways 
All  human  thoughts  come  short,  Supreme  of  things ; 
Thou  in  thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  thee  4X5 

Is  no  deficience  found  ;  not  so  is  man, 
But  in  d^^ree,  the  cause  of  his  desire 
By  conversation  with  his  like  to  help. 
Or  solace  his  defects.     No  need  that  thou 
Should'st  propagate,  already  infinite,  4W 

And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  one  ; 
But  man  by  number  is  to  manifest 
His  single  imperfection,  and  beget 
Like  of  his  like,  his  image  multiplied, 
lu  unity  defective,  which  requires  425 

Collateral  love,  and  dearest  amity. 
Thou  in  thy  ^resy  although  alone. 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek^st  not 


413.  The  hightk  and  depth  of  everjr  thing  i  quod  ezpletum  tit 

thy  eternal  way$  &c]  Rom.  zi.  omnibus  suis  numeris  et  parti* 

38.  O  the  depth  of  the  richee  both  bus,  as   Cicero    elsewhere    ex* 

of  the  tb0^om  and  knowledge  of  presses  it :  but  there  seems  to  be 

Ood !  how  unsearchable  are  hi$  a.  low  conceit  in  the  expression, 

judgmenU,  and  hii  ways  past  find.  ^^  ^„  ^^^^ 

^^!          ,        ,    ,.         ,  thoughoir. 
4fi1.  And  through  all  numbers 

abeoUite,']    A  Latin  expression,  4S3.  Hie  single  imperfection,'} 

omnibus  numeris  absoluius,  as  Ci-  That  is,  the  imperfection  of  him 

cero  says,  and  means  perfect  in  single.  A  frequent  way  of  iq>eak- 

all  its  parts,  and  complete  in  ing  in  Milton.    Pearce. 
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Social  communication,  jet  so  pleased. 

Canst  raise  thy  creature  to  what  faighth  thou  wtU     450 

Of  union  or  communion,  deified  ; 

i  by  conversing  cannot  these  erect 

From  prone,  nor  in  their  ways  complacence  find. 

Thus  I  imbolden'd  spake,  and  freedom  os^d 

Permissive,  and  acceptance  found,  which  gainM       435 

This  answer  from  the  gracious  voice  divine. 

Thus  far  to  try  thee,  Adam,  I  was  pleas'd, 
And  find  thee  knowing  not  of  beasts  alone, 
Which  thou  hast  rightly  namM,  but  of  thyself. 
Expressing  well  the  spi^rit  within  thee  firee,  440 

My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute, 
Whose  fellowship  therefore  unmeet  for  thee 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  should'st  dislike, 
And  be  so  minded  still ;  I,  ere  thou  spak'st. 


440.  Expressing  well  the  tpirii  peculiar  to  MiHoti;  for  I  find 

mithin  theejree,  Clarius^  in  his  remark  upon  this 

Mtf  image,']  passage  of  Scripture,  referring 

Milton  is  upon  all  occasions  a  to  8t  Basil  the  Great  f<Mr  the 

strenuous  advocate  fpr  the  free-  same  interpretation.      See  Cla- 

dom  of  the  human  mind  against  rius  amongst  the  Critici  SacrL 

the  narrow  and  rigid  nations  of  Thyer, 

the  Calvinists  of  that  age,  and  444.           /,  ere  thou  spak'stt 

here  in  the  same  spirit  supposes  Knew  it  not  gooil  for  man  to  be 

the  very  image  of  God  in  which  alone,'] 

xnan  ulras  made  to  consist  rn  this  For  we  read.  Gen.  ii.  18«  A»d  the 

liberty.     The  sentiment  h  very  Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  that 

grand,  and   this  sense    of  the  the  man  should  be  alone ;  I  tvlU 

lirords  is,  in  my  opinion,  full  as  makehimanhelpmeetjbrhim.-and 

probable  as  any  of  those  tiiemy  then  ver.  19  and  20.  God  bring* 

which  the   commentators  have  the  beasts  and  birds  before  Adam, 

put  upon  them,  in  as  much  as  and  Adnm  gives  them  names, 

no  property  of  the  soul  of  man  but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found 

distinguishes    him  better  .fVom  an  helpmeeifor  him;  aaif  AdaoBtt 

the  brutes,  or  assimilates  him  had  now  discovered  it  himself 

more  to  his  Creator.     This  no-  likei^ise:  and  from  this  little  hiot 

tion,  though  uncomftion^  is  not  our  aiitlior  has  raised  this  disi- 
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Knew  it  not  good  fi>r  man  to  be  alone,  44^ 

And  no  such  company  as  then  thou  saw'st 

Intended  thee,  for  trial  only  brought, 

To  see  how  thou  could^st  judge  of  fit  and  meet : 

What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assured. 

Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self,  450 

Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire. 

He  ended,  or  I  heard  no  more,  for  now 
My  earthly  by  his  heav'nly  overpowered. 
Which  it  had  long  stood  under,  strain^  to  th'  highth 
In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime,  455 

As  wit^  an  object  that  excels  the  sense 
Dazzled  and  spent,  sunk  down,  and  sought  repair 
Of  sleep,  which  instantly  fell  on  me,  callM 
By  nature  as  in  aid,  and  clos'd  mine  eyes. 
Mine  eyes  he  clos'd,  but  open  left  the  cell  460 


logue  iMtween  Adam  and  his 
Maker.  And  then  follows  both 
in  Moses  and  in  Milton  the  ac* 
count  of  the  formation  of  Eve 
and  institntion  of  marriage. 

455.  My  earthly  by  his  heav'nkf 
overpowered,']  The  Scripture  says 
only»  that  ike  Lord  God  caused  a 
deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  Gen. 
ii.  21.  and  our  author  endeavours 
to  give  some  account  how  it 
was  effected:  Adam  was  over- 
powered by  conversing  with  so 
superior  a  Being,  his  faculties 
having  been  all  strained  and  ex- 
erted to  the  highth »  and  now  he 
sunk  down  quite  dazzled  and 
spent,  and  sought  repair  of  sleep , 
whidi  instantly  fell  on  him,  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Mine  eyes  he 
dosed,  says  he  again,  turning  the 
words,  and  making  ^eep  a  per- 


son, as  the  ancient  poets  often 
do. 

460.  Mine  eyes  he  chid,  &c.] 
Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  his  second  sleep,  and 
of  the  dream  in  which  he  beheld 
the  formation  of  Eve.  The  new 
passion  that  was  awakened  in 
nim  at  the  sight  of  her  is  touched 
very  finely.  Adam*s  distress 
upon  losing  sight  of  this  beautiful 
phantom,  with  his  exclamations 
of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  dis- 
covery of  a  real  creature,  who 
resembled  the  apparition  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  in 
his  dream;  the  approaches  he 
makes  to  her,  and  his  manner 
of  courtship,  are  all  laid  together 
in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of 
sentiments.  Though  this  part 
of  the  poem  is  worked  up  with 

c;  4 
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Of  fency  my  internal  sight,  by  which 

Abstract  as  in  a  trance  methought  I  saw, 

Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 

Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stood  : 

Who  stooping  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took  465 

From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm, 

And  life-blood  streaming  fresh  ;  wide  was  the  wound. 

But  suddenly  with  flesh  fiUM  up  and  heaPd : 

The  rib  he  formM  and  feshon'd  with  his  hands  ; 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew,  470 


great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love 
which  is  described  in  it  is  every 
way  suitable  to  a  state  of  inno- 
cence. If  the  reader  compares 
the  description  which  Adam  Iiere 
gives  of  his  leading  Eve  to  the 
nuptial  bower,  with  that  which 
Mr.  Dryden  has  made  on  the 
«ame  occasion  in  a  scene  of  his 
Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible 
of  the  great  care  which  Milton 
took  to.  avoid  all  thoughts  on  so 
delicate  a  subject,  that  might  be 
offensive  to  religion  or  good 
manners.  The  sentiments  are 
chaste,  but  not  cold ;  and  convey 
to  the  mind  ideas  of  the  most 
transporting  passion,  and  of  the 
greatest  purity.    Addison. 

4^,  Abstract  as  in  a  trance] 
For  the  word,  that  we  translate 
a  deep  sleep,  Gen.  ii.  21.  The 
Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 
fad  upon  Adam,  the  Greek  inter- 
preters render  by  &ance  or  ec- 
stasy, in  which  the  person  is  ah- 
straott  is  withdrawn  as  it  were 
firom  himself,  and  still  sees 
things,  though  his  senses  are  all 
locked  up.  So  that  Adam  sees 
his  wife,  as  he  did  Paradise,  first 
in  vision. 


465.  — opend  my  left  side,  end 

took 
From  thence  a  rt6,— ivtd^  was 

the  wound. 
But  suddenly  with  flesh  jUtd  up 
and  heaTd :"] 
Gen.  ii.  21.  And  he  took  one  of 
his  ribs,  and  doted  up  the  flesh 
instead  thereof  The  Scripture 
says  only  one  of  his  ribs,  but  Mil- 
ton follows  those  interpreters 
who  suppose  this  rib  was  taken 
from  tne  left  side,  as  being 
nearer  to  the  heart. 

469.  —fashon'd]  Spelt  after 
the  French /ajroti. 

470.  Under  his  forming  hands 
a  creature  greWf  &c/]  This 
whole  account  of  the  rormation 
of  Eve,  and  of  the  first  meeting 
and  nuptials  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
is  delivered  in  the  most  natural 
and  easy  language,  and  calb  to 
mind  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Pope  upoD  Milton's  style,  in  hia 
Postscript  to  the  Odyssey.  "The 
"  imitators  of  Milton,  like  most 
**  other  imitators,  are  not  copies 
"  but  caricatures  of  their  origi- 
"  nal ;  they  are  a  hundred  times 
"  more  obsolete  and  cramp  t2ian 
<' he^  and  equally  80  in  all  places : 
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Manlike,  but  difierent  sex,  so  lovely  fair, 

That  what  seemed  fair  in  all  the  world,  seon^d  now 

Mean,  or  in  her  summed  up,  in  her  containM 
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whereas  it  should  have  been 
observed  of  Milton^  that  he  is 
Dot  lavish  of  his  exotic  words 
and  phrases  eveiy  where  alike, 
but  employs  them  much  more 
where  the  subject  is  marvel- 
lous, vast,  and  strange,  as  in  the 
scenes  of  heaven,  hell,  chaos, 
&c.  than  where  it  is  turned  to 
the  natural  and  agreeable,  as 
in  the  pictures  c^  Paradise,  the 
loves  of  our  first  parents,  the 
entertainments  of  angels,  and 
the  like.  In  general,  this  un- 
usual style  better  serves  to 
awaken  our  ideas  in  the  de- 
scriptions and  in  the  imaging 
and  picturesque  parts,  than  it 
agrees  with  the  lower  sort  of 
narrations,  the  character  of 
which  is  simplicity  and  purity. 
Milton  has  several  of  tne  lat- 
ter, where  we  find  not  an  anti- 
quated, afiected,  or  uncouth 
word,  for  some  hundred  lines 
together;  as  in  his  fifth  book, 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighth, 
the  former  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  books,  and  in  the 
narration  of  Michael  in  the 
twelfth.  I  wonder  indeed  that 
he,  who  ventured  (contrary 
to  the  practice  of  all  other 
epic  poets)  to  imitate  Homer's 
lownesses  in  the  narrative^ 
should  not  also  have  copied 
his  plainness  and  perspicuity 
in  the  dramatic  parts :  smce  in 
his  speeches  (where  clearness 
above  all  is  necessary)  there 
is  frequently  such  transpoei- 
tion  and  forced  construcdmi, 
diat  the  very  sense  is  not  to 


'*  be  discovered  without  a  second 
''  or  third  reading :  and  in  this 
^'  certainly  he  ought  to  be  no 
"  example." 
471.  —50  lovely  fair. 
Thai  what  seemd  fair  in  atf 

the  world,  seem'd  now 
Mean,'] 
The  position  of  the  words,  with 
the  pause  in  the  first  syllable  of 
the  verse  upon  the  adjective 
mean,  has  a  wonderful  effect, 
and  gives  great  force  to  the  sen- 
tence. No  collocation  of  words 
can  exceed  this  in  beautv.  I 
remember  an  adjective  placed 
much  in  the  same  manner  in 
Virgil,  Georg.  i.  4t76. 

Vox  quoque  per  lucoc  vulg6  ezaudita 

aflentes 
Ingens.^ 

The  placing  of  the  word  ingens 
is  admirable,  and  makes  one  al- 
most hear  the  loud  dismal  voice 
groaning  through  the  groves. 

471.  so  lovely  fair. 

That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the 
world,  seem'd  now 

Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in 
her  contained 

And  in  her  looks,'] 
This  is  the  same  with  that  which 
Marino  makes  Venus  say  to 
Paris  in  the  picture  she  is  giv- 
ing him  of  Helen.  Adon.  cant, 
ii.  St.  173. 

Si  ben  d*ognl  bellezza  in  quel  bel 

volto 
Epilogato  il  cumulo  s*  uoisce, 
£  si  perfettamente  insieme  accolto 
Quanto  hk  di  bel  la  terra.  In  lei  fio- 


Thyer, 
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And  in  her  looks,  whidi  from  that  time  infused 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfeh  before, 
And  into  all  tbiogs  ftom  her  ahr  inspired 
The  spi'rit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 
She  disappeared,  and  left  me  dark ;  I  wakM 
To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 
Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure : 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  fcr  off. 
Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adorn 'd 
With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable :  On  she  came. 
Led  by  her  heav'nly  Maker,  though  unseen. 
And  guided  by  his  voice,  nor  uninformM 
Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  nuirriage  rites : 


475 


480 


48^ 


476.  And  into  all  things  from 

her  air  intpi/d 
7%e  spirit  of  love  and  amorous 
delight.'] 
Lucretius  iv.  1047- 

Smi  mulMr  toto  jaetanf  k  corpora 
amoraiD. 

Bentley. 

The  very  same  compliment  Ma- 
rino pays  to  the  three  Goddesses^ 
when  they  descended  upon  mount 
Ida  to  present  themselves  before 
Paris, 

Ke  pretente  ti  fu  crsata  Cfwa, 
Che  Hon  sentUse  in  sd  forza  amo* 
rosa.     AdoH,  canu  ii.  st.  125. 

The  Italian  poet,  with  a  sur- 
prising redundancy  of  fancy  and 
beauty  of  expression,  carries  on 
and  explains  the  same  thought 
for  six  stanzas  together,  but  the 
graver  turn  of  our  author's  poem, 
and  the  divine  character  of  the 
person  Adam  is  talking  to,  would 


have  made  an  imitation  in  this 
respect  indecent  and  inconsistent. 
Thyer. 

47  s.  She  disappear  d,  and 
left  me  dark  {]  She  that  was  my 
light  vanished,  and  left  roe  dark 
and  comfortless.  For  light  is  in 
almost  all  languages  a  metaphor 
for  joy  and  comfort,  and  dark* 
ness  for  the  contrary.  As  Dr. 
Pesrce  observes,  it  is  something 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  that 
Milton  uses  in  his  Sonnet  on  hia 
deceased  wife ;  after  having  de^ 
scribed  her  as  appearing  to  him^ 
he  says^ 

She  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my 
night. 

485.  Led  by  her  heav'nlp 
Maker,"]  For  the  Scripture  says. 
Gen.  ii.  23.  that  the  Lord  God 
brought  her  unto  the  man;  anct 
our  author  still  alluding  to  this 
text  says  afterwards,  ver.  500. 
that  she  was  divin t^y  broughi. 
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Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heav'n  lo  her  eye, 

In  every  gesture  dignity  mA  love. 

I  overjoyed  could  not  forbear  aiood.  4^ 

This  turn  bath  naade  amends ;  thou  base  fulfilFd 
Thy  words,  Creator  bounteotis  and  benign, 
Giver  of  all  things  fair,  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  enviest.     I  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  fleab,  myself  495 

Before  me ;  Woman  is  her  name^  of  man 
Extracted  ;  for  tbis  cause  be  shall  forego 
Father  and  mother,  and  to'  his  wife  adhere ; 


4S8»  — heav'n  in  her  eye,]  A 
fiMiagc  in  Shakespeare's  Troilos 
aeeni  to  haire  been  in  oiur  au- 
thors'Vlew^  act  iv. 

Dhtn,  Lady  Cressfd, 
So  pleaie  you,  save  tile  (Imiiks  thiaf 

prince  eipcets: 
77id  iuttre  in  ptmr  eytf  hgmfn  in  ymtr 

iheekf 
Pleads  your  fair  usage. 


^^fHh 


nnr    emieei,']     The 


v&th  envieet  ii  joined  in  c6d« 
atmction  to  ikou  kaet  Jul/iUed  : 
ihere  is  Aea  no  such  loose  syirtax 
here,  as  Dr.  Bentlej  imagines ; 
nor  will  the  words  nor  enviett  be 
too  flat  for  the  present  passion^ 
if  we  nnderstmd  by  them.  Nor 
tfainkest  this  gift  too  good  for 
me.  See  concerning  the  sense 
of  this  word  the  note  on  i.  259* 
Pearce. 

495.  Bone  of  my  bone,  &c.] 
As  if  he  should  say,  O  my  Cre» 
aiat,  thaee  creaiwts  which  thou 
hraughleet  /o  me  bejhre  were  nei- 
ther  like  nor  euUable  to  me  3  but 
tkig^  that  now  thou  hast  bestowed 
upon  me  h  bone  rfmy  bone,  nuf 
omn    eimUUude,    myself.     That 


Adam,  waking  iiroiB  his  deep 
sleep,  should  in  words  so  express 
and  prophetic  own  and  daioi 
his  companion,  gave  ground  to 
that  opinion,  that  lie  was  not 
only  asleep,  but  intranced  too, 
by  which  he  saw  all  that  was 
done  to  him,  and  understood  the 
mystery  of  it,  God  informing  his 
understandidg  in  his  ecstasy. 
Hume, 

4'9S.  — and  to'  hit  wife  adhere ;] 
Adhserebit  uxori  snce,  as  it  is  in 
the  vulgar  Latin;  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wife,  says  the  English 
Bible.  Gen.  ii.  S3,  24.  And 
Mam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of 
my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  fiesh  ; 
she  shall  be  called  Woman,  because 
she  was  taken  out  of  man.  There^ 
fore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  kis  wife  ^  and  they  shall  be 
one  flesh.  How  has  Mihon  im* 
proved  upon  tiie  last  words,  a»id 
they  shall  be  one  flesh  ;  and  what 
an  admirable  climax  has  he 
formed ! 

And   they  shall   be  one  flesh,  one 
heairt|  ont-Mul. 
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And  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  souK 

She  heard  me  thus,  and  though  divinely  brought,  mo 
Yet  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 
Her  virtue  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won, 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retir'd, 
The  more  desirable,  or  to  say  all,  505 

Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought. 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that  seeing  me,  she  turnM  ; 
I  follow^  her,  she  what  was  honour  knew. 
And  with  obsequious  majesty  approvM 


And  by  the  way  we  may  ob-  1  Cor.  viii.  7*  Same  wUh  con- 

terve,  that  there  may  be  great  Bcience  of  the  idol  eat.  And  thus 

force  and  beauty  in  a  verse,  that  conscientia  is  used  by  the  Latin 

consists  all  of  monosyllables.    It  authors,  as  in  Cicero  de  SenecL 

is  true  indeed  that  Corucientia  bene  acts  vitae  ju- 

.    «.  ...  cundissima est.    Pearce. 

^ten  low  wopdi  oft  crept  in  one  dull  *'"""«•**""  *"»•«     *  «.#  **. 

line  I  505.  or  to  toy  all,  «c.J 

,,  The  construction  of  the  whole 

but  there  are  several  monosylla-  passage  is  this.  Though  she  waa 

ble  verses  in  MQton  as  strong  divinely  brought,  yet  innocence 

and  subhme,  as  beauUful  and  and  virgin  modesty,  her  virtue 

harmomous,  as  can  possibly  be  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 

written.    No  number  of  syllables  ^^   xo    say  all,  nature   herself 

can  equal  the  force  of  these  mo-  wrought  in  her  so,  that  seeing 

nosyllables,  u.  621,  and  950.  ^^  ^^  turned.     Wrought  is  the 

RockB,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens,  verb,  and  the  nominative  cases 

and  shades  of  death.  are  mnocence  and  virgm  modesty. 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  pr  wades,  or  virtue,  and  eontdence  of  worth, 

creeps,  or  flies.  ^^  nature.     We  mention  this 

And    abundance   of  other  in-  because  the  passage  hath  been 

stances  miffht  easily  be  cited,  misunderstood  by  Dr.  Bendey, 

And  certainly  monosyllables  used  and  may  be  so  again  by  others, 
properly  add  much  to  the  strength        509.  Jhid  mih  obsequious  ma* 

and  conciseness  of  our  language.  Jesly   approifd\     How    exactly 

503.  — the  conscience  of  her  does  our  author    preserve   the 

worth,"]      The  word   conscience  same  character  of  Eve  in  all 

in  our  English  version  of  the  places  where  he  speaks  of  her  I 

Bible  is  often  used  in  this  sense:  This   obsequious   majesty  is  the 

thus  in  Heb.  x.  2.  should  have  very  same  with  the  coy  submis' 

had  no  more  conscience  of  sins,  sion,  modest  pride  in  tine  fooxtb 
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My  pleaded  reason.    To  the  nuptial  bower  510 

I  led  her  blushing  like  the  mom :  all  heaven. 

And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 

Shed  their  selectest  influence ;  the  earth 

Gave  sign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill ; 

Joyous  the  birds ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs  515 

Whisper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 

Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  the  spicy  shrub, 

Disporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 

Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening  star 


book,  and  both  not  unlike  what 
Spenser  has  in  his  Epithala- 
mium. 

Bthold  how  goodly  my  fUr    Ioto 

doth  lie 
In  proud  hmnUUy. 

Thyer. 

513.    the  earth 

Gave  iign  of  gratulation,  &c.] 
This   is  a  copy  from  Homer, 
Iliad,  ziv.  347* 

Glad  earth  peiceivei^  and  fttun  her 

bosom  pours 
Unbidden     hcrba     and     voluntary 

flow'rs— . 
Celestial  dews,  descending  e'er  the 

ground, 
Perfome    the  mount,  and   breathe 

ambrosia  round.  Pope* 

But  Milton  has  greatly  improved 
this,  as  he  improves  every  thing, 
in  the  imitation.  In  all  his  co- 
pies of  the  beautiful  passara  of 
other  authors  he  studioudy  va- 
ries and  disguises  them,  the 
better  to  ffive  himself  the  air  of 
an  original,  and  to  make  by  his 
additions  and  improvements 
what  he  borrowed  the  more 
his  own ;  the  only  regular 


way  of  acquiring  a  property 
in  thoughts  taken  from  other 
writers,  if  we  may  believe  Ho* 
race,  whose  laws  in  poetry  are 
of  undoubted  authority.  De 
Art  Poet.  131. 

Publica  roateries  priTati  juris  erit,  si 
Nee  circa  vilem  patulumque  mora- 

beris  orbem. 
Nee  Terbum  verbo  ciirabis  reddere 

fidus 
Interpres,  ^. 

For  what  originally  others  writ. 
May  be  so  well  disguised,  and  se 

improv*d. 
That  with  some  justice  it  may  pass 

for  yours : 
But  then  you  must  not  copy  trivial 

things. 
Nor  word  for  word  too  lUthfiiUy 

translate.  Roicommon. 

Milton  indeed  in  what  he  bor- 
rows from    Scripture    observes 
the  contrary  rule,  and  generally 
adheres  minutely,  or  rather  relil 
giously,  to  the  very  words  aa 
much  as  possible  of  the  original 
519-  — ond  bid  haste  the  even- 
ing Hot 
On  hU  hUl  tap,  to  light  the 
bridal  lamp.'] 
The  evenitig  ttar  is  said  to  Ughi 
the  bridal  lamp,  as  it  was  Um 
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On  his  hill  top,  to  light  the  bridal  lamp.  S'io 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  ali  my  state,  and  brought 

My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss 

Which  I  enjoy,  and  must  confess  to  find 

In  all  things  else  delight  indeed,  but  such 

As  us^d  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change,  525 

Nor  vehement  desire,  these  delicacies 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds  ;  but  here 

Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold. 

Transported  touch  ;  here  passion  first  I  felt,  sso 


signal  among  die  ancients  to 
light  their  lamps  and  torches  in 
order  to  conduct  the  bride  home 
to  the  bridegroom. 

Vesper  adest,  juvenes  consurgite  &r. 

Catul, 

On  his  hill  top,  says  our  author, 
writing  in  the  language  as  well 
as  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancients ; 
for  when  this  star  appeared 
eastward  in  the  morning,  it  was 
said  to  rise  on  mount  Ida. 

Jamque  jugia  summoe  surgebat  Lu- 
cifer Idas, 
Ducebatque  diem. 

Virg.  Mn.  ii.  801. 

when  it  appeared  westward  in 
the  evening,  it  was  said  to  be 
seen  on  mount  CBta.  Virg.  £cl. 
viii.  SO. 

•Sparge    marite    nuces,  tibi   deserit 
Uespenis  CBtam. 

Our  author  therefore  writes  in 
classical  language.  He  does  not 
mention  any  mountain  by  name, 
but  says  only  the  evening  $tar  on 
fiis  kiu  top,  as  appearing  above 
the  hills.  And  so  Spenser  says 
of  the  sun.  Faery  Queen,  b.  i. 
cant.  S.  St.  1. 


— — Phcebua*  ierj  car 
In  baste  was  climbing  up  the 
ern  hiU. 


And  Shakespeare,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  act  ii. 

Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost 

Of  this  day's  journey. 

And  this  ceremony  of  the  an- 
cients, of  lighting  their  bridal 
lamps  and  torches  at  evening,  is 
alluded  to  more  plainly  in  £>ok 
xi.  588. 

And  now  of  love  thej  treat,  till  th' 

evening  star, 
Love'a  harbinger,  appear'd ;  then  all 

in  heat 
They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  bid 

invoke 
Hymen,  then  first  to  marriage  rites 

invok'd. 


528. 


•but  here 


Far  otherwise,  &C.3 
What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture 
and  innocence  has  the  author 
joined  together,  in  the  reflections 
which  Adam  makes  on  the  plea- 
sures  of  love  compared  to  those 
of  sense!     Addison, 
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Commotion  strange,  in  all  enjoyaieote  else 
Superior  and  unmov'd,  here  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 
Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain. 
Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough  ;  at  least  on  her  bestowed 
Too  much  of  ornament^  ifi  outward  show      ( 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact. 
For  well  I  understand  in  the  prime  end 
Of  nature  her  th'  inferior,  in  the  mind 
And  inward  faculties,  which  most  excel. 
In  outward  also  her  resembliiig  less 
His  image  who  made  both,  and  less  expressing 
The  character  of  that  dominion  given 
O'er  otlier  creatures ;  yet  when  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  £iie  seems 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say. 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded,  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 


S35 


540 


545 


550 


537.  — at  least  on  her  bestow' d 
Too  much  of  ornament,  in  out- 
ward show 
Elahrraie,     of     inward     less 
exarl,"] 
The  poet  has  enlarged  upon  the 
same  sentiment  in  his  Samson 
Agonistes. 

I«  it  for  that  sucb  outward  ornament 
Was  ]avi«b*d  on  their  sex,  that  in- 
ward gifts 


Were  left  for  haste  unftnith'dy  judg* 

ment  acant. 
Capacity  not  KkiA*d  to  apprehemly 
Or  value  what  is  best 
In   choice,  but  oftest  to  afTect  the 

wrong? 

547.  — to  obtolute']  So  fi- 
nished^ so  perfect,  so  aompleU, 
us  it  is  said  in  the  next  line,  and 
as  (he  word  is  explaineil  In  the 
note  upon  ver.  4S1.  And  so 
abtohvi  is  used  vli.  94. 
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Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows ; 

Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 

As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made  555 

Occasionally  ;  and  to  consummate  all, 

Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness  their  seat 

Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 

About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  plac'd. 

To  whom  the  angel  with  contracted  brow.  560 

Accuse  not  nature,  she  hath  done  her  part ;. 
Do  thou  but  thine,  and  be  not  diffident 
Of  wisdom,  she  deserts  thee  not,  if  thou 
Dismiss  not  her,  when  most  thou  need'st  her  nigh. 
By  attrib{iting  overmuch  to  things  56s 

Less  excellent,  as  thou  thyself  perceiv'st. 
For  what  admir'st  thou,  what  transports  thee  so. 
An  outside  }  fair  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing,  thy  honouring,  and  thy  love. 
Not  thy  subjection :  weigh  with  her  thyself;  570 

Then  value :  oft-times  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self  esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 

560.  To  whom  the  angel  with  distant  discoveries^  brings  about 

contracted  browJ]     These  senti-  that  fatal  event  which    is  the 

ments  of  love  in  our  first  parent  subject  of  the  poem.     Jdditon, 

l^ave  the  angel  such  an  insight        56S.    and  worthy  well 

into    human    nature,    that    he         Thy  cherishing,  thy  honouring, 
seems  apprehensive  of  the  evils  and  thy  hve,'] 

which  might  befal  the  species  He  maketh  use  of  these  three 

in  g|eneral,  as  well  as  Adam  in  words  agreeably  to  Scripture, 

particular,  from  the  excess  of  So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives, 

this  passion.     He  therefore  for-  as  their  own  bodies:  he  that  hov" 

tifies  him  against  it  by  timely  eth  his  wife,  loveth  himself:  for 

admonitions;    which  very  art-  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own 

fully  prepare  the  mind  of  the  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  cherish-- 

reader  for  the  occurrences  of  the  eth  it,  Eph.  v.  28,  29.     Giving 
next  book,  where  the  weakness .  honour    unto    the    wife,   1   Pet. 

of  which  Adam  here  gives  such  iii.  7. 
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Well  managed  ;  of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know^st, 

The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head, 

And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows :  575 

Made  so  adorn  for  thy  delight  the  more, 

So  awful,  that  with  honour  thou  may'st  love 

Thy  mate,  who  sees  when  thou  art  seen  least  wise. 

But  if  the  sense  of  touch  whereby  mankind 

Is  propagated  seem  such  dear  delight  580 

Beyond  all  other,  think  the  same  vouchsaf  d 

To  cattle  and  each  beast ;  which  would  not  be 

To  them  made  common  and  divulgM,  if  ought 

Therein  enjoy'd  were  worthy  to  subdue 

The  soul  of  man,  or  passion  in  him  move.  535 

What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find'st 

Attractive,  human,  rational,  love  still; 

Id  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not, 

"Wherein  true  love  consists  not ;  love  refines 


576-  Made  to  adorn  &c.]  These 
verses  contain  a  beautiful  and 
instructive  account  of  the  end 
for  which  God  bestowed  on  Eve 
80  much  of  ornament  and  aw  ful- 
ness. But  two  such  participles 
as  made  adorned  would  have 
sounded  very  oddly  toother  1 
and  therefore  he  has  coined  an 
adjective  adorn,  as  the  Italians 
have  adonno  for  adornalo.  And 
in  like  manner  he  uses  fledge  for 
fledged,  iii.  627-  V'i.  420.  And 
decoie  for  devoted,  ix.  901*  And 
there  are  other  instances  of  his 
changing  the  participle  into  an 
adjective. 

579.  But  if  the  sense  of  touch 
&C.1  Answering  to  what  Adam 
haa  said  before^ 

VOL.  II. 


—  transported  I  behold. 
Transported  touch. 


589. 


'love  refines 


The  thoughts,   and  heart  en* 
larges,  &cJ] 
So  Spenser,  to  whom  our  author 
seems  to  allude  by  his  manner 
of  expression. 

Such  Is  the  poVr  of  that  sweet  pas. 

sion. 
That  it    all    sordid    baseness  doth 

expely 
And   the  refined  mind  doth  newly 

fashion 
Unto  a  fairer  form. 

Spentei^t  ffpmm  tfLove. 

Ne  sufTereth  it  thought  of  ungentle* 

ne^ 
Erer  to  creep  into  his  noble  breast ; 

U 
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The  thoughts,  and  heart  eolarges,  hath  his  seat 
Id  rea'soD,  aad  is  judicious,  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heav'nly  love  thou  may'st  ascend, 
Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure,  for  which  cause 
Among  the  beasts  no  mate  for  thee  was  found. 
To  whom  thus  half  abash'd  Adam  replied. 


590 


595 


But  to  the  highest  and  the  worthiest 
Lifteth  it  up  that  else  would  lowly 
fall. 
Faery  Queeu,  b.  ill.  cant.  5.  st.  2. 

See  also  b.  in.  cant  1.  st  1. 
Bttt  there  b  no  doubt»  1  think, 
to  be  made,  that  both  these  ad- 
inired  poets  had  in  view  the 
refined  theory  of  love  of  the 
dirine  Plato,  and  that  Milton  in 

E articular  in  what  he  says  here 
ad  his  eye  more  especially  upon 
the  following  passage,  where  the 
icale,  hy  which  we  must  ascend  to 
heavenly  love,  is  both  mentioned 
and  described.  Tvro  y*^  it  i«-i 
r*  •p^itf  f)r(  Tit  i^tfTfiuc  twm,  n  vx 
mX>^m  aytcini,  n^j^^fttf^j  tfx^  rvf  it 
r«f  K»Xm9  tKUfv  ifixa  r«v  x«Aov, 
mu  txatntftu'  «m^  urmfoQa^fM^f 
v^«f^tr«F  «x«  tfi  txi  ivo,  Kttt  «T« 
ivuf  tin  iTMrrtt  m  xttXtt  o-atfiarc^, 
nm  CIV  r«^v  lutX^f  rufucj^f  iti  r« 
»«A«  iwim^sv^Tt,  MM  awxt  rut 
MitXnf   fxtrnitvfiutTm  tTTi   m  mmXu 

ftm$nftMTti'    ic'  «V  ISVS  Tiff  ft^iliftMTiif 
%X    «KMM   Td  flMin/ia  TfAlVTHm,  «  !«*<» 

UK  «XAv  n  «t;ry  fxiifir  nt  xuXit  fut- 
hfut,  »mt  yta  tLvrt  nAivr^v  «  i«-i 
iu»x«v.  Plat  Conviv.  p.  211.  torn. 
%•  Edit.  Serrani.  This  is  the 
more  probable  from  what  Mil- 
ton says  in  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  himself.  ^*  Thus 
"  from  the  laureat  fraternity  of 
"  poets,  riper  years,  and  the 
'^  ceaseless  round  of  study  and 
*'  reading,  led  me  to  the  shady 


u 


spaces  of  philosophy;  but 
"  chiefly  to. the  divine  voltmies 
**  of  Plato,  and  his  equal  Xeno- 
''phon:  where  if  I  should  tell 
"  ye  what  I  learnt  of  chastity 
"  and  love,  I  mean  that  which 
"  is  truly  so,'*  S^.  ApoL  for 
Smectymn.  p.  11 K  vol.  i.  edit. 
1738.     Thyer. 

591.  anivsjuilu^us^  To 

hejudiciovs  means  hereto  choose 
proper  Qualities  in  Eve  for  ibe 
object  of  love ;  to  love  her  only 
for  what  is  truly  amiable:  noi 
for  the  sense  of  touch  wherel^ 
mankind  is  propagated,  ver.  579» 
&c. ;  but  for  what  Adam  found 
higher  in  her  society,  human  and 
rational,  ver.  586.  &c.    Pearce, 

595.  To  whom  thus  half 
ahash'd  Adam  replied,']  Adam's 
discourse,  which  follows  the 
gentle  rebuke  he  received  from 
the  angel,  shews  that  his  love, 
however  violent  it  might  ap- 
pear, was  still  founded  in  rea- 
son, and  consequently  not  un- 
proper  for  Paradise.     Addison. 

To  whofn  thui  half  dbattCd  Adam 
replied. 

This  verse  might  have  been 
turned  otherwise. 

To  whom  thus  Adam  half  abaahM 
replied, 

and  many  perhaps  will  .think 
that  it  runs  smoother  thus.  But 
let  the  reader  consider  again. 
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Neither  her  outside  forniM  so  fair,  nor  ought 

In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds 

(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  far, 

And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem) 

So  much  delights  me,  as  those  graceful  acts,  ouQ 

Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 

From  all  her  words  and  actions  mix'd  with  love 

And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeigned 

Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul ; 

Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair  605 

More  grateful  than  harmonious  sound  to  th'  ear. 

Yet  these  subject  not ;  I  to  thee  disclose 

What  inward  thence  I  feel,  not  therefore  foiPd, 

Who  meet  with  various  objects,  from  the  sense 

Variously  representing ;  yet  still  free  610 

Approve  the  best,  and  follow  what  I  approve. 

To  love  thou  blam'st  me  not,  for  love  thou  say'st 

Leads  up  to  heav'n,  is  both  the  way  and  guide  ; 

Bear  with  me  then,  if  lawful  what  I  ask  ; 

Love  not  the  heavenly  spi*rits,  and  how  their  love    6i5 


whether  the  verse  as  it  is  in 
Milton  does  not  better  express 
the  shame  and  modest  confusion 
of  Adam« 

598.  Though  hisiher  of  the  ge- 
nial bed  by  far,]  The  genial  b^d, 
BO  Horace,  £p.  i.  i.  87*  ieclus 
genialis.  And  with  mysterious 
reverence  I  deem.  He  had  ap- 
plied this  epithet  to  marriage 
before  in  iv.  7^* 

HaH  wedded  Ipve,  fftytteriousAtw, 


615.  Love  not  the  heavenly 
spirits,  &c.]  By  studying  the 
reveries  of  the  Platonic  writers, 
Milton  contracted  a  theory  con- 
ceming  chastity  and  the  parity 
of  love,  in  the  contemplation  of 
which,  like  other  visionaries,  he 
indulged  his  imagination  with 
ideal  refinements,  and  with 
pleasing  but  unmeaning  notions 
of  excellence  and  perfection. 
Plato's  sentimental  or  metaphy- 
sical love  he  seems  to  have  ap- 

H  9 
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Express  ihey,  by  looks  only%  or  do  they  mix 
Irradiance,  virtual  or  immediate  touch  ? 

To  whom  the  angel  with  a  smile  that  glow'd 
Celestial  rosy  red,  lovers  proper  hue, 
Answered.     Let  it  suffice  thee  that  thou  know'st     G20 
Us  happy',  and  without  love  no  happiness. 
Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body'  enjoy 'st 
(And  pure  thou  wert  created)  we  enjoy 
In  eminence,  and  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars ;  626 

Easier  than  air  with  air,  if  spi'rits  embrace. 
Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 
Desiring  ;  nor  restrained  conveyance  need 
As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul. 
But  I  can  now  no  more  ;  the  parting  sun  6so 


^ 


plied  to  the  natural  love  be- 
tween the  sexes.  This  very 
philosophical  dialogue  of  the 
angel  and  Adam  altogether  pro- 
ceeds on  this  doctrine.  But 
when  Adam  asks  his  celestial 
guest  whether  angels  are  sus- 
ceptible of  love,  whether  they 
express  their  passion  by  looks 
only,  or  by  a  mixture  of  irra- 
diation, by  virtual  or  immediate 
contact,  our  author  seems  to 
have  overleaped  the  Platonic 
pale,  and  to  nave  lost  his  way 
among  the  solemn  conceits  of 
Peter  Lombard  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  angel  blushed,  as  well  as 
smiled,  at  some  of  these  ques* 
tions.     T.  fVurton, 

618.  To  whom  the  angel  wiik 
a  itnile  thai  glow*d 

Celestud  rosy  red,"] 


Does  not  our  author  here  mean 
that  the  angel  both  smiled  and 
blushed  at  Adam's  curiosity? 
Ariosto  makes  the  angel  Mi- 
chael change  colour  upon  a  cer- 
tain occasion, 

Nel  Tiflo  t^arrossl  I'Angelo  beato, 
Parendogli  che  mal  fosse  ubidito 
Al  Creatore ; 

OrL  Fur.  cant.  27.  st.  S5. 

ft 

Loadcn  with  fruit  and  applet  raty 
red, 

Spenser*  Faery  Queen,  b.  L 
cant  11.  St  46.     Thyer, 

630.  But  I  can  now  no  more  ; 
the  parting  tun  &c.]  The  con- 
versation was  now  become  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  was  pro|)er 
to  put  an  end  to  it:  ana  now 
the  parting  sun  beyond  the  earth's 
green  Cape,  beyond  Cape  de  Verd 
the  most  western  point  of  Africa, 
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Beyond  the  earth's  green  Cape  and  verdant  isles 
Hesperian  sets,  my  signal  to  depart. 
Be  strong,  live  happy\  and  love,  but  first  of  all 
Him  whom  to  love  is  to  obey,  and  keep 
His  great  command  ;  take  heed  lest  passion  sway    635 
Thy  judgment  to  do  ought,  which  else  free  will 
Would  not  admit ;  thine  and  of  all  thy  sons 
The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  placed ;  beware. 
I  in  thy  persevering  shall  rejoice, 
And  all  the  blest :  stand  fast ;  to  stand  or  fall  640 

Free  in  thine  own  arbitrement  it  lies. 
Perfect  within,  no  outward  aid  require ; 
And  all  temptation  to  transgress  repel. 
So  saying,  he  arose ;  whom  Adam  thus 


.  and  verdant  isles,  the  islands  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  command" 

Cnpe  de  Verd^  a  knot  of  small  ments,   1  John  v.  3.     His  great 

islands  lying  off  Cape  de  Verd,  command  every  body  wQl  readily 

subject  to  the  Portuguese,  Hes-  understand  to  be  the  command 

perian  sets,  sets  westward^  from  not  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree, 

Hesperus  the  evening  star  ap-  which  was  to  be  the  trial  of 

pearin^  there>  my  signal  to  de-  Adam's  obedience. 

part,  for  he  was  only  to  stay  till  637.  Would  not  admit;"]  Admit 

the  evening,  v.  376.  is  used  in  the  Latin  sense,  as  in 

Terence,  Heaut.  v.  ii.  3.     Quid 


-^or  these  mid  hours,  till  evening  ^g^ tantum  sceleris  adtnisi  miser? 

1 ».- Ji^»  -411  What  great  wickedness  have  I 

I  have  at  will.  .^  j  ^ 

committed? 

And  he  very  properly  closes  his  6S7.  — thine  and  of  aU  thy  sons 
discourse  with  those  moral  in-  &c.]  In  te  omnis  domus  in- 
structions, which  should  make  dinata  recumbit.  Virg.  JEn. 
the  most  lasting  impression  on  xii.  BQ. 

the  mind  of  Adam,  and  to  de-  644.    — whom     Adam     thus] 

liver  which  was  the  principal  Adam's  speech  at  parting  with 

end  and  design  of  the  angel's  the  angel  has  in  it  a  de&rence 

coming.  and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an 

634.  Him  whom  to  love  is  to  inferior  nature,  and  at  the  same 

obey,']     For  this  is  the  love  of  time  a  certain  dignity  and  great- 

H  3 
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Followed  with  benediction.     Since  to  part,  645 

Go  heavenly  guest,,  ethereal  messenger, 
Sent  from  whose  sovran  goodness  I  adore. 
Gentle  to  me  and  affable  hath  been 
Thy  condescension,  and  shall  be'  honoured  ever 
With  grateful  memory :  thou  to  mankind  650 

Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return. 
So  parted  they,  the  angel  up  to  heaven 
From  the  thick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 


nesa  suitable   to  the  father   of  Glory  and  beoedictioo,  that  is  thanks, 

mankind  in  his  state  of  inno-  Richardson. 

cence.     Addison.  652.  So  parted  they,  the  angel 

645.  Followed  with  bene^iion,  up  to  heaven 

Since  to  part,]    Benedicere  Do-  From  the  thick  shade,  and  Jdam 

mino,  to  bless  God  is  a  common  to  his  bower.'] 

phrase  in  religious  offices.    And  It  is  very  true,  as  Dr.  Bentley 

so  in  a  lower  sense  men  may  be  says,  that  this  conversation  be- 

said  to  bless  angels  j  for  benedic-  tween  Adam  and  the  angel  was 

tion  is  (properly  speaking)  only  held  in  the  bower.     For  thither 

giving   them   good    wonls,    or  Adam  had  invited  him.    V.  367- 

wishing    them    well.     See    Psal.  Vouchsafe  with  us ^in  yonder  fio! 


cix.  17.     In  this  sense  therefore  To  rest. 

it  is  not  improper  to  be  used  to-  ^nd  the  angel  had  accepted  the 

wards  superiors.     Since  to  part  invitation,  ver.  375. 

means,  since  we  are  to  part.     If  ^^  ^„  ^hen  where  %  iowrr 

the  expression  is  abbreviated,  so       o^enhades 

was  the  time  of  Raphael's  stay  — So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 

with  Adam.     He  was  just  upon  They  came, 

the  point  of  going,  and  therefore  But  by   bower  in  this  place  is 

Adam  might  choose  brevity  of  meant  his  inmost  bower,  as  it  is 

speech,  that  he  might  express  called  in  iv.  738.  his  place  of 

all   he  had    to  say   before  the  rest.     There  was  a  shady  walk 

archangel     withdrew     himself,  that  led  to  Adam  s  bower.   When 

Pearce.  the  angel  arose,  ver.  644.    Adam 

Benediction  here  is  not  bless-  ^2/otre£2/<iminto  this  shady  walk: 

ing,  as  it  is  usuaUy  understood,  and  it  was  from  this  thick  shade 

but  well  speaking,  thanks.     So  that  they  parted^  and  the  angel 

Milton  has  explamed  the  word,  went  up  to  heaven,  and  Adam 

Par.  Reg.  iii.  127.  to  his  bower. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Satan  having  compassed  the  earth,  with  meditated  guile 
returns  as  a  mist  by  night  into  Paradise,  enters  into  the  Serpent 
sleeping.  Adam  and  Ere  in  the  morning  go  forth  to  their 
labours,  which  Eye  proposes  to  divide  in  several  places,  each 
labouring  apart:  Adam  consents  not,  alleging  the  danger,  lest 
that  enemy,  of  whom  they  were  forewarned,  should  attempt  her 
found  alone :  Eve,  loath  to  be  thought  not  circumspect  or  firm 
enough,  urges  her  going  apart,  the  rather  desirous  to  make  trial 
of  her  strength;  Adam  at  last  yields :  the  Serpent  finds  her  alone ; 
his  subtle  approach,  first  gazing,  then  speaking,  with  much 
flattery  extolling  Eve  above  all  other  creatures.  Eve,  wondering 
to  hear  the  Serpent  speak,  asks  how  he  attained  to  human  speech 
and  such  understanding  not  till  now ;  the  Serpent  answers,  that 
by  tasting  of  a  certain  tree  in  the  garden  he  attained  both  to 
speech  and  reason,  till  then  void  of  both :  Eve  requires  him  to 
bring  her  to  that  tree,  and  finds  it  to  be  the  tree  of  knowledge 
forbidden :  the  Serpent  now  grown  bolder,  with  many  wiles  and 
arguments  induces  her  at  length  to  eat;  she  pleased  with  the 
taste  deliberates  a  while  whether  to  impart  thereof  to  Adam  or 
not,  at  last  brings  him  of  the  fruit,  relates  what  persuaded  her  to 
eat  thereof:  Adam  at  first  amazed,  but  perceiving  her  lost, 
resolves  through  vehemence  of  love  to  perish  with  her :  and  ex- 
tenuating the  trespass  eats  also  of  the  fruit :  the  effects  thereof 
in  them  both ;  they  seek  to  cover  their  nakedness ;  then  fall  to 
variance  and  accusation  of  one  another. 
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-No  more  of  talk  where  God  or  angel  guest 
With  Man,  as  with  his  friend,  familiar  usM 


1.  No  more  of  talk  &c.]  These 
prologues  or  prefaces  of  Milton 
to  some  of  his  books,  speakings 
of  his  own  person,  lamenting  his 
blindness,  and  preferring  his 
subject  to  those  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  and  tlie  greatest  poets 
before  him,  are  condemned  by 
some  critics :  and  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  we  find  no  such  di- 
gression in  the  Iliad  or  iEneid ; 
it  is  a  liberty  that  can  be  taken 
only  by  such  a  genius  as  Milton, 
and  I  question  whether  it  would 
have  succeeded  in  any  hands  but 
his.  As  Monsieut  Voltaire  says 
upon  the  occasion,  I  cannot  but 
own  that  an  author  is  generally 
guilty  of  an  unpardonable  self- 
jove,  when  he  lays  aside  his  sub- 
ject to  descant  upon  his  own 
person:  but  that  human  frailty 
IS  to  be  forgiven  in  Milton i  nay 
I  am  pleas«l  with  it.  He  grati- 
fies the  curiosity  he  has  raised  in 
me  about  his  person ;  when  f 
admire  the  author,  I  desire  to 
know  something  of  the  man; 
and  he,  whom  all  readers  would 
be  glad  to  know,  is  allowed  to 
speak  of  himself.    But  this  how- 


ever is  a  very  dangerous  exam- 
ple for  a  genius  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  is  only  to  be  justified 
by  success.  See  Voltaire's  Essay 
on  epic  poetry,  p.  111.  But  as 
Mr.  Thyer  adds,  however  some 
critics  and  Monsieur  Voltaire 
may  condemn  a  poet's  some- 
times digressing  from  his  sub- 
ject to  speak  of  himself,  it  is 
very  certain  that  Milton  was  of 
a  very  different  opinion  long 
before  he  thought  of  writing  this 
poem.  For  in  his  discourse  of 
the  Reason  of  Church-Govern- 
ment, &c  apologizing  for  say- 
ing so  much  of  himself  as  he 
there  does,  he  adds,  '*  For  aU 
"  though  a  poet,  soaring  in  4he 
"  high  region  of  his  fancies,  with 
his  garland  and  singing  robes 
about  him,  might,  without  apo^ 
"  ^Sy>  ^^C'k  more  qf  himself  than 
*'  I  mean  to  do ;  yet  for  me  sit- 
"  ting  here  below  in  the  cool 
"  element  of  prose,  a  mortal 
*'  thing  among  many  readers  of 
''  no  empyretu  conceit,  to  ven- 
'*  ture  and  divulge  unusual  things 
"  of  myself,  I  shall  petition  to 
*'  the  gentler  sort,  it  may  not 
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To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 
Rural  repast,  permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse  unblam'd ;  I  now  must  change 
Those  notes  to  tragic  ;  foul  distrust,  and  breach 
Disloyal  on  the  part  of  Man,  revolt, 
And  disobedience :  on  the  part  of  Heaven 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste, 
Anger  and  just  rebuke,  and  judgment  given, 
That  brought  into  this  world  a  world  of  woe, 
Sin  and  her  shadow  Death,  and  Misery 


10 


"  be  envy  to  me."    Vol.  i.  p.  59. 
Edit  1738. 

1.  — where  God  or  angel  guest] 
A  difficulty  has  been  made  here» 
where,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no 
difficulty  is.  The  poet  says, 
that  he  must  now  treat  no  more 
of  £imiliar  discourse  with  either 
God  or  angel.  For  Adam  had 
held  discourse  with  God,  as 
we  read  in  ther  preceding  book, 
and  the  whole  foregoing  episode 
is  a  conversation  with  tlie  angel, 
and  as  this  takes  up  so  large  a 
part  of  the  poem,  this  is  parti- 
cularly described  and  insisted 
upon  here.  The  Lord  God  and  the 
angel  Michael  both  indeed  after- 
wards discourse  with  Adam  in  the 
following  books,  but  those  dis- 
courses are  not  familiar  conver- 
sation as  with  a  friend,  they  are 
of  a  different  strain,  the  one 
coming  to  judge,  and  the  other 
to  expel  him  from  Paradise. 

5.  /  now  must  change 

Those  notes  to  tragic;'] 
As  the  author  is  now  changing 
his  subject,  he  professes  likewise 
to  change  his  style  agreeably  to 
it.  The  reader  therefore  must 
not  expect  such  lofty  images  and 


descriptions,  as  before.  What 
follows  is  more  of  the  tragic 
strain  than  of  the  epic.  Which 
may  serve  as  an  answer  to  those 
critics,  who  censure  the  latter 
books  of  the  Paradise  Lost  aa 
falling  below  the  former. 

1 1.  That  brought  into  this  world 
a  world  of  woe^  The  pun  or 
what  shall  I  call  it  in  this  line 
may  be  avoided,  as  a  great  man 
observed  to  me,  by  distinguish- 
ing thus. 

That  brought  into  this  world  (a  world 

of  woe) 
Sin  and  her  ohadow  Death, 

but  I  fancy  the  other  will  be 
found  more  agreeable  to  Milton's 
style  and  manner.  We  have  a 
similar  instance  in  xL  627-       ^ 

The  world  ere  long  a  world  of  lean 
must  weep. 

But  in  these  instances  Milton 
was  corrupted  by  the  bad  taste 
of  the  times,  and  by  reading  the 
Italian  poets,  who  abound  with 
such  verbal  quaintnesses. 

IS.  and  Misery 

Death's  harbinger :] 
Dr.  Bentley  reads  malady:  be- 
cause, as  there  is  misery  af^er 
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Death's  harbinger :  sad  task,  yet  argument 
Not  less  but  more  heroic  than  the  wrath 
Of  stern  Achilles  on  his  foe  pursuM 
Thrice  fugitive  about  Troy  wall ;  or  rage 
Of  Turnus  for  Lavinia  disespous'd, 
Or  Neptune's  ire  or  Juno's,  that  so  long 
Perplex'd  the  Greek  and  Cytherea's  son ; 
If  answerable  stile  I  can  obtain 
Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 
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death,  so  there  is  misery,  which 
does  not  usher  in  death,  but  in- 
voke it  in  vain.  But  by  misery 
here,  Milton  means  sickness, 
disease,  and  all  sorts  of  mortal 
pains.  So  when  in  b.  xi.  Michael 
IS  going  to  name  the  several 
diseases  in  the  lazar-house  re- 
presented to  Adam  in  a  vision, 
he  says  ver.  475. 

that  thou  may*8t  know 
What  miMery  th'  inabstioence  of  Eve 
Shall  bring  on  men. 

Pearce. 

13. Sad  task,  pet  argu- 
ment'] The  Paradise  Lost,  even 
in  this  latter  part  of  it,  concern- 
ing  God*s  anger  and  Adam's 
distress,  is  a  more  heroic  subject 
than  the  wrath  of  Achilles  on  his 
foe.  Hector,  whom  he  pursued 
three  times  round  the  walls  of 
Troy  according  to  Homer;  or 
than  the  rage  of  Turnus  for  La" 
vinia  disespoused,  having  been 
first  betrothed  to  him ,  and  after- 
wards promised  to  i^neas  ac- 
cording to  Virgil;  or  Neptune s 
ire  that  so  long  perplexed  the 
Greek,  Ulysses,  as  we  read  in  the 
Odyssey;  or  Juno's  ire  that  for 
so  many  years  perplexed  Cythe- 
rea's  son,  Mneas,  as  we  read  at 


large  in  the  ^neid.  The  anger 
that  he  is  about  to  sing  is  an 
argument  more  heroic  not  only 
than  the  anger  of  men,  of  Achil- 
les and  Turnus,  but  than  that 
even  of  the  gods,  of  Neptune 
and  Juno.  The  anger  of  the 
true  God  is  a  more  noble  sub- 
ject than  of  the  false  gods.  In 
this  respect  he  has  the  advantage 
of  Homer  and  Vfrgil^  his  argu- 
ment is  more  heroic  as  he  says, 
if  he  can  but  make  his  style 
answerable. 

21.  — my  celestial  patroness,] 
His  heavenly  Muse,  his  Urania, 
whom  he  mid  invoked  i.  6.  vii. 
1,  Si,  And  he  boasts  of  her 
nightly  visitation,  as  he  was  not 
unaccustomed  to  study  and  com- 
pose his  verses  by  night ;  as  he 
intimates  himself  at  the  begin- 
ning of  book  the  third. 

but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flow'rj  brookt 

beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and 

warbling  flow. 
Nightly  I  visit. 

And  it  is  probable  that  in  both 
these  passages  he  alludes  to  the 
beginning  of  Hesiod's  1  heogony, 
where  he  mentions  likewise  the 
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Her  nightly  visitation  uninnplor'd 

And  dictates  to  me  slumbering,  or  inspires 

Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse : 

Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song 

Pleased  me  long  choosing,  and  beginning  late ; 

Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite 

Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
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Musea    walking    by    night,  ver. 
10. 

21.]  Milton's  third  wife  re- 
lated of  him^  that  he  used  to 
compose  his  poetry  chiefly  in 
winter,  and  on  his  waking  in  a 
morning  would  make  her  write 
down  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty 
verses :  and  being  asked  whether 
he  did  not  often  read  Homer 
and  Virgil,  she  understood  it  as 
an  imputation  upon  him  for 
stealing  from  those  authors,  and 
answered  with  eagerness  that  he 
stole  from  nobody  but  the  Muse 
who  inspired  him ;  and  being 
asked  by  a  lady  present  who  the 
Muse  was,  replied  it  was  God's 
grace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
visited  him  nightly.  Newton* 9 
Life  of  Milton. 

Mr.  Richardson  also  sars,  that 
*'  Milton  would  sometimes  He 
"  awake  whole  nights,  but  not 
*'  a  verse  could  he  make ;  and 
*'  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  fancy 
"  would  rush  upon  him  with  an 
*'  impetus  or  (Bsirum,"  See  John- 
son's Life  of  Milton.     Dunster. 

28. or  inspires 

Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse  :^ 
Here  is  the  same  kind  of  beauty 
that  we  observed  before  in  iii. 
87.  The  verse  flows  so  easy, 
that  it  seems  to  have  been  made 
without  premeditation. 


26.  — long  choosing,  end  be- 
ginning late;]  Our  author  in- 
tended pretty  early  to  write  an 
epic  poem,  and  proposed  the 
story  of  King  Arthur  for  the  sub- 
ject of  it :  but  that  was  laid  aside 
probably  for  the  reasons  here  in- 
timated. The  Paradise  Lost  he 
designed  at  first  as  a  tragedy; 
it  was  not  till  long  after  that  he 
began  to  form  it  into  an  epic 
poem:  and  indeed  for  several 
years  he  was  so  hotly  engaged 
in  the  controversies  of  the  times, 
that  he  was  not  at  leisure  to 
think  of  a  work  of  this  nature, 
and  did  not  begin  to  fashion  it 
in  its  present  form  till  after  the 
Salmasian  controversy  which 
ended  in  l655,  and  probably  did 
not  set  about  the  work  in  earnest 
till  after  the  Restoration,  so  that 
he  was  long  choosing,  and  be- 
ginning  late. 

28.  — hitherto  the  onUf  argw 
ment 

Heroic  deeni'd,"] 
By  the  modems  as  well  as  by 
the  ancients ;  wars  being  the 
principal  subject  of  all  the  he- 
roic poems  from  Homer  down 
to  this  time.  But  Milton's  sub- 
ject was  different,  and  whatever 
others  may  call  it,  we  see  he 
reckons  it  himself  ^n  heroic 
poem,  though  he  names  it  only 
A  poem  in  his  title  page.  It 
is  indeed,  as  Mr.  Warburton 
roost  excellently  observes  in  his 
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Heroic  deem'd,  chief  mastVy  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havoc  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feign'd  ;  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 
Unsung;  or  to  describe  races  and  games, 
Or  tilting  furniture,  imblazonM  shields. 
Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds ; 


so 
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Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book 
ii.  sect.  4.  the  third  species  of 
epic  poetry.  For  just  as  Virgil 
rivalled  Homer,  so  Milton  emu^ 
lated  both.  He  found  Homer 
possessed  of  the  province  of 
morcUityt  Virgil  of  politics,  and 
nothing  left  for  him  but  that  of 
religion.  This  he  seized^  as 
aspiring  to  share  with  them  in 
the  government  of  the  poetic 
world;  and  by  means  of  the 
superior  dignity  of  his  subject, 
got  to  the  nead  of  that  trium- 
virate which  took  so  many  ages 
in  forming.  These  are  the  three 
species  of  the  epic  poem ;  for  its 
largest  province  is  human  ac- 
tion, which  can  be  considered 
but  in  a  moral,  a  political,  or 
religious  view;  and  these  the 
three  great  creators  of  them; 
for  each  of  these  poems  was 
struck  out  at  an  heat,  and  came 
to  perfection  from  its  first  essay. 
Here  then  the  grand  scene  is 
closed,  and  all  farther  improve- 
ments of  the  epic  at  an  end. 

29-  ^-chief  mast'ry  to  dissect 
&c.]  As  the  admired  subjects 
for  an  heroic  poem  were  mis- 
taken, so  those  were  wrong  who 
thought  the  dissecting  of  knights 
was  a  principal  part  of  the  skill 
c€  a  poet,  describing  wounds  as 
a  surgeon.  He  doubtless  here 
glanced  at  Homer*s   perpetual 


affectation  of  this  sort  of  know- 
ledge, which  certainly  debases 
his  poetry.    Bichardson. 

S3.  — 'Or  to  describe  races  and 
games,']  As  the  ancient  poets 
have  done;  Homer  in  the 
twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad, 
Virgil  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
i^eid,  and  Statins  in  the  sixth 
book  of  his  Thebaid :  Or  tilts 
and  tomeaments,  which  are  often 
the  subject  of  the  modem  poets, 
as  Ariosto,  Spenser,  ana  the 
like. 

34.    imhlazon*d    shields,"] 

The  Italian  poets  in  general  are 
much  tbo  circumstantial  about 
these  trifling  particulars.  But  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  our 
author  had  principafly  in  view 
Boiardo,  who,  in  his  catalogue 
of  Agramante's  troops,  ffives  us 
a  most  fastidious  detail  of  im- 
blazonryt  having  for  above  a 
hundred  verses  together  no- 
thing else  scarcely  but  names  of 
warriors,  and  descriptions  of  the 
devices  and  impresses  which 
they  bore  in  their  arms.  See 
Boiardo's  Orland.  Inam.  b.  ii. 
c.  29.     Thyer. 

35.  Impresses  quaint,  &c.] 
Uncommon  witty  devices  or 
emblems,  painted  on  their 
shields  usually  with  a  motto. 
We  remember  one  which  was 
not    painted;    it  was  a  blank 
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Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  torneament ;  then  marshalPd  feast 
Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers,  and  seneschals ; 
The  skill  of  artifice  or  office  mean, 
Not  that  which  justly  gives  heroic  name 
To  person  or  to  poem.     Me  of  these 
Nor  skilPd  nor  studious,  higher  argument 
Remains,  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 
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shield^  the  motto  imported  that 
the  wearer  would  win  by  his 
valour  wherewith  to  adorn  it. 
Bases  from  bos  (French)  they 
fall  low  to  the  ground ;  they  are 
also  called  the  housing  from 
housii,  bedaggled.  Servers  from 
asseoir  (French)  to  set  down ; 
for  those  officers  set  the  dishes 
on  the  table;  in  old  French 
asseours.  Seneschals  from  two 
German  words  signifying  a  ser- 
vant of  a  family ;  and  was  ap- 
plied by  way  of  eminence  to  the 
principal  servant,  the  steward. 
Richardson. 

We  may  observe  that  Milton 
spells  the  word  impreses  after 
the  Italian  impresa,  and  not  as 
we  commonly  do  impresses,  as  if 
it  was  of  Latin  extraction :  but 
as  he  has  used  the  words  im- 
pressed, iii.  388.  and  in  other 
places,  and  impress,  iv.  558. 
we  have  caused  it  to  be  printed 
impresses  out  of  regard  to  the 
uniformity  of  spelling.  And  so 
torneament  he  spells  here  after 
the  Italian  torneamento,  though 
in  xi.  652.  he  writes  it  iourna- 
fnent,  which  seems  to  be  after 
the  French  tournoy:  but  the 
•arae  regard  to  the  uniformity 


of  spelling  obliges  us  to  print  it 
in  both  places  alike ;  and  we 
prefer  torneament,  because  we 
suppose  the  Italian  to  have  been 
the  original  word ;  as  we  write 
impresses  according  to  the  Latin, 
because  that  word  is  originally 
derived  from  the  Latin.  Shake- 
speare too  uses  the  word  impress 
as  a  substantive  in  the  same 
sense,  Richard  II.  act  iii. 

From  mine  own  windows  torn   my 

household  coat, 
RasM  out  my  impress. 

And  Fairfax  in  Tasso,  cant  xx. 
St.  28. 

Their  arms,  impresses,  colours,  gold 
and  stone. 

41.  me  of  these 

Nor  skiiCd  nor  studious,  higher 
argument 

Remains,"^ 
See  Mr.  Dunster's  note,  b.  ii. 
443.  on  the  Latin  ism  me  higher 
argument  remains.     E. 

44.  • — unless  an  age  too  late  or 
cold 

Climate,'] 
He  has  a  thought  of  the  same 
kind  in  his  Prose  Works.     The 
Reason   of  Church    Government, 
Book  the  second,  p.  60.  Edit. 
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Climate,  or  years  damp  my  intended  wing  45 

Depressed,  and  much  they  may,  if  all  be  mine, 
Not  hers  who  brings  it  nightly  to  my  ear. 

The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  earth,  short  arbiter  50 

^Twixt  day  and  night,  and  now  from  end  to  end 
Night's  hemisphere  had  veiPd  th*  horizon  round : 
When  Satan  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 


ti 


€€ 


€€ 


€€ 


1733, ''  As  Ta880  ffave  to  a  prince 
*'  of  Italy  his  cnolce,  wnether 
''  he  would  command  him  to 
write  of  Godfrey's  expedition 
against  the  infidels,  or  Beli- 
sarius  against  the  Goths,  or 
Charlemagne  against  the  Lom- 
"  bards ;  if  to  the  instinct  of 
"  nature  and  the  imboldening 
"  of  art  ought  may  be  trusted, 
''  and  that  there  be  nothing  ad- 
*'  verse  in  our  climate,  or  the  fate 
^'  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be 
*'  no  rashness  from  an  equal  di- 
*'  ligence  and  inclination  to  pre- 
''  sent  the  like  offer  in  our  own 
**  ancient  stories,"  Or  years 
damp  &c.  for  he  was  near  sixty 
when  this  poem  was  published. 
And  it  is  surprising,  that  at  that 
time  of  life,  and  after  such  trou- 
blesome days  as  he  had  passed 
through,  he  should  have  so 
much  poetical  fire  remaining. 

50.    short  arbiter 

'Twist  day  and  night,'] 
This  expression  was  probably 
borrowed  from  the  beginning 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidne/s  Arcadia, 
where,  speaking  of  the  sun 
about  the  time  of  the  equinox, 
be  calls  him  an  mdifferent  arbiter 
between  the  night  and  the  day. 


53.  When  Satan  who  late  fled 
&C.}  If  we  look  into  the  three 
great  heroic  poems  which  have 
appeared  in  the  world,  we  may 
observe  that  they  are  built  upon 
very  slight  foundations.  Homer 
lived  near  three  hundred  years 
after  the  Trojan  war;  and,  as 
the  writing  of  histoir  was  not 
then  in  use  among  the  Greeks, 
we  may  very  well  suppose,  that 
the  tradition  of  Aoiilles  and 
Ulysses  had  brought  down  but 
very  few  particulars  to  his  know- 
ledge ;  though  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  he  has  wrought  into  bis 
two  poems  such  of  their  remark- 
able adventures,  as  were  still 
talked  of  among  his  contempo- 
raries. The  story  of  i^neas^  on 
which  Virgil  founded  his  poem, 
was  likewise  very  bare  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  that  means 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
embellishing  it  with  fiction,  and 
ffiving  a  full  range  to  his  own 
invention.  We  find  however 
that  he  has  interwoven  in  the 
course  of  his  fable  the  principal 
particulars  which  were  generally 
believed  among  the  Romans  of 
^neas's  voyage  and  settlement 
in  Italy.    The  reader  may  find 
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In  meditated  fraud  and  malice,  bent 


55 


an  abridgment  of  the  whole 
story  as  collected  out  of  the  an- 
cient historians,  and  as  it  was  re- 
ceived amonff  the  Romans,  in 
Dionysius  Hdicamasseus.  Since 
none  of  the  critics  bave  con- 
sidered Virgil's  fable,  with  re- 
lation to  this  history  of  .£neas ; 
it  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to 
examine  it  in  this  light,  so  far  as 
regards  my  present  purpose* 
Whoever  looks  into  the  abridg- 
ment above  mentioned,  will  find 
that  the  character  of  u£neas  is 
filled  with  pietv  to  the  gods, 
and  a  superstitious  observation 
of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predic- 
tions. Virgil  has  not  only  pre- 
served this  character  in  the  per- 
son of  iEneas,  but  has  given  a 
place  in  his  poem  to  those  par- 
ticular propnecies,  which  he 
found  recorded  of  him  in  his- 
tory and  tradition.  The  poet 
took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they 
came  down  to  him,  and  circum- 
stanced them  afler  his  own  man- 
ner, to  make  thein  appear  the 
more  natiural,  agreeable,  or  sur- 
prising. 1  believe  very  many 
readers  have  been  shocked  at 
that  ludicrous  prophecy  which 
one  of  the  Harpies  pronounces 
to  the  Trojans  in  the  third 
book,  namely,  that  before  they 
hdd  built  their  intended  city, 
they  should  be  reduced  by  hun- 
ger to  eat  their  very  tables.  But 
when  they  hear  that  this  was  one 
of  the  circumstances  that  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Romans  in  the 
history  of  i^neas,  they  will  think 
the  poet  (lid  very  well  in  taking 
notice  of  it  The  historian  above 
mentioned  acquaints  us,  a  pro- 


Ehetess  had  foretold  iEneas,  that 
e  should  take  his  voyage  west- 
ward, till  his  companions  should 
eat  their  tables;  and  that  ac« 
cordingly,  upon  his  landing  in 
Italy,  as  they  were  eating  Uieir 
flesh  upon  cakes  of  bread,  for 
want  of  other  conveniences,  they 
afterwards  fed  on  the  cakes  them- 
selves ;  upon  which  one  of  the 
company  said  merrily.  We  are 
eating  our  tables.  They  imme- 
diately took  the  hint,  says  the 
historian,  and  concluded  tlie 
prophecy  to  be  fulfilled.  As 
Virgil  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
omit  so  material  a  particular  in 
the  history  of  iEneas,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  with 
how  much  judgment  he  has 
qualified  it,  and  takes  off  every 
tning  that  might  have  appeared 
improper  for  a  passage  in  an 
heroic  poem.  The  prophetess 
who  foretells  it  is  an  nungry 
Harpy,  as  the  person  who  dis« 
covers  it  is  young  Ascanius : 

Heus  etiam  mensas  coosumimut,  iit- 
quit  lulus. 

Such  an  observation,  which  is 
beautiful  in  the  mouth  of  a  boy, 
would  have  been  ridiculous  fVom 
any  other  of  the  company.  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  the  chang- 
ing of  the  Trojan  fleet  into  water- 
nymphs,  which  is  the  most  vio- 
lent machine  in  the  whole  ^neid, 
and  has  given  offence  to  several 
critics,  may  be  accounted  for  the 
same  way.  Virgil  himself,  be- 
fore he  begins  that  relation,  pre- 
mises, that  what  he  was  goir>g 
to  tell  appeared  incredible,  bat 
that  it  was  justified  by  tradition. 
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On  man's  destruction,  maiigre  what  might  hap 
Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  returned. 


What  further  ootifirtns  lti6  that 
this  change  of  the  fleet  was  a 
celebrated  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  ifineas  is^  that  Ovid 
has  given  a  place  to  the  same 
metamorphosis  in  his  account  of 
the  heatnen  mythology.  None 
of  the  critics  I  have  met  with 
having  considered  the  fable  of 
the  ^neid  in  this  light,  and 
taken  notice  how  the  tradition, 
on  which  it  was  fbunded*  au- 
thorizes those  parts  in  it  which 
appear  most  exceptionable;  I 
hope  the  length  of  this  reflection 
will  not  malie  it  unacceptable  to 
the  curious  pelt  of  my  readers. 
The  history,  which  was  the  basis 
of  Milton's  poem,  is  still  shorter 
than  either  thaft  of  the  Iliad  of 
iEneid.  The  poet  has  likewise 
taken  care  to  insert  every  cir* 
cnmstance  of  it  in  the  body  of 
his  &ble.  The  ninth  book, 
which  we  are  here  to  consider, . 
is  raised  upon  that  brief  account 
fal  Scripture,  wherein  we  are 
told  that  the  serpent  was  more 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the 
field,  that  he  tempted  the  woman 
to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  that 
she  was  overcome  by  this  tempt- 
ation, and  that  Adam  followed 
her  example.  From  these  few 
particulars,  Milton  has  formed 
one  of  the  most  entertaining 
fiibles  that  invention  ever  pro-* 
dneed.  He  has  disposed  of  these 
several  cirmmstattces  among  so 
many  bcantifal  and  naCmal  flc 
tiona  of  his  own,  that  his  whole 
itmry  looha  only  Uhe  a  comment 
upon  sacred  wiit,  or  ratbsr  seems 
to  be  a  full  and  complete  rela* 
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tion  of  what  the  other  is  only  an 
epitome.  I  have  insisted  the 
longer  on  this  consideration,  as 
I  look  upon  the  disposition  and 
contrivance  of  the  fable  to  be 
the  principal  beauty  of  the  ninth 
book,  which  has  more  story  in 
it,  and  is  fuller  of  incidents,  than 
any  other  in  the  whole  poem. 
Satan's  traversing  the  globe,  and 
still  keeping  within  the  shadow  of 
the  nignt,  as  fearing  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  angel  of  the  sun, 
who  had  before  detected  him,  is 
one  of  those  beautiful  imafi;ina- 
tions,  with  which  he  in^odaces 
this  his  second  series  of  adven- 
tures. Having  examined  the 
nature  of  every  creature,  and 
found  out  one  whkih  was  (he 
most  proper  for  his  purpose,  he 
again  returns  to  Paradise;  and 
to  avoid  discovery,  sinks  l>y 
night  with  a  river  that  ran  under 
the  garden,  and  rises  up  again 
throDgh  a  fountain  that  issued 
from  it  by  the  tree  of  life.  The 
poet,  who,  as  we  have  before 
taken  notice,  speaks  as  little  as 
possible  in  his  own  person,  ^nd 
after  the  example  of  Homer  fSHs 
every  part  or  his  work  With 
manners  and  characters,  intro- 
duces, a  soliloquy  of  this  Infternal 
agent,  who  Was  thus  restless  in 
the  destruction  of  man.  He  is 
then  described  as  ^idin^  through 
the  giarden,  ander  the  resem- 
blance of  a  mist,  in  order  to  find 
out  that  creature  in  which  he 
designed  to  tempt  our  first  pa- 
rents. This  description  has 
sometfehig  ifi  h  very  J[)oetical  and 
sorpriling.    AiSimm, 
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By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  returnM 

From  compassing  the  earth,  cautious  of  day, 

Since  Uriel  regent  of  the  sun  descried  eo 

His  entrance,  and  forewarnM  the  cherubim 

That  kept  their  watch  ;  thence  full  of  anguish  driven, 

The  space  of  sev'n  continued  nights  he  rode 

With  darkness,  thrice  the  equinoctial  line 

He  circled,  four  times  crossM  the  car  of  night  65 

From  pole  to  pole,  traversing  each  coldre ; 

On  th'  eighth  return^,  and  on  the  coast  averse 

From  entrance  or  cherubic  watch,  by  stealth 

Found  unsuspected  way.     There  was  a  place, 


63.  The  space  of  tevn  continued 
nighU  he  rode 

With  darkness  i  &c] 
It  was  about  noon  that  Satan 
came  to  the  earth,  and  having 
been  discovered  by  Uriel,  he 
was  driven  out  of  Paradise  the 
same  nighty  as  we  read  in  book 
the  fourth.  From  that  time  he 
was  a  whole  week  in  continual 
darkness  for  fear  of  another 
discovery.  Thrice  the  equinoctial 
line  he  circled  j  he  travelled  on 
with  the  night  three  times  round 
the  equator ;  he  was  three  days 
moving  round  from  east  to  west 
as  the  sun  does^  but  always  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  in 
darkness.  Four  times  crossed  the 
ear  qf  night  from  pole  to' pole; 
did  not  move  directly  on  with 
the  night  as  before,  but  crossed 
over  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern,  and  from  the  southern 
to  the  northern  pole.  Traversing 
each  colure.  As  the  equinoctiid 
line  or  equator  Ib  a  great  circle 
encompassing  the  earth  from  east 
to  west  and  from  west  to  east 


again;  so  the  colures  are  two 
great  circles,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  the  poles 
of  the  world,  and  encompassing 
the  earth  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  south  to  north  again : 
and  therefore  as  Satan  was  mov* 
ing  from  pole  to  pole,  at  the 
same  time  the  car  of  night  was 
moving  from  east  to  west,  if  he 
would  keep  still  in  the  shade  of 
night  as  he  desired,  he  could 
not  move  in  a  straight  line,  but 
must  move  obliquely,  and  there- 
by cross  the  two  colures.  We 
have  expressed  ourselves  as 
plainly  as  we  can  for  the  sake  of 
those  readers,  who  are  not  ae^ 
quainted  with  these  astronomical 
terms ;  and  the  fact  in  short  ia, 
that  Satan  was  three  days  coa>- 
passing  the  earth  from  east  to 
west,  and  four  days  from  north 
to  south,  but  still  kept  alwars  in 
the  shade  of  night ;  and  after  a 
whole  wedc*s  peregrination  in 
this  manner,  on  the  eiffhth  night 
returned  by  stealth  mto  Pam* 
dise. 
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Now  not,  though  sin,  not  time,  first  wrought  the  chang^e, 

Where  Tigris  at  the  foot  of  Paradise  71 

Into  a  gulf  shot  under  ground,  till  part 

Rose  up  a  Fountain  by  the  tree  of  life ; 

In  with  the  river  sunk,  and  with  it  rose 

Satan  involved  in  rising  mist,  then  sought  75 

Where  to  he  hid  ;  sea  he  had  searchM  and  land 

From  Eden  over  Pontus,  and  the  pool 

Maeotis,  up  beyond  the  river  Ob ; 

Downward  as  far  antarctic  :  and  in  length 

West  from  Orontes  to  the  ocean  barred  so 

At  Darien,  thence  to  the  land  where  flows 

Ganges  and  Indus  :  thus  the  orb  he  roamM 

With  narrow  search,  and  with  inspection  deep 

ConsiderM  every  creature,  which  of  all  ^  • 


75. involvd  in  raing  mi$U] 

Homer,  Iliad,  i.  359. 

77.  From  Eden  over  PorUus, 
&c.]  As  we  had  before  an 
asbronomical,  so  heve  we  have  a 
geographical^  accoant  of  Satan's 
peregrinations.  He sedrchedhcflAi 
sea  and  land,  northward  from 
Eden  over  Pontus,  Pontus  £uxi- 
nus,  the  Euxine  Sea>  now  the 
Black  Sea>  above  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  pool  Maotis,  Palus 
BIfiotis  above  the  Black  Sea,  up 
beyond  the  river  Ob,  Ob  or  Oby, 
a  great  river  of  Muscovy  near 
the  northern  pole.  Downward 
as  Jar  antarctic^  as  far  south- 
ward; the  northern  hemirohere 
being  elevated  on  our  globes, 
the  north  is  called  vp  and  the 
south  downwards  ;  antarctic  south 
the  contrary  to  arctic  north  horn 


M^r«f  the  bear,  the  most  Con- 
spicuous constellation  near  tfaie 
north  pole;  but  no  particular 
place  18  mentioned  netir  the 
south  pole,  there  being  all  tea  or 
land  unknown.  And  in  length, 
as  north  is  up  and  south  is  down^ 
so  in  length  is  east  or  west; 
west  from  Orontes,  k  river  of 
Syria,  westward  of  Eden,  run- 
ning into  the  Mediterranean,  io 
the  ocean  barred  at  Darien,  the 
isthmus  of  Darien  in  the  West- 
Indies,  a  neck  of  land  that  joins 
Nortli  and  South  America  to- 
gether, and  hinders  the  ocean  as 
it  were  with  a  bar  from  flowing 
between  them ;  and  the  meta- 
phor of  the  ocean  barred  is  an 
allusion  to  Job  xxxviii.  iO.  and 
set  bars  to  the  sea.  Thence  to 
the  land  where  flows  Ganges  and 
Indus,  thence  to  the  East- Indies : 
thus  the  orb  he  roamed, 
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Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles,  and  found       85 
The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  Add. 
Him  after  long  debate,  irresolute 
Of  thoughts  revolved,  his  final  sentence  chose 
Fit  vessel,  fittest  imp  of  fraud,  in  whom 
To  enter,  and  his  dari^  suggestions  hide  90 

From  shar()e8t  sight :  for  in  the  wily  snake. 
Whatever  sleights  none  would  suspicious  mark, 
As  fix>m  his  wit  and  native  subtlety 
Proceeding,  which  in  other  beasts  observed 
Doubt  might  b^t  of  diabolic  power  95 

Active  within  beyond  the  sense  of  brute. 
Thus  he  resolv'd,  but  first  from  inward  grief 
His  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  pourM. 
O  earth,  how  like  to  heaven,  if  not  preferrM 


86.  The  urpent  ^uhilesi  beast 
of  aU  iheJieldJ]  So  Moses  says^ 
Gen.  ill.  1.  JSow  the  serpent  was 
more  subtle  ihan  any  beast  of  the 
field:  the  subtlety  of  the  ser- 
pent is  commended  likewise  by 
Aristotle  4pd  other  naturalists : 
and  therefore  he  was  the  fitter 
instrument  for  Satan,  because 
(as  Milton  says  agpreeably  with 
the  doctiine  of  the  best  divines) 
any  sleights  in  him  might  be 
thought  to  proceed  from  his 
native  wit  and  subtlety,  but  ob- 
served in  other  creatures  might 
the  easier  beget  a  suspicion  of  a 
diabolical  power  acting  within 
them  beyond  their  natural  sense. 

89.  '-^ttest  imp  of  fraud,'] 
Fittest  stock  to  graft  his  devil- 
ish fraud  upon.  Imp  of  the 
Saxon  impan,  to  put  into,  to 
graft  upon.  Thus  children  are 
called    lUtle   mps,    from    their 


imitating  all  they  see  and  hear. 
Hume. 

99. if  not  preferred 

More  justly,  &c.] 
I  reckon  this  panegyric  upon 
the  earth  among  the  less  perfect 
parts  of  the  poem.  The  b^pn- 
ning  is  extravagant,  and  wlmt 
follows  is  not  consistent  with 
what  the  author  had  said  be&re 
in  his  description  of  Satan's  pas- 
sage among  the  stars  and  pla* 
nets,  which  are  said  then  to 
appear  to  him  as  other  worlds 
inhabited.  See  iii.  566.  The 
imagination  that  all  the  hea- 
venly bodies  were  created  for 
the  sake  of  the  earth  was  na- 
tural to  human  ignorance,  and 
human  vanity  might  find  its 
account  in  it:  but  neither  of 
these  could  influence  Satan. 
H^lin. 

As  it  is  common  with  people 
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More  justly,  seat  worthier  of  Gods,  as  buift  loo 

With  second  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old  ! 

For  what  God  after  better  worse  would  build  ? 

Terrestrial  heaven,  danc'd  round  by  odier  heavens 

That  shine,  yet  bear  their  bright  officious  lamps, 

Li3;ht  above  ligh):,  for  thee  alone,  as  seems,  lod 

In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 

Of  sacred  influence !  As  God  in  heaven 

Is  centre,  yet  extends  to  all,  so  thou 

Centring  receiv'st  from  all  those  orbs ;  in  thee. 

Not  in  themselves,  all  their  known  virtue'  appears    no 

l^roductive  in  herb,  plant,  and  nobler  birth 

Of  creatures  animate  with  gradual  life 

Of  growth,  sense,  reason,  all  summ'd  up  in  man. 


to  undervalue  "what  they  have 
forfeited  and  lost  by  their  folly 
and  wickedness,  and  to  over- 
value any  good  that  they  hope 
to  attain ;  so  Satan  is  here  made 
to  question  whether  earth  be 
not  preferable  to  heaven:  but 
this  is  spoken  of  earth  in  its 
primitive  and  original  beauty 
Mbre  the  fall.  As  Mr.  Thyer 
observes^  Spenser  has  the  very 
same  thought  upon  a  like  occa- 
sion^ for  describing  the  gardens 
surrounding  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus, he  says. 

That  If  the  happy  aouli  which  do 


Th'  Eljnun  Selds,  and  live  in  lasting 

blisa. 
Should  happen  thii  with  lining  eye 

to  tee. 
They  soon  would  loath  their  lesser 

happiness. 
Faery  Queefi^  h.  v.  c.  10.  st.  23. 

But  Satan  concludes  that  earth 


must  be  best,  because  it  was 
created  last  j 

For  what  God  after   better  worse 
would  build  ? 

A  sophisticid  argument  worthy 
of  Satan,  and  for  the  same  rea«* 
son  man  would  be  better  than 
angels.  But  Satan  was  willing 
to  insinuate  imperfection  in 
God,  as  if  he  had  mended  hie 
hand  by  creation,  and  as  if  all 
the  works  of  God  were  not  per- 
fect in  their  kinds,  and  in  tneir 
degrees,  and  for  the  ends  for 
wluch  they  were  intended. 

113.  Of  grorvth,  sense,  reason, 
all  summ'd  up  in  man,"]  The 
three  kinds  of  life  rising  as  it 
were  by  steps,  the  v^petable, 
animal,  and  rational  i  of  all 
which  man  partakes,  and  he 
only ;  he  grows  as  plants,  mi* 
nerals,  and  all  things  inanimate; 

I  3 
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With  what  delight  could  I  have  walkM  thee  round, 

If  I  could  joy  in  ought,  sweet  interchange  115 

Of  bill,  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains, 

Now  land,  now  sea,  and  shores  with  forest  crown'd^ 

Rocks,  dens,  and  caves !  but  I  in  none  of  these 

Find  place  or  refuge ;  and  the  more  I  see 

Pleasures  about  nse,  so  much  more  I  feel  130 

Torment  within  me%  as  from  the  hateful  siege 

Of  contraries ;  all  good  to  me  becomes 

Bane,  and  in  heaven  much  worse  would  be  my  state. 

But  neither  here  seek  I,  no  nor  in  heaven 

To  dwell,  unless  by  mastering  heaven's  Supreme ;     125 

Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  miserable 

By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 


he  lives  as  all  other  animated 
creatures,  but  is  over  and  above 
endued  with  reason.  Richardson. 
119*  Find  place  or  refuge;'] 
Dr.  Bentley  believes  that  the 
author  gave  it  Find  place  of 
refuge :  another  learned  gentle- 
man proposes  to  read  Find  peace 
or  refuge :  but  it  may  be  under- 
stood thus,  but  J  in  none  of  these 
Jind  place  to  dwell  in  or  refuge 
from  divine  vengeance.  And 
this  sense  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  what  follows. 

But  neither  here  seek  I,  no  nor  in 
heaven 

To  dwell, — 

Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  mise- 
rable ! 

that  is,  (as  Dr.  Greenwood  adds,) 
I  find  no  place  to  dwell  here^  for 
I  do  not  seek  or  desire  it;  and 
I  expect  no  refuge,  because  I 
cannot  hope  to  be  less  miserable. 

1S2.  — all  good  to  me  becomes 

Bane,^ 


When  the  pause  is  made  upon 
the  first  syllable  of  the  verse,  it 
is  commonly  upon  a  verb,  to 
mark  the  action  more  strongly. 
I  think  it  is  always  so  in  Ho- 
mer. But  Milton  makes  the 
pauses  as  well  upon  a  substan- 
tive,  as  here,  and  in  vi.  837« 

— «uch  as  in  their  souls  infix'd 
Plagues ; 

and  in  the  preceding  book  we 
have  it  upon  an  adjective,  viii. 

47«. 

That  what  seemM  fair  in  all  the 

world,  seem'd  now 
Mean. 

197-  — but  others  to  make  such 

As  I,} 
It  is  true  (as  Dr.  Bentley  re- 
marks) that  the  syntax  requires 
to  make  such  as  me:  but  may 
not  the  verb  substantive  am  be 
understood,  to  make  others  such 
as  I  am}  and  is  such  an  abbre- 
viation uncommon  ? 
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As  I,  though  thereby  worse  to  me  redound : 

For  only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 

To  my  relentless  thoughts  ;  and  him  destroyed,        iso 

Or  won  to  what  may  work  his  utter  loss, 

For  whom  all  this  was  made,  all  this  will  soon 

Follow,  as  to  him  Unk'd  in  weal  or  woe, 

In  woe  then  ;  that  destruction  wide  may  range : 

To  me  shall  be  the  glory  sole  among  135 

Th^  infernal  powers,  in  one  day  to  have  marred 

What  he  Almighty  styPd,  six  nights  and  days 

Continued  making,  and  who  knows  how  long 

Before  had  been  contriving,  though  perhaps 

Not  longer  than  since  I  in  one  night  freed  i40 

From  servitude  inglorious  well  nigh  half 

Th'  angelic  name,  and  thinner  left  the  throng 

Of  his  adorers :  he  to  be  avenged. 

And  to  repair  his  numbers  thus  impairM, 

Whether  such  virtue  spent  of  old  now  faiPd  145 

More  angels  to  create,  if  they  at  least 

Are  his  created,  or  to  spite  us  more. 

Determined  to  advance  into  our  room 

A  creature  formed  of  earth,  and  him  endow, 

Exalted  from  so  base  original,  1 50 

With  heavenly  spoils,  our  spoils :  what  he  decreed 

He'  effected ;  man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 

Magnificent  this  world,  and  earth  his  seat, 

1 46.     — l/*  they  ai  least  We  know  no  tiai«  when  we  were 

Are  his  created,  ]  ^     not  as  now ; 

He  qoestions  whether  the  angels  '"'lelf.^rsd^'''''*  "'*  "eif.begoi. 

were  created  bv  God  j  he  had  By  our  o"w  "quJck'ning  pow*r. 

before  asserted  that  they  were  not^ 

to  the  angels  themselves,  t.  859. 
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Him  lord  pronouncM,  and,  O  iadigoity ! 

Subjected  to  his  service  angel  wings,  155 

And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  aod  tend 

Their  earthly  chaise :  of  these  the  vigilance 

I  dread,  and  to  elude^  thus  wrapt  in  miat 

Of  midnight  vapom  glide  obacure,  and  pry 

In  every  bMsh  and  bn^e,  where  hap  may  find  I6a 

The  serpent  sleeping^  in  whose  mazy  fdld9 

To  hide  me,  and  th^  dark  inteat  I  bring. 

O  foul  descent !  that  I  who  erst  conteijided 

With  Gods  to  sit  the  bigh'est,  am  now  coMtr^inM 

Into  a  beast,  and  mix^d  with  bestial  slime,  i§s 

This  essence  to  incajmate  and  imbrute, 

That  to  the  highth  of  deity  a^pir'd ; 

But  what  will  not  ambitioin  and  revenge 

Descend  to  ?  who  aspires  ipaust  down  as  low 


156.  And  Jlaming  ministers'] 
For  He  maketh  his  angels  spirits, 
and  his  ministers  a  Jlaming  Jire, 
Psalm  civ.  4. 

156.  Compare  the  Ode  on  the 
Circumcision, 

Ye    flaming   powers^    and    winged 
wanion  bright. 

And   P.  L.  vi.    102.   xi.    101. 
T.  WartotL 

164.  — am  now  constrained 
&c.]  The  construction  is^  am 
now  forced  into  a  beasts  and  to 
incarnate^  <^c.  The  verb  co/i- 
strained  governs  botli  the  mem- 
bers ;  and  there  are  innumerable 
instances  (as  Mr.  Richardson 
observes)  in  Milton,  Horace, 
and  the  best  L^tin  and  Greek 
poets,  of  the  same  verb  govern- 
ing in  one  member  of  the  period 
a  noun  4rc.  and  in  the  other  a 
verb  8sc. 


166.  This  essence  to  incarnate 
and  imbrute,"]  So  also  in  his 
Mask, 

Tiie  Boul  grows  clotted  by  coiUiigioa» 
Imbodiet  and  imbrtdet, 

Thyest. 

169.  — tvhp  aspires,  nrnst  down 
as  low 

As  high  he  soared,] 
Rather  must  sink  as  louf^  (aajrs. 
Dr.  Bentley,)  because  it  is  better 
to  have  some  verb  in  the  oppo- 
sition than  the  adverb  down. 
Rut  yet  this  way  of  speaking  is 
agreeable  to  what  Milton  says 
in  X.  503. 

But  upt  and  enter  now  into  full  blics* 

In  both  places  the  adverbs  are 
used  as  verbs,  or  some  verb  of 
motion  is  to  be  supplied  in  the 
sense.    Pearce, 
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As  high  he  soar'd,  obnoxious  first  or  last  170 

To  basest  things.     Revenge,  at  fifst  though  sweet. 
Bitter  ere  long  back  on  itself  recoils ; 
Let  it ;  I  reck  not,  so  it  light  well  aimM, 
Since  higher  I  faU  short,  on  him  who  next 
Provokes  my  envy,  this  new  fitvoorite  175 

Of  heav'n,  this  man  of  clay,  son  of  despite, 
Whom  us  the  more  to  spite  his  Maker  rais'd 
From  dust :  spite  then  with  spite  is  best  repaid. 
So  saying,  through  each  thicket  daiik  or  dry, 
Like  a  black  mist  k>w  creeping,  he  held  on  iso 


There  is  a  most  beautiful  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  such  adverbs 
for  verbs  in  Shakespeare^  2 
Henzj  IV.  act  iv. 

For  now  a  time  is  cMne  to  mock 

atlbtm; 
H«nry   the  Filth  is  crowo*d:    ly, 

vanitj! 
Z>ovfr,  royal  state ! 

17s,  Let  k;}  Let  revenge 
recoil  on  itself,  I  reck  not,  I 
value  not,  so  U  U^t  weU  aimed, 
eince  higher  I  faU  ehort,  on  him 
who  next  provokes  tny  envy,  so  it 
light  on  man,  since  I  cannot 
accomplish  my  revenge  on  CjogL 
A  truly  diabolical  sentiment 
this*  So  he  can  but  be  «iy 
ways  revenged,  he  does  not 
value  though  his  revenge  recoil 
on  himself. 

176.  — --«m  of  despt/e,;j  It 
is  a  Hebraism  by  which  wicked 
men  are  termed  mms  of  BeUal, 
Dent.  xiii.  18.  valiant  men,  some 
of  courage,  2  Sam.  ii.  7«  uniame- 
aUe  basts,  sons  qf  pride.  Job 
xli.  S4.  the  disdplea,  eons  qf 
light,  Luke  xvi.  8.  So  Satan 
culs  man  the  iwi  ^  despite,  the 


offspring  of  hatred  and  envy., 
created  to  increase  his  punish- 
ment, by  seeing  this  man  of  clay 
substituted  into  that  gldrioiis 
station  of  him  forhm,  outcast  qf 
heaven.    Hume. 

I  have  often  wondered  that 
this  speech  of  Satan's  escaped 
the  particular  observation  a£  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Addison.  There 
is  not  in  my  opinion  any  one  in 
the  whole  book  that  is  worked 
up  with  greater  judgment,  or 
better  suited  to  die  chamct^  of 
the  speaker.  There  is  all  the 
horror  and  malignity  of  a  fiend- 
like spirit  expressed,  and  ^et 
this  is  so  artfully  tempered  with 
Satan's  sudden  starts  of  reodi- 
lection  upon  the  meanness  and 
folly  of  what  he  was  going  to 
undertake,  as  plainly  ^w  the 
remains  of  the  archangel,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  superior  nature. 
Thyer. 

178.  — ^iie  then  with  spite  is 
beH  repaid.^  .^schylus  Pro- 
meth.  ^4r4r. 

RtchardeoMt 
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His  midnight  search,  where  BOODest  he  might  find 

The  serpent :  him  iast  sleeping  bood  be  found 

In  labyrinth  of  many  2  round  self-roll'd. 

His  head  the  midst,  well  stor'd  with  subtle  wiles : 

Not  yet  in  horrid  shade  or  dismal  den, 

Nor  nocent  yet,  but  on  the  grassy  herb 

Fearless  unfear'd  he  slept ;  in  at  bis  mouth 

The  devil  eoter'd,  and  his  brutal  sense, 

In  heart  or  bead,  possessing  soon  inspired 

With  act  intelligential ;  but  his  sleep 

Disturbed  not,  waiting  close  th'  approach  of  mom. 

Now  when  as  sacred  light  b^an  to  dawn 

In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breath'd 


186.  Nor  tiocmt  yet,']  Thai 
it  is  in  the  second  snd  in  the 
jubsequent  editions ;  in  the  firat 
edition  it  ia  Not  nocent  yti. 

186.  the  grauy  nerh]     So 

w«  have  in  Virgil,  Eel.  v.  S6. 
grammit  kerbani. 

IQZ.  Note  tchen  at  tarred  light 
&C.J  The  author  gives  us  a 
description  of  the  morning, 
which  is  wonderfiiily  suitable 
to  a  divine  poem,  and  peculiar 
to  that  first  season  of  nature: 
be  represents  the  earth,  before 
it  was  cuned,  as  a  great  altar, 
breathing  out  its  incense  from 
aJI  parts,  and  sending  up  a  plea- 
sant savour  to  the  nostrils  of  its 
Creator;  to  which  he  adds  a 
aoble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as 
o&ring  their  morning  vorship, 
and  filling  up  the  universal  con- 
praise    and    adoration. 

is  the  morning  of  the 
vf,  as  far  as  we  can 
be  time  in  this  poem,  a 


great  part  of  the  action  lying 
out  of  the  sphere  of  day.  The 
first  day  we  reckon  that  wherein 
Satan  came  to  the  earth;  the 
space  of  seven  days  after  that 
he  was  coasting  round  the  earth ; 
he  comes  into  Paradise  again  by 
night,  and  this  is  the  beginni&jf 
of  the  ninth  day,  and  the  last  of 
man's  innocence  and  happiness. 
And  the  morning  often  is  called 
Mcred  by  the  poets,  because  that 
time  is  usually  allotted  to  sacri- 
fice and  devotitm,  aa  Eustathios 
says  in  his  remarks  upon  Ho- 

igS.  In   Eden    on  the   humid 
fiova'rt  thai  breath'd 

Their  morning  incense,  uhen 
all  thiagt  that  breathe,'] 
Here  Milton  gives  to  the  Eng- 
lish word  breathe,  which  is  ge- 
nerally used  in  a  more  confined 
sense,  the  extensive  significatim 
of  the  Latin  tpirare,  imitating 
perhaps  Spenser,  Faery  Queen, 
b.  1.  cant  iv.  tt  38. 
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Their  morning  incense,  when  all  things  that  breathe, 

From  th'  earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise      195 

To  the  Creator,  and  his  nostrils  fill 

With  grateful  smell,  forth  came  the  human  pair. 

And  joinM  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 

Of  creatures  wanting  voice ;  that  done,  partake 

The  season,  prime  for  sweetest  sents  and  airs :  soo 

Then  commune  how  that  day  they  best  may  ply 

Their  growing  work ;  for  much  their  work  outgrew 

The  hands  dispatch  of  two  gardening  so  wide. 

And  Eve  first  to  her  husband  thus  began. 


With  pleannoc  of  the  IrealMngJIelds 
jfod. 

Thifer. 

197.  With  grateful  smell,'\ 
This  is  in  the  style  oS  the 
eastern  poetry.  So  it  is  said. 
Gen.  viii.  21.  The  Lord  smelted 
a  stveet  savour.  % 

199.  that    done,"]      Our 

author  always  supposes  Adam 
and  Eve  to  employ  their  first 
and  their  last  hours  in  devotion. 
And  they  are  only  would-be- 
wits,  who  do  not  believe  and 
worship  a  God.  The  greatest 
geniuses  in  all  ages,  from  Ho- 
mer to  Milton,  appear  plainly 
by  their  writings  to  have  been 
men  of  piety  and  religion. 

200.  The  season,  prime  for 
sweetest lerits  and  airs:"]  Sents, 
so  Milton  spells  it,  doubtless 
from  the  Latin  sentiendo.  And 
so  Skinner  speUs  it,  and  this  is 
the  true  way  of  spelling  it.  I 
presume,  it  was  first  spelt  with 
a  c  scent,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  participle  sent  missus;  but 
the  sense  will  sufficiently  dis< 


tinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
And  in  like  manner  situation 
was  formerly  very  absurdly 
spelt  with  a  c  scituation:  but 
in  this  and  all  other  instances 
the  etymology  best  regulates 
the  speUing.  And  as  Milton 
thus  commends  the  morning. 

The  Beaton,  prime  for  sweetest  sents 
and  airs; 

SO  he  was  himself  an  early  riser. 
See  what  he  says  of  himself  in 
his  Apology  for  Smectipnnuus, 
p.  109.  vol.  i.  edit.  1788.  "My 
'*  morning  haunts  are  where 
"  they  should  be,  at  home,  not 
"  sleeping,  or  concocting  the 
'*  surfeits  of  an  irr^alar  feast* 
"  but  up  and  stirring,  in  winter 
"  often  ere  the  sound  of  any 
*'  bell  awake  men  to  labour,  or 
*'  to  devotion ;  in  summer  as 
<'ofl  with  the  bird  that  first 
rouses,  or  not  much  tardier^ 
to  read  good  authors,  or  cause 
"  them  to  be  read,  till  the  at- 
"  tention  be  weary,  or  memory 
have  its  full  fraught." 
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Adam,  well  maj  we  labour  stiU  to  dress  so5 

Tbis  garden,  still  to  tend  pknt,  herb,  and  flower. 
Our  pleasant  task  enjoined,  but  till  more  haixis 
Aid  us,  the  woiic  under  our  labour  grows, 
Luxurious  by  restr^nt ;  whiit  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind,  sio 

One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides 
Tending  to  wild.     Thour  therefore  now  advise. 
Or  bear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  present ; 
Let  us  divide  our  labours,  thou  where  choice 
Leads  thee,  or  where  most  needs,  whether  to  wind  215 
The  woodbine  round  this  arbour,  or  direct 
The  clasping  ivy  where  to  climb,  while  I 
In  yonder  spring  of  roses  intermixM 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon : 
For  while  so  near  each  other  thus  all  day  sfo 

Our  task  we  choose,  what  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  intervene  and  smiles,  or  object  new 
Casual  discourse  draw  on,  which  intermits 
Our  day^s  work  brought  to  little,  though  begun 
Early,  and  th'  hour  of  supper  comes  unearned.         ^st5 

To  whom  mild  answer  Adam  thus  retum*d. 


$13.  Or  bear  what  to  my  mind] 
So  the  second  edition  has  it;  in 
the  first  it  is  Or  hear.  Either 
"will  do^  and  we  find  sometimes 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
in  the  following  editions* 

2S6.  To  whom  mild  answer 
Adam  thus  relum'd.']  The  dis- 
pute which  follows  between  our 
two  first  parents  is  represented 
with  great  art :  it  proceeds  from 
a  difference  of  judgment^  not  of 


passion^  and  is  managed  with 
reason^  not  with  heat:  it  is  such 
a  dispute  as  we  may  suppose 
might  have  happened  in  Para- 
dise, had  man  continued  happy 
and  innocent.  There  is  a  great 
delicacy  in  the  moralities  which 
are  interspersed  in  Adam*s  dis* 
course,  and  which  the  most  ordi* 
nary  reader  cannot  but  take- 
notice  of.  That  force  of  love, 
which  the  father  of  matikind  so 
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Sole  Eve,  associate  sole»  to  loe  beyond 

Compare  above  all  living  creatures  dear. 

Well  bast  thou  motion^,  well  tby  thoughts  employed 

How  we  might  best  fulfil  the  work  which  here         830 

God  hath  assigned  us,  nor  of  me  shalt  pass 

Unprais'd ;  for  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 

In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good, 

And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  proniote. 

Yet  not  so  strictly  hath  our  Lord  imposM  fiss 

Labour,  as  to  debar  us  when  we  need 

Refreshment,  whether  food,  or  talk  between. 


finely  describes  in  the  eighth 
book,  shows  itself  here  in  many 
fine  instances:  as  in  those  fond 
regards  he  cast  towards  five  at 
her  parting  from  him,  ver.  397* 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye 

pursued 
Delighted,  &c. 

in  his  impatience  and  amuse- 
ment during  her  absence,  ver* 
838. 

-—Adam  the  while. 
Waiting   desirous   her  return,  had 

wove 
Of  choicest  flow*rs  a  garland  &c. 

but  particularly  in  that  passionate 
speech,  where  seeing  her  irre- 
coverably lost,  he  resolves  to 
Eerish  with  her  rather  than  to 
ve  without  her,  ver.  904. 

I     some  cursed  fraud 
Of  eneroj-  bath  beguilM  thee  &c. 

Hie  beginning  of  this  speech, 
and  the  preparation  to  it,  are 
animated  with  the  same  spirit 
as  the  conclusion  which  I  have 
here  quoted.    Addison. 

227-  Sole  £oa,  anoelaie  sole,'] 
As  she  had  her  name  Eve  upon 


account  of  her  being  the  mother 
of  all  living.  Gen.  iii.  20.  the  epi- 
thet sole  is  as  properly  applied 
to  Eve  as  to  associate.    Pearce. 

227.  beyond — Compare^ 

1  think  we  took  notice  before, 
that  Milton  sometimes  uses 
the  substantive  for  an  adjec- 
tive, and  an  acHective  for  a 
substantive.  And  here  we  may 
observe,  that  sometimes  he  makes 
a  verb  of  a  noun,  and  again  a 
noun  of  a  verb.  A  noun  of  a 
verb  as  here,  beyond  oomparet 
and  vi.  549* ' 

Instant  without   ditturb   thej   took 
alarm. 

And  a  verb  of  a  noun,  as  in  vii. 
412. 

Tempest  the  ocean. 

And  in  like  manner  he  makes 
the  adjective  a  verb,  as  in  vi. 
440. 
^— to  letter  us,  and  worte  our  foes; 

and  again  the  verb  an  adjective, 
as  in  viiL  576. 

Made  so  ador/t. 

Several  other  instances  in  eadi 
kind  might  be  cited. 
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Food  of  the  miod,  or  this  sweet  intercourse 

Of  looks  and  smiles,  for  smiles  from  reason  flow. 

To  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food,  sm 

Love  not  the  lowest  end  of  human  life. 

For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight 

He  made  us,  and  delight  to  reason  joined. 

These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 

Will  keep  frqm  wilderness  with  ease,  as  wide  ms 

As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  long 

Assist  us :  but  if  much  converse  perhaps 

Thee  satiate,  to  short  absence  I  could  yield  : 

For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society, 

And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.  t$o 

But  other  doubt  possesses  me,  lest  harm 

Befall  thee  severM  from  me ;  for  thou  know'st 

What  hath  been  warnM  us,  what  malicious  foe 

Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 

Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe  and  shame  t5S 

By  sly  assault ;  and  somewhere  nigh  at  hand 

Watches^^no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find 

His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder. 


2S9.  — smiles  from  reason  flow,]  24^.  — i*  best  society, '\  As  Sci- 

Smiling  is  so  great  an  indication  pio  said,  Never  less  alone  than 

of  reason^  that  some  philosophers  when  alone.     Nunquam   minus 

have  altered  the   definition    of  solus  quam  cum  solus, 

man  from  animal  rationale  to  ri-^  S50.  And  short  retirement  urges 

sibile,  affirming  man  to   be   the  sweet  return.]  Bjet\rement,thovLgh. 

only  creature  endowed  with  the  but    short,    makes    the    return 

power  of  laughter.     Hume,  sweet :  the  word  urges  is  to  be 

~  244.  These  paths  and  bow*rs']  referred  to  retirement  only,  and 

So  it  is  in  the  first  and  best  edi-  not  to  the  epithet^  which  Adam 

tions^  and  not    The  paths   and  seems  to  annex  to  it,  only  be- 

bowWs,  as  both  Dr.  Bentley  and  cause  he  could  not  bear  to  think 

Mr.  Fenton    have    by  mistake  of  a  long  one.    Pearce. 
printed  it. 
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Hopeless  to  circumvent  us  joined,  where  each 

To  other  speedy  aid  might  lend  at  need  ;  '  t6o 

Whether  his  first  design  be  to  withdraw 

Our  fealty  from  God,  or  to  disturb 

Conjugal  love,  than  which  perhaps  no  bliss 

Enjoy M  by  us  excites  his  envy  more ; 

Or  this,  or  worse,  leave  not  the  faithful  side  ^65 

That  gave  thee  beting,  still  shades  thee  and  protects. 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 

Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays. 

Who  guards  her,  or  with  her  the  worst  endures. 

To  whom  the  virgin  majesty  of  Eve,  270 

As  one  who  loves,  and  some  unkindness  meets. 
With  sweet  austere  composure  this  replied. 

Offspring  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  earth^s  lord, 
That  such  an  enemy  we  have,  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  by  thee  informed  I  learn,  S75 

And  from  the  parting  angel  over-heard, 
As  in  a  shady  nook  I  stood  behind. 
Just  then  return'd  at  shut  of  evening  flowers. 

S70.  — the  virgin   majesty  of  the  word  virgin  firom  the  Ita«- 

JSve,]     The    ancients  used  the  lian  virginale,  which  is  an  epithet 

word  virgin  with  more  latitude  very    frequent   in    their    poets 

than  we,  as  Virgil,  Eclog.  vi.  when    describing    beauty,  mo- 

47*  calls   Pasiphae  virgin  after  desty,  &c.     Thyer. 

the  had  had  three  children;  and  278.  Just  then  return'd  at  shut 

Ovid  calls  Medea  adultera  virgo.  of  evening  flowers^     What  a  na« 

Ovid,  Epist.  Hypsip.  Jas.  133.  tural  notation  of  evening  is  this! 

It  is  put  here  to  denote  beauty,  and  a  proper  time  for  her,  who 

bloom,  sweetness,  modesty,  and  had  gone  forth  among  her  fruits 

all  the  amiable  characters  which  and  Jhwers,  viii.  44.  to  return* 

•re  usually  found  in  a  virgin.  But  we  must  not  conceive  that 

and  these  with  matron  majesty;  Eve  is  speaking  of  the  eveniiu^ 

what  a  picture !     Richardson,  last  past,  for  uiis  was  a  week 

It    is    probable   that   Milton  ago.     Satan  was  caught  tempt- 

adopted  tnis  adjective  sense  of  ing  Eve  in  a  dream,  and  ned 
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But  that  thou  should'st  my  firmness  therefore  doubt 

To  God  or  thee,  because  we  have  a  foe  «go 

May  tempt  it,  I  expected  not  to  hear. 

His  violence  thou  fear'st  not,  being  such 

As  we,  not  capable  of  death  or  pain, 

Can  either  not  receive,  or  can  repel. 

His  fraud  is  then  thy  fear,  which  plain  infers  985 

Thy  equal  fear  that  my  firm  faith  and  love 

Can  by  his  fiaud  be  shaken  or  seduc'd  ; 

Thoughts,  which  how  found  they  harbour  in  diy  beast, 

Adam,  misthought  of  her  to  thee  so  dear  ? 

To  whom  with  healing  words  Adam  replied.        290 
Daughter  of  God  and  man,  immortal  Eve, 


out  of  Paradise  that  night,  and 
with  this  ends  book  the  fourth. 
Afler  he  had  fled  out  of  Para- 
dise he  was  ranging  round  the 
world  seven  days :  but  we  have 
not  any  account  of  Adam  and 
Eve  excepting  only  on  the  first 
of  those  days,  which  begins 
with  the  beginning  of  book  the 
fifth,  where  Eve  relates  her 
dream;  that  day  at  noon  the 
angel  Raphael  comes  down  from 
heaven;  the  angel  and  Adam 
discourse  t<^ether  till  evening, 
and  they  part  at  the  end  of 
book  the  eightli.  There  are  six 
days  therefore  past  in  silence, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  till  Satan  had  stolen 
again  into  Paradise. 

2S2.  His  tiolence  thou  fsar'si 
not,']  Adam  had  not  said  so 
expressly,  but  had  implied  as 
mndi  in  enlarging  particularhr 
upon  bis  dy  assault,  ver.  256, 


289.  Adam,  misthought  of  her 
to  thee  so  dearf]  Dr.  Bendey 
says  that  these  words  express 
Adam's  affection  to  her,  and  not 
her*s  to  him,  as  the  sense  re- 
quires: he  therefore  reads,  to 
thee  so  truef  But  Mihon  gave 
it  dear,  and  made  Eve  here  al- 
lude to  what  Adam  had  said  of 
her  in  ver.  227. 

to  roe  beyood 
Compare  above  all  living  crcatarM 
dear. 

If  I  am  SO  dear  to  you,  as  yoa 
said,  how  can  you  thus  think 
amiss  of  me  ?  This  was  a  good 
argument  in  £ve*s  mouth. 
Pearce. 

291.  Daughter  of  God  and 
man,  immjortal  Eve,"]  As  Eve 
had*  called  Adam  Offspring  of 
heaven  and  earth,  as  made  by 
God  out  of  the  dust  of  tihe 
earth ;  so  Adam  edla  Eve 
Daughter  of  God  and  man,  as 
made  by  God  out  of  man ;  and 
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For  such  thou  art,  from  sin  and  blame  entire  : 

Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 

Thy  absence  from  my  sight,  but  to  avoid 

Th'  attempt  itself,  intended  by  our  foe.  295 

For  he  who  tempts,  though^  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 

The  tempted  with  dishonour  foul,  supposM 

Not  incorruptible  of  faith,  not  proof 

Against  temptation  ;  thou  thyself  with  scorn 

And  anger  would'st  resent  the  offered  wrong,  soo 

Though  ineffectual  found  :  misdeem  not  then, 

If  such  affiront  I  labour  to  avert 

From  thee  alone,  which  on  us  both  at  once 

The  enemy,  though  bold,  will  hardly  dare. 

Or  daring,  first  on  me  th'  assault  shall  light.  305 

Nor  thou  bis  malice  and  false  guile  contemn  ; 

Subtle  he  needs  must  be,  who  could  seduce 

Angels ;  nor  think  superfluous  others  aid. 

I  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks  receive 

Access  in  every  virtue,  in  thy  sight  310 

More  wise,  more  watchful,  stronger,  if  need  were 

Of  outward  strength ;  while  shame,  thou  looking  on. 

Shame  to  be  overcome  or  over-reachM 

Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  rais'd  unite. 


■cknowledget  her  to  be  immortal,  should  be  called  a  case  abaolute, 

at  die  had  said  herself,  ver.  tSS.  or  an  ellipsis,  we  leave  to  the 

that  they  were  not  capable  of  ^rammaxians  to  determiiie.  Jorm 

death  or  pain ;  but  only  so  long  tin. 


as  she  was  entire  from  tin  and  314.   •— anJ     raie^d     unite.'] 

blame:  integer  Titse,  scelerisque  Would    unite  and  add  vigour 

purus.    Uor.  od.  i.  xxii.  1.  to    wisdom,    watchjulneu,    and 

S12.  — while  shame,  thou  look*  every  virtue  mentioned  before. 

ing  on,]     MQton  often  uses  the  If  this  be  not  the  meaning,  it 

nominative  case  absolute,  as  the  must  be  understood  thus.  Would 

Greeks  do;  which  whether  it  raise   the   utmost  vigour,  and 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Why  should'st  not  thou  like  sense  within  thee  feel  315 
When  I  am  present,  and  thy  trial  choose 
With  me,  best  witness  of  thy  virtue  tried  ? 

So  spake  domestic  Adam  in  his  care 
And  matrimonial  love ;  but  Eve,  who  thought 
Less  attribiited  to  her  &ith  sincere,  320 

Thus  her  reply  with  accent  sweet  renewed. 

If  this  be  our  condition,  thus  to  dwell 
In  narrow  circuit  straitened  by  a  foe, 
Subtle  or  violent,  we  not  endued 
Single  with  like  defence,  wherever  met,  sK 

How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harm  ? 
But  harm  precedes  not  sin :  only  our  foe 
Tempting  affronts  us  with  his  foul  esteem 
Of  our  integrity :  his  foul  esteem 
Sticks  no  dishonour  on  our  front,  but  turns  330 


unite  and   collect  it  all  when  our  front,']      Here  is    such    a 

raised.  jingle  and  turn  of  the  words, 

318.  — domestic  Adani]     This  as  we  sometimes  meet  with  in 

epithet  seems  to  allude  to  what  our  author ;  he  affronts  us  mih 

Adam  had  said  in  ver.  232.  his  foul    esteem,    but    his  foul 

-nothing  lovelier  can  be  found  ^'««"  'f|^**  "^  dishonofir  on  imr 

In  woman  than  to  •tudy  houBehold  fion^ :    but  our  author   alludes 

good,  to  the  etymology  of  the  word 

And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  affront:  adfrontare,  i.  e.  fron- 
promoie.  {^^  frouXi  committers  as  SVln- 
Domestic  in  his  care,  may  signify  ner  says.  And  I  find  Shake- 
here  one  who  has  a  careful  re«  speare  using  the  word  in  its 
gard  to  the  good  of  his  family ;  original  signification.  Cymbe- 
aiid  all  this  speech  of  Adam's  line,  act  iv. 
was  intended  for  the  security  of  gopj  ^y  nege, 
his  wife.     Pearce*  Your  prepaimtion  can  e^Dnmt  no  lata 

318.   See    note    on     Camus,  Than  what  you  hear  o& 

177.    £.                         _      .  And  afterwards,  act  V. 
820.  Leu  aitribated]   That  is, 

too  little;  an  el^ant  Latinism.  I?T '"" ."J^"/?** f •-Ir^w 

D*  h     Amem  ^^®       affront  with  them. 

330.  Sticks  no   dishonour    on  And  in  Hamlet,  act  iii. 
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Foul  on  himself;  then  wherefore  shunnM  or  fear'd 
By  us  ?  who  rather  double  honour  gain 
From  his  surmise  provM  Mse,  find  peace  within, 
Favour  from  heaven,  our  witness  from  th'  event. 
And  what  is  faith,  love,  virtue  unassayM 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustained  ? 
Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state 
Left  so  imperfect  by  the  Maker  wise, 
As  not  secure  to  single  or  combined. 
Frail  is  our  happiness,  if  this  be  so, 
And  Eden  were  no  Eden  thus  exposed. 
To  whom  thus  Adam  fervently  replied. 


3S5 


340 


That  be,  u  Hwere  by  accident,  may 

here 
AffroiA  Ophelia. 

834.  — OUT  witness  from  th* 
<v€nt']  The  Spirit  bearing  wit- 
neas  with  our  spirit^  Rom.  viii. 
16. 

335.  And  what  is  faith,  love, 
virtue  unassay*d 

Alone,  without  exterior  help 
sustain'd  ^ 
What  merit  is  there  in  any 
virtue  till  it  has  stood  the  test 
alone,  and  without  other  assist- 
ance? 

Paulum  sepultae  distat  inertifle 
Celata  virtus.    Jlor»  od.  iv.  ii.  29. 

Richardson, 

339.  As  not  secure  to  single  or 
combined.']  As  not  to  be  secure 
to  us  single  or  together.         "^^ 

342.  To  whom  thus  Adam  fer- 
vently replied. 

O  Woman,'} 
What  Eve  had  just  now  said 
reauired  some  reprimand  from 
Adam,  and  it  was  necessary  to 


describe  him  as  in  some  degree 
displeased;  but  what  extreme 
delicacy  has  our  author  shewn 
in  choosing  the  word  fervently 
to  express  it  by?  a  term  which 
though  it  implies  some  emotion, 
yet  carries  nothing  in  its  idei^ 
mconsistent  with  that  subser- 
viency of  the.  passions,  which 
subsisted  before  the  fall.  In 
the  two  foregoing  speeches  he 
had  made  Adam  address  him- 
self to  her  in  the  affecticHiate 
terms  of  Sole  Eve,  associate  sole, 
and  Daughter  of  God  and  man, 
immortal  Eve;  but  here  with 
great  judgment  he  changes  those 
endearing  words  for  these  more 
authoritative,  O  woman*  I  should 
think  that  Milton  in  this  ex^ 
pression  alluded  to  what  our 
Saviour  said  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  tpith 
thee,  was  not  I  satisfied,  that  he 
could  not  with  his  learning 
take  these  words  in  the  vulgar 
mistaken  sense,  whtdi  our  trans- 
lation naturally  leads  ignorant 

K  3 
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O  Woman,  best  are  all  things  as  the  will 

Of  God  ordainM  them  ;  his  creating  hand 

Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  left  345 

Of  all  that  he  created,  much  less  Man, 

Or  ought  that  might  his  happy  state  secure. 

Secure  from  outward  force ;  within  himself 

The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  power : 

Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm.  S50 

But  Grod  left  free  the  will,  for  what  obeys 

Reason,  is  free,  and  reason  he  made  right, 

But  bid  her  well  be  ware,  and  still  erect, 

Lest  by  some  &ir  appearing  good  surprisM 

She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will  355 

To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 

Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love  enjoins. 

That  I  should  mind  thee  oft,  and  mind  thou  me. 


readers  into,  and  must  very  well  cestor  a  little  before  observe  to 
know  that  rvm  amongst  the  the  angel  ?  viii.  546.  Sfc.  Thyer. 
Greeks  is  a  term  of  great  re*  S5S.  But  bid  her  well  be  wtre, 
spect.  Indeed  throughout  this  and  still  erect,"]  It  is  very  true, 
whole  conversation,  which  the  as  Dr.  Bentley  observes,  that 
poet  has  in  every  respect  worked  erect  requires  the  preceding^ 
up  to  a  faultless  perfection,  there  word  to  be  adjective  like  itself: 
is  the  most  exact  observance  of  but  so  is  ware  or  wary,  and  so  it 
justness  and  propriety  of  cha-  is  used,  Matth.  xxiv.  50.  The 
racter.  With  what  strength  is  Lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  tn 
the  superior  excellency  of  man*s  a  day  when  he  looketh  not  fyr 
understanding  here  pointed  out,  him,  and  m  an  hour  that  he  is  not 
and  how  nicely  does  our  author  ware  of;  and  2  Tim.  iv.  15.  €)f 
here  sketch  out  the  defects  pe-  fthom  be  thou  ware  also ;  and  by 
culiar  in  general  to  the  female  our  author  himself  in  the  Mask, 
mind  ?  and  after  all  what  great  Silence  was  took  ere  she  was  ware, 
art  has  he  shewn  in  making  And  therefore  be  ware  should 
Adam,  contrary  to  his  better  not  have  been  printed  as  one 
reason,  grant  his  spouse's  re-  word,  but  as  two,*  and  then 
quest,  beautifully  verifying  what  there  could  have  been  no  mis- 
he  had  made  our  general  an-  take  about  it. 
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Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerre, 

Since  reason  not  impossibly  may  meet  560 

Some  specious  object  by  the  foe  suborned, 

And  fall  into  deception  unaware, 

Not  keeping  strictest  watch,  as  she  was  warned. 

Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 

Were  better,  and  most  likely  if  from  me  s65 

Thou  sever  not :  trial  will  come  unsought. 

Would^st  thou  approve  thy  constancy,  approve 

First  thy  obedience ;  th'  other  who  can  know. 

Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who  attest  ? 

But  if  thou  think,  trial  unsought  may  find  370 

Us  both  securer  than  thus  wamM  thou  seem'st, 

Go ;  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more  ; 

Gro  in  thy  native  innocence,  rely 

On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue,  summon  all. 

For  God  tow^ards  thee  hath  done  his  part,  do  thine.  375 

So  spake  the  patriarch  of  mankind  ;  but  Eve 
Persisted,  yet  submiss,  though  last,  replied. 

With  thy  permi^ion  then,  and  thus  forewarned 


872.    Go ;  for   thy  stay,  not  versation  was  somewhat  of  the 

firee,  absents  thee  more;']     It  is  same  nature  as  Adam  and  Eve's  j 

related  in  the  Life  of  Milton,  and  it  was  upon  some  such  con-> 

that  he  went  into  the  country  siderations    as    this,  that   after 

in    the    Whitsuntide    vacation,  much  solicitation  he  permitted 

and  married  his  first  wife  Marv,  her  to  go, 

the  daughter  of  Justice  Powdl,  Go ;  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  abtenta 

of  Oxfordshire.    She   had  not  thee  more. 

cohabited    with   him    above   a  It  is  the  more  probable  that  he 

months    before    she   was    very  alluded  to  his  own  case  in  this 

desirous    of  returning   to    her  account   of   Adam    and    Eve's 

firiends  in  the  country,  there  to  parting,  as  in   the  account  of 

spend  the  remainder  of  the  sum-^  their  reconciliation  it  will  i^- 

mer.     We  may    suppose,    that  pear  that  he  copied  exactly  what 

upon  this  occasion   their  con-  nappened  to  himself. 
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Chiefly  by  what  thy  own  last  reasoning  words 
TouchM  only,  that  our  trial,  when  least  sought,        sso 
May  find  us  both  perhaps  far  less  prepared. 
The  willinger  I  go,  nor  much  expect 
A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  weaker  seek ; 
So  bent,  the  more  shall  shame  him  his  repulse. 
Thus  saying,  from  her  husband^s  hand  her  hand .  sss 


385.    Thus  saying,  from  her 
husband's  hand  her  hand 

Soft  she  toithdrew,  &c] 
The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  this  image.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  difference  of  judgment, 
while  Adam  is  reasoning  and 
arguing  with  her,  he  still  holds 
her  by  the  handj  which  she 
gently  withdraws,  a  little  impa- 
tient to  be  gone,  even  while  she 
is  speaking.  And  then  like  a 
wood-nymph  light.  Oread  a 
nymph  of  the  mountains,  or 
Dryad  a  nymph  of  the  groves, 
of  the  oaks  particularly,  or  of 
Delia's  train,  the  train  of  Diana, 
who  is  called  DeUa  as  she  was 
bom  in  the  island  Delos,  she 
betook  her  to  the  groves;  but 
she  surpassed  not  only  Diana's 
nymphs^  but  Diana  herself.  But 
as  this  beautiful  similitude  is 
formed  very  much  upon  one  in 
Homer,  and  its  parallel  in  Vir- 
gil, it  may  be  proper  to  quote 
them  both  in  order  to  make  the 
beauties  of  this  better  appre^ 
hended.    Horn.  Odyss.  vi.  i02. 

Oiii  y  A^rtfut  tin  xmr  u^ug  i«;^i«i^, 
H  »mra  ItivytTtf  wt^ifim»tT0r,  n  £^v- 

Tf)  }f  f  mfut  Uvfi^ms,  tut^mt  Atn  At- 

yioxMy 
Ay^^fc/Mi  wmlHwr  yiymii  %%  rt  ^^imi 

liflTm, 
Tleigtttif  T  inrt^  hyt  mm^  t;^u  nit  fur- 

/ 


Ptm  &  uftyvmm  vtXircj,  timXai  )i  n 

*Xlr   ny    fl^^i«r#A«iri  fttrtifftTt   mi^ 
hwt  •ifuit. 

As  when  o'er  Erymaoth  Diana  roTes 

Or  wide  Taygetus*  resounding 
groves; 

A  sylvan  train  the  huntress  queen 
surrounds. 

Her  rattling  quiver  from  her  shoal- 
der  sounds ; 

Fierce  in  the  sport,  along  the  moun- 
tain brow 

They  bay  the  boar,  or  chase  the 
bounding  roe  t 

High  o'er  the  lawn,  with  more  ma- 
jestic pace. 

Above  the  nymphs  ahe  treads  with 
stately  grace ; 

Dbtinguish*d  excellence  the  Goddess 
proves; 

Exults  Latona  as  the  virgin  moves. 

With  equal  grace  Nausicaa  trod  the 
plain. 

And  shone  transcendent  o'er  the 
beauteous  train.  Broome, 

Quails  in  Eurotee  ripis,  aut  per  jusa 
Cynthi  ''  * 

Exercet  Diana  choros;  quom  mille 
secutae 

Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Ore- 
ades :  ilia  pharetram 

Pert  humero,  gradiensque  Deas  su- 
pereminet  omnes : 

Latonae  taciturn  pertentant  gaudia 
pectus. 

Talis  erat  Dido ;  talem  se  Ista  fere- 
bat 

Per  medios.  Virg,  JEa.  l  498. 

Such  on  Eurotas*  banks,  or  Cynthus' 

hight, 
Diana  seems ;  and  so  she  charms  the 

sight, 
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Soft  she  withdrew,  and  like  a  wood-nymph  light. 
Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  DeUa's  train. 
Betook  her  to  the  groves,  but  Delictus  self 
In  gait  surpassed,  and  goddess-like  deport. 
Though  not  as  she  with  bow  and  quiver  arm^d, 
But  with  such  gardening  tools  as  art  yet  rude, 
Guiltless  of  fire,  had  formed,  or  angels  brought. 
To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adomM, 


3^. 


When  in  the  dance  the  gnceftd  god* 

dess  lead* 
The  quire  of  nymphSy  and  overtops 

their  heads. 
Known  by  her  qaiver^  and  her  lofty 

mien. 
She  wellui  majestlct  and  she  looks 

their  queen  i 
Latona  sees  her  shine  above  the  rest. 
And  feeds  with  secret  joy  her  silent 

breast. 
Snch  Dido  was ;  with  sudi  becoming 

state. 
Amidst  the  crowd,  she  walks  serenely 

great.  Drydeu, 

The  others  are  like  Diana  in 
tiieir  ffait,  but  Eve  surpasses 
her,  omy  she  wears  different  en- 
signs, not  a  bow  and  quioer,  but 
such  gardening  tools  as  are  yet 
rude,  guiltless  of^re,  had  formed, 
before  fire  was  as  yet  stolen  finom 
heaven  by  Prometheus  as  the 
ancients  fiibled^  or  such  tools  as 
angels  brought. 

586.  like  a   wood-nymph 

light^  Light  refers  to  £ve*s 
graceful^  goddesS'Uke,  motion ; 
and  it  is  added  that  she 


-Delia's  self 


In  gait  sarpass'd,  and  goddess-like 
deport. 

Dunster, 

S93.  To    Pales,  or    Pomona, 

thus  adorn  d, 
IMtest  she  seem*d,  he,'] 
These  four  verses  Dr.  Beotley 


rejects^  as  the  editor  s  manufiK!- 
ture.  He  objects  that  Eve,  who 
was  before  like  the  cDOod-fiympA^ 
and  DeUa,  is  here  likest  to  Pales 
or  Pomona,  or  Ceres;  all  unlike 
one  another,  and  yet  Eve  is  like 
them  all.  But  Eve  is  here  com«> 
pared  to  the  latter  three,  upon  a 
different  account,  than  she  was 
comparefd  to  the  former.  She* 
was  likened  to  the  wood-nymphs 
and  DeUa  in  regard  to  her  gate ; 
but  now  that  Milton  had  men* 
tioned  her  being  armed  with 
garden  toolst  he  beautifully  com- 
pares her  to  Pales,  Pomona,  and 
Ceres,  all  three  goddesses  like  to 
eadi  other  in  these  drcumstancesj 
that  they  were  handsome,  that 
they  presided  over  gardening 
and  cultivation  of  ground,  and 
that  they  are  usually  described 
by  the  ancient  poets,  as  carrying 
tools  of  gardening  or  husbandry 
in  their  hands:  thus  Ovid,  in 
Met.  xiv.  628.  says  o£  Pomona, 

Nee  jaculo  gravis  est,  sed  adundL 
dextera  falce. 

The  Doctor  objects  again,  that 
Eve  is  not  here  said  to  be  like 
Pomona  always,  but  when  she 
fled  Fertumnus.  But  Milton's 
raeanmg  is,  that  she  was  like 
Pomona,  not  precisely  at  the 
K  4 
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Likest  she  seemed,  Pomona  when  she  fled 
Vertumnus,  or  to  Ceies  in  her  prime, 
Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove. 
Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursu'd 


395 


hour  when  she  fled  Vertumnus^ 
but  at  that  time  of  her  Ufe  when 
Vertumnus  made  his  addresses 
to  her,  that  is  when  she  was  in 
all  her  perfection  of  beauty,  as 
described  by  Ovid  in  the  place 
aboTe  cited.  But  the  Doctor*s 
greatest  quarrel  is  with  the  lat« 
ter  part  of  these  four  verses: 
Cera  in  her  prime,  says  he? 
What?  have  goddesses  the  de- 
cays of  M  age,  and  do  they 
grow  past  their  prime  ?  And  yet 
it  is  very  frequelit  with  the  old 
poets  to  describe  their  gods  as 
passing  from  youth  to  old  age. 
Juvenal  says  in  Sat.  vi.  15. 


Barbato. 


JoYe  nondum 


Virgil  describes  Charon  thus, 
^n.  vi«  904. 

Jam  fleoior ;  sed  cruda  Deo  viridiaque 
lenectui. 

And  again  we  have  in  Mn.  vii. 
180.  Mturnusque  senez.  But 
what  monster  of  a  phrase  (says 
the  Doctor)  is  that  virgin  qf 
ProMerpinaf  And  I  confess  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  forced  ex- 
pressions in  this  whole  poem: 
]j»robably  our  poet  was  led  into 
It,  by  imitating  the  like  phrase 
of  some  Italian  poet.  But  the 
sense  is  plain  enough,  viz.  that 
she  had  not  yet  borne  Proserpina, 
who  derived  her  birth  Jrom 
Jove :  for  the  like  use  of  the 
'word  Jrom,  when  other  words 
are  to  be  supplied  in  the  sense, 
see  ii.  54S.  and  viii.  213.  1  have 
met  with  some  gentlemen^  who 


thought  that  the  last  of  these 
verses  ought  to  be  read  thms» 


to  Ceres  in  her  prime 
Yet  virgin,  or  Proserpina  from  JoTe. 

And  this  reading  at  first  sight  is 
very  apt  to  please  and  persuade 
one  of  its  genuineness,  because 
it  frees  the  text  from  that  hard 
expression,  virgin  of  Proserpina  : 
but  when  we  consider  the  mat- 
ter farther,  it  will  be  found  that 
Milton  could  never  have  intended 
to  compare  Eve  with  Proserpina, 
because  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  husbandry  or  gardening, 
on  account  of  whidi  only  this 
comparison  isintroduced.  Pearee. 
594.  Likest  she  seem'd,^  So  it 
is  in  Milton*s  first  edition ;  in 
the  second  edition  by  mistake  it 
is  printed  likeUesi,  and  this  has 
been  followed  in  all  the  editions 
since,  at  least  in  all  that  I  have 
seen. 

895.  Ceres  in  her  prime. 

Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from 
Jove,"] 
This  seems  to  be  a  Grecism,  and 
translated  from  Theocritus,  (Idyl. 
iL  1S6.)  who  says  ^rm^hnf  m 
UXatftu  for  vii^inem  innuptam. 
It  is  the  same  turn  of  expression 
in  both.  So  that  Dr.  Bendey 
was  strangely  mistaken  in  call- 
ing it  a  monster  qf  an  expression, 
and  not  human  language;  it  hav- 
ing an  elegance  superior  in  my 
opinion  to  the  English  phrase 
—''a  virgin,  not  having  yet 
"  conceived  Proserpina  who  was 
begot  by  Jove."     Warburion. 
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Delighted,  but  desiring  more  her  stay. 

Oft  be  to  her  bis  charge  of  quick  return 

Repeated,  she  to  him  as  oft  engaged  400 

To  be  returnM  by  noon  amid  the  bower. 

And  all  things  in  best  order  to  invite 

Noontide  repast,  or  afl»raoon^s  repose. 

O  much  deceived,  much  failing,  hapless  Eve, 

Of  thy  presumed  return !  event  perverse !  40S 

Thou  never  from  that  hour  in  Paradise 

Found'st  either  sweet  repast,  or  sound  repose ; 

Such  ambush  hid  among  sweet  flowers  and  shades 


401.  To  be  returned  hy  noon 

amid  the  bower. 
And  all  things  in  best  order  to 
invite  &c.] 
Here  seems  to  be  a  want  of  a 
verb  before  aU  tfun&  &c.  Dr. 
Bentley  therefore  reads 

To  be  rcturn'd  bj  noon,  and  at  the 
bower 

Havt  all  things  in  best  older  to  in- 
vite* 

But  if  it  be  neoesaarr  to  insert 
the  word  hate,  I  would  read  thus 
with  less  alteration^ 

And  all  things  in  best  otder  have  to* 
invite. 

Pearce. 

404.  O  muck   deceiv'd,  much 
foiling,  hapless  Eve, 

Of  thy  presumed  rehtm  f\ 
That  iSj  much  failing  of  thy  pre- 
aumed  return.  These  beautiful 
apostrophes  and  anticipations  are 
frequent  in  the  poets^  who  affect 
to  speak  in  the  character  of  pro- 
phets, and  like  men  inspired 
with  the  knowledge  of  futurity. 
Thus  Virgil  to  Tumus,  ^n.  x. 
501. 


Nescia  mens  homiaum  fkti  iortiaqoe 

futurae, 
£t  serf  are  modnm  rebus  sublata  se- 

cundia. 
Tumo  tempos  erit,  magno  com  opta- 

▼erit  emptum 
Intactum  Pallanta,  et  cum  spolia  ista 

diemque 
Oderit. 

O  mortals !  blind  in  fkte,  who  never 

Icnow 
To  bear  high  fortune*  or  endure  tba 

low. 
The  time  shall  oome,  when  Turmis^ 

but  in  vain, 
ShaU  wish  untouch'd  the  trophies 

of  the  slain ; 
Shalt  wish  the  fotol  belt  were  fiir 

away. 
And  curse  the  dire  remembrance  of 

the  daj.  Z>rffdau 

And  Horner^  Iliad,  zvii.  497. 

There  is  something  very  moving 
in  such  reflections  concerning 
the  vanity  of  all  human  hopes* 
and  how  little  events  answer  our 
expectations. 

408.  Such  ambush  hid]  So  it 
is  in  Milton's  own  editions,  and 
I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  be 
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Waited  with  hellish  rancour  imminent 

To  intercept  thy  way,  or  send  thee  back  410 

DespoiPd  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  bliss. 

For  now,  and  since  6rst  break  of  dawn,  the  Fiend, 

Mere  serpent  in  appearance,  forth  was  come. 

And  on  his  quest,  where  likeliest  he  might  find 

The  only  two  of  mankind,  but  in  them  415 

The  whole  included  race,  his  piirposM  prey. 

In  bow^r  and  field  he  sought,  where  any  tuft 

Of  grove  or  garden-plot  more  pleasant  lay, 

Their  tendence  or  plantation  for  delight ; 

By  fountain  or  by  shady  rivulet  a/io 

He  sought  them  both,  but  wishM  his  hap  might  find 

Eve  separate,  he  wishM,  but  not  with  hope 

Of  what  so  seldom  chanc'd,  when  to  his  wish, 

Beyond  his  hope.  Eve  separate  he  spies, 

VeiPd  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance,  where  she  stood,        425 

Half  spied,  so  thick  the  roses  blushing  round 

About  her  glowM  oft  stooping  to  support 

Each  flow'r  of  slender  stalk,  whose  head  though  gay 

Carnation,  purple%  azure,  or  specked  with  gold. 

Hung  drooping  unsustainM ;  them  she  upstays        430 

Gently  with  myrtle  band,  mindless  the  while 

Herself,  though  feirest  unsupported  flower, 

printed  Such  ambush  laid,  bat  so        ^where     Proserpine     gathering 

both  Dr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Fen-  ,,    flowers, 

ton  have  printed  it.  "^"g[,  *  ^"•"^'  ^°^'  ^^  «»*^™y 

427.  —oft  stooping  to  support  Wes  gatherU 

Each  flower  of  tender  stalk,'-' 

mindless  the  while  A  thought  that  must  have  pleased 

Hersdf,  though  fairest,  unsup-  our  author^   since  he  has  it   a 

ported  flower,']  second  time. 
We  have  the  same  manner  of 
speaking  in  iv.  269. 
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From  her  best  prop  so  far,  and. storm  so  nigb. 
Nearer  he  drew,  and  many  a  walk  trav6rsM 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm, 
Then  voluble  and  bold,  now  hid,  now  seen 
Among  thick-woven  arborets  and  flowers 
Imborder'd  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve : 
Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feignM 


4,$S 


4S4.  Nearer  he  drew,  &c.]  The 
•everal  wiles  which  are  put  in 
practice  by  the  tempter,  when 
be  found  £ye  separated  from  her 
husband,  the  many  pleasing 
images  of  nature  which  are  in- 
termixed in  this  part  of  the  story, 
with  its  gradual  and  regular  pro- 
gress to  the  fatal  catastrophe^ 
are  so  very  remarkable,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous,  to  point 
out  their  respective  beauties. 
jfildison. 

438.  Imbarder'don  each  bank,'] 
Dr.  Bentley  believes  that  Milton 
gave  it  Imbroidered,  proper  to 
tfuck^woven.  But  imbordered  is 
the  right  word  according  to  Bp. 
Kennet,  who  in  his  glossary  to 
his  Parochial  Anliquiiies  in  the 
word  Bardarii  says.  Some  derive 
it  from  the  old  Gallic  bords,  the 
limits  or  extremes  of  any  extent  : 
as  the  borders  of  a  county  and  the 
borderers  or  inhabitants  in  those 
parts.  iVhence  the  bordureojfa 
garment,  and  to  imborder  which 
we  conupt  to  imbroider.  See 
also  Furetiere's  French  Diction- 
ary on  the  words  Brodeur  and 
Embordurer.     Pearce. 

Imbordered  on  each  bank,  the 
banks  were  bordered  with  the 
flowers,  the  hand  of  Eve,  the 
handy  work  of  Eve.  as  we  say  of 
a  picture  that  it  is  the  hand  of 


such  or  such  a  master.  And 
thus  Virgil,  Mn.  L  455. 

Artificumque  manut  inter  se  operiim- 

que  laboreni 
Mintur. 

438.  So  in  Par.  Reg.  iv.  59. 

Carv'd  work,  the  hand  of  fam*d  arti- 
ficers* 

We  find  the  same  figure  of  speech 
in  Petronius  Arbiter,  Zeuxidos 
mania  vidi,  .nondum  vetustatis 
injurii  victas.  Sat]rric.  p.  31 X. 
£d.  Hadrian.  Thus  also  Silius 
Italicus^  xiv.  653. 


■ancta  vetuetas 
Artifleum  maii&Mi— *- 

And  Statius,  1  Sylv.  iii.  47. 

Vidi  artes,  veterumque  nuan 

Dunster. 

439.  Spot  more  delicious,  &c.] 
He  is  not  speaking  here  of  Para- 
dise in  general,  but  of  this  par* 
ticular  spot,  the  handywork  of 
Eve;  and  he  says  it  was  more 
delicious  than  the  gardens  of 
Adonis  or  Alcinous  are  feigned  to 
be.  Of  revived  Adonis ;  for  after 
he  was  killed  by  the  wild  boar, 
it  is  said  that  at  Venus's  request 
he  was  restored  to  life.  And  we 
learn  from  St.  Jerom,  Cyril,  and 
other  writers,  that  his  anniver- 
sary festival  was  opened  with 
sorrow  and    mourning  for.  his 
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Or  of  reriT'd  Adonis,  or  renown'd 
Alcinous,  host  of  old  Laertes'  son, 


440 


death,  and  oonduded  with  sing- 
ing and  rejoicing  for  his  revival. 
It  is  very  true,  as  Dr.  Bentley 
says,  that  Kvr^  Aimiitf*  the  gar^ 
den$  of  Adonis,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Greek  writers,  Plato, 
Plutarch,  &c.  were  nothing  but 
portable  earthen  pots  with  some 
kttuce  or  fbnnel  growing  in 
them,  and  thrown  away  the  next 
day  after  the  yearly  festival  of 
Adonis:  whence  the  gardens  of 
Adonis  grew  to  be  a  proverb 
of  contempt  for  any  miitless, 
fading,  perishable  affair.  But, 
as  Dr.  Pearce  replies.  Why  did 
the  Grecians  on  Adonis's  festival 
carry  these  small  earthen  gar- 
dens about  in  honour  of  him? 
was  it  not  because  they  had  a 
tradition,  that  when  he  was 
ah've  he  delighted  in  gardens, 
and  had  a  magnificent  one? 
Pliny  mentions  the  gardens  of 
Adonis  and  Alcinous  together  as 
Milton  does.  There  is  nothing 
that  the  ancients  admired  more 
than  the  gardens  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  and  those  of  the  kings  Ado* 
nis  and  Alcinous.  Antiquitas  ni- 
hil prius  mirata  est  qukm  Hes- 
peridum  hortos,  ac  regum  Ado- 
nidis  et  Alcinoi.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist 
lib.  zix.  cap.  4.  The  Italian 
poet  Marino  in  his  L'Adone, 
cant  vi.  describes  the  gardens 
of  Adonis  at  large':  and  Huetius 
in  his  Demonstr.  £vangel.  prop, 
iv.  cap.  iii.  sect.  3.  says  of  the 
Greeks,  Regem  Adonidem  horfo^ 
rum  curs  impens^  fuisse  dedi- 
tum  narrantes.  Our  country- 
man Spenser  celebrates  the  gar- 
dens of  Adonis    in    his  Faery 


Queen,  book  iii.  cant  6.  the  title 
of  which  is 

The  giirdens  of  Adonu^  fraught 
With  pleasara  manifold; 


where  he  likewise  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  death  and  revival. 
Shakespeare  too  mentions  the 
garden  of  Adonis,  1  Part  of 
Henry  VI.  act  i.  The  Dauphin 
speaks  to  Pucelle, 

Thy  promiset  are  like  Adonk*  gar- 
den. 
That  one  dij  bloom'd^  and  fruitful 

wen  the  oeit. 

And  Milton  himself  in  the  Mask 
speaks  of 

Beds  of  hyacinth  and  nicev. 
Where  young  Aimtia  oft  repoiea* 
Waxing  well  of  hii  deep  wound 
In  slumber  soft : 

And  in  his  Drfensio  Seeunda  he 
mentions  both  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous  and  Adonis,  and  here 
calls  ^exa  feigned,  which  suffi- 
ciently distin^shes  these  gar- 
dens of  Adorns  from  those  little 
earthen  pots  which  were  really 
exhibitea  at  his  festival.  And 
the  gardens  of  Aldnous  he  has 
alluded  to  before,  v.  S41.  Aid- 
nous,  host  to  old  Laertes*  son, 
that  is,  to  Ulysses,  whom  he 
entertained  in  his  return  from 
Troy,  as  Homer  informs  us, 
Odyssey,  book  vii.  where  he 
gives  us  a  charming  descrip- 
tion of  his  gardens ;  which  Mr. 
Pope  selected  from  other  parts 
of  Homer's  works,  and  trans- 
lated and  published  in  the  Guar- 
dian before  he  attempted  the 
rest  Or  that,  not  mystic,  not 
fabulous  as  the  rest,  not  alle- 
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Or  that,  not  mystic,  where  the  sapient  king 

Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  spouse. 

Much  he  the  place  admir'd,  the  person  more. 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent,  445 

Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 

Forth  issuing  on  a  summer^s  morn  to  breathe 

Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 

Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight. 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine,  450 

Or  dairy^,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound ; 

If  chance  with  nymphlike  step  fair  virgin  paaSy 

What  pleasing  seemed,  for  her  now  pleases  more. 

She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight : 

Such  pleasure  took  the  Serpent  to  behold  455 

This  flow'ry  plat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve 

Thus  early,  thus  alone  ;  her  heavenly  form 


gorical  as  some   have  fancied^  ingly  natural  and  familiar  simile 

but  a  real  garden,  which  Solo-  lead  one  to  think,  that  Milton 

mon   made    for  his    wife,   the  took  the  hint  of  it  from  some 

daughter  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  real  scene  of  this  sort,  which 

Egypt.      8ee    Canticles.      And  had  some  time  or  other  smit  his 

thus,    as    the    most    beautiful  fancy,  I  should  be  apt  to  think 

countries  in  the  world,  iv.  268  that  he  alluded    to  this  same 

— S85.  could  not  vie  with  Pa-  thouffht  in   Spenser,  who,  de- 

ndise,  so  neither  could  the  most  scribmg  his  nero  Guyon  with 

ddidous    gardens    equal     this  a  fiur  hidy  upon  a  little  island 

ftowerp  plat,  the  iweet  receu  of  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of 

JEoe.  nature,  adds.  Faery  Queen,  b.  ii. 

450.  — tedded  grass,"]     Grass  cant  vi.  st.  24. 
just  mowed  and  spread  for  dry- 
ing.    Richardson.  ^^^  «"  **»°^jg»  P'^""*'  y«»  '^^ 
^      t,m             «•      ■•      »»  -w^.  iiisd6  inuco  more* 
See  likewise  Lye  s  Janii  £ty-  Ti;*.^* 

mologicum    under     the    word  ^^"^^ 

Tede.  457.  — her  hea^nly  form  &c.] 

458.  What  pleasing  teemed,  for  This  is  a  scene  of  much  the 

her  now  pleases  more,']   Did  not  same  nature  with  that  betwixt 

the  beautiful  assemblage  of  pro-  the  Saracen  king  Aladin  and  the 

per  circumstances  in  this  charm-  Italian  virgin  &>phvQiua  in  the 
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Angelic,  but  more  soft,  and  feminine, 
Her  graceful  innocence,  her  every  air 
Of  gesture  or  least  action  overawM 
His  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereavM 
His  fierceness  of  the  fierce  intent  it  brought : 
That  space  the  evil-one  abstracted  stood 
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2d  canto  of  Tasflo's  Jerusalem : 
and  though  perhaps  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  say  diat  Milton 
has  borrowed  from  thence,  yet 
I  think  it  must  give  the  reader 
some  pleasure  to  see,  how  two 
great  geniuses  naturally  fall  into 
the  same  thoughts  upon  similar 
subjects.  Milton  speaking  of 
Eve  says. 

Her  every  air 
Of  gesture  or  least  action  overawM 
His  maUee^  ftc« 

Tasso  speaking  of  Sophronia's 
addressing  herself  to  the  fierce 
Aladin  says^ 

A  I'lionesta  baldaoza,  a  rimproviso 
Folgorar  di  bellezz«  altere,  e  sante. 
Quasi  confuso  i1  re,  quasi  conquiso 
Frenb    lo    sdegno,  e    plac6  il   fier 
sembiante. 

How  like  again  is  what  Milton 
says  of  Satan, 

That  space  the  eviUone  abstracted 

stood 
From    his  own  ty^n,  and  for  the 

time  remain'd 
Stupidly  good, 

to  what  Tasso  says  of  the  state 
of  Aladin's  mind, 

Fil  stupor,  fli  vagbezza,  e  fb.  dilettoi 
S'amor  non  fti,  che  mosse  il  cor 
villano ! 

They  both  also  agree  in  making 
each  of  them   immediately  to 


relapse  into  their  first  character. 
Milton^ 

■then  soon 
Pierce  bate  he  recollects,— 

Tasso, 

Qui  comincia   il  tiranno  a   risdeg. 
narsi. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  this  similitude 
of  circumstances,  the  English 
poet  vastly  excels  the  It^an 
both  in  strength  of  sentiments 
and  beauty  of  expression.  It 
may  be  further  observed,  that 
there  never  was  a  finer  or  juster 
compliment  paid  to  beauty  than 
is  here  by  Milton,  as  it  is  not 
made  up  of  rant  arid  rhapsody 
as  most  of  this  kind  are,  but  only 
saying  what  one  may  easily 
imagine  might  have  really  hap- 
pened upon  the  sight  of  so  de- 
lightful a  scene.     Thyer, 

461.  — with  rapine  sweet  be» 
reao'd,  &c.]  Compare  Spenser, 
Astropkel,  st.  vii. 

That  all  men's  hearts  with  secret 

ravithmeni 
He  stole  away,^* 

T,  Warion. 

462.  His  fierceness  of  the  Jierce 
intent]  Though  Dr.  Bentley 
thinks  it  jejune,  yet  such  a  re- 
petition is  not  uncommon  in  the 
best  poets. 

Et  nostro  doluUH  scpe  dolore* 

Virg.  Mn.  i.  669. 
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From  his  own  ev'il,  and  for  the  time  remained 

Stupidly  good,  of  enmity  disarmed,  465 

Of  guile,  of  hate,  of  envy,  of  revenge ; 

But  the  hot  hell  that  always  in  him  burns. 

Though  in  mid  heaven,  soon  ended  his  delight, 

And  tortures  him  now  more,  the  more  he  sees 

Of  pleasure  not  for  him  ordainM :  then  soon  470 

Fierce  hate  he  recollects,  and  all  his  thoughts 

Of  mischief,  gratulating,  thus  excites. 

Thoughts,  whither  have  ye  led  me !  with  what  sweet 
Compulsion  thus  transported  to  forget 
What  hither  brought  us  !  hate,  not  love,  nor  hope    475 
Of  Paradise  for  hell,  hope  here  to  taste 
Of  pleasure,  but  all  pleasure  to  destroy. 
Save  what  is  in  destroying ;  other  joy 
To  me  is  lost.     Then  let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles  ;  behold  alone  480 

The  woman,  opportime  to  all  attempts. 
Her  husbund,  for  I  view  far  round,  not  nigh. 
Whose  higher  intellectual  more  I  shun, 

468.  Th<nigh  in  mid  heav'n,']         468.  Compare  Comos^  882. 
That  is,  would  do  though  he  «    .u  *  u-j        j   i        i       ^ 

.      1  -J.      ^      u  —He  that  bidei  a  dark  soul,  and 

were  m  heaven,  or  it  may  be  ^,^1  thoughts. 

understood  as  if  he  were  some-  Benighted  walks  under  tht  mid^y 
times  in  heaven,  and  justified  sun; 

by  Job  i.  6.  ii.  1.  There  woi  a  Himself  is  his  own  dungeon- 
day^  when  the  wns  of  God  came  -^- 

io  present  them$elvet  before  the         .-^         ., 

Lord,  and  Saian  came  also  among  Iji^'     ;.1ZT      ^^ 

'}^^^  I'Tt^l^Zt  How  ;^y'2e.  Milum  make 

Lard.    And  Satan  n>eaks  to  the  Satan  keep  up  the  character  he 

«ime  purple  m  Paradise  Re-  h^d ass^J^fn the LvSl^k, 

gamed,  I.  366.  where  he  says, 

•    —nor  from  the  heav'n  of  heav'ns 

Hath  he  excluded  my  resort  some-         Evil  be  thou  my  good,  Ac  1 

timet,  &c  Thyer. 
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And  strength,  of  courage  haughty^  and  of  limb 
Heroic  built,  though  of  terrestrial  mould. 
Foe  not  informidable,  exempt  from  wound, 
I  not ;  so  much  hath  hell  debased,  and  pain 
Infeebled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  heaven. 
She  fair,  divinely  fair,  fit  love  for  Gods, 
Not  terrible,  though  terror  be  in  love 
And  beauty,  not  approached  by  stronger  hate. 
Hate  stronger,  under  show  of  love  well  feignM, 
The  way  which  to  her  ruin  now  I  tend. 

So  spake  the  enemy'  of  mankind,  inclos'd 
In  serpent,  inmate  bad,  and  toward  Eve 
AddressM  his  way,  not  with  indented  wave. 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear. 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  towerM 
Fold  above  fold  a  surging  maze,  his  head 
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495 


486.  — exempt  from  woundil 
As  Eve  had  said  before  that 
they  were  not  capable  qf  death 
or  pain,  ver.  283.  that  is,  as  long 
as  they  continued  innocent. 

490.  Not  terrible,  though  ter- 
ror be  in  love 

And  beauty t  not  approach'd  by 
stronger  hate,"] 
Satan  had  been  saying  that  he 
dreaded  Adam,  such  was  his 
strength  of  body  and  mind,  and 
his  own  so  debased  from  what 
it  was  in  heaven:  but  Eve  (he 
goes  on  to  say)  is  lovely,  not 
terrible,  though  terror  be  in 
love  and  beauty,  unless  it  is 
approached  bv  a  mind  armed 
with  hate  as  nis  is ;  a  hate  the 
greater,  as  it  is  disguised  under 
dissembled  love.  An  excellent 
writer  (Dr.  Pearce)  hath  ob- 
served on  this  passage,  "  that  a 


"  beautiful  woman  is  approached 
''  with  terror,  unless  he  who  ap- 
"  proaches  her  has  a  stronger 
"  hatred  of  her  than  her  beauty 
''  can  beget  love  in  him." 
Richardson, 

Something  like  this  in  Para- 
dise Regained,  it.  159. 

—virgin  majesty  with  mild 
And  sweet  allaj'd,  yet  terrible  t*  ap- 
proaeh. 

Tkyer. 

496.  '^not  with  indented  wave,'\ 
Indented  is  of  die  same  deriva- 
tion as  indenture,  notched  and 
going  in  and  out  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw:  and  Shakespeare  ap- 
plies it  Kkewise  to  the  motions 
of  a  snake  in  As  you  like  it, 
activ. 

And  with  htdenta  glides  did  slip 
away. 

499-  Fold  above fM  &c.]   We 
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Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes ; 
With  burnishM  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant :  pleasing  was  bis  shape 
And  lovely ;  never  since  of  serpent  kind 
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have  the  description  of  such  a 
9iNrt  of  werpwt  in  Ovid,  Met.  iii. 
38. 

crigtis  prssignis  et  auro ; 
Igoe  micant  oculi 
lUe  volufaUibuB  aquamoMM  nexibiis 

orbes 
Ibrquet*  ct  immenBM  saltu  sinuatur 

in  arcua :  * 

Ac  media  plua  parte  levea  erectus  in 

anraa* 
Daspicit  oimie  nemus  ^e. 

Fire  broke  in  flashes  when  he  glanc'd 

his  ejes  ; 
Hia  tow*iiog  crsat  waa  gkwloiia  to 

babold« 
His   shoulders  and   his  sides  were 

flcalM  with  gold- 
Spire  above  spire  uprear'd  in  air  he 

atoody 
And  gastng  tound  him  overlook'd 

the  wood.  Additon, 

The  reader  mity  observe  some 
touches  very  like  Grotius^s  de- 
scription of  die  same  serpent  in 
his  tragedy  of  Adamus  ExuL 
activ. 


:uli  ardent  duo : 
Adrecu  cervix    sorgit,  et   maculis 

nitet 
Pectus  superbis ;  csnilis  pieti  notis 
Sinuantvr  ovbeas  tortiles  apira  ml- 

•  cant 
Auri  colore  &c. 

504.  ■  never  since  of  ierperU 
kmd  &c.]  Satan  is  not  here 
eoupu^  and  pKfenne4  to  the 
finest  and  moat  meimireble  ser- 
pents  of  antiquity,  tne  Python 
andtfaerest;  b!«t  only  to  the  most 
memorable  of  those  serpents  into 
which  others  were  transformed; 

VOL.  II. 


and  with  the  greater  propriety, 
as  he  was  himself  now  trans- 
formed into  a  serpent.  And  in 
this  view  it  is  said  that  none 
were  lovelier,  nol  ihose  that  m 
JUyria  changed  HermUme  and 
Cadmui.  Cadmus  and  his  wiA 
Harmoma  or  HemuQnei  for  she 
is  called  by  either  nam*,  and!I 
presume  Milton  thonght  Her^ 
miane  and  Cadmus  more.musicsal 
in  verse  as  iC  certamly  is  than 
Hamwnla  [and  Cadmue*  This 
Cadmus  togeth^  with,  his  wJOfe 
leaving  Th^9^  in.  Boeotid^  which 
he  had  fottndedj  and  for  diveti 
misfortunes  quitted^  and  corainff 
into  lUyria^  they  were  bptn 
turned  into  serpents  for  havii^ 
slain  one  sacrea  to  Mars,  as  we 
read  in  the  fourth  book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphosis.  But  the  ex- 
pression, those  that  changed  Her' 
tnione  and  Cadmus,  has  occa- 
sioned some  difficulty.  Did 
those  serpents,  says  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  change  Hemiwne  and  Cad- 
mus? or  were  not  these,  who 
were  man  and  woman  once, 
changed  into  serpents?  And  Dr. 
Pearce  replies.  We  may  excuse 
this  as  a  poetical  libertv  of  ex- 
pression; it  is  much  the  same 
as  the  critics  have  observed  in 
Ovid's  Metam.  i.  1.  where ybrfnof 
mutatas  in  nova  corpora  stands 
for  corpora  tnutaia  in  novas  for^ 
mas.  In  both  places  the  chang- 
ing is  attributed,  not  to  the  per- 
sons changed,  but  to  the  forms 
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Lovelier,  not  those  that  in  lilyria  chang'd 
Hermione  and  Cadmus,  or  the  God 
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or  shapes  into  which  they  were 
changed.  Which  changed  Her- 
mione and  Cadmus,  that  is,  into 
which  Hermione  and  Cadmus 
were  changed.  So  Horace  says, 
sat.  IX.  viii.  49. 

ttceto 
Quod  Methymnsam  vltio  mutarerat 
uvam, 

for  in  quod  vitio  mutata  est  uva 
Metfaymnsea.  If  this  may  not 
be  allowed  to  pass,  yet  I  see  no 
reason  (says  Dr.  Pearce)  why 
the  construction  may  not  be  this^ 
not  those  that  in  llfyria  (were) 
changed,  viz.  Hermione  and  Cad* 
muty  &c.  Or  perhaps  this;  not 
those  that  Hermione  and  Cadmus 
changed,  where  changed  stands  for 
changed  to,  as  in  z.  540.  we  have 
the  same  way  of  speaking, 

for  what  they  saw. 
They  felt  themseUes  now  thang^g. 

But  after  all  these  very  inge- 
nious conjectures^  1  conceive  the 
meaning  to  be  as  it  is  expressed, 
and  the  expression  to  be  the 
most  proper  and  apposite  that 
could  be.  The  serpents  changed 
Hermione  and  Cadmus,  the 
form  of  serpents  was  superin- 
duced^ but  they  still  retained  the 
same  sense  and  memory  5  and 
this  Ovid  says  expressly.  When 
Cadmus  was  first  changed^  iv. 
595. 

— nie  aus  lambebat  oonjugii  ora ; 
Itique  sinus  caros,  veluti  cognosce- 

ret,  ibat ; 
Et  dabat  amplexus,  assuetaque  coUa 

petebat. 

The  husband-serpent  showM  he  still 

had  thought. 
With  wonted  fondness  an  embrace 

heiought; 


PlajM  round  her  neck   in  many  a 

harmleaa  twisty 
And  lIckM  that  bosom  which,  a  man, 

be  kisL 

And  after  the  wife  was  changed 
too,  it  is  saidj  ver.  602. 

Nunc  quoque  nee  fViglUnt  hominem; 

nee  vulnere  leedunt : 
Quidque  prius  fuerint,  placidi  memi- 
'   nere  dracones, 

Feerleas  see  men,  by  men  ore  fear- 
less seen, 

Still  mild  and  conscious  what  they 
once  have  been.  Eu$dau 

They  were  therefore  still  Her- 
mione and  Cadmus,  though 
chanced ;  as  the  devil  was  still 
the  devil,  though  indosed  in 
serpent.  And  uus  it  may  be 
said  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
that  none  of  serpent  kind  were 
lovelier,  not  those  that  in  lUyria 
changed  Hermione  and  Cadmus, 
oY  the  God  in  Epidaurus,  that  is, 
iBsculapius  the  God  of  physic, 
the  son  of  Apollo,  who  was  wor- 
shipped at  Epidaurus,  a  city  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  being  sent 
for  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  a 
plague,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
serpent  and  accompanied  the 
ambassadors,  as  the  story  was 
related  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
Livy,  and  may  still  be  read  in 
the  fifteenth  bo^  of  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphosis :  but  though  he  was 
thus  changed  in  appearance,  he 
was  still  JBsculapius,  In  serpenit 
Deus,  as  Ovid  cslls  him  xv.  670. 
the  deity  in  a  serpent t  and  under 
that  form  continued  to  be  wor- 
shipped at  Rome.  Nor  were 
those  serpents  lovelier,  to  which 
transformed  Ammonian  Jove  or 
Capttolinewas  seen,  Jupiter  Am« 
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In  Epidaurus  ;  nor  to  which  transform^ 

Ammonian  Jove,  or.Capitoliae  was  seen^  .     .  ,  , 

He  with  Olympias,  this  with  her  who  bore 

Scipio  the  highth.of  Rome.     With  tract  oblique      510 

At  first,  as  one  who  sought  access,  but  fear'd 

To  interrupt,  side-long  he  works  his  way. 

As  when  a  ship  by  skilful  steersman  wrought 


snon andjopiter Capitolinus^ the  The  principal  is  one  in  four 
one  the  Lybian  Jupiter,  the  books^  the  first  of  the  creation^ 
other  the  Roman,  called  Capito^  the  second  of  the  happy  state  of 
line,  from  the  Capitol^  bis  temple  man.  the  third  of  the  ^1  of  man, 
at  Rome:  Hemlh  Olympias,  the  the  fourth  of  the  redemption  of 
first  the  pretended  father  of  man  by  Jesus  Christ :  and  this 
Alexander  the  Great,  conversing  poem  was  recommended  to  me 
with  his  mother  Olympias  in  the  as  a  performance  to  which  Mil- 
form  of  a  serpent;  this  with  her  ton  had  been  much  obliged  and 
toho  bare  Scipio  the  hightk  of  indebted :  but  upon  perusing  it 
Rome,  the  latter  fabled  in  like  I  do  not  well  see  how  two  au- 
manner  to  have  been  the  father  thors  could  write  so  much  upon 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  raided  the  same  subjects,  and  write 
hia  country  and  himself  to  the  more  differently.  There  are  few 
highest  pitch  of  glory.  Dr.  or  no  trace*  to  be  discovered  of 
Bentley  objects  to  this  expres-  any  similitude  or  resemblance 
•ion  the  highth  of  Rome,  But,  between  them,  but  in  the  simile 
as  Dr.'Pearcc  observes  in  answer,  before  us,  and  the  following  one 
this  expression  is  much  of  the  of  the  Scotch  pobt,  and  these 
same  nature  with  Ovid's  Summa  are  so  different,  and  applied  so 
ducum  Atridet,  Amor.  1.  i.  el.  9.  v.  differently,  that  they  may  both 
97-  and  with  Cicero's  expression  be  originals,  or  al  least  not  the 
^pex  senectutis  est  auctoritas,  copy  t£e  one  of  the  other.  Mil* 
de  Senect:  the  Italians,  whose  ton's  is  applied  to  the  oblique 
expressions  Milton  often  imitates,  motion  of  the  serpent,  this  of 
use  altezza  in  the  same  sense,  if  Ramsay  to  the  Devil  tempting 
I  remember  aright  our  .  Saviour,  and  when  one 
513.  J$  when  a  ship  &c.]  temptation  would  not  avail,  try- 
There  are  some  Latin  poems  of  ing  another: 
Andrew  Ranisay,  a  Scotchman  ut  vento  porium  qui  fort^  re- 
in the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  flante 
under  this  title,  Poemata  sacra  Non  poti«  est  caperc,  is  luatos  et 

Andreie  Ramsai   Pastoris  Edin^  ^     linteavcla 

,                    „ ,.   ,        .   ,  citn '    TU^  C»rbaieo«iue  anus  obliquat,  tcndcrc 

bure^ent.     Eamburgi  loSS.     Ine  recik 

book  is  now  grown  very  scarce,  '   Qua  nequit,  incurvo  radit  vada  c«- 

but  there  are  few  poems  in  it.  mia  cursu ; 
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Nigh  river^s  mouth  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 

Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sail :  515 

So  varied  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 

CurPd  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve, 

To  lure  her  eye ;  she  busied  heard  the  sound 

Of  rustling  leaves,  but  minded  not,  as  us'd 

To  such  disport  before  her  through  the  field,  590 

From  every  beast,  more  duteous  at  her  call. 

Than  at  Circean  call  the  herd  disguis'd. 

He  bolder  now,  uncalled  beford  her  stood, 

But  as  in  gaze  admiring :  oft  he  bowM 

His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  enamellM  neck,  5S5 

Fawning,  and  lick'd  the  ground  whereon  she  trod. 


Sic  goaruB  verwr^  dolot,  et  imagint 

falsa 
Ludere  Tartareui  coluber,  contingere 

metam 
Se  noD  posse  videns  primo  moUmiiie, 

ciiTSum 
Mutat,  et  ad  palmam  conveno  tra- 

miie  tcodit 

So  that  upon  tbe  whole  it  is  to 
be  questioned  whether  Milton 
had  ever  seen  .these  poems  of 
Ramsay^  or  knew  any  thing  of 
them;  and  he  might  still  say 
with  truth  that  he  pursued 

Things  unattempted  jet  in  prose  or 
rhime. 

And  in  the  general  it  may  be 
said,  that  resemblance  is  not 
plagiarism.  Different  authors 
may  possibly  hit  upon  the  same 
thought  without  borrowing  from 
one  another.  An  author,  of  great 
reading  especially,  may  be  tinged 
and  coloured  as  it  were  by  his 
reading;  his  writings  may  have 
something  of  the  taste  of  the 


books  which  he  has  read  with- 
out his  knowing  it,  as  the  stream 
partakes  <tf  the  Qualities  of  the 
esaih  through  which  it  passes ; 
and  he  may  sometimes  make  use 
of  the  thoughts  of  others,  and 
still  believe  Uiem  his  own.  This 
may  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  those  authors,  whom  he  is 
known  to  have  rrad  $  and  much 
less  can  he  be  certainly  chargied 
with  stealing  from  authors,  when 
it  is  very  uncertain  whether  he 
has  read  them  or  not. 

522.  Thm  at  Circean  call  the 
herd  disguiid."]  All  beasts  of 
the  field  used  to  play  imd  sport 
before  her,  more  obedient  to 
her  voice,  than  men  turned  into 
beasts  by  the  famous  inchantress 
Circe  were  at  her  beck.  Ovid. 
Metam.  xiv.  45. 

perque  ferarutn 
Agmen  aduIantOim  media  prooedit 
ab  aula. 

Hume, 
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His  gentle  dumb  expression  tgmM  at  length 
The  eye  of  Eve  to  mark  his  play ;  he  glad 
Of  her  attention  gained,  with  serpent  tongue 
Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air,  530 

His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began. 

Wonder  not,  sovran  mistress,  if  perhaps 
Thou  canst,  who  art  sole  wonder ;  much  less  atm 
Thy  looks,  the  heaven  of  mildness,  with  disdain, 
Displeas'd  that  I  approach  thee  thus,  and  gaze         sss 
Insatiate,  I  thus  single,  nor  have  feared 
Thy  awful  brow,  more  awful  thus  retired. 
Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  &ir. 
Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on,  all  things  thine 
By  gift,  and  thy  celestial  beauty'  adore  540 

With  ravishment  beheld,  there  best  beheld 
Where  universally  admirM  ;  but  here 
In  this  inclosure  wild,  these  beasts  among. 
Beholders  rude,  and  shallow  to  discern 


530.    Organic,  or  impuUe  of  ning  a  temptation  upon  a  wo- 

vocal    air,^      That    the    devil  mao^  namely,  flatterv^  extrava- 

moved    the    serpent^s    tongue,  gant  admiration  of  her  person^ 

and  used  it  as  an  instrument  and  fulsome  commendations  of 

to  form  that  tempting  speech  he  her  merit  and  beauty,  and  bf 

made  to  Ere,  is  the  opinion  of  these  means  engaging  her  atten* 

6ome;   that  he  formed  a  voice  jdon,  and  so  deluding  her  to  her 

b^  impression  of  the  sounding  ruin.    This  speech  is  much  of 

au*,  distant  from  the  serpent,  is  the  same  strain  and  spirit  with 

that  of  others:    of  which  our  that  which  Satan  had  made  to 

author  has  lefl  the  curious  to  her  before  in  her  dream,  v.  $7» 

their  choice.    Hume.  S(c,  and  it  had  a  fatal  effect,  for 

551.  His  fraudulent  iempla  lion 

thus    began.]     We  see  by  this  ^"*°JSJdewT  "^  ^""^  *"*'  "^"^^ 

4rst  speech  of  Satan  what  our  "™*  *  ^*^' 

author  thought  the  most  pro-  To  cry  her  up  as  a  goddess  was 

bable,  the  most  natural,  and  the  the  readiest  way  to  make  her  a 

most  successful  way  of  begin-  mere  mortal. 
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Half  what  in  thee  is  farr^  one  roan  except,  545 

Who  sees  thee'  ?  (and  what  is  one  ?)  who  should'st  be  seen 
A  Goddess  among  Gods,  ador'd  and  servM 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train. 

So  glozM  the  Tempter,  and  his  proem  tun'd  ; 
Into  the  heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way,  550 

Though  at  the  voice  much  marvelling ;  at  length 
Not  unamaz'd  she  thus  in  answer  spake. 
What  may  this  mean  ?  language  of  man  pronounced 
By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  expressed  ? 
The  first  at  least  of  these  I  thought  denied  555 

To  beasts,  whom  God  on  their  creation-day 
Created  mute  to  all  articulate  sound  ; 
The  latter  I  demur,  for  in  their  looks 
Much  reas'on,  and  in  their  actions  oft  appears. 
Thee,  Serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field  660 

i  knew,  but  not  with  human  voice  indued  ; 
Redouble  then  this  miracle,  and  say. 


556*  — w/iom   God   on    Uieir  is  to  be  understood  in  the  former 

creation-day  sense,  speakabU  or  able  to  speak, 

Creaied  mute]  as   con\fortable,  delectable,  pau^ 

This  is  mere  fillings,  says  Dr.  able,  &c.  signify  aUe  to  com- 

Bentley ;   for  when  could  they  fort,  to  delight,  to  pa$$,  &c    And 

be  created,  but  on  their  creation-  there  are  instances  of  such  words 

day?     But  this  is  exactly  in  the  used    sometimes    actively,    and 

style  of  Scripture,  Gen.  ii.  4.  sometimes  passively,  in  the  best 

These  are  Ihe  generations  of  the  authors.    Thus  in   Horace  the 

heavens  and  of  the  earth  when  word  tllacrymabllis  is  used  in  its 

they  were  created;   in  ihe  day  passive  signification.  Od.  iv.  ix. 

that  the  Lord  God  made  ihe  earth  26. 
and  the  heavens. 

56S.  How  cam' it  thou  speak-        Ui^^JIl""  .tocrym^Wer 
able  of  mute,]     The  word  speak-         ,..'..       .     .!•    ^.      ,.-» 

able  is  used  in  an  active  as  well  "»"  ^  »ts  acUve  signification,  Od. 

as  in  a  passive  sense,  and  may  ^''  ^^*  "• 

signify  what  ran  speak  as  well  places  iUacryfnahilem 

as  what  can  be  spoken.     Here  it        Plutona  tauris. 
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How  earnest  tbou  speakable  of  mute,  and  how 

To  me  so  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 

Of  brutal  kind,  that  daily  are  in  sight ;  56$ 

Say,  for  such  wonder  claims  attention  due. 

To  whom  the  guileful  Tempter  thus  replied. 
Empress  of  this  fair  worid,  resplendent  Eve, 
Easy  to  me  it  is  to  tell  thee  all 
What  thou  command'st,  and  right  thou  should'st  be^ 
obey'd :  570 

I  was  at  first  as  other  beasts  that  graze 
The  trodden  herb,  of  abject  thoughts  and  low, 
As  was  my  food  ;  nor  ought  but  food  discerned 
Or  sex,  and  apprehended  nothing  high  ; 
Till  on  a  day  roving  the  field,  I  chanced  575 

A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold 
Loaden  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours  mix^d. 
Ruddy  and  gold :  I  tearer  drew  to  gaze ; 
When  from  the  boughs  a  savoury  odour  blown. 
Grateful  to  appetite,  more  pleased  my  sense  580 

Than  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 
Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  even, 
UnsuckM  of  lamb  or  kid,  that  tend  their  play.. 
To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  I  had 
Of  tasting  those  &ir  apples,  I  resolved-  535 

&S1.  — sweetest  famelf  or  the  There  is  no  knowing  for  cer- 

ieats]    He  laentiona  such  thinffS  tain  what    the  forbidden  fruit 

as  were  reputed  most  agreeable  was.    The  common    notion    is 

to  serpents.    Feniculum  an^i-  that  it  was  a  sort  of  apple,  and 

bus    gratissimum,    says    Phny,  that  is  sufficient    to  justify  a 

Nat  Hist.  1.  xix.  c.  9.  sect.  56,  poet.    So  Otwaj, 
They  were  likewise  supposed  to 

suck  the  teats  of  ewes  and  goats.  «— and  for  an  apple  damnM  man- 


585.   — /Aose    fair     airpks,']  ^^^» 
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Not  to  defer ;  buoger  and  thirst  at  once, 

Powerful  persu^dersy  quickened  at  the  scent 

Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urgM  me  so  keen. 

About  the  mossy  trunk  I  wound  me  soon, 

For  high  from  ground  the  branches  would  require    6go 

Thy  utmost  reach  or  Adam's :  round  the  tree 

All  other  beasts  that  saw,  with  like  desire 

Longing  and  envying  stood,  but  could  not  reach. 

Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 

Tempting  so  nigh,  to  plUck  and  eat  my  fill  595 

I  spar'd  not,  for  such  ple$isure  till  that  hour 

At  feed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 

Strange  alteration  in  me,  to  degree 

Of  reason  in  my  inward  pow'ra>  and  speech  coo 

Wanted  not  long,  though  to  this  shape  retained. 

Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 

I  turned  my  thoughts,  and  with  capacious  mind 

Considered  all  things  visible  in  heaven, 

Or  earth,  or  middle,  all  things  fair  and  good  ;  6o5 


601.    shape      retain  d,"]  60^«    — aU    thingi  fair    and 

Bentley  would  have  it  resirainjid,  good  ; 

But  the  word  of  exaetest  pro-  Bui  all  that  faxr  and  good  in 

priety  is  retamed.     For  retained  thy  divine 


signifies  the  being  kept  within        Semblance,  and  in  thy  beauty^s 
such  and  such  bounds  in  a  na-  heavenly  ray 

tural  state ;  restrained  to  be  kept         United  1  beheld ;] 


such  and  such  bounds  in  a  na-  heavenly  ray 

":ept         United  Ibehe 
within  them  in  an  unnatural;     This  is  yery  like  what  Adam 


but  the  serpent's  being  confijoed  had  said  before  to  the  angel, 

to  his  own  shape,  was  being  in  viii.  471. 
his  natural  state*     Warburton* 

605.  or  middle,'^     In  the  to  lorelj  fair, 

air,  the  element  placed  between.  That  what  leeni'd  ikir  in  all  the 

and, as  our  author  says,  ipunoMf  ^    world,  seem d  dow              ^ 

,   .  '          ,                    j*^  '    'i^       ..  Mean,  or  m  her  summM  up,  m  her 

between,  heaven  and  earth,  vii.  rantain'd 

241 .     Hume.  A«d  in  her  looks. 
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But  all  that  fair  and  good  in  thy  divine 

Semblance,  and  in  thy  beauty^s  bea[v'nly  ray 

United  I  beheld  ;  no  fitir  to  thine 

Equivalent  or  second,  which  oompelPd 

Me  thus,  though  importune  perhaps,  to  come  cio 

And  gaze,  and  worship  thee  of  right  declar'd 

Sovran  of  creatures,  universal  dame. 

So  talkM  the  spirited  sly  Snake ;  and  Eve 
Yet  more  amazM  unwary  thus  replied. 
Serpent,  thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt  6I5 

The  virtue  of  that  fruit,  in  thee  first  proved : 
But  say,  where  grows  the  tree,  from  hence  how  far  ? 
For  many,  are  the  trees  of  God  that  grow 
In  Paradise,  and  various,  yet  unknown 
To  us,  in  such  abundance  lies  our  choice,  020 

As  leaves,  a  greater  store  of  fruit  untouchM, 
Still  hanging  incorruptible,  till  men 
Grow  up  to  their  provision,  and  more  hands 
Help  to  disburden  nature  of  her  birth.        , 


And  it  is  really  wonderful,  that 
€bt  poet  conid  express  things  so 
mucn  alike  so  differently,  and 
yet  both  so  well.  The  numbers 
toe,  as  well  as  the  sentiments, 
ar^  equally  admirable  in  both 
places. 

609.  Equivalent  or  second,"] 
Nee  viget  quicquam  simile  aut 
accnndum.    Hor.  od.  i.  zii.  18. 

612.  — iiiii»«*«ii/  dame."] 
The  word  dame  conveys  a  low 
idea  at  present :  but  formerly  it 
was  an  appellation  of  respect 
and  honour,  and  signified  mia- 
tress  or  lady,  and  was  probably 
derived  from  the  French  dame 


and  the  Latin  domitia.  Univer^ 
sal  dame,  Domina  universi. 

613.  So  talked  &c.]  Milton 
has  shewn  more  art  and  abi- 
lity in  taking  off  the  oommmi 
objections  to  the  Mosaic  historr 
of  the  temptation  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  circumstances  of 
his  own  invention,  than  in  any 
other  theologic  part  of  bis  poem. 
H^arburlon, 

6iS. —trees  (f  God]  A  Scrip- 
ture  phrase,  as  in  Psal.  civ.  I6. 

624.  birth.]     In  Milton*6 

own  editions  this  word  is  spete 
bearth  in  this  place,  but  as  in  all 
other  places  ne  spells  it  birth. 
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To  whom  the  wily  Adder,  blithe  and  gladv  -.  6^ 

Empress,  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  long, 
Beyond  a  row  of  myrtles,  on  a  flat. 
Fast  by  a  fountain,  one  small  thicket  past 
Of  blowing  myrrh  and  balm  ;  if  thou  accept 
My  conduct,  I  can  bring  thee  thither  soon.  63o 

Lead  then,  said  Eve.     He  leading  swiftly  rolPd 
In  tangled,  and  made  intricate  seem  straight^ 
To  mischief  swift.     Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  crest ;  as  when  a  wandering  jfire. 
Compact  6f  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night         635 
Condenses)  and  the  cold  environs  round, 


we  see  no  reason  for  an  alter- 
ation here,  and  possibly  this 
may  be  nodiing  but  an  eiror  of 
the  press. 

624.  Milton  perhaps  con- 
ceived bearlh  to  be  the  true 
spelling  of  the  word,  as  if  de- 
rived from  the  verb '4o  bear; 
like  earth  from  to  ear,     £.   . 

631.    — He    leading      swiftly 
rolTd 

In  tangles,'] 
This  is  Virgil's  rapit  orbes  per 
humum:  but  I  think  Tasso 
much  exceeds  them  both  in 
describing  the  rolling  of  a  ser- 
pent Cant.  XV.  St.  48. 

Hot  rientrs  in  se  steno,  hot  le  no- 

doAe 
Role  diBtcndOy  e  ae  dopo  se  tin. 

Thyer. 

684.  —at  when  a  wand*ring 
Jire,  &c.]  I  have  avoided  men- 
tioning any  particular  simili- 
tudes in  my  remarks  on  this 
great  work,  because  I  have 
given  a  general  account  of  them 


in  my  notes  on  the  first  book. 
There  is  one,  however,  in  this 
part  of  the  poem,  which  I  shall 
here  quote,  as  it  is  not  only 
very  beautiful,  but  the  closest  oif 
any  in  the  whole  poem ;  I  mean 
that  where  the  serpent  is  de- 
scribed as  rolling  forward  in  all 
his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil 
spirit,  and  conducting  Eve  to 
her  destruction,  whue  Adam 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
her  to  give  her  his  assistance. 
These  several  particulars  are  all 
of  them  wrought  into  the  fol- 
lowing similitude. 

Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens    hit    crett;   af    when    a 
wandering  flrey  &e. 

Addison^ 

And  there  is  not  p^haps  any 
more  philosophic  account  of  the 
ignis  Jatuus,  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  these  lines.  Philoso- 
phy and  poetry  are  here  mixed 
together. 
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Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame, 

Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  spi^rit  attends. 

Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 

Misleads  th^  amazed  night-wanderer  from  his  way    C40 

To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool, 

There  swallowed  up  and  lost,  from  succour  far. 

So  glister^  the  dire  snake,  and  into  fraud 

Led  Eve  our  credulous  mother,  to  the  tree 

Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe ;  645 

Which  when  she  saw,  thus  to  her  guide  she  spake. 

Serpent,  we  might  have  spared  our  coming  hither. 
Fruitless  to  me,  though  fruit  be  here  to'  excess. 
The  credit  of  whose  virtue  rest  with  thee. 
Wondrous  indeed,  if  cause  of  such  effects.  650 

But  of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch ; 
God  so  commanded,  and  left  that  command 
Sole  daughter  of  his  voice ;  the  rest,  we  live 


643.   and     into    fraud]  648.  'Fruiilest  to  me,    though 

Fraud    signifies    hurt  and  da-  fruit  be  here  to'  exceis,"]     Besides 

ina|;e^  as  well  as  deceit  and  de-  the   jingle,  ^  the  same  word  is 

lusion.    Virg.  i£n.  x.  72.  used  in  a  literal  and  metapho- 

Quis  Deus  in  fraudetn,  qus  dan  "cal  sense,  as  in  Bion,  IdyL  i. 

potentia  nostra  l6,  17* 

And  Milton  often  uses  English  A^tmt, 

words  in  the  Ladn  signification.  Mufo  1 1  Kph^um  f i^u  «••«  mm^^ 

6*3.   Fraud    is  used    in  the  ***^' 

same  sense  in  Par.  .Reg.  i  372.  And  not  unlike  is  that  in  Vir- 

.^when  to  all  his  angels  he  proposM  &h  -^n.  vii.  ZQS. 

To  draw  the  proad  king  Ahab  into  .^            «•      .              'a 

fraud           '  Num  capti  potuere  capi  ?— 

That  he  might  faJf  in  Ramotb^  653.    Sole    daughter     of    his 

^-  voice  ji]       Another      Hebraism. 

644.    the  tree  Bath  Kol,    The  daughter  of  a 

Ofprohibiiion,']  voice,  is  a  noted  phrase  amons 

An  Hebraism  for  the  prohibited  the  Jews,  and  they  understand 

or  forbidden  tree.  by  it  a  voice  from  heaven ;  and 
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Law  to  ourselves,  our  reason  is  our  law. 

To  whom  the  Tempter  guilefully  replied. 
Indeed  ?  hath  God  then  said  that  of  the  fruit 
Of  all  these  garden  trees  ye  shall  not  eat , 
Yet  lords  declared  of  all  in  earth  or  air  ? 

To  whom  thus  Eve  yet  sinless.    Of  the  fruit 
Of  each  tree  in  the  garden  we  may  e$it. 
But  of  the  fruit  of  this  fair  tree  amidst 
The  garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat 
Thereof,  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die. 


655 


660 


this  command  is  called  the  sole 
daughter,  as  it  is  the  only  com- 
mand that  we  read  of»  that  was 
fiven  to  our  first  parents  in 
aradise.  Thus  Adam  says,  iv. 
426. 

— ^or  well  thou  koow'st 
God  hath  pronouncM  it    death  to 

taste  that  tree, 
The  only  sign  of  our  obedience  left 

—Then  let  us  not  think  hard  ' 
One  tuj  prohibition.— 


653. 


'the  rest,  we  live 


Law  to  ourselves,] 
The  rest,  as  far  what  remains, 
in  all  things  else.  A  Grecism* 
and  common  in  Latin.  So  Vir* 
gil,  Mn,  iii.  59^.  catera  Graius. 
We  Uve  law  to  ourselves,  Rom.  ii. 
14.  These  having  not  the  law,  are 
a  law  unto  themseloes,  Richard- 
son. 

656,  Indeed?   hath  God  then 
said  that  of  the  fruit 

Of  all  these  garden  trees  ye 
shall  not  eat,] 
Gen.  iii.  1.  Yea,  hath  God  said. 
Ye  shaU  not  eat  of  every  tree  of 
the  garden  ?  In  which  our  au- 
thor has  followed  the  Chaldee 
|Mra{Arase  interpreting  the  He- 


brew particle.  Indeed.  Is  it 
true  that  God  has  forbid  you 
to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  Paradise  ? 
as  if  he  had  forbidden  them  to 
taste,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  the 
trees ;  another  of  Satan's  sly  in> 
sinuations.  The  Hebrew  par- 
tide.  Yea  or  Indeed,  pbunly 
shews  that  the  short  and  sum- 
mary account  that  Moses  gives 
of  the  Serpents  temptation,  has 
respect  to  some  previous  dis- 
course, whidi  could  in  all  pro- 
babili^  be  no  other  dian  what 
our  poet  has  pitched  upon. 
Hume. 

659.  Of  the  fruit    &c.] 

This  is  ezacuy  the  answer  of 
Eve  in  Genesis  iii.  %  3.  put  into 
verse.  We  may  eat  of  the  fruii  qf 
the  trees  qf  the  garden  .•    but  qf 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath 
said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither 
shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.   And 
it  shews  great  art  and  judgment 
in  our  author,  in  knowing  so 
well  when    to    adhere    to   the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  when 
to  amplify  and    enlarge    upon 
them,  as    he    does    in    Satan's 
reply  to  Eve. 
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She  scarce  had  said,  though  brief,  when  now  more  bold 
The  Tempter,  but  with  shew  of  zeal  and  love  665 

To  Man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong, 
New  part  puts  on,  and  as  to  passion  mov'd, 
Fluctuates  disturbed,  yet  comely  and  in  act 
Rais'd,  as  of  some  great  matter  to  begin. 
As  when  of  old  some  orator  renown 'd  670 

In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourished,  since  mute,  to  some  great  cause  addressM 
Stood  in  himself  collected,  while  each  part, 


673.  Stood  in  himself  col" 
lecled,']  This  beautiful  and 
nervous  expression,  which  Mil- 
ton has  used  in  several  places, 
was,  I  fancy,  adopted  from  the 
Italian  in  se  raccoUo.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  it 
in  any  English  writer  before 
his  time.     Thyer, 

675.  Stood  in  hitnself  eoUectedj 
while  each  partt 

Motion,  each  act  won  audience 
ere  the  tongue,'] 
Dr.  Bentley  says  that  this  pas- 
sage has  not  MQton*s  character 
nor  turn.  Motion,  he  thinks, 
should  have  each  before  it  as 
well  as  part  and  act:  and  he 
asks.  What  is  each  part  and  each 
act,  before  he  had  spoke  a 
word?  He  therefore  would 
have  it* 

Stood    in  bimself  collected    whole, 

vMleeach 
Motion,  each  air  won  audience  ere 
the  tongue. 

But  act  is  right,  and  is  explained 
by  Milton  himself  in  ver.  668. 
to  be  what  an  orator  puts  him- 
self into,  before  he  begins  to 
speak; 


4n  act 


Raib'd,  as-  of  tome  great  matter  to 
begin* 

But  I  camiot  so  easily  answer 
the  Doctor's  objection  to  mom 
lion's  being  destitute  of  eoci; 
nor  do  I  understetNi  how  any 
jpar/  of  the  orator,  considered  by 
Itself  and  merely  as  a  part,  could 
win  audience.  I  suspect  there- 
fore that  an  «  in  the  copy  was 
mistaken  for  a  comma,  and  that 
Milton  gave  it. 


^while  each  parfs 


Motion,  each  act  won  audience  en 
the  tongue. 

It  was  the  graceful  motion  of 
each  part  of  htm,  and  not  the 
parts  themselvee,  that  ti^on  tfti- 
dience  and  attention.    Pearce* 

Or  suppose  we  should  read 
with  less  alteration  than  Dr. 
Bentley  proposes. 

Stood    in  hiinielf  collected  whole, 

while  each 
Motion,  each  act  won  audience  efe 

the  tongue. 

But  Dr.  Greenwood  says,  there 
is  great  beauty  in  the  pause  being 
upon  collected,  and  oesidea  the 
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Motiofn,  each  act  won  audience  ere  the  tongue. 
Sometimes  in  bighth  began,  as  no  delay  675 

Of  preface  brooking  through  his  zeal  of  right : 
So  standing,  moving,  or  to  highth  up  grown, 
The  Tempter  all  impassionM  thus  began. 

O  sacred,  wise,  and  wisdom-giving  plant. 
Mother  of  science,  now  I  feel  thy  power  6*8o 

Within  me  clear,  not  only  to  discern 
Things  in  their  causes,  but  to  trace  the  w*ay$ 
Of  highest  agents,  deemM  however  wise. 
Queen  of  this  universe,  do  not  believe 
Those  rigid  threats  of  death  ;  ye  shall  not  die :  685 

How  should  you  ?  by  the  fruit  ?  it  gives  you  life 
To  knowledge ;  by  the  threat^ner  ?  look  on  me. 
Me  who  have  touched  and  tasted,  yet  both  live. 
And  life  more  perfect  have  attainM  than  fate 


ear  would  be  offended  by  the 
harshness  of  whole  and  tchile 
coming  together.  So  that  not- 
withstanding these  objections, 
he  prefers  the  common  reading 
to  any  of  the  emendations  pro- 
posed ;  and  would  only  offer  this 
small  alteration, 

■       while  each  port^ 
Motion,  and  act 

67s,  There  seems  to  be  no 
necessity  for  any  alteration ;  the 
expression  may  be  somewhat 
unusual,  but  it  is  easy  to  under^ 
stand  each  before  motion:  each 
part,  each  motion,  each  act  won 
audience;  and  each  succeeding 
word  is  more  expressive,  and 
more  definite,  than  the  one  which 
precedes  it.    E. 

675.  Sometimes  in  highth  began, 
as  no  delay 

Of  pre/ace  brooking  through  his 
zeal  of  right  .'I 


Thus  Cicero  in  his  first  oration 
against  Catiline,  Quousque  tan- 
dem abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
nostra?  &c.     Thyer. 

685.  ye   shall    not  die;] 

Gen.  iii.  4.  And  the  serpent  said 
unto  the  woman,  Ye  shall  not 
surely  diel  And  it  is  very  art- 
fully contrived  by  our  author  to 
maKe  the  Serpent  give  an  in- 
stance in  himself. 

6BG,  How  should  ye?   by  the 
fruit  9  it  gives  you  life 

To  knowledge;  by  the  threat'ner  ? 
look  on  me,"] 
So  the  passage  should  evidently 
be  pointed.-  It  was  printed  very 
wrong  in  Milton's  own  editions 
thus: 

How  fihould  ye?  by  the  fruit?   it 

gives  you  life 
To  knowledge?    By  the  thrcal'aer, 

look  on  me. 
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Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot.  696 

Shall  that  be  shut  to  Man,  which  to  the  beast 

Is  open  ?  or  will  God  incense  his  ire 

For  such  a  petty  trespass,  and  not  praise 

Rather  your  dauntless  virtue,  whom  the  pain 

Of  death  denounced,  whatever  thing  death  be,  695 

Deterr'd  not  from  achieving  what  might  lead 

To  happier  life,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ; 

Of  good,  how  just?  of  evil,  if  what  is  evil 

Be  real,  why  not  known,  since  easier  shunn'd  ? 

God  therefore  cannot  hurt  you,  and  be  just ;  700 

Not  just,  not  God  ;  riot  fearM  then,  nor  obeyM : 

Your  fear  itself  of  death  removes  the  fear. 

Why  then  was  this  forbid  ?  Why  but  to  awe,  . 

Why  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant. 

His  worshippers ;  he  knows  that  in  the  day  705 

Ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  that  seem  so  clear, 

Yet  are  but  dim,  shall  perfectly  be  then 

Open'd  and  cleared,  and  ye  shall  be.  as  Gods, 

Knowing  both  good  and  evil  as  they  know. 

That  ye  shall  be  as  Gods,  since  I  as  man,  710 

Internal  man,  is  but  proportion  meet ; 


702.  Your  fear  itself  of  death        705.  he  knows  that  in  the 

removes  the  fear,']  Justiee  is  in-  day  tic]  Gen«  iii.  5.  For  God 
tepAtable  from  the  yery  beipg  doth  know,,  thai  in  the  day  ye 
and  essence  of  God,  so  that  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall 
eould  he  be  unjust,  he  would  be  he  opened ;  and  yc  shall  be  as 
no  longer  God,  and  then  neither  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil. 
to  be  obeyed  nor  feared ;  so  that  80  that  where  the  author  com- 
the  fear  of  death,  which  does  ments  and  enlarges  upon  Scrip- 
imply  injustice  ia  God,  destroys  ture,  he  still  preserves  as  much 
itself,  because  God  can  as  well  as  may  be  the  very  words  of 
ce^se  to  be,  as  to  be  just.  A  Scripture. 
Satanic  syllogitoi.    Hume. 
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I  of  brute  human,  ye  of  human  Gods. 

So  ye  shall  die  perhaps,  by  putting  off 

Human,  to  put  on- Gods  ;  death  to  be  wisb'd. 

Though  threatened,  which  no  worse  than  this  can  brinor. 

And  what  are  Gods  that  Man  may  not  become        716 

As  they,  participating  Godlike  food? 

The  Gods  are  first,  and  that  advantage  use 

On  our  belief,  that  all  from  them  proceeds ; 

I  question  it,  for  this  &tn  earth  I  see,  7^0 

WarmM  by  the  sun,  producing  every  kind, 

Them  nothing:  if  they  all  things,  who  inclosM 

Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  this  tree, 

That  whoso  eats  thereof,  forthwith  attains 

Wisdom  without  their  leave  ?  4iid  wherein  lies         725 

Th^  offence,  that  Man  should  thus  attain  4o  know  ? 

What  can  your  knowledge  hurt  him,  or  this  tree 

Impart  against  his  will  if  all  be  his  ? 

Or  is  it  envy,  and  can  envy  dwell 

714.  — to  put  on  Godi;]   The  usei  the  singnlar  number  in  the 

Scripture  expression  im  in  1  Cor.  ve^  next  preceding  sentence, 

XV.  53.  For  this  corruptible  must  ver,  722. 
put  on  incarrupHoH,  and  this  mor^  ■  who  indo^d 

ial  must  put  on  immortalitif^  Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  this 

727-  fVhat  can  your  knowledge  ^'^^ 

hurt  him,  or  thi$  tree  So  that  him  and  his  here  refer  to 

Impart  against  his  wiU  if  all  him,  who  inclosed  &c.     Pearce. 

be  hiif]  Me  seems  to  use  both  num- 

Dr.  Bentley  says  that  Milton  had  bers  promiscwrasly,  sometimes 

said  Gods  in  all  the  argument  speaking  of  God,  sometimes  of 

before,  and  therefore  designed  Gods;  and  I  think  -we  may  ob- 

here,  serve  that  he  generally  speaks 

of  Godi,  when   the   sentiment 

^^l^^^^^'^^*^^^*''^  would  be  too  horrid,  if  it  was 

tmptrt  agai^  ihtir  wfll,  if  all  be     'P^^  ^  ^^'  ^     „ 

iheirtf  729.  can  envy  dwell 

in  heav'nly  breasts  ?} 
But  Milton  had  said  God  in  ver.    Like  that  in  Virgil,  Mn.  i.  11. 
692.  and  700:   and  1  think  he       Tant«ne  antmis  codettibut  tr«  P 
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In  beav'nly  breasts  ?  these,  these  and  itiMy  more    720 
Causes  import  your  need  of  this  feir  fruit. 
Goddess  humane,  reach  then,  and  freely  taste. 

He  ended,  and  his  wordd  replete  with  gtiile 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won  : 
Fix^d  on  the  fruit  she  gaz'd,  which  to  behold  t^i 

Might  tempt  alone,  and  in  her  ears. the  sound 
Yet  rung  of  his  persuasive  words,  impregnM 
With  reason,  to  her  seeming,  and  with  truth  ; 
Mean  while  the  hour  of  noon  drew  on,  and  wak^d 
An  eager  appetite,  rais'd  by  the  smell  740 

So  savoury  of  that  fruit,  which  with  desire, 
Inclinable  now  grown  to  touch  or  taste, 
Solicited  her  longing  eye ;  yet  first 
Pausing  a  while,  thus  td  herself  she  iTius^d. 

Great  are- thy  virtue;  doubtless,  be^  of  fruits,      745 
Though  kept  from  man,  and  worthy  to  be'  admired. 
Whose  taste,  too  long  forborne,  at  first  assay 
Gave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 
The  tongue  not  made  for  speech  to  speak  thy  praise  : 
Thy  praise  he  also  who  forbids  thy  use,  75a' 

Conceals  not  from  iis,  naming  thee  the  tree 
Of  knowledge,  knowledge  both  of  good  and  eviK; 
Forbids  us  then  to  taste,  but  his  forbidding 
Commendf^  thee  more,  while  it  infers  the  good 

739*  Afean  vihxle  the  hour  of  monstrous. 

nixm  drew  6n,  and'wdkd  ^50.  — he   also   uho  forbids] 

An  eager  appetite,']  As  if  it  had  not  been  God  who 

This  18  a  circumstance  beauti-  had  forbidden;    but  God  was 

fall^  added  by  our  author  to  the  not    now  in  all  her  thoughts. 

Scnptore  account,*  in   order  to  She  afterwards  professes  herself 

make  the  folly  and  impiety  of  ignorant  of  him,  ver.  775. 
£ye  appear  less  extravagant  and 

▼OL.  II.  M  ^4 
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By  thee ^communicated,  and  pur  want:  j'^s 

For  good  unknown,  sure  is  not  had,  or  had 

And  yet  unknown,  is  as  not  had  at  all. 

In  plain  then,  what  forbids  he  but  to  know, 

Forbids  us  good,  forbids  us  to  be  wise  ? 

Such  prohibitions  bind  not.     But  if  death  76O 

Binds  us  with  after-bands,  what  profits  then 

Our  inward  freedom  ?  In  the  day  we  eat 

Of  this  fair  fruit,  our. doom  is,  we  shall  die. 

How  dies  the  Serpent  ?  he. hath  eat'n  and  lives, 

And  knows,  and  speaks,  and  reasons,  and  discerns,  76s 

Irrational  till  then.     For  us  alone 

Was  death  invented  ?  or  to  us  denied 

This  intellectual  food,  for  beasts  reservM  ? 

For  beasts  it  seems :  yet,  that  one  beast -which  first 

Hath  tasted,  envies  not,  but  brings,  with  joy  77a 

The  good  befalPn  him,  author  unsuspect, 

Friendly  to  man,  far  from  deceit  o|  guile. 

What  fear  I  then,  rather  what  know  to  fear 

Under  this  ignorance  of  good  and  evil, 

Of  Grod  or  death,  of  law  or  penalty  ?  775 

Here  grows  the  cure  of  all,  this  fruit  divine. 

Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  taste, 

Of  virtue  to  make  wise :  what  hinders  then 

To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  body'  and. mind  ? 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour  78O 

Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  eat : 


777.  Fair  io  the  eye  inviting  to  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that 

the  taite,  U  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a 

()f  virtue  to  make  wise:"]  tree  to  be   desired  to  make  one 

Gen.  ill.  6.  The  woman  saw  that  the  wise. 
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Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  nature  from  her  seat 

Sighing  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  of  woe,   . 

That  all  was  lost.     Back  to  the  thicket  slunk' 

The  guilty  Serpent,  and  well  might,  for  Eve  785 

Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste,  nought  else 

Regarded,  such  delight  till  then,  as  seemed, 

In  fruit  she  never  tasted,  whether  true 

Or  fitncied  so,  through  expectation  high 

Of  knowledge,  nor  was  Godhead  from  her  thought.  790 

Greedily  she  ingorg'd  without  restraint. 

And  knew  not  eating  death :  satiate  at  length. 

And  hightenM  as  with  wine,  jocund  and  boon. 

Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began. 


79S-  And  knew  not  eaiingdeath :] 
It  18  a  Greek  phrase,  used  oflen 
by  the  Latins  too.  Oppian  Ha- 
lieut.  ii.  106. 

They  knew  not  hastening  their 
deatn.  Eating  the  fi-uit  which 
brought  death  was  eating  death 
ss  being  virtuaUy  contauied  in 
it    Richardion. 

792.  See  Eurip.  Hippol.  1. 
304. 

where  Valckenaer,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Hippolytus,  p.  196, 
bas  ably  illustrated  this  usage 
of  the  participle  in  the  nomina- 
tive case  afb^r  verba  yf0^itrum. 
It  is  very  r^arkable  that  Mil- 
ton should  adopt  this  Grecism 
in  his  ^English  poetry,  and  neg- 
lect it  in  a  Greek  composition. 
See  the  lines  Pkilasophus  ad  Re- 
gem  quendam,  *c.  1.  2.  C.  Buf 
nep. 


79^.  And  highten'd  as  mth 
wine,  &C.1  That  secret  intoxica- 
tion of  pleasure,  with  all  those 
transient  flushings  of  guilt  and 
joy,  which  the  poet  represents 
m  our  first  parents  upon  their 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  to 
those  flaggings  of  spirit,  damps 
of  sorrow,  aud  mutual  accusa- 
tions which  succeed  it,  are  con- 
ceived with  a  wonderful  imagin- 
ation, and  described  hi  very 
natural  sentiments.     Addison, 

794.  Thus  to  herself  he.']  As 
our  author  had  in  the  preceding 
conference  betwixt  our  Krst  pa- 
rents described  with  the  greatest 
art  and  decency  the  subordina- 
tion and  inferiority  of  the  female 
character  in  strength  of  reason 
and  understanding  J  so  in  this 
soliloquy  of  Eve's  after  tasting 
the  forbidden  fruit,  one  may  ob- 
serve the  same  judgment,  in  his 
varying  and  adapting  it  to  the 
condition  of  her  fallen  nature. 
Instead  of  those  little  defects  in 
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O  sovran,  virtuous,  precious  of  all  trees  795 

In  Paradise,  of  operation  blest 
To  sapience,  hitherto  obsfcur'd,  infam'd, 
And  thy  fair  fruit  let  hang,  as  to  no  end 
Created  ;  but  henceforth  my  early  care, 
Not  without  song,  each  morning,  and  due  praise,     sao 
Shall  tend  thee,  and  the  fertile  burden  ease 
Of  thy  full  branches  offer'd  free  to  all ; 
Till  dieted  by  thee  I  grow  mature 


her  intellectual  fkcultiea  before 
the  fall,  which  were  sufficiently 
compensated  by  her  outward 
channs,  and  were  rather  soften- 
ings than  blemishes  ih  her  cha- 
racter, we  see  her  now  running 
into  the  greatest  absurdities,  and 
indulging  the  wildest  imagina- 
tions. It  has  been  remarked 
that  our  poet  in  this  work  seems 
to  court  tne  favour  of  his  female 
readers  ver^  much,  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  but  that  in  this 
place  he  intended  a  satirical  as 
well  as  a  moral  hint  to  the  ladies, 
in  making  one  of  £ve*8  first 
thoughts  B^er  her  fatal  lapse  to 
be,  how  to  get  the  superiority 
and  mastery  over  her  husband. 
There  is,  however,  I  think,  a 
defect  in  this  speech  of  £ve*8, 
that  there  is  no  notice  taken 
of  the  Serpent  in  it  Our  author 
very  naturally  represents  her  in 
the  first  transports  of  delight  ex- 
pressing her  mtitude  to  the 
fruit,  which  die  fancied  had 
wrought  such  a  happy  change 
in  her,  and  next  to  experience  her 
best  ffuide :  but  how  is  it  possi- 
ble wat  she  should  in  these  rap- 
turous acknowledgments  forget 
her  guide  and    instructor   the 


Serpent,  to  whom  in  hdr  thto 
notion  of  things  she  must  think 
herself  the  most  indebted?  I 
do  not  doubt  but  Milton  wis 
sensible  of  this,  but  had  he 
made  £ve  mention  the  Serpent* 
he  could  not  have  avoided  too 
making  her  observe  that  he  was 
slunk  away,  which  ml^t  have 
given  her  some  suspicions,  and 
would  consequently  have  much 
altered  the  scene  which  follows 
betwixt  Adam  and  her.     Thyer, 

795.  precious  of  all  trees] 

The  positive  for  the  superlative; 
the  most  precious  of  all  trees;  as 
Virg.  Mn.  iv.  576.  Sequimur  ie 
Sancte  Deorum;  and  Horn.  Iliad. 
V.  381.  Am  iiniff.  Sec  Richard" 
son* 

799-  — but  henteforth  my  early 
ears. 

Not  without  song,  each  mormng^ 
and  due  praise. 

Shall  tend  thee,  &c] 
I  conceive  the  construction  to 
be,  not  My  early  care  and  due 
praise  shall  tend  thee,  haV  M^ 
early  care  shall  tend  thee  not 
witfumt  song  and  due  prake;  tod 
therefore  tuive  added  a  eoteina 
after  due  praise  to  make  the  sense 
plainer. 
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In  knowledge,  as  the  Gods  who  all  things  know  ; 

Though  others  envy  what  they  cannot  give ;  ^05 

For  had  the  gift  been  theirs,  it  had  not  here 

Thus  grown.     Experience,  next  to  thee  I  owe, 

Best  guide ;  not  following  thee  I  had  remained 

In  ignorance ;  thou  open'st  wisdom's  way, 

And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire.  sio 

And  I  perhaps  am  secret ;  lieav'n  is  high, 

High,  and  remote  to  see  from  thence  distinct 

Each  thing  on  earth  ;  and  other  care  perhaps 

May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 

Our  great  forbidder,  safe  with  all  his  spies  815 

About  him.     But  to  Adam  in  what  sort 

Shall  I  appear  ?  shall  I  to  him  make  known 

As  yet  my  change,  and  give  him  to  partake 


805.  Though  others  envy  what 
they  cannot  gwef\  She  resolves 
to  eat  of  the  tree  till  she  equals 
the  Gods  in  knowledge,  though 
others  enw ;  she  means  the  Gods, 
though  ror  decency's  sake  she 
names  tfaem  not.  She  had  said 
before,  ver.  770.  that  the  beast 
which  first  hath  tatted  envies  not 
&c.  but  others  envy.  She  is  now 
arrived  to  that  pitch  of  impietf, 
that  she  attributes  envy  to  the 
Gods,  as  Satan  had  taught  her, 
ver.  729.  and  questions  whether 
ibis  tree  was  their  gift,  as  Satan 
had  likewise  suggested,  ver.  718. 
&c  such  impression  had  his  doc- 
trines made  upon  her. 

811.  And  I  perhaps  am  secret ;] 
She  questions  even  God's  omni- 
science,  and  flatters  herself  that 
she  is  still  in  secret,  like  other 
sinners,  who  say,  The  Lord  shall 
not    see,   neither  shall  the   God 


of  Jacob  regard  it,  Psal.  xciv. 
7. 

815.  Our  great  forbidder,  K^e 
with  all  his  spies 

About  Atm.J 
Dr.  Bentley  declares  safe  to  be 
pure  nonsense  here,  and  there- 
tore  alters  the  verse  thus. 

Our  fpeaX  JMtidder'4  eye,  with  aU 
his  spies  &c. 

But  safe  signifies  here  as  in  the 
vulgar  phrases^  /  have  him  safe, 
or  he  is  safe  asleep :  where  not 
the  safety  of  the  person  secured 
or  asleep  is  meant,  but  the  safety 
of  others  with  respect  to  any 
danger  from  him.  This  is  in- 
deed a  sense  of  the  word  not 
usual  in  poetry;  but  common 
speech  will  lustify  it  so  far,  as 
to  make  the  Doctor's  emendation 
unnecessary.     Pearce. 

818.  "^and  give  him  to  partake 
M  3 
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Full  happiness  with  me,  or  rather  not, 

But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  power 

Without  copartner  ?  so  to  add  what  wants 

In  female  sex,  the  more  to  draw  his  love, 

And  render  me  more  equal,  and  perhaps, 

A  thing  not  undesirable,  sometime 

Superior ;  for  inferior  who  is  free  ? 

This  may  be  well :  but  what  if  God  have  seen, 

And  death  ensue  ?  then  I  shall  be  no  imxrey 

And  Adam  wedded  to  another  Eve, 


820 


885 


&c.]  An  ingenious  person  and 
great  admirer  of  Milton  says, 
that  to  give  to  do  a  thing  is  in  his 
opinion  one  of  the  most  beauti* 
ful  expressions  in  all  the  poetical 
language,  as  in  Horn.  Iliad,  i. 
18. 

*TfU*    fUf    tut    {mIV,    •Xtf^MTi*    htf»MT 

Virgil  was  so  sensible  of  this 
charming  expression,  that  he  has 
used  it  in  the  three  following 
passages,  and  1  believe  in  one  or 
two  others  in  the  very  first 
.^Bneid^  ver.  QS. 

— tibi  Divum  pater  atque  bomi- 

num  rex 
Et  mulcere  dedit  ductus  et  toUere 

vento. 

ver.  79. 
— tu  da»  epulis  occumbere  Div6ni. 

ver.  522. 

O  regina,  noTam^  eui  condere  Jupi- 
ter urbem, 

Justitiaque  de^t  gentes  fi-snare  su* 
perbas. 

I  wonder  he  did  not  fiuther  take 
notice  of  the  same  expression  in 


his  favourite  Milton,  in  this  place 
and  in  i.  736. 

■and  gave  to  rule, 
Each   in   his  hierarchy,   the  ordera 
bright. 


825. 


-and  perhaps. 


A  thing  not  undetiraide,  some* 
time 

Superior;  for  inferior  who  is 
Jfreef] 
There  is  a  very  humourous  tale 
in  Chaucer,  which  is  also  versi- 
fied by  Dryden,  wherein  the 
question  is  proposed,  what  it  ia 
that  women  most  afiect  and 
desire  ?  Some  say  wealth,  some 
beauty,  some  flattery,  some  in 
short  one  thing,  and  some  an- 
other; but  the  true  answer  is 
toverei^ty.  And  the  thought 
of  attaming  the  superiority  over 
her  husband  is  very  artfully 
made  one  of  the  first  that  Eve 
entertains  after  her  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit:  but  still  her 
love  of  Adam  and  jealousy  of 
another  Eve  prevail  even  over 
that  i  so  just  is  the  observation 
of  Solomon,  Cant.  viii.  6.  Love 
is  strong  as  death,  jealousy  is 
cruel  as  the  grave. 
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Shall  live  with  her  enjoying,  I  extinct ; 

A  death  to  think.     Confirmed  then  I  resolve,  sso 

Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bliss  or  woe : 

So  dear  I  love  him,  that  with  him  all  deaths 

I  could  indure,  without  him  live  no  life. 

So  saying,  from  the  tree  her  step  she  turned. 
But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  Power  885 

That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  infused 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  derivM 
From  nectar,  drink  of  Gods.     Adam  the  while 
Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flow'rs  a  garland  to  adorn  840 

Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown, 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen. 
Great  joy  he  promised  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delayM  ; 
Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill,  845 

Misgave  him ;  he  the  faltVing  measure  felt ; 

88^  So  dear  I  love  him,  that  ing  for  the  return  of  Hector,  not 

with  him  all  deaths  knowing  that  he  was  already 

/  could  endure,  without   him  slain  bj  Achilles.     Horn.  Iliaa. 

live  no  life."]  zxii.  440.  AAA*  iy  iro  v^mn,  &c. 

How  much  stronger  and  more  S45.  — divine  of  something  111,"] 

pathetic    is    this   than    that  of  Foreboding    something    ill ;    a 

Horace,  Od.  iii.  ix.  24.  Latin   phrase,   as   in   Hor.  od. 

Tecum  vi?cre  aroein,  tecum  obe«m  *"•  XXVil.  iU. 

libens !  Imbrimn  divhta  avit  imroinentum : 

8S5.   But  fir9t  low  reverence    and  again,  De  Arte  Poet.  218. 

done,  as  to  the  Power  Uiiliuroque  sagaz  renim,  et  »okta 

That  dwelt  within,"]  futuri 

Eve   falling  into  idolatry  upon  Sortilegis  non   diMsrepuit  tententia 

the  taste  of  the  forbidden  tree,  Delphla. 

as  die  first  fruit  of  disobedience,  846.  — he  the  f altering  meature 

la  finely  imagined.     Richardson,  felt  ;^     He  found  his  heart  kept 

333.       ■   Adam  the  while  Sec]  not  true  time,  he  felt  the  iUw 

Andromache  is  thus  described  and  intermitting  measure;   the 

as  amusing  herself,  and  prepare  natural  description  of  our  mimk 
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And  forth  to  meet  her  went,  the  way  $jhe  took 
That  morn  wb^  first  they  parted  ;  bj  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  he  must  pass,  there  he  her  met, 
Scarce  from  the  tree  returning ;  in  her  haqd  850 

« 

A  bough  of  fairest  fruit,  that  downy  smil'd. 

New  gathered,  and  ambrosial  smell  diffos'd. 

To  him  she  hasted  ;  in  her  hce  excuse 

Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt, 

Which  with  bland  words  at  will  she  thus  addresj^'d.  s$s 

Hast  Uiou  not  wondered,  Adam,  at  my  stay  ? 
Thee  I  have  missed,  and  thought  it  long,  deprive 
Thy  presence,  agony  of  love  till  now 
Not  felt,  nor  shall  be  twice,  for  never  more 
Mean  I  to  try,  what  rash  untried  I  sought,  a£o 

The  pain  of  absence  frofp  thy  sight.     But  strange 
Hath  been  the  cause,  and  wonderful  to  hear: 
This  tree  is  not  as  we  are  told,  a  tree 
Of  danger  tasted,  nor  to^  evil  unknown 
Opening  the  way,  but  of  divine  effect  s^ 

To  open  eyes,  and  make  them  Gods  who  taste ; 
And  hath  been  tjasted  such  ;  the  Serpent  wise. 
Or  not  restrainM  as  we,  or  not  obeying, 


fiHreboding  ill,  by  the  unequal 
beatings  of  the  heait  and  pulse. 
Hume. 
9^1,  J  bovigh  of  fairest  fruit, 

that  downy  smitd. 
New  gather'd,   and  ambrosial 
smell  diffused,'] 
Thai  downy  smiled,  that  covered 
with  soft  down  looked  sweetly. 

ljf$9  ago  cana  Icgam  tener4  lanu- 
gine  roala*         Virg,  Eel.  ii.  51. 

and  amlfTosial  smell  diffusedt  Vir- 
gil'ii  very  words, 


Et  liquidum  mnbrositt  difili^it  odo- 
rcm.  Georig.  iv.  415. 

Hume, 

S54.  — opohgtf  too  prompt,'] 
We  have  here  followed  Dr. 
Bentleys  and  Mr.  Fenton*8  edi- 
tiMis  as  representioig  we  con- 
oeive  the  true  and  gmame  read- 
ing. In  the  former  editions  it 
was  apology  to  vrompt,  which 
we  presume  to  nave  bem  an 
evtor  of  the  press. 
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Hath  e^ten  of  the  frMit,  and  is  become, 

Not  dead,  ^  we  are  tbi;eatenM,  but  thenceforth        ^o 

Indued  with  human  voice  and  hui^an  sense. 

Reasoning  to  admiratipn,  and  with  me 

Persuasively  hath  so  prevaii'd,  that  I 

Have  also  tasted,  and  have  also  found 

Th'  effects  to  correspond,  opener  mine  eyes,  s75 

Dim  erst,  dilated  spirits,  ampler  heart, 

And  growing  up  to  Grodhead ;  which  for  thee 

Chiefly  I  sought,  without  thee  can  despise. 

For  bliss,  as  thou  hast  part,  to  me  is  bliss. 

Tedious,  unshared  with  thee,  and  odious  soon.         $so 

Thou  therefore  also  tasle,  that  equal  lot 

May  join  us,  equal  joy,  as  equal  love; 

Lest  thou  not  tasting,  different  degree 

Disjoin  us,  and  I  then  too  late  renounce 

Deity  for  thee,  when  fate  will  not  permit.  SBS 

Thus  Eve  with  countenance  blithe  her  story  told  ; 
But  in  her  cheek  distemper  flushing  glowed. 
On  th'  other  side,  Adam,  soon  as  he  heard 
The  iatal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amazed, 
Astonied  stood  and  blank,  while  horror  chill  890 


875. 


-opener  mtne  eifes, 


Dim  ersi,  dikUed  spirits,  ampUr 
heart, 

And  pawing  up  to  Godhead ;] 
Milton  m  the  mimner  of  expres- 
sion here  afiemB  pretty  plainly 
to  allude  to  what  Tnyrsis  in 
TaisoB  Aminta  says  of  himself 
upon  his  seeing  Phoebus  and  the 
Muses.    Act  i.  sc.  % 


890.  Astonied  stood  a$td  blank, 

tohile  horror  chill 
Ran  through  his  teins,  and  all 

his  joints  relaxed  s] 

Ohstupaere   animi^  gelid  usque  ptr 

ima  cucurrit 
Otsa  tremor.  Virg»  JRn.  iL  120. 

Uli  eerfvuAtur  frigDvexnembra. 

jEn.  xii.  9&1. 
Hume, 


SenUi  mft  far  di  m^  steiK)  maggiore,  ^    ^,  p«-lm  «: 

Pien  di  Doua  Tirtu,  pieno  di  noSa  ^90;  J  See  note  on  Psalm  vi. 

Oeftadt*  SI.     Jb. 

Thyer. 
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Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relaxed  ; 
From  his  slack  hand  the  gariand  wreathed  for  Eve 
Down  dropt,  and  all  the  feded  roses  shed  : 
Speechless  he  stood  and  pale,  till  thus  at  length 
First  to  himself  he  inward  silence  broke.  89$ 

O  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 
Of  all  God^s  works,  creature  in  whom  excellM 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  formed. 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 
How  art  thou  lost,  how  on  a  sudden  lost,  900 

Defaced,  deflour'd,  and  now  to  death  devote  ? 


892.  From  his  slack  hand  the 
garland  tcreath'djor  Eve, 

Down  dropt,"} 
The  beauty  of  the  numbers,  as 
well  as  of  the  image  here,  must 
strike  every  reader.  There  is 
the  same  kind  of  beauty  in  the 
placing  of  the  words  Down  dropt, 
asiin  &s  passage  of  Virgil,  iEn. 
ii.  631. 

Ut  tandem  ante  oculut  evasit  et  ora 

parentum, 
ConcidU. 

901.  Defac'd,  deflour^d,  and 
,  tuw  to  death  devote  ?]  We  have 
before  taken  some  notice  of  what 
.the  critics  call  the  alUteraiion, 
or  beginning  of  several  words  in 
the  same  verse  with  the  same 
letter.  There  are  instances  of 
this  in  the  oldest  and  best 
writersj  as  in  Homer,  Iliad,  iv. 
526. 

and  in  Virgil,  Mn.  vi.  834. 

Neu  patriae  validas  in  viscera  oertite 
vires. 

Sometimes  two  or  more  letters 
are  repeated  at  the  beginning 


of  different  words,  as  Horn*  Iliad. 

xxi.  407- 

and  Virg.  i£n.  iv.  838. 

Dixerat;    ilie  ^tris  magni  jwrere 

^rabat 
loiperio. 

Erythrsus  and  some  critics  lay 
great  stress  upon  this,  esteeming 
it  a  singular  beauty  in  writing, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the 
ancients  fell  into  it  by  chance  as 
often  as  by  design :  but  the 
modems  have  carried  it  to  a 
ridiculous  degree  of  affectation, 
and  Dryden  particularly  thought 
it  one  of  the  greatest  arts  of 
versification.  As  there  is  scarce 
any  beauty  in  writing,  or  art  in 
numbers,  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Milton,  so  he  has  something 
of  this,  but  is  more  sparing  in 
the  use  of  it  than  several  of  the 
modem  poets.  We  produced 
before  an  instance  of  the  single 
alliteration,  vii.  4/1. 

Behemoth  liggest  torn' 

and  here  two  or  more  letters  are 
repeated,  vi.  840. 
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Rather  how  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict  forbiddance,  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit  forbidden  ?  some  cursed  fraud 
Of  enemy  hath  beguiPd  thee,  yet  unknown, 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruined,  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die ; 
How  can  I  live  without  thee,  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse  and  love  so  dearly  joined, 
To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  ? 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Would  never  from  my  heart ;  no  na,  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me:  flesh  of  flesh, 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 

So  having  said,  as  one  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted,  and  after  thoughts  disturb^ 
Submitting  to  what  seemM  remediless. 


90s 


dio 


915 


O'er  shield!  and  ^ms  and  hdmod 

y    Ba  well  A8  in  the  initance  before 

Defkg^d,  defloax^ds  and  now  to  dnih 
dlsTote. 

And  certainly  now  and  then  an 
instance  may  have  a  Teiy  good 
effect;  but  the  continued  affec- 
tation of  it  is  below  a  great 
geniusi  and  must  be  offensive  to 
the  ear  instead  of  pleasing. 

9O8.  How  can  I  Uve  wUhout 
thee,  how  forego 

Thy  tweet  converse,  and  love  to 
■    dearly  jmn'd,'] 
That  is,  the  tweet  converte  and 


love  of  thee  so  dearly  joined  to 
me.  This  is  a  common  way  of 
speaking  in  Milton,  and  the 
reader  may  see  more  instances 
of  it  in  iv.  129.  and  viii.  423. 
The  sense  of  this  last  verse  is 
again  found  in  ver.  970. 

link'd  in  love  to  dear. 

910.  To  Uve  again  in  tkete 
wild  woods  forlorn  7]  How 
vastly  expressive  are  these 
words  of  Adam's  tenderness  and 
affection  for  Eve,  as  they  imply 
that  the  mere  imagination  of 
losing  her  had  already  con* 
vert^  the  sweets  of  Paradise 
into  the  horrors  of  a  desolate 
wilderness.     Thyer, 
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Thus  in  calm  mood  bis  words  to  Eve  be  turned.       9^ 

Bold  deed  thou  hast  presum'd,  adventurous  Eve, 
And  peril  great  prpyokM,  who  thus  h^st  dar'd. 
Had  it  been  only  coveting  to  eye 
That  sacred  fruit,  sacred  to  abstinence, 
Much  more  to  taste  it  under  bsin  to  toych.  gsts 

But  past  who  can  recall,  or  done  undo  ? 
Not  God  omnipotent,  nor  fate  ;  yet  so 
Perhaps  thou  shalt  not  die,  perhaps  the  fact 
Is  not  ^o  hainous  now,  foretasted  fruit, 
ProfanM  first  by  the  Serpent,  by  him  first  930 

Made  common  and  unhallowM  ere  our  taste ; 
Nor  yet  on  him  found  deadly,  he  yet  Uves, 
Lives,  as  thou  saidst,  and  gains  to  live  as  man 


9SO.  Thus  in  calm  mood  hit 
iDordi  to  Eve  he  turnd.^  He 
had  till  now  been  speaking  to 
himself;  now  his  speech  turns 
to  her»  but  not  with  violence, 
not  with  noise  and  raffe^  it  is 
a  deep  considerate  melancholy. 
The  Ime  cannot  be  pronounced 
but  as  it  ought,  slowly,  gravely. 
Bichardson. 

i9S)2.  — who  thfu  hast  dat^d,] 
So  it  is  in  the  first  edition,  but 
in  the  second  by  mistake  it  is 
printed  hath  dared,  and  that  is 
followed  in  some  others. 

928.  Perhaps  thou  shalt  not 
die,  &c.]  How  just  a  picture 
does  Milton  here  give  us  of  the 
natural  imbecility  of  the  human 
mind,  and  its  aptness  to  be 
warped  into  false  judgments 
and  reasonings  by  passion  and 
inclination  ?  Adam  had  but  just 
condemned  the  action  of  Eve  in 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 


I 


et  drawn  by  his  fondness  for 
er,  immediately  summons  all 
the  force  of  his  reason  to  prove 
what  she  had  done  to  be  right. 
This  may  probably  appear  a 
fault  to  superficial  readers,  bat 
all  intelligent  ones  will,  I  dare 
say,  look  upcm  it  as  a  proof  of 
our  authoiPs  exquisite  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  Reason 
is  but  too  often  little  better  than 
a  slave  ready  at  the  beck  of  the 
will  to  dress  up  in  plausible 
colours  any  opinions  that  our 
interest  or  resentment  have  made 
agreeable  to  us.     Thyer. 

929.  --^hainous]  So  Milton 
spells  this  word,  which  is  riffht 
and  agreeable  to  its  derivation 
from  the  French  haineux.  It  is 
wrong  to  write  it,  as  it  is  com- 
monly written,  heinous.  We 
take  notice  of  these  things,  as 
instances  of  our  author's  exact- 


ness. 
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Higher  degree  of  life,  inducement  strong 

To  us,  as  likely  tasting  to  attain  955 

Proportional  ascent,  which  cannot  be 

But  to  be  gods,  or  angels  demi-gods. 

Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  Creator  wise. 

Though  threatening,  will  in  earnest  so  destroy 

Us  his  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  high,  940 

Set  over  all  his  works,  which  in  our  fall. 

For  us  created,  needs  with  us  must  fail. 

Dependent  made ;  so  God  shall  uncreate. 

Be  frustrate,  do,  undo,  and  labour  lose. 

Not  well  conceivM  of  God,  who  though  his  power  945 

Creation  could  repeat,  yet  would  be  loath 

Us  to  abolish,  lest  the  adversary 

Triumph  and  say ;  Fickle  their  state  whom  God 

Most  fevours ;  who  can  please  him  long  ?  me  first 

He  rujn'd,  now  mankind  ;  whom  will  he  next  ?        950 

Matter  of  scorn,  not  to  be  given  the  foe. 

However  I  with  thee  have  fixM  my  lot. 

Certain  to  undei^go  like  doom  ;  if  death 

Consort  with  thee,  death  is  to  me  as  life ; 

So  forcible  within  my  heart  I  fed  955 

The  bond  of  nature  draw  me  to  my  own, 

My  own  in  thee^  for  what  thou  art  is  mine  ; 

Our  state  cannot  be  severM,  we  are  one,  ' 

One  flesh  ;  to  lose  thee  were  to  lose  myself. 

So  Adam,  and  thus  Eve  to  him  replied.  960 

O  glorious  trial  of  exceeding  love, 

947.    — 'tefl  the  adversary       Numbers  xiv.  IS — 17.  Then  the 
Triumph  atud  say,  &c.]  EgypHatls  shall  hear  U,  &c.     E. 

Compare  the  prayer  of  Moses^ 
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Illustrious  evidence,  example  high  ! 

Engaging  me  to  emulate,  but  short 

Of  thy  perfection,  how  shall  I  attain, 

Adam  ?  from  whose  dear  side  I  boast  me  sprung,    g65 

And  gladly  of  our  union  hear  thee  speak. 

One  heart,  one  soul  in  both  ;  whereof  good  proof 

This  day  affords,  declaring  thee  resolved. 

Rather  than  death  or  ought  than  death  more  dread 

Shall  separate  us,  linkM  in  love  so  dear,  970 

To  undergo  with  me  one  guilt,  one  crime. 

If  any  be,  of  tasting  this  &ir  fruit, 

Whose  virtue  (for  of  good  still  good  proceeds, 

Direct,  or  by  occasion)  hath  presented 

This  happy  trial  of  thy  love,  which  else  975 

So  eminently  never  had  been  known. 

Were  it  I  thought  death  menac'd  would  ensue 

This  my  attempt,  1  would  sustain  alone 

The  worst,  and  not  persuade  thee,  rather  die 

Deserted,  than  oblige  thee  with  a  fact  98O 

Pernicious  to  thy  peace,  chiefly  assurM 

Remarkably  so  late  of  thy  so  true^ 

So  faithful  love  unequalPd  ;  but  I  feel 

976 •  — I  mould  sustain  alone  the  large  sense  of  the  Latin 
&c.]  We  have  followed  the  word  obUgo,  which  signifies  not 
punctuation  of  the  first  edition,  only  to  oind^  but  to  render 
as  the  sense  requires,  which  is  obnoxious  to  guilt  or  punish- 
plainly  this.  If  I  thought  the  ment.  We  have  in  Cicero,  Cum 
death  that  was  threatened  would  populum  Romanum  scelere  obli- 
be  the  consequence  of  this  my  gdss^s.  Orat.  pro  Domo  sua  8. 
attempt,  I  would  suffer  the  Saepe  etiam  legum  judiciorum- 
worst  alone,  and  not  endeavour  que  poenis  obligantur.  Fin  i.  14. 
to  persuade  thee,  I  would  ra-  and  m  Horace,  Od.  ii.  viiL  5« 

ther  die  by  myself  forsaken  of  ged  tu  dmul  oNigAHi 

thee,  than   oblige  thee  with   a  Perfidum  votis  caput, 
fact  8(c.     Oblige  is  used  here  in 
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Far  otherwise  th^  event,  not  death,  but  life 
Augmented,  openM  eyes,  new  hopes,  new  joys,       935 
Taste  so  divine,  that  what  of  sweet  before 
Hath'touchM  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this,  and  harsh. 
On  my  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste. 
And  fear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds. 

So  saying,  she  embraced  him,  and  for  joy  990 

Tenderly  wept,  much  won  that  he  his  love 
Had  so  ennobled,  as  of  choice  to'  incur 
Divine  displeasure  for  her  sake,  or  death. 
In  recompense  (for  such  compliance  bad 
Such  recompense  best  merits)  from  the  bough  995 

She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit 
With  liberal  hand :  he  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge,  not  deceived. 
But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 
Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again  1000 


989-  ^fid  fear  of  death  deliver 
to  the  winds.']  To  deliver  to  the 
winds  18  a  sort  of  proverbial  ex- 
pression, Hor.  od.  i.  xxvi.  1. 

— ^Tristftiam  et  metuK 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  ventis. 


998. 


-not  deceived, 


But  fondly  overcome  with  female 
charm,'] 
According  to  the  historical  rela- 
tion of  Moses,  he  did  not  plead 
for  himself,  that  he  was  deceived, 
(the  excuse  of  Eve  cheated  by 
the  Serpent,)  but  rather  enticed 
and  persuaded  by  her :  The  wo- 
fnan  whom  thou  gavest  to  he  with 
me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I 
did  eat,  Gren.  iit.  19.  Whence 
St.  Paul,  Adam  was  not  deceived, . 


but  the  woman  being  deceived  was 
in  the  transgression,  1  Tim.  ii. 
14.  Overcome  with  female  charm, 
which  the  holy  page  styles. 
Hearkening  unto  the  voice  o/*  his 
wife.  Gen.  iii.  17* 

Improbe  amor,  quid  non   mortalia 
pectora  cogis  ? 

F'irg.  Mn,  iv.  41f . 

Hume, 

1000.  Earth  trembled  from  her 
entrails,!  When  Dido  in  the 
fourth  ^neid  yielded  to  that  fatal 
temptation  which  ruined  her, 
Virgil  tells  us  the  earth  trembled, 
the  heavens  were  filled  with 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the 
nymphs  howled  upon  the  moun- 
tain tops.    Milton,  in  the  same 
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In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan, 

Sky  lowVd,  and  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 


poetical  spirit,  has  described  all 
nature  as  disturbed  upon  Eve's 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  ver. 
780. 

So  sajing,  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth    reaching;    to    the  fruit,   she 

plucked,  she  eat : 
Barth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature 

At>m  her  seat 
Sighing^  through  all  her  works  gave 

signs  of  woe. 
That  all  was  lost. 

Upon  Adam*s  falling  into  the 
same  guilt,  the  whole  creation 
appears  a  second  time  in  con- 
vulsions. As  all  nature  suffered 
by  the  guilt  of  our  first  parents, 
these  symptoms  of  trouble  and 
consternation  are  wonderfully 
imagined,  not  only  as  prodigies, 
but  as  marks  of  her  sympatniz- 
ing  in  the  fall  of  man.   Mdison. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that 
Adam  should  take  any  more  no- 
tice of  this  second  gfoan  of  Na- 
ture, when  he  had  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  than  Eve  did  of 
the  first  after  her  transgression ; 
because  they  are  represented  as 
fvith  new  wine  intoxicated  both. 
But  I  wonder  that  this  accurate 
and  careful  writer  hat^  not  hinted 
something  at  Adam's  thoughts 
upon  the  first  convulsion,  when 
he  was  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
calmhess,  and  retirement.  As 
Nature  through  all  her  works  gave 
signs  of  woe,  he  could  not  but  be 
very  sensible  of  it:  and  if  so, 
he  must  certainly  be  startled  at 
|i  phsenomenon  so  strange  and 
new.  This  I  think  deserved  in 
some  measure  to  be  accounted 
for;  and  it  might  perhaps  have 


been  properly  introduced  as  a 
reason  for  his  awakening  his  ap* 
prehensions,  and  making  his 
heart,  divine  qf  something  ill,  mis^ 
give  him,  as  well  as  her  so  long 
delayed  return,  ver.  844.  or  it 
might  have  been  cleared  up  by 
some  other  such  lucky  turn  of 
thought,  as  our  author  is  master 
of  upon  most  occasions.  Green" 
fpood, 

1002.  Sky  Um'r'd,  and  mutter ~ 
ing  thunder,}  It  is  not  meant 
that  thunder  also  lowered,  but 
Sky  lowered,  and  muttering  thun-' 
der  in  the  ablative  case  absolute, 
some  sad  drops  wept  at  completing 
of  the  mortal  sin.  It  was  not 
loud  claps  of  thunder,  but  mut- 
tering tnunder,  mdancholy  and 
mournful.  The  (VMsage  alluded 
to  in  Virgil  is  this,  JExu  iv. 
166. 

— *— Prhna   et   Tellos   «t   pronuba 

Juno 
Dantsignura;  fulsere  ignes  et  con- 

scius  aether 
Connuhiis :  summoqne  olulamnt  ver« 

tice  Njmphtt. 
lUe   dies  primus  lethi^  primuaque 

malorum 
Causa  fait. 

Then  first  the  trembling  earth  the 

signal  gave ; 
And  flashing  fires  enlighten  all  th« 

cave : 
Hell  ftom  b^ow,  and  Juno  ftom 

above. 
And  howling   njmphs,  were   con. 

scious  to  their  love. 
Prom  this  ill-omen*d  hour,  in  time 

arose 
Debate  and  death,  and  all  sueceed- 

ing  woesb    Dryden* 

1002.    But    surely    mattering 
is  an  active  participle    in  the 
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Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 

Original ;  while  Adam  took  no  thought. 

Eating  his  fill,  nor  Eve  to  iterate  ioo5 

Her  former  trespass  fear'd,  the  more  to  sooth 

Him  with  her  lovM  society,  that  now 

As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both 

They  swim  in  mirth,  and  fancy  that  they  feel 

Divinity  within  them  breeding  wings,  loio 

Wherewith  to  scorn  the  earth :  but  that  false  fruit 

Far  other  operation  first  displayed, 

Carnal  desire  inflaming ;  he  on  Eve 

Began  to  cast  lascivious  eyes,  she  him 

As  wantonly  repaid  ;  in  lust  they  burn  :  1015 

Till  Adam  thus  'gan  Eve  to  dalliance  move. 

Eve,  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste, 
And  elegant,  of  sapience  no  small  part. 
Since  to  each  meaning  savour  we  apply. 
And  palate  call  judicious ;  I  the  praise  1020 

Yield  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou  hast  purveyed. 
Much  pleasure  we  have  lost,  while  we  abstain'd 
From  this  delightful  firuit,  nor  known  till  now 
True  relish,  tasting  ;  if  such  pleasure  be 
In  things  to  us  forbidd'n,  it  might  be  wish'd,  1025 

For  this  one  tree  had  been  forbidden  ten. 
But  come,  so  well  refreshed,  now  let  us  play, 

nominative  case,  and  thunder  ia  ing  as  well  as  to  the  palate :  as 

governed  by  it.     The  sky  mut'  in  Cicero  de  Fin.  ii.  8.  Nee  enim 

tering   thunder    wept    some    sad  sequitur,   ut  cui  cor  sapiat,  ei 

drops^  &C.     E,  non  sapiat  palatum. 

1019*  Since    to  each   meaning  1027*  -^''^noui  let  vs  play , 

savour  we  apply,"]     Since  we  use  ^'is  meet  is,  after  such  delicious 

the  word  savour  in  both  senses,  fof^i] 

and  apply  it  to  the  understand-  He  seems  to  allude  to  Exod. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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As  meet  is,  after  such  delicious  fare ; 
For  never  did  thy  beauty  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adorned 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree. 


loso 


xxxii.  6.  1  Cor.  x.  7.  And  the  peo* 
pie  sat  down  to  eat,  and  to  drink, 
and  rose  up  to  play ;  understand- 
ing the  word  play  with  several 
commentators^  not  of  dancing 
after  the  sacrifices  as  it  ought 
jprobahly  to  be  understood  in 
these  texts,  but  of  committing 
undeanness,  as  the  word  is  often 
used  in  the  learned  languages. 

1029*  -^or  never  did  thy  beauty, 
&C.J  Adam's  converse  with  Eve, 
after  having  eaten  the  forbidden 
fruit,  is  an  exact  copy  of  that 
between  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the 
fourteenth  Iliad.  Juno  there 
approaches  Jupiter  with  the  gir- 
dle which  she  had  received  from 
Venus ;  upon  which  he  tells  her, 
that  she  appeared  more  charm- 
ing and  desirable  than  she  had 
ever  done  before,  even  when 
their  loves  were  at  the  highest. 
The  poet  afterwards  describes 
them  as  reposing  on  a  summit 
of  mount  Ida,  which  produced 
under  them  a  bed  of  flowers,  the 
lotos,  the  crocus,  and  the  hya- 
cinth j  and  concludes  his  de- 
scription with  their  falling  asleep. 
Let  the  reader  compare  this 
with  the  following  passage  in 
Milton,  which  begins  with 
Adam's  speech  to  Eve.  As  no 
poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied 
Homer  more,  or  to  have  more 
resembled  him  in  the  greatness 
of  genius,  than  Milton,  I  think  I 


should  have  given  a  very  imper- 
fect account  of  his  beauties^  if  I 
had  not  observed  the  most  re- 
markable piissages  which  look 
like  parallels  in  these  two  great 
authors.  I  might,  in  the  course  of 
these  criticisms,  have  taken  no- 
tice of  many  particular  lines  and 
expressions  which  are  translated 
from  the  Greek  poet;  but  as  I 
thought  this  would  have  ap- 
peared too  minute  and  over- 
curious,  I  have  purposely  omit- 
ted them.  The  greater  inci- 
dents, however,  are  not  only  set 
off  by  being  shown  in  the  same 
light  with  several  of  the  same 
nature  in  Homer,  but  by  that 
means  may  be  also  guarded 
against  the  cavils  of  the  tasteless 
or  ignorant.     Addison. 

Our  author  had  in  mind  the 
conversation  between  Paris  and 
Helen  in  the  third  Iliad,  aa  well 
as  that'  between  Jupiter  and 
Juno  on  mount  Ida.  And  as 
Mr.  Pope  observes,  it  is  with 
wonderful  judgment  and  de- 
cency that  Milton  has  used  that 
exceptionable  passage  of  the  dal- 
liance, ardour,  and  enjoyment  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno.  That  which 
seems  in  Homer  an  impious  fic- 
tion, becomes  a  moral  lesson  iii 
Milton;  since  he  makes  that 
lascivious  rage  of  the  passion 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  sin  of 
our  first  parents  after' the  fall. 
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1035 


1040 


So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent,  well  understood  ' 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  he  seizM,  aiid  to  a  shady  bank, 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  imbow Vd,  • 
He  led  her  nothing  loath  ;  flowers  were  the  couch, 
Pansies  and  violets,  and  asphodel^ 
And  hyacinth,  earth^s  freshest  softest  lap. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Took  largely,  of  dieir  mutual  guilt  the  seal, 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 
Oppressed  them,  wearied  with  their  amorous  play,  lois 
Soon  as  the  force  of  that  fallacious  fi^uit. 
That  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
About  their  spi'rits  had  play'd,  and  inmost  powers 
Made  err,  was  now  exhaPd  ;  and  grosser  sleep 
Bred  of  unkindly  fumes,  with  conscious  dreams      io50 
Incumber'd,  now  had  left  them  ;  up  they  rose 
As  from  unrest,  and  each  the  other  viewing, 
Soon  found  their  eyes  how  opened,  and  their  minds 
How  darken'd  ;  innocence,  that  as  a  veil 
Had  sfaadowM  tliem  fi'om  knowing  ill,  was  gone,     io65 


1034.  So  said  he,  andjorbore 
not  glance  or  toy]  &c.]  What  a 
fine  contrast  does  this  description 
of  the  amordas  follies  of  our  first 
parents  after  the  fall  make  to 
that  lovely  picture  of  the  same 
passion  in  its  state  of  innocence 
in  the  preceding  book^  ver.  510. 

«-To  the  nuptial  bower 
1  led  her  blushing  like  the  morn: 

til  hemvcD, 
And  happy  conttellation  &c. ! 

Thyer. 


1049. and  grosser  sleep 

Bred  of  unkindly  fames,'] 

How  unlike  the  sleep  mentioned 

V.  3. 


-for  his  sleep 


Was  airy  light  from  pure  digestion 

bredf 
And  temp'rate  vapours  bland. 

The  sleep  of  sin  is  nothing  like 
the  sleep  of  innocence. 

N  2 
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Just  confidence,  and  native  righteousness. 
And  honour  from  about  them,  naked  left 
To  guilty  shame ;  he  covered,  but  his  robe 
Uncovered  more.     So  rose  the  Danite  strong 
Herculean  Samson  from  the  harlot-lap  1060 

Of  Philistean  Dalilah,  and  wakM 
Shorn  of  his  strength,  They  destitute  and  bare 
Of  all  their  virtue :  silent,  and  in  face 
Confounded  long  they  sat,  as  strucken  mute. 
Till  Adam,  though  not  less  than  Eve  abashed,         1065 
At  length  gave  utterance  to  these  words  constrained. 
O  Eve,  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give  ear 


1057. 


•naked  Ufi 


To  guilty  shame ;  &c.] 
This  passage  has  occasioned  m  uch 
perplexity  and  confusion,  by  its 
naving  been  wron^  pointed  in 
almost  all  the  editions.  After 
shame  there  is  no  stop  even  in 
Milton's  own  editions,  and  there 
should  have  been  a  semicolon  at 
least.  And  then  follows  he  co^ 
vered,  for  shame  (as  Dr.  Pearce 
observes)  is  here  made  a  person 
(as  again  in  ver.  1097*)  And  this 
shame  is  he  who  covered  Adam 
and  Eve  with  his  robe ;  but  this 
robe  of  his  uncovered  them  more : 
that  is,  though  they  were  clothed 
with  shame,  yet  they  thereby 
more  discovered  their  nakedness. 
Milton  speaks  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  Samson  Agon.  841,  842. 

In  vain  thou  8triv*«t  to  cover  shame 

with  thame. 
Or  by  evatioDs  thy  crime  uncoverVt 

more. 

In  the  author's  second  edition 
after  the  words  Uncovered  more 
there  is  a  full  stop,  and  a  new 
sentence  beginning  thus.  So  rose 


the  Danite  strong  &C.  with  the 
punctuation  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed; from  whence  it  evidently 
appears,  that  this  is  the  true 
construction,  that  As  Samson 
waked  shorn  of  his  strength. 
They  waked  destitute  and  bare 
of  all  their  virtue:  and  then 
begins  another  sentence,  siUnt, 
and  in  face  confounded  long  they 
sat,  1  suppose  it  need  not  be 
observed  that  Samson  is  called 
the  Danite,  as  being  of  the  tribe 
o£  Dan. 

1067*  0  Eve,  in  evil  hour  &c.] 
As  this  whole  transaction  be- 
tween Adam  and  Eve  is  mani- 
festly copied  from  the  episode 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno  on  mount 
Ida,  has  many  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  often  the  very 
words  translated,  so  it  concludes 
exactly  after  the  same  manner 
in  a  quarrel.  Adam  awakes 
much  in  the  same  humour  as 
Jupiter,  and  their  cases  are  some- 
what parallel  3  they  ore  both 
overcome  by  their  fondness  for 
thar  wives,  and  are  sensible  of 
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To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 

To  counterfeit  man's  voice,  true  in  our  fall. 

False  in  our  promis'd  rising ;  since  our  eyes  1070 

Opened  we  find  indeed,  and  find  we  know 

Both  good  and  ev'il,  good  lost,  and  evil  got. 

Bad  fruit  of  knowledge,  if  this  be  to  know, 

Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honour  void. 

Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity,  1075 

Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soiled  and  stain'd. 

And  in  our  feces  evident  the  signs 

Of  foul  concupiscence ;  whence  evil  store ; 

Ev'n  shame,  the  last  of  evils ;  of  the  first    . 

Be  sure  then.     How  shall  I  behold  the  face  loso 

Henceforth  of  God  or  Angel,  erst  with  joy 

And  rapture  so'  oft  beheld  ?  those  heav'nly  shapes 

Will  dazzle  now  this  earthly  with  their  blaze 

Insufferably  bright.     O  might  I  here 

In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade  1085 

Obscur'd,  where  highest  woods  impenetrable 


their  error  too  late,  and  then 
their  love  turns  to  resentment, 
and  they  grow  angr^  with  their 
wives,  when  thej  should  rather 
have  been  angry  with  themselves 
for  their  weakness  in  hearkening 
to  them. 

1068.  To  that  faUe  worm,'] 
That  is,  serpent.  This  is  a  gene- 
ral name  for  the  reptile  kind ;  as 
jn  vii.  476.  And  thus  a  serpent 
is  called  in  Shakespeare  //le  mor- 
tal  worm,  2  Hen.  VI.  act  iii. 

1084.  O  might  I  here  &c. 

Cover  me  ye  pines,  &c-]  A  wish 
more  ardent  and  passionate  than 
that  of  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  488. 


O,  qui  me  gclldis  in  ▼allibitii  Hmni 
.  Sistaty  et  iogenti  nusorum  protagat 
umbra! 

And  the  expression  of  tooodf  vn^ 

penetrable  to  star  seems  to  be 
copied  from  Statius,  Thebaid.  x. 
85. 

«— nuUi  penetrabilit  attio 
Lucui  inen. 

1086.  ^-^here  highest    woods 

impenetrable 
To  star    or    sun-light,  spread 

their  umbrage  broad 
And  brown  as  evening :] 
Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant. 
1.  St  7. 
N  3 
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To  star  or  sun-light,  spread  their  umbrage  broad 
And  brown  as  evening :  Cover  me  ye  pines, 
Ye  cedars,  with  innumerable  boughs 
Hide  me,  where  I  may  never  see  them  motre.  1090 

But  let  us  now,  as  in  bad  plight,  devise 
What  best  naay  for  the  present  serve  to  hide 
The  parts  of  each  from  other,  that  seem  most 
To  shame  obnoxious,  and  unseeroliest  seen  ; 
Some  tree,  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together  sew'd. 
And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round  1098 

Those  middle  parts,  that  this  new  comer,  shame, 
There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean. 
So  counseled  he,  and  both  together  went 
Into  the  thickest  wood  ;  there  soon  they  chose       noo 


Who«e  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  sum- 

mei's  firide. 
Did  spread  so  wide,  thej   heaven't 

light  did  hide 
Not  pearceable  with  pow'r  of  any 

star. 

It  may  be  observed  too,  that 
Milton  here  uses  the  word  brown, 
as  fae  had  before  done  imbronmed 
in  imitation  of  the  Italians. 
Thyer. 

1092.  What  besi  may /or  the 
present  serve  to  hide 

The  parts  of  each  from  other,'] 
These  lines  are  misprinted  in 
the  second  edition.  And  as  to 
the  matter  of  printing,  it  must 
be  said^  that  of  Milton's  two 
editions  the  first  is  in  general 
mpre  correct  than  the  second, 
though  Mr.  Richardson  and 
others  have  cried  up  the  second 
as  the  only  genuine  and  stand- 
ard edition. 


HOC.  Into  the  thickest  wood} 
there  soon  they  chose 

The  fig' tree,  &c.] 
So  Homer's  Ulysses  covers  hi« 
nakedness  in  the  wood,  Odyss. 
vi.  127. 

*Cls  uwMf  imft.9mf  v^rt^vtiT*  ^H  0}«r* 

Then  where  the  grove  with  leaves 

umbrageous  bends. 
With  forceful  strength  a  branch  the 

hero  rends ; 
Around  hit  leins  the  vepdant  dac- 

ture  spreade, 
A  wreathy  foliage  and  concealing 

shades.  Broome, 

The  sacred  text  says.  Gen.  iii.  7* 
that  they  sewed  Jig^leaves  tsee* 
thir ;  and  Milton  adheres  to  uie 
Scripture  expression,  which  haa 
givQi    occasion    to    the    sneer, 
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The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown 'd, 
But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms 


WfuU  could  thew  do  for  needles 
and  thread  f  But  die  original 
ugnifies  no  Qior4  thaii  ibat  th^ 
twisted  the  young  twigs  of  the 
%-tree  roana  about  tbeir  waists, 
in  the  manner  of  a  Romip  crown> 
for  which  purpose  tne  fig-tree 
of  all  othera,  espeti^ly  in  those 
eastern  countries,  was  the  most 
serviceable;  because  it  hath,  as 
Pliny  says,  lib.  xvi*  cap.  26. 
folium  maximum  umbrosissi- 
ttilmque,  the  greatest  and  most 
shady  leaf  of  all  oithers.  And 
our  author  follows  t&e  best  com- 
mentators supposing  that  this 
was  the  Indian  fig'^trte,  the  ac- 
count of  which  he  borrows  from 
Pliny,  lib.  xii.  c.  6.  as  Pliny  had 
done  before  from  Theophrastus. 
It  was  not  that  kind  for  fruit 
renowned,  axid  pliny  says  that 
the  largeness  of  the  leaves  hin- 
dered the  fruit  from  growing; 
hftc  cau8&  fructum  integens, 
crescere  prohibeti  rarusque  est 
It  branches  so  broad  and  long, 
thai  in  the  ground  the  bended 
twigs  take  root,  and  daughters 
grow  about  the  mother  tree,  a 
pillared  shade  high  overarched: 
as  Pliny  says,  Ipsa  se  semper 
serens,  vastis  difiunditur  ramls; 
quorum  imi  adeo  in  terram  cur- 
vantur,  nl  annuo  spatio  infigan- 
ter,  novamqufe  aibi  propaginem 
faciant  circa  parentem — quodam 
tipere  topiario-^fbmicato  am* 
hUa.  There  oft  the  Indian  herds* 
mmn  shunning  heat  ehelteri  in  cool 
ke.t  Intra  sepem  cam  asstivMiit 
imioraa  &o.  And  its  leaoes  are 
broad  as  Amazonian  iarge:  ¥o^ 


liorum  latitudo  pelts  effigiem 
Ama2onic8e  habct  Sir  WalteV 
Raleigl^  upon  bis  Qwn  know- 
ledge, gives  very  much  the  same 
account  of  this  Ficus  Indica  in 
his  History  of  the  World.  B* }: 

V*  4»  8*  Z* 

1100.  It  is  not  observed  by 
the  commentators  that  this  fig^ 
tree,  a  good  article  for  such  a 
romantic  history,  is  described 
by  Quintus  Curtius,  Hi^t.  Alex^ 
andr.  1.  ix.  c  1.  p.  679.  !•  vi.  C 
5.  p;595.  ed«  Amste).  l$8i.  I 
must  add  one  or  two  more  cirr 
cumstances.  Mikon  was  a  stu- 
dent in  botany.  He  took  his 
description  of  this  multifarious 
tree  from  the  account  of  it  in 
Gerard's  Herbal,  many  of  whose 
expressions  he  literally  repeats! 
See  Gerard,  lib*  iii.  c.  .135.  p. 
1513.  ed.  1633.  Gerard's  work 
was  first  published  in  1597* 
Jonson  however  had  been  be^ 
forehand  with  Milton  in  intro* 
ducing  this  tree  into  EnglMi 
poetry.  Neptune's  Triumph, 
first  acted  l624.  vol.  vi.  \69. 

—The  goodly  bole  being  got 
To  certaine  cubits  hight,  from  every 

side 
The  boughs  decline,  which   taking 

root«Are«h 
Spring   up   new    boles,  and    thesa 

spring  neWt  and  newer ; 
Tin  the  whoie  tree  become  a  por- 

tieus, 
Or  arehed  arhoiir,  able  to  reecive 
A  numerous  troop,  &c. 

r.  Warton. 

1103.  In  Malabar  or  Deotm] 
Malabar  is  the  western  coaat  of 

ft  >  ■ 

the  peninsula  of  Hindortan;  tke 
N  4 
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Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 

The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow     1 105 

About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 

High  overarchM,  and  echoing  walks  between  ; 

There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman  shunning  heat 

Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 

A  t  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade :  those  leaves 

They  gather^,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe,  1111 

And  with  what  skill  they  had,  together  sew^d. 

To  gird  their  waist,  vain  covering  if  to  hide 

Their  guilt  and  dreaded  shame ;  O  how  unlike 

To  that  first  naked  glory !  Such  of  late  1116 

Columbus  found  th^  American,  so  girt 

With  feather^  cincture,  naked  else  and  wild 

Among  the  trees  on  isles  and  woody  shores. 

Thus  fenced,  and  as  they  thought,  their  shame  in  part 

Cover'd,  but  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind,  1120 

They  sat  them  down  to  weep  ;  nor  only  tears 

Rained  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  worse  within 

Began  to  rise,  high  passions,  anger,  hate, 

Mistrust,  suspicion,  discord,  and  shook  sore 

Their  inward  state  of  mind,  calm  region  once  1  its 


Decan,  that  is^  the  south,  is  either 
taken  for  the  whole  country 
•outh  of  Hindostan  proper,  or 
for  the  district  lying  between 
Hindostan  proper,  and  what  is 
usually  termed  the  Peninsula  of 
Hindostan.  P.  Hume  gave  an 
erroneous  account  of  these  coun- 
tries.   E, 

1 104  Branchings]  Par.  Reg. 
iv.  405. 

Whose  hrakcftiffg  arvrs  thick  inter- 
twin'd,  &€• 


And  Arcades,  Ixxxvii. 

Under  the  shady  roof 

Of  branching  elm  star- proof. 


Dunster, 


1115. 


•inch  of  late 


Columbus  found  th'  American^ 
&c.] 
Columbus^  who  made  the  first 
discovery  of  America  about  the 
year  1492,  found  the  Americans 
so  girt  about  the  waist  with 
feathers,  as  Adam  and  Eve  were 
with  fig-leaves. 
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And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent: 

For  understanding  ruPd  not,  and  the  will 

Heard  not  her  lore,  both  in  subjection  now 

To  sensual  appetite,  who  from  beneath 

Usurping  over  sovran  reason  claimM  ii30 

Superior  sway :  from  thus  distenaper'd  breast, 

Adam,  estranged  in  look  and  alterM  stile, 

Speech  intermitted  thus  to  Eve  renewed. 

Would  thou,  hadst  hearkened  to  my  words,  and  stay 'd 
With  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange     1135 
Desire  of  wandering  this  unhappy  mom, 
I  know  not  whence  possess^  thee ;  we  had  then 
Remained  still  happy,  not  as  now,  despoiPd 
Of  all  our  good,  sham'd,  naked,  miserable. 
Let  none  henceforth  seek  needless  cause  to^  approve 
The  faith  they  owe ;  when  earnestly  they  seek        1141 
Such  proof,  conclude,  they  then  begin  to  fail. 

To  whom  soon  mov^d  with  touch  of  blame  thus  Eve. 
What  words  have  passM  thy  lips,  Adam  severe ! 
lmput^9t  thou  that  to  my  default,  or  will  lus 

Of  wandering,  as  thou  calFst  it,  which  who  knows 
But  might  as  ill  have  happen^  thou  being  by. 
Or  to  thyself  perhaps  ?  hadst  thou  been  there, 
Or  here  th^  attempt,  thou  could^st  not  have  discern'd 
Fraud  in  the  Serpent,  speaking  as  he  spake ;  1150 


1140.  Let  none  henc^orth  seek  1144.  What  words  have  pass'd 

needless  cause  to  approve  thy  lips,  Adam  severe !]     In  imi- 

The  faith  they  owe;']  tation  of  Homer,  Iliad,  xiv.  83. 

A«  Eve.had  done  when  she  said,  f^^^^  ^^  ^  ,^^  ^^,,  ^^  ;^ 

ver.  335*  r«rf  { 

And  what    In    faith,    love,   virtue,  Thyer, 
une8Miy*dy  ifc. 
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No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known, 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill,  or  seek  to  hann. 
Was  I  to'  have  never  parted  from  thy  side  ? 
As  good  have  growD  there  still  ia  liieless  rib. 
Being  as  I  am,  why  didst  not  thou  the  head  1155 

Command  me  abscrfytely  not  to  go, 
Going  into  such  danger  as  thoii  said'st? 
Too  facile  then  thou  didst  not  much  gainsay. 
Nay  didst  permit,  approve,  and  fair  dismiss. 
Hadst  thou  been  firm  and  fixM  in  thy  dissent,  .      iiflo 
Neither  had  I  transgrew'd,  nor  thou  with  me. 
To  whom  then  first  incensed  Adam  replied. 
Is  this  the  love,  is  this  the  recompense 
Of  mine  to  thee,  ingrateful  Eve,  expressed 
Immutable  when  thou  wert  lost,  not  I,  11^5 

Who  might  b?ive  liy'd  and  joy'd  immortal  bliss. 
Yet  willingly  chose  rather  death  with  thee  ? 
And  am  I  now  upbraided  as  the  cau^ 
Of  thy  transgressing  ?  not  enough  Revere, 
It  seems,  in  thy  restraint :  what  could  I  more  >       1170 
I  warned  thee,  I  admonish'd  thee,  foretold 
The  danger,  and  th^  lurking  enemy 
That  lay  in  wait ;  beyond  this  had  been  force, 
And  force  upon  free  will  hath  here  no  place. 
But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on,  secure  117^ 

Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 

1162.  To  whom  then  first  in-  love    to    thee^   which   was   «jr- 

eefis'd  Adam  replied.']     As  Adam  pressed  immutable  when  thou  wert 

is  now  first  angry,  his  speech  is  loslf 

abrupt  and  his  sentences  broken.         11 70.  in  thtf  feeimmii] 

Is  this  the  love,  Dr.  Beotley  reads  This  is  the  reading  in  all  the 

Is  this  thy  love,  is  this  the  re-  first  editions ;  but  aereral  of  ths 

ewnpense  qf  mine  to  thee,  of  my  later  ones  have  n/y  resifaint. 
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Matter  of  glorious  trial ;  and  perhaps 
I  also  errM  in  overmuch  admiring 
What  seemed  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  I  thought 
No  evil  durst  attempt  thee,  but  I  rue  use 

That  error  now,  which  is  become  my  crime, 
And  thou  th'  accuser.     Thus  it  shall  befall 
Him  who  to  worth  in  women  overtrusting 
Lets  her  will  rule ;  restraint  she  will  not  brook, 
And  left  to^  herself,  if  evil  thence  ensue,  iiss 

She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse. 
Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning, 
And  of  their  vain  contest  appeared  no  end. 

1183.    ^^in   women   (werirusi-  Dii  boni,  quid  hoc  morbi  mI  F  adeon* 

ing}     Dr.  Bcntley  reada  ipomon,  „     AomJwi  immuuricr 

and  I  should  rather  prefer  it  on  ^*  ■™",'  "* "°"  ~«"^*«"  ^«"^ 
accoant   of  what    follows,   her 

will,  she  will  not  brook,  Irft  to  1185.  — if  evil  thence  ensue, 

herself  &c.  though  women  may  &c.]     Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  2SS. 

be  justified,   such   a  transition  ^Nihil  ert  .udadu.  illi. 

from  the  plural  to  the  singular  Deprensi.;   iram   atque   animot  a 

number  being  not  uncommon  in  crimine  tumunt 

the  best  authors,  aa  in  Terence,  Hume. 
£un.  11.  i.  10. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

MAN'S   transgression    known,   the    guardian  Angels   fors&ke 
Paradise,  and  return  up  to  heaven  to  approve  their  vig^ance^ 
and  are  approved,  God  declaring  that  the  entrance  of  Satan  could 
not  be  by  them  prevented.     He  sends  his  Son  to  judge  the  trans- 
gressors, who  descends  and  gives  sentence  accordingly ;  then  in 
pity  clothes  them  both,  and  reascends.    Sin  and  Death  sitting  till 
then  at  the  gates  of  hell,  by  wondrous  sympathy  feeling  the  suc- 
cess of  Satan  in  this  new  world,  and  the  sin  by  Man  there  com- 
mitted, resolve  to  sit  no  longer  confined  in  hell,  but  to  follow 
Satan  their  sire  up  to  the  place  of  Man :  to  make  the  way  easier 
from  hell  to  this  world  to  and  fro,  they  pave  a  broad  high-way  or 
bridge  over  Cjiaos,  according  to  the  track  that  Satan  first  made ; 
then  preparing  for  earth,  they  meet  him  proud  of  his  success  re- 
turning to  hell ;  their  mutual  gratulation.     Satan  arrives  at  Pan- 
demonium, in  full  assembly  relates  with  boasting  his   success 
against  Man ;  instead  of  applause  is  entertained  with  a  general 
hiss  by  all  his  audience,  transformed  with  himself  also  suddenly 
into  serpents,  according  to-  his  doom  given  in  Paradise ;  then 
deluded  with  a  shew  of  the  forbidden  tree  springing  up  before 
them,  they  greedily  reaching  to  take  of  the  fruit,  chew  dust  and 
bitter  ashes.   The  proceedings  of  Sin  and  Death ;  God  foretels  the 
final  victory  of  his  Son  over  them,  and  the  renewing  of  all  things ; 
but  for  the  present  commands  his  Angels  to  make  several  alter- 
ations in  the  heavens  and  elements.     Adam  more  and  more  per- 
ceiving his  fallen  condition  heavily  bewails,  i^ejects  the  condole- 
ment  of  Eve ;  she  persists,  and  at  length  appeases  him :  then  to 
evade  the  curse  likely  to  fall  on  their  offspring,  proposes  to  Adam 
violent  ways,  which  he  approves  not;  but  conceiving  better  hope, 
puts  her  in  mind  of  the  late  promise  made  them,  that  her  seed 
should  be  revenged  on  the  Serpent,  and  exhorts  her  with  him  to 
seek  peace  of  the  offended  Deity,  by  repentance  and  supplica- 
tion. 
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^lEAN  while  the  haiaoiis  and  despiteful  act 

Of  Satan  done  in  Paradise,  and  how 

He  in  the  Serpent,  had  perverted  Eve, 

Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit. 

Was  known  in  heav'n ;  for  what  can  *scape  the  eye    5 

Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart 

Omniscient  ?  who  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 

Hindered  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 

Of  Man,  with  strength  entire,  and  free  will  arm'd, 

Complete  to  have  discovered  and  repulsed  10 

Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend. 

For  still  they  knew,  and  ought  to^  have  still  remembered 

The  high  injunction  not  to  taste  that  fruit, 

Whoever  tempted ;  which  they  not  obeying. 

Incurred  (what  could  they  less  ?)  the  penalty,  15 

And  manifold  in  sin,  deserv'd  to  fall. 

12.  For  still  they  knew,']  Man  Milton*8  communion,  reckon  up 

collectively  (ver.  9.)  is  antece-  sevevareins  as  included  in  this 

dent  to  the  plural  relative  the^,  one  act  of  eating  the  forbidden 

as  Cren.  i.  26.  God  $aid,  Let  ue  fniit>  namely,  pride^   uxorious- 

make  Man  m  our  image,  and  let  ness,  wicked  curiosity,  infidelity, 

them  have  dominion  ho.   HeyUnu  disobediience,  &c.  so  that  for  such 

16.  And  manifold  in  sin,  de-  complicated  guih  he  deserved  to 
served  tofaU,']  Everv  sin  is  com-  fall  from  his  happy  state  in  Para- 
plicated  in  some  degree:    and  disc, 
the  divines,  especially  those  of 
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Up  into  heaven  from  Paradise  in  haste 
Th^  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad 
For  Man,  for  of  his  state  by  this  they  knew, 
Much  wondering  how  the  subtle  fiend  had  stol'n 
Entrance  unseen.     Soon  as  th'  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arrived  at  heaven  gate,  displeasM 
All  were  who  heard  ;  dim  sadness  did  riot  spare 


so 


17.  Up  into  heav*n  &c.]  The 
tenth  book  of  Paradise  Lost  has 
a  greater  variety  of  persons  in  it 
than  any  other  in  the  whole 
poem.  The  author  upon  the 
winding  up  of  his  action  intro- 
duces all  those  who  had  any 
concern  in  it,  and  shows  wim 
great  beauty  the  influence  which 
it  had  upon  each  of  ihem.  It  is 
like  the  last  act  of  a  well  written 
tragedy,  in  which  all  who  had  a 
part  in  it  are  generally  drawn  up 
before  the  audience,  and  repre- 
sented under  those  circumstances 
in  which  the  determination  of 
the  action  places  them.  I  shall 
therefore  consider  this  book  un- 
der four  heads,  in  relation  to 
the  celestial^  the  infefnal,  the 
human,  and  the  imaginary  per- 
sons, who  have  their  respective 
parts  allotted  in  it  To  begin 
with  the  celestial  persons.    The 

guardian  angels  of  Paradise  are 
escribed  as  returning  to  heaven 
upon  the  fall  of  man,  in  order 
to  approve  their  vigilance  j  their 
arrival,  their  manner  of  recep- 
tion, with  the  sorrow  which  ap- 
peared in  themselves,  and  in 
those  spirits  who  are  said  to  re- 
joice at  the  conversion  of  a  sin- 
ner, are  very  finely  laid  together 
in  the  following  lines.  Addison, 
23.  — dim  sadness  did  not  spare 


Thai  time  celestial  visages,  yet 
mtx*d 

With  pity,  fiioUded  not  their 
hUsi.-] 
What  a  just  and  noble  idea  does 
our  author  here  give  us  of  the 
blessedness  of  a  benevolent  tem- 
per, and  how  proper  at  the  same 
time  to  obviate  the  objection  that 
might  be  made  of  sadness  dwell- 
ing in  heavenly  spirits !  Thyer. 

Here  pUy  is  made  to  prevent 
their  sadness  from  violating  dieir 
bliss :  but  the  latter  passion  is  so 
far  from  alleviating  the  former, 
that  it  adds  weight  to  it  If 
you  read  (mixed  with  pity)  in  a 
parenthesis,  this  cross  reasoning 
will  be  avoided.     Warhurton. 

It  is  plain  that  Milton  con- 
ceived saidness  mixed  with  pity  to 
be  more  consistent  with  heavenly 
bliss  than  sadness  without  that 
compassionate  temper.  There 
is  something  pleasing,  something 
divine  even  in  the  melancholy 
of  a  merciful  mind.  And  this 
(adds  Mr.  Thyer)  might  be 
farther  confirmed  bv  the  delight 
we  take  in  tragical  representa- 
tions upon  the  stage,  where  the 
pleasure  arises  from  sympathiz- 
mg  with  the  distresses  of  our 
fefiow  creatures,  and  indulging 
a  pitiful  commiserating  temper. 
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That  thne  cefetftiat  viMges;  3ret  mix'd 

With  pity^  viidated  not  their  Miss.  ^5 

About  the  new-eirivM,  in  nmliihidet 

Th'  ethood  people  ran,  to  hear  ad  kaotr 

How  all  befel :  they  tovf^arda  die  throne  aupieme 

Accountable  made  luurtae  to  make  appear 

With  righteous  plea  their  utmost  vigilamje,  50 

And  easily  approvM ;  when  the  moat  high 

Eternal  Fadier,  from  his  secret  cloud. 

Amidst  in  thunder  uttered  thus  his  voiee. 

Assembled  angels,  and  ye  powers  return 'd 
Aom  unsuccessful  charge,  be  not  dismayed,  $y 

Nor  troubled  at  these  tidings  from  the  earth. 
Which  your  sincerest  care  could  nb^  prevent. 
Foretold  so  lately  .what  would  come  to  pass. 
When  first  this  tenmter  crossed  the  gulf  from  lidK 
I  told  ye  then,  he  ^ould  prevail  and  speed  40 

On  his  bad  lerrand,  Man  should  be  seduc'd 
And  flattered  o«it  of  all,  believing,  lies  :  ^ 

Against  his  Maker  ;  no  decree  of  .miDe    .         «  /    ' 
Concurring  to  necessitate  his  fall. 
Or  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse  45 

tlis  free  will,  to  her  own  inclining  left 
In  even  scale.    But  falHn  he  is,  and  now 
W^  rests,  but  that  tfie  inortal  sentence  pass 

* 

4a  /  toU  ye  ihef$  &€.]    See  envj  &c. 

Uok  iii.  S6--96.  45 wUH  tlghiesi  moment  of\ 

4A. believing  Iks  imfmlee']    The    same   metaphor 

Ag^laui  hU  Maker ;]  that  be  had  used  before  in  vi. ' 

Soch  at  Satan  had  suggested^  239.  and  we  justified  and  «x-. 

that  all  thui^s  did  not  proceed  plained  it  by  Terence's  jKia^: 

fiom  God>  that  God  kept  the  momento  impellitur, 

farbidden  fhrit  from  them  out  of 

VOL.  II.  o 
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On  his  transgression,  death  denounced  that  day  ? 

'^hich  he  presumes  abeady  vain  and  void,     ,  50 

Because  not  yet  inflioted,  as  he.fear'd,     .....* 

By  some  immediate  stroke  ;  but  soon  shall. find       '-  . 

Forbearapce  no  acquittance  ere  day  end.: . 

Justice  shall  not  return  as  bounty  scorned. 

But  whom  spnd  I  to  judge  them  ?  whom  but  thee   ^5$ 

Vicegerent  Son  ?.  to  thee  I  have.  ti;an'sferrf d 

All  judgment,  whether  in  heaven,  or  earth,  or  hell. 

Easy  it  may  be  se^i  that  I  intend 

Mercy  colleague  with  justice,  sending  thee 

lyian's  frien(},  his  miediator,  his  design'd  €09 

Both  ransopa  and  redeemer  voluntary,  . 

And  destipM  Man  himself  to  judge  Man  falPn.  .> 

So  spake,  the  Father,  and  unfolding  bright  1 

Tow'ard  the  right  hand  his  glory,  on  the  Son 
BlazM  forth  unclouded  deity  ;  he  full  6& 

Resplendent. all  his  Father  manifest  .  .-  ' 

Expressed,  and  thus  divinely  answerM  mild.  .  .    > 

Father  eternal,  thine  is  to  decree,. 

58.  Forbearance  no  acquUlance]  According  to  that  of  the  Psalm- 

These  proverbial  expressions  are  ist^^  Mercy  and  tr:uth.^re  met  togfir* 

very  improper  any  where  in  an  tker,  righteousness  and  peace  have 

epic  poem^  but  much  more  when  kissed  each  other.  Ps.  Ixxxv.- 10. 

they  are  made  tp  proceed  from  .  ,  62.  And  destined  Man  himself: 

the  mouth  of  God  himself.  to  judge  Man  fall'n!]    And  haik 

56.  — to  ihfie  I  have  transfer r'd  .  i^iven  kini    aulkoriiy   to    execute 

All  judgment,']  judgment  also,  because  he  is  the 

For  the  Fatlier  judgeth  no  man,  son   of*  man,   John  y.   27.   Dr. 

hut  hath  committed  all  judgment  Bentley  reads  thyself,  but  himself 

unto  the  Son.  John  v.  23.  is  full  as  well  or  better i' 

58.  Easy  it  may  be  seen"]  We         68.  thine  is  to  decree, 

have  printed  it  thus  afler  the  Mine — to  do  thy  will}               ■, 

first  edition.     In  the  second  edi-  /  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to. 

tion  and  others  it  is  Easy  it  might  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 

be  seen,  which  is  not  so  well.  him  that  sent  me.  John  vi.  3S.   K^ 
5g.  Mercy  colleague  with  justice,] 
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Mine  both  in  heav'n  and  earth  to  do  thy  will 

Supreme,  that  thou  in  me  thy  Son  belov'd  -7^ 

May'st  ever  rest  well  pleasM.     I  go  to  judge 

On  earth  these  thy  transgressors,  but  thoii  know'st,    . 

Whoever  judg'd,  the  worst  on  me  must  light, 

When  time  shall  be,  for  so  I  undertook 

Before  thee';  and  not  repenting,  this  obtain.  75 

Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom  . 

On  me  derived,  yet  I  shall  temper  so 

Justice  with  mercy^,  as  may  illustrate  most 

Them  fully  satisfied,  and  thee  appease.  ^ 

Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none    so 

Are  to  behold  the  judgment,  but  the  judged. 

Those  two ;  the  third  best  absent  is  condemned. 

Convict,  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law ;  v 

Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs. 


71.  /  go  to  judge  &c.] 

The  same  divina  Person,  who  in 
the  foregoing  parts  of  this  poem 
interceded  for  our .  first  parents 
before  their  fall,  overthrew  the 
rebel  angels,  and  created  the 
irorld,  is  now  represented  .as 
descending  to  Paraaise,  and  pro- 
Aonncing  sentence  upon  the-thiree 
offenders.  The  cool  of  the  even- 
ing being  a  circumstance- with 
which  holy  writ  introduces  this 
great  scene,  it  is  poetically  de- 
scribed by  our  author,  ^ho  has 
also  kept  religiously  to  the  form 
of  wonb,  in  which  die  three 
several  sentences  were  passed 
upon  Adam,  Eve,  and  the  Ser^ 
petiL  He  has  rather  chosen  to 
neglect  the  numerousness  of  his. 
verse,  than  to  deviate  from  those 
speeches  which  are  recorded  on 
Ijhis  great  occasion^     The  guilt 


and  confusion  of  our  ffrst  parents, 
standing  naked  before  their 
Judge,  is  touched  with  great 
beauty.     Addison, 

74.  '^or  so  I  underiooU]  See 
book  iii.  9!S6.  Bic,  '     -* 

80.  Attendance  none  shaUneed,] 
This  is  either  an  elliptical  way 
of  speaking  for  /  shall  need  ne 
attendance:  or  rather  the  word 
need,  though  commonly  used  as 
a  verb  active,  is  here  used  as  a 
verb  neuter,  and  means  no  ai^ 
tendance  shall  be  nfanting;  and 
so  it  is  used  likewise  in  iii.  S40. 

Then  thou  thy  regal  sceptre  thalt 
lay  by. 
■    For  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shalL 

GodshanbeallioalL 

84.  Conviction'  to  the  serpent 
none  belongs,'}  No  proof  is  need- 
ful against   the    serpent,   com- 

08 
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Thus  sd^Qg^  firodi  bis  radiant  seat  he  rose  as 

Of  high  collareral  glory' :  him  thrones  and  powen^ 
Princedoms,  and  dominatioM  ministraot 
Accotnpanied  to  heaven  gate,  from  whence  - 
Eden  and  all  the  coast  in  prospect  li^r,  ' 
Down  he  descended  straight ;  the  spe^  6f  Gods       90 
Time  counts  not,  though  with  swiftest  minutes  wii^'d. 
Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  lojtv 
From  noon,  and  gentle  airs  due  at  their  hour 
To  fan  the  oarth  now  wak'd,  and  ulsher  in 
The  evening  cool,  when  he  from  wradi  more  cool      9^ 
Came  the  mild  judge  and  intercessor  both 
To  sentence  man :  the  voice  of  God  they  heard 
Now  walking  in  the  garden,  by  soft  winds 
Brought  to  their  ears,  whil^  day  declin'd ;  they  beard. 
And  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  among  1  od 

The  thickest  trees,  both  man  and  wife,  till  God 
Approaching,  thus  to  Adam  callM  aloud* 

pelled  by  S^lin  to  he  the  igno*  that  ii»  in  olfaer  words*  iv.  4S5. 

rant  infitrument  of  his  malice  toha    ih    1^      «Ue 

agaipit  mankind,  now  mute  and  Htwi^ith  ^  ib<Sli3L7tDiMdM. 
unable  to  answer  tor  hunself* 

fiuma.  S9L  Now  foas  the  tun  in  ipe«<-^ 

S6   Of  high  collateral  glory  .*]  em  cadenoe  Umf 

He  uses  ooUateral,  as  he  does  From  noon^  and  gentle  aire  BlcS] 

most  other  words,  in  a  sense  This    beautiful    oescriptioB    ia 

ai^eeable  to  the  etymology,  side  founded  upon  this  verse.  Gen. 

by  side.    The  Son  sat  at  the  iii,  8.  And  they  heard  the  ootce  ojT 

rij^t  hand  of  the  Father,  and  ike  Lord  God   walking  in   uU 

rising  from  thence  he  may  pro-  garden  m  the  cool  of  the  dag^ 

perly'be  said' to  rise  ^rom  fut  siat  and  Adam  and  hit  wife  bid  them» 

of  high  coliaieral  glory ^  or  as  it  uHoet  from  the  pretence  ^  tka 

19  elsewhere  expressed,  vi.  747*  Lord  God  amongst  the  iraet  qfth$ 

from  the  right  hand  of  glory  where  garden. 

ba  toL    The  word    was    used  1O0.  — to  Mam  calXd  aUmi. 

belbre  in  viiL  426«  Where  art  thou  Adam  .9] 

CAff0imi{lovt,aiiddMntt«iaiiy.  Gen.  iii.  9.  And  the  Lord  Go4 
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Where  art  thou  Adam,  wont  with  joy  to  meet 
My  coming  seen  far  off  ?  I  miss  thee  hare, 
Not  pleas'd,  thus  entertained  with  soKtude,  im 

Where  obvious  duty'  ere  while  appeared  unsought : 
Or  come  I  less  conspicuous,  or  whatchgnge 
Ai>8ents  thee,  or  what  chance  detains  ?  Come  Ibvtfa, 

He  came,  and  with  him  Eve,  mose  Ibatli,  though  ft»t 
To'  offend,  discount^naae'd  both,  and  discompbsM ;  i  lo 
Love  M'as  not  in  their  kx>k8,  either  to  God 
Or  to  each  other,  but  apimreht  guih, 
And  shame,  and  pcarturbation,  and  despair. 
Anger,  and  obstinacy',  and  hate,  afid  guile. 
Wheqoe  Adam  filtering  long,  thus  answei^d  brief.    115 
1  heard  theq  in  the  g^rd'o,  and  of  thy  voice 
Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself.    To  whom 
T^e  gracious  Judge  without  revile  replied* 
My  voice  thpu  oft  bast  heard,  and  haat  not  ffear'd. 
But  still  rejoic'd ;  how  is  it  now  become  iM 

So  dreadful  to  thee  ?  that  tfaau'  art  naked,  vrfio 
Hath  told  thee  i  hast  thmi  eaten  of  the  tree, 
Wh^i'^f  I  gtt^  ^^  charge  thou  should'st  not  eat  ? 

To  whqm  thfis  Adam  sxxse  beset  replied* 


imUii  iMi^  ddam,  aad  Mid  «tfbio 

§um,  Wker£  4Krt  (Ami  ?  It  is  .gi»- 
rioas  ti9  obsen^  bov  the  poet 
psraphnwi  9od  iealarges  UfMi 
jtha-  divine  Uotorisn. 

1 16.  /  heard  thee  in  the  gat^m^ 
Q»d  of  thy  voiee 
^  AfrtM,  hang  naked,  kid  myMi[^l 
titSE^  iii.lO.  And  he  eaid,  I  heard 
ii^  voke  ttt  the  garden,  and  I  yna 
vfmAf  because  f  wom  naked}  and 
J  kid  myself. 


m.  --^kai  ihifu'  art  naked, 

mho 
Hath  told  thee?  haal  thou  eaien 

qf  the  tree. 
Whereof  1  gave    thee  ch^ge 
thou  ihauUsi  uoi  eat  P) 
Gen.  iii.  11.  And  be  said,  Whh 
4old  ihee  that  thou  wasi  naked? 
hast  thou  eaten  qfihe  tree,  whereof 
J  commanded  thee  tfmt  thou  ekouii'' 
est  not  eat? 

o  3 
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0  heaven  !  in  evil  strait  this  xby  I  stand    '  its 
Before  my  Judge^^ither  to  undergo 

rMyself  the  jtdtal  crime,  or  to  accuse 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life ; 
Whose  ikiling,  vrhile  her  faith  to  me  remains, 

1  should  conceal,  ^nd  not  expose  to  blame  iso 
'By  my  complaint ;  but  strict  necessity 

^Subdues  me,  and  calamitous'  constraint, 
Lest  on  myiiead  both  sin  and  punishment, 
However  insupportable,  be  all 

Devolved  ;  though  should  I  hold  my  peace,  yet  thou  iss 
Would^st  easily  detect  what  I  conceal. 
This  Woknan,  whom  thou  mad'st  to  be  my  help, 
And  gav'st  me  as  thy  perfect  gift,  so  good, 
So  fit,  so  acceptable,  so  divine. 

That  from  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  ill,  i40 

And.  What  she  did,  whatever  in  itself, 
»Her  doing  seemM  to  justify  the  deed ; 
She  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat.  • 

To  whom  the  sovran  Presence  thus  replied. 
Was  she  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey  145 

Before  his  voice,  or  was  she  made  thy  guide, 

'   187-  'This  Woman'y  whom  thou  other  thingd  vrhich  were  likely 

mad'st  to  he  my  help,  enough  to  have  been  said  ana 

.  And  gav'si  me  as  thy  perfect  done.     Adam    speaks    of   Eve 

gift —  much  in  the  same  strain  as  he 

She  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  had  done  before  to  th«  Angela  viiu 

didedt.']  S^. 

Gen.  iii*  12.  And  the  man  said,  —what  she  wills  to  do  or  sqj. 

The  tDOfHan,  whom  thou  gatest  to  Seems  wisest  Ac 

he  uiith  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  And  his  unwillingness  to  accuse 

tree,  and  I  did  eat.    We  see  that  his  wife,  and  yet  th6  necessity 

he   still   preserves    all    that    ir  of  his  doing  it,  are  finely  ima« 

Scripture,  though  he  intermixes  gined.                                         '«> 
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iSuperior,  or  but  equal,  that  to  her       '  '         '  '     ;     • 
Thou  didst  resign  thy  manhood,  and  the  place     * 
Wherein  God  sat  thee^  above  h6r  made  of  thee,        . '  ^ 
And  for  thee,  whose  perfectioH  far  excelFd  156 

Hers  in  all  real  dignity  }  Adorn'd  '       .  .  \ 

.She  was  indeed,'  and  lorvely  to  attract  .  i '  ^ 

Thy  love,  not  thy  Subjection  ;  and  her  gifts 
Were  such  as  under  government  well  seelm^dy 
Unseemly  to  bear  fule,  which  was  thy  part    '  \      ink 
And  person,  hadst  thou  known  thyself  aright;  - ' 

1    So  having  said,  he  thus,  to  Eve  in /eW.      ''       • 
Say  Woman,  what  is  this  which  thou  hast  done  ?  ^    ''. 

To  whom  sad  Eve  with  shame  nieh  overwhelmed, 
^Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  Judge  igo 

Bold  or  loquacious,  thus  abashM  replied, 
•The  Serpent  me  beguiPd,  and  I  did  eat« 

Which  when  the  Lord  God  h6ard,  without  delay 
To  judgment  he  proceeded  on  th'  accusM  > 


151.        •' Adorn' d  c.  2.     Has  paries  letiitatis  et  mi- 

She  ivas  indeed,  and  lovely  to  'Hericordiae^  quas  fne  natural  ipsa 

attract  '  docuit,  semper  ago  libenter,  il- 

Thy  Vuff^e,  not  iky  iuhjeciion  ;'\  lam  vero  gravitatifir,   severitatis 

The  same  sort  of  Sentiment  as  personam  noii  appetivi.     Miltoh 

the  angel  had  inculcated,  viii.  in  his  History  of  Englaiid^  p.  S?. 

i»68*  edit  Toh  uses  the  word  thdf, 

*    — fiiir  iM)  doubt,  an^  worthy  w^ll  "  ^^  "^  ^^^e  to  honour  to  that 

Thj  eherithing,  thy  honouring,  and  *'  perion   which    he  sUStaineai** 

thy  love,  Richardson; 

Not  thy  subjection.  .     i^g.  Say  Woman,  what  is  ikie 

.And  in  other  parts  of  his  works  iskich  thoU  hast  done  ?}     'G66. 

imr  author  seems  to  have  been  iii.  15.  And  the  Lord  God' said 

a  strenuous  advocate  for  keeping  -unto  the  WomaH,  What  is  this  titdt 

ruptheauthorityof  the  husband  fkthi  hast  done  ?  ^> 

165.    thy  part  iGi.  The  Serpent  nie  beguitd. 

And  person,'}  and  I  did  eat]    Amtthe  Woman  . 

A  pure  Latinism*    The  persons  said.  The  Serpent  heguikd-  mi^ 

dramatis.    So  Cicero,  pro  Muren.  and  I  did  edti    •  »        .  ;.     ;  .    «* 

O  4 
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Serpent  though  brute^  naaUe  to  traMfer     .    .  wt^ 

The  guik  on  him  srho  made  him  instroment 

Of  misdne^  and  polluted  from  the  end 

fOf  his  creation ;  justly  then  aocura^d^ 

As  vitiated  in  nature :  more  to  know 

Concerned  not  Man,  (sinft  he  no  fivtber  kneHr,)      170 

Nor  alte/d  his  offoDoe;  yet  God  at  hat 

To  Satai^  Snt  in  un  hia  doom  applied^ 

Though  in  mysterious  termsy  judg'd  as  dicii  best : 

And  on  the  Serpent  thus  bis  cucse  let  Ml. 

Because  thou  Jbast  dose  this,  thou  art  aceun'd         1 7s 

Above  all  cattle^  each  beast  of  die  field ; 


16^.    more  to  kaom  %  life:  and  I  ^nUmU  €Hmi^ 

Ckmcerndnoi  Mwi,  (tmce  he  no  tatwean  thee  turd  the  Woman,  mmi 

farther  knem,)']  between  tkf  »6edmni  her  seed:  U 

This  it  badly  expressed.     The  thaU  bruise  iky  head,  and  thorn 

meaninf^  is.  As  man  ^vas  not  to  ahmlt  bntiee  hii  heeL    Our  atttbrnr 

be  let>  mto  the  mystery  of  the  was  cmtataly  here  more  in  the 

redemption  at  this  time,  it  did  rijht  than  ever  in  adhering  rdi* 

not  concern  him  to  know  that  .giooaly  to  da  trords  of  Scnm- 


the  Serpent  was  but  the  instru-  ture,   thoush    he    has  thereby 

ment  of  the  Detil.  When  Milton  spoiled  the  harmony  of  his  Yene. 

.iirioU  this,  I  faney  he  had  it  not  He  thoiigfat  Without  doubt  that 

ihen  in  kit  diooghts  to  maJce  to  mix.  any  thing  of  his  Oiwn 

Jfichael  mvaal  to  Adam  in  tiie  would  be  a  violation  of  decency, 

isst  book  the  doctrine  of  re-  mul  a  prfafiinaliaB,  like  tfait  of 

ademption;  or  if  he  did  tntsod  .Usssafa'a  patting  finih  hia  hand 

jit»  be  finrgot  that  a  theologieal  .to .  the  wtk  oi  God.    Aod  tfafe 

rommiait   on    those   worda   in  sentence  is  very  well  ezphdned 

GmmiB  would  ill   i^ea  srith  by  him,  that  it  waa  pcoDounced 

w^Nit  was  to  follow*    fVmriurUm.  immediately  upon  tke  Serpent 

175.   Becatue  thou  hoit  dme  ta  made  the  instrument  of  muclnef 

Met  hcn']    Aa  near  as  may  be  and  vUiated  in  natnre,  bat  is  to 

to  Ibe  very  words  of  Scripiuiw,  .be  applied  modiaitely'  «o  Sntati^ 

Gen.  iii.  14»  15.  Jud  the  Jjxrd  .^leokl  8erpent,  lAaugA  ia  aqiitlo- 

God  iotd  UBio  ike  SerpetU,  Bo^  nous  ^rms:  and  as  the  anihor 

cause  thou  hast  deno  rii#,  ibmt  eipplatna  how  the  acntsnee  wm 

iefi^utsed  ahaoe  oil  cattkt  and  to  be  undecsMnl  heSofto  be  ve- 

ahote  every  beasi  of  the  Jiokd:  lates  it^  ao  he  shewa  aAerwaida 

upon  thy  Mfy  $haU  thou  go,  and  how  it  was  fulfilled. 
sM  shall  thou  eat  Mihgdayiqf 
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Upon  thy  bellj  grovellsog  thou  sbalt  go» 

And  dust  shak  cat  all  the  days  of  thy  life* 

Between  thee  and  the  Wonaan  I  will  put. 

Enmity 5  and  between  thine  and  her  seed ;  lao 

Her  seed  shall  bruise  thy  bead,  thou  bmise  his  heel. 

So  spake,  this  ocacfe,  then  verified 
When  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  second  Ew, 
Saw  Satan  fall  like  lightmng  down  from  heaven. 


18^.  — orocie,  ihm  verified 
JVhen  Jesus  son  qf  Mary,  &c.} 
JElf  re  18  a  tondtest  mtkitikm, 
that,  when  Milton  wsote  this 
he  thought  Paradise 
n^potfw^  4t.  odr  Sa« 
vionr'sreiiinrectioD.  Thia  would 
baire  been  a  oqpioas  and  «Bb* 
lime  But  ject  for  a  eeoood  poem. 
The  winders  then  to  be  de- 
•cdbed  ^fttold  have  erteted  even 
ma  ordinary  poet's  «oius ;  and 
In  epiaolles  he  might  have  in- 
troduceoi  his  conception,  birth, 
miracles, I  and  all  the  history  of 
hk§  adimnistratkm,  while  on 
earth.  And  1  much  grieve, 
that  instead  of  this  he  shooM 
dM»ise  lor  the  aiyimsnt  of  his 
Puradise  •  AegaiaM  the  fimrth 
d^irter  of  "Lvkm,  die  iemptsAion 
m  the  wUdermemi  a  (by,  barren, 
and  mmrow^n>oad»  to  bniU  an 
apic  peeai'oa.  Jn  that  work  he 
hraa  ampWed  his  scanty  mate* 
vials  €0  a  smipming  dignttj; 
but  jpeC;  bfli^g  GEsmped  down 
hf  a  wvM^  ekoioey  without  the 
~  applause  BeMtle^. 
hoagh  Miltoa  eatitbd  hk 
id  ^Mm  "  Paradise  Ae<r 
'  it  is  not  to  be  msm* 
fNMad  diet  he  aonaUenid  -the 
salvation  of  men  edbcted  by  the 
deftat  of  the  Tempter  in  the 


wilderness.  See  the  hjrmn  of 
the  angels  at  the  conclusion  of 
fhe  poeai^    Par.  Reg.  iv.  fiSS. 

UaiL  Son  of  tlw  Hfti  H^  heir  ef 

both  worldti, 
OneHCT  or  fiatSnl  m  %  gMous 

vark 
ff9m  snSmrf  mid  A^fia  lo  mm 


184.  Ano  Sakmfaa  like  %A<u 
ning  down  from  heaven ^  &eJ] 
Hete  are  several  aRasions  to 
Scripture;  as  particularly  to 
Luke  X.  18.  /  beheld  Saian  as 
UghUdngfeil/rmn  heaven.  Prisma 
0/  iheaifp  so  he  is  called^  Eph. 
a.  ^.  ike  prince  qf  ike  power  rf 
theair*  SpaUadprmdpatUiesaad 
poolers,  Mamphed  ta  epm^  ehem^ 
according  to  Col.  ii.  16*  And 
having  spoUed  primcipalUies  and 
patvers,  he  wade  o  f Asip  o^  /Asm 
vpenlif,  triumphing  over  Man  m 
a.  And  wUh  oJcefiMoa  hri^hi 
tapiwUy  led  capHvep  led  captive 
these  who  had  led  ua  captivei, 
Ps.  bviii.  18.  Thou  Aasi  asaended 
em  high,  thou  hmsi  led  eapiivUg 
captive,  applied  to  our  Saviour 
by  St*  Pkul,  £ph«  iv.  8.  The  air 
ihe  realm  of, Saian,  who  is  there* 
fore  called  the  prance  of  the  pmoer 
ef  ihe  air,  as  we  quoted  befove. 
fVhom  he  shM  tread  sU  last  under 
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Prince  of  the  air ;  then  rising  from  his  grave     '        i85 

SpoiFd  principalities  and  powers,  triumph^  \ 

In  open  shew,  and  with  ascension  bright 

Captivity  led  captive  through  the  air, 

The  realm  itself  of  Satan  long  usurpM, 

Whom  he  shall  tread  at  last  under  our  feet ;   '  19a 

Ev^n  he  who  now  foretold  his  fatal  bruise. 

And  to  thci  Woman  thus  his  sentence  tum'di 

Thy  sorrow  I  will  greatly  multiply 

By  thy  conception  ;  children  thou  shalt  bring 

In  sorrow  forth  ;  and  to  thy.  husband's  will  195 

Thine  shall  submit ;  he  over  thee  shall  rule.  . 

On  Adam  last  thus  judgment  he  pronouncM. 
Because  thou^  hast  hearkened  to  the'  voice  of  thy  wife, 
Arid  eaten  of  the  tree,  concerning  which 
i  charg'd  thee,  say'ing,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof:  «oo 
Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  thou  in  sorrow 


bur  feet:  Rom.  xvi.  90.  And  the  unto  Adam  he  said,  Becatue  tkou 

•€6d  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  fuisi  hearkened  unto  the  voi<ie  of 

under    your  feet.     We   see    by  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the 

these    Instances  what    use  our  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee^ 

author  had  ioade  of  heading  the  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  Us 

Scriptures.  cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ; 

192.  And  to  the  Woman  thus  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all 

his  sentence  tum'd,  &c.]     Gen.  the  days  of  thy  life:  thorns  also 

lii,  16.  Unto  the  Woman  he  said,  I  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to 

koiil  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb 

and    thy  conception  ;    in  sorrow  of  the  field :  in  the  sweat  of  thy 

thou  shalt  bring  forth- children ;  face  shalt    thou  ^at  bread,  till 

and  thy  desire  shall  be   to  thy  thou  return  unto  the  ground^for 

husband;  and  he  shall  rule  over  out  of  it  wast  thou  takefi;  fow 

thee,  dust  thou  arty  and  unto  dust  shalt 

197*  On  Adam  last  thusjudg^  thou  return.     We  Ouote    these 

ment  he   pronounc'd,   &c.]     He  passages  at  length,  that  ^i^out 

is  equally    exact    in   reporting  any  trouble  they  may  be  cam«  . 

the  sentence  pronounced   upon  pared  with  the  poem; 

Adam.  Gen.  iii.  17,  18^  19  ^nd  '    '   .  -  :    , 
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Shalt  eat  thereof  all  the  days  of  thy  life;  ' 

Thorns  also'  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth  ; 

Unhid  ;  and  thou/shalt  eat  th^  herb  of  the  fields 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  faee  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  905 

Till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  ;  foi*  thou 

Out  of  the  grpund  wast  taken*  know  thy  birth,. 

For  dust  thou  art,  and  shalt  to  dust  return i. 

So  judgM  he  Man,  both  judge  and  saviour  sent,. 
And  th^  instant  stroke  of  death  denouncM  that  day  510 
RemovM  far  off ;  then  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Must  suffer  change^  disdain'd  not  to  begin 
Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume, 
As  when  he  washM  his  servants^  feet,  so  now  si^ 

As  father  of  his  family  he  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts,  or  slain. 
Or  as  the  snake  with  youthful  coat  repaid  ; 


S14.  — ihe  form  of  servant  to 
xMStume,  &c]  Allading  to  PhiL 
ii.  7*  But  made  himself  of  no 
reputation^  and  took  upon  him  ihe 
form  of  a  urvant.  As  when  he 
toashed  his  servants'  feet,  John 
•ziu. 

216.        he  clad 

Their  nakedness  unih  skins  of 
beasts,'] 
'Gen.  iii.  21.  Unto  Adam  also 
ttnd  to  his  wife^^id  ihe  Lord  God 
make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed 
them.  Add  our  author,  we  see, 
UiiderstAndfl  it  literal]y>  though 
It  18  suflScient  if  it  was  done  by 
the  divine  providence  and  di- 
rection. But  some  commenta- 
tors torment  themselves  and  the 
text  by  asking  how  Adam  and 


Eve  came  by  the  skins  of 
beasts;  and  therefore  our  au^ 
thor  adds  they  were  either  slam, 
but  he  does  not  say  whether  by 
one  another,  or  for  sacrifice,  or 
for  food ;  or  they  shed  their  coats 
like  snakes f  and  wer^  repaid  ttiih 
new  ones,  a  notion  which  we 
may  presume  he  borrowed  fit>m 
some  commentator  rather  than 
iidvanced  of  himself.  It  seems 
too  odd  and  extravagant  to  be  a 
fancy  of  his  own^  but  he  might 
introduce  it  out  of  vanity  to 
shew  his  reading.  Pliny  indeed 
mentions  some  lesser  treatures 
shedding  their  skins  in  the  man- 
ner of  snakes,  but  that  is  hardly 
authority  sufficient  for  such  a 
notion  as  this.  * « 


V 
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And  thought  not  tntich  to  clothe  his  enemiefi : ' 

Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins    '  mo 

Of  beasts,  bat  inward  nakedness,  mudi  more 

Opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteousness. 

Arraying  corer'd  from  his  Father^s  sight* 

To  him  with  swift  asoent  he  up  returned. 

Into  his  blissfiil  bosom  teassum'd     - '  ^^ 

In  glory  as  of  old ;  to  bitn  appeas'd 

All,  though  all-knowing,  what  had  passed  with  Man 

Recounted,  mixing  intercession  sweet. 

Mean  while  ere  thus  was  sinnM  and  judged  on  earth. 
Within  the  ^tes  of  hell  sat  Sin  and  Death,  tso 

219.  And  thought  not  tnjKh  to  salvaiion,Jte  hath  cohered  me  with 

tl9th€  hit  enemies:']     Dr.  Bent*  the  robe  of  righte<mmiets, 

lej  says  that  this  line  is  oer-  229i.  Mean  tifhiU  ere  ttms  tmts 

tainly  of  the  editor's  manufac-  sinn'd  and  judged  (m  efirth,].  Two 

ture,    and-  4fake    superfluous  |  icnpereoaals  c    before  Man  hmd 

because  it  divides  what  is  nn-  -  thus  aipned,  and  Cpd  bad  judged 

turally  connected,  and  changes  him«  Sin  and  Death  sat  in  coun* 

the  sentiments,  from  a  fmnily  terview  within  the  gates  of  hell: 

under  a  gracious  father,  to  the  but  now  upon  Man's  transgies- 

eondilaitai  ei  enenaes.    But  i  <fe  lAda  and  God*t  judgneEt;  Sm 

iMt  «ee  that  it  divides  anj  at.-  ihmn  hegam  and  addr^mti  hegprff 

jtural   ODBSiezion?   and    «i  for  tm  DeeUh. 

ctangiwg  the  sentJaaenta,  it  docs  SSO.  *-^/  JSiA  and  Bemtkii 

it  jkD  a  beauty,  not  to  a  iankt  Wt  am  sow  to  consider  ih^ 

teitsfaews  more  gnodneis  tn  n  imsfgioary  pevsoni^  er  SSh  and 

man  to  dothe  hb  enemy,  than  Death,  who  act  a  large  part  m 

«i»1y  one  of  Us  family.     Mikon  this'  book*    JStfch  beautilbl  ex* 

MetastohavehadiuhiBthinighta  tended  allegeiries  eve  eertainly 

what  fiL  Paul  fluys^  Rdoau  v.  l(k  some  of  the  finest  eompositioDa 

When  ne  tnere  tnemies,  foe  uere  of  genius:  but.  as  1  kave  befow 

ree^neUM  io  God  through   Mte  observed^  jure  not  agreeable  t» 

de^ik  (|f  his  Son.    Mikon  «ga«A  the  natujre  of  an  heroio  pMiu 

liad  mveh  the  same  aentinenl;  This  of  Sm  Mid  Deatk^  is  ^nmty 

^en  he  makes  Adam  aay  in  esquieite  tn  ita  kind,  if  not  eoiio 

<WBr.  i:QS9;  Cioihed  us  umtorikf,  «dered  as  m  part  of  such  a  work 

Feaece.  Hie  truths  oaQtaia^d  in  it  are  s# 

ftaSL  ^<^-^ihhis  robe  sf  r^Aie*  dear  and  open.  th«t  I  shall  not 

eiijitasyj..  Jsa.  izi.  10.  He  hath  lose  tkne  in  explaining  then; 

cioihed  me  with  the  ^mimts  tif  Jbiftt  shall  only  ebaory^,  tli«^  4 
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In  countHriew  within  the  gatel^  that  now 
Stood  open  wide,  belcfaing  outrageous  ftime 

wukr  wbo  knows  die  ttroigth  when  they  are  terrified,  he  in-^ 

ef  the  English  tongue,  wiU  be  troduoes  the  persons  of  Flight 

WBesed  to  think  bow  the  poet  and  Fear,  who,  he  tells  us,  are 

could  find  each  apt  words  and  inseparaUe    oompanbns.      In- 

phraaet  to  describe  the  actions  stead  of  saying  that  the  time 

o£  those  two  imaginary  persons,  was  come  when  Apollo  ought 

sad  particularly  in   that   part  to   have   received  Ibis   recom* 

^ere   lUaih   is   exhibited   aa  pense,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Howm 

forming  a  bridge  over  the  chaos ;  brought  him  his  reward.  Instead 

a  work  suitable  ti>  the  genius  of  of  deiscribing  the  efiects  which 

Milton*    Since  the  subjeet  I  sfa  Minerva's  i^is  produced  in  htU 

apea,  gives  me  an  cg>portunity  tlcj  he  teDs  us,  tnat  the  brims  of 

of  speaking  more  at  large  of  it  were  encompassed  by  Terror, 

each    shadowy  and   imaginary  Rout,   Ditcora,  Fury,    PurtuU^ 

menoom  as  may  be  intrMueed  Mauacre,  and   Death,    In  the 

mto  heroic  poepiSy  1  shall  beg  same  figure  of  speaking,  he  re*« 

leave  to   enJain  myself  in  «  mresents    Vietory   as    following 

matter  which  is  curious  iu  its  biomedes;  Discord  as  the  mo* 

kindi  and  which  none  of  the  ther  of  funerals  and  mourning ; 

critics  have  treated  of.    It  is  Venus  as  dressed  by  the  Graces/ 

cwtain  Homer  and  Virgil  are  Bellona  as  wearing  Terror  and, 

fiill  of  imaghiary  persons,  who  Consternation   like   a   garment* 

are  very  beautiful    in    poetry,  I  might  give  several  other  in* 
when  they  are  just  shewn«  with*  'stances  out  of  Homer^  as  well 

out  being  ei^aged  in  any  series  as  a  great  many  out  of  VirgiL 

of  action.    Homer  indeed  re«  Milton  has  likewise  very  often 

pcasents  Sleep  as  a  person,  and  made  use  of  the  same  way  of 

•scribes  a  short  part  to  him  in  speaking,  as  where  he  tells  us 

lus  Iliad  I  but  we  must  consider  that  Victory  sat  on  the  right 

that  thoogh  we  now  regard  such  hand  of  the  Messiah  when  be 

a  person  as  entirely  shadowy  marched  forth  against  the  rebel 


aaa  unmbstantial,  the  heathens  ai^gebi  that  at  the  rising  of  the 

fudo  statues  of  hiin»  placed  him  sun  the  Hours  unbarred  the  gates 

in  their   temples^  and    looked  of  light;  that  Discord  was  die 

apoa  him  as  a  real  deify.  When  daughter  of  Sm.    Of  the  same 

Iloaier  makes  use  of  other  such  nature   are  ^  those   expressions, 

allegorical  persons,  it  is  only  in  where  describing  the  singing  of 

short  expressions,  which  convey  the  nightingale,  ne  adds,  S'denct 

fa  ordiaary  thooght  to  the  mind  was  pleased  i  and  upon  the  Mes-> 

in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  siah's  bidding  peace  to  the  Qiaos, 

aad  may  be  latiier  looked  upon  Confusion   heard    fUs   voice,     I 

as  poet»oal  phrases  than  allqjfo-  might  add  innumerable  instances 

rioal  descriptions.     Instead  of  of  our  poet*s  writing  in  this 

tellkf  us  that  mm  natorally  fly  beautiful  figure.    It  is  plain  that, 
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Far  into  Chaos,  Binoe  the  fiend  pass'd  through, 
Sin  opening,  who  thus  now  to  Death  began. 


these  1  have  mentioned,  in  which 
persons  of  an  imaginary  nature 
are  introduced,  are  such  short 
Allegories  as  are  not  designed  to 
be.  taken  in  the  literal  sense, 
but  only  to  convey  particular 
drcumstances  to  the  reader  afUr 
an  unusual  and  entertaining 
manner.  But  when  such  per- 
sons are  introduced  as  principal 
Victors,  and  engaged  ia  a  series 
of  adventures,  they  take  too 
much  upon  them,  and  are  by  no 
means  proper  for  an  heroic  poem, 
i^hich  ougnt  to  appear  credible 
in  its  principal  parts.  I  cannot 
forbear  therefore  thinking  that 
Sin  and  Death  are  as  improper 
agents  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
as  Strength  and  Necessity  in  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus, 
who  represented  those  two  per- 
sons nailing  down  Prometheus  to 
a  rock,  for  which  he  has  been 
justly  censured  by  the  greatest 
pritics.  I  do  not  know  any  ima- 
ginary person  made  use  of  in  a 
more  sublime  manner  of  think- 
ing than  that  in  one  of  the  pro- 
phets, who  describing  God  as 
descending  from  heaven,  and 
visiting  the  sins  of  mankind, 
adds  that  dreadful  circumstance. 
Before  him  went  the  Pestilence, 
It  is  certain  this  imaginary  per- 
son might  have  been  described* 
in  ^1  her  purple  spots.  The 
Fever  might  have  marched  before 
her,  Pain  might  have  stood  at 
her  right  hand,  Phrenzy  on  her 
left,  and  Death  in  her  rear.  She . 
might  have  been  introduced  as 
gliding  down  from  the. tail  of  a 
comet>  or.darted  upon  the  earth 


in  a  flash  of  lightning :  she  might 
have  tainted  the  atmoaphere 
with  her  breath ;  the  very  glar- 
ing of  her  eyes  might  have  scat- 
tered infection.  But  I  believe 
every  reader  will  tlu'nk,  that  in 
such  sublime  writings  the  men- 
tioning of  her  as  it  is  done  in 
Scripture,  has  something  in  it 
more  just,  as  well  as  great,  than 
all  that  the  most  fanciful  poet 
could  have  bestowed  upon  her 
in  the  richness  of  his  imagina- 
tion.    Addison. 

I  have  been  informed,  that 
there  ha9  lately  been  publidied 
in  High  Dutch  a  Critical  Disser- 
tation on  the  marvellous  in  poe« 
try,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
probable,  in  a  defence  of  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost  against  seve- 
ral objections  of  Monsieur  Vol- 
taire and  other  critics,  wherein^ 
Hi<ewise  the  characters  and  ac- 
tions of  Sin  and  Death  are  vin- 
dicated in  answer  to  Mr.  Addi- 
son. It  is  hoped  that  some  skiU 
ful  hand  or  other  will  translate 
this  piece  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  reader.  Milton  may 
rather  be  justified  for  introduc* 
ing  such  imaginary  beings  as* 
Sin  and  Death,  because  a  great 
part  of  his  poem  lies  in  the  invi- 
sible world,  and  such  fictitious 
beings  may  better  have  a  f^ace 
there;  and  the  actions  of  Sin^ 
and  Death  are  at  least  as  proba^ 
ble  as  those  ascribed  to  the  good* 
or  evil  angels.  Besides  as  Mil- 
ton's subject  necessarily  admitted 
so  few  real  persons,  he  was  in  a^ 
manner  obliged' to  supply  that 
defect  by  introducing  imaginary 
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.    O  SOD,  why  sit  we  here  each  other  tiewing    .      «84 

Idly,  while  Satan  our  great  author  ihrives  ,  ,   i. 

In  Other  worlds,  and  happier  seat  provides  ..  ^ 

For  us  his  offspring  dear  ?  It  cannot  be 

But  that  success  attends  him ;  if  mishap,, 

Ere  this  he  had  returned,  with  fury  driven  tib 

By  his  avengers,  since  no  place  like  this 

Can  fit  his  punishment^  or  their  tevenge..      . 

Methinks  I  feel  new  strength  within  me  rise, 

Wings  growing,  apd  dominion  giv^n  me  large 

Beyond  this  deep ;  whatever  draws  me  on,  S45 

Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  force  .    . 

Powerful  at  .greatest  distance  to  unite 

With  secret  amity  thingst  of  like  kind 

By  secretest  conveyance.     Thou  my  shade 

.     .       .     ' ) 

ones  2  and  the  characters  of  Sin  S49.  --^Thau  my  shade  tce^'} 
and  Death  are  perfectly  agree-  We  sometimes  find  shade  used- 
able  to  the  hints  and  sketches,  much  after  the  same  manner  in 
which  are  given .  of  them  in  the  best  classic  •  authors.  Hprw 
Scripture.  The  Scripture  had  Sat.  ii.  viii.  22. 
made  persons  of  them  before  in  •  >  -  '^ 
several  places;  only  the  Scrip-  -quoa  Maeccnis  adduxent  irmJra*. 

ture  has  represented  them  as  I     t?^- ^  :  „  00 
.  '^     .  .  .  J   ,        ctDist.  1.  V.  28. 

may  say  m  mmiature» .  and  he       '^  • 

has  drawn  them    in;  their  full  — Iocm est  et  pluribus  iMn^rw. 
length  and  proportions. 

245.  -^whatever  draws  me  on.  But  it  has  a  farther  propriety 

Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatu-  and    bei^uty   in    this  plaoe^   as 

ral  force']  Death  seemed  a  shadow,  ii.  6^9. 

The  modem  phil^itsopher    may-  and  was  the  inseparable  com- 

perhaps  take  offence  at  this  now  panion  as.  well  as  offspring  oC 

explodednotion,  but  every  friend  Sin.     Shakespeare  in  the  samei 

to  the  Muses  will,  1  doubt  not,  manner  uses  shadow  as  the  Latins 

pardon  it  for  the  sake  of  that  use  umbra.  2  Hen.  IV.  act  ii«^ 

fine  strain  of  poetry,  which  it  Poins  to  Prince  Henry^ 
has  given  the  poet  an  opportu- 

nitjr  of  introducing  in  the  fol-  '  am  your  shadow,  mj  Lord,  HI  fol- 

lowmg  description.     Thyer.  °^  ^°"*  , 
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latepafable  mmt  with  me  aloog :  tso 

For  Deodi  from  Sin  no  pow^r  can  Mptnite, 

But  lefit  die  difficulty  of  passing  back 

Stay  his  return  pefhaps  over  this  gulf 

Impassable,  imperviousi,  let  us  try 

Adventurous  work,  yet  to  thy  pow'r  and  min*  «6S 

Not  unagreeable,  to  found  a. path 

Over  this  main  fiom  hell  to  that  new  world 

"Wliere  Satan  now  prevails,  a  monument 

Of  merit  h^  to  all  th'  infernal  host. 

Easing  their  passage  henbe,  for  intercourse,  ^60 

Or  transmigration,  as  their  kx  aball  lead. 

Nor  can  I  miss  the  way,  so  strMgly  drawn 

By  this  new  felt  attraction  and  instinct. 

Whom  thus  the  meagre  shadow  apawer'd  sood* 
Go  whither  fate  and  inclination  strong  965 

Leads  thee ;  I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  eft 
The  way,  thou  leading,  such  a  sent  I  draw 
Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable,  and  taste 
The  savour  of  Death  from  all  things  there  that  live : 
Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  tliou  enterprisest  s7o' 

Be  wanting,  but  afford  thee  equal  aid. 

So  saying,  with  delight  he  snuflPd  the  smell 


S60.  — ;/br  tiifcreoifr«. 
Or  iranswttgntion,  as  their  lot 
ihatl  lead.'] 
Intercourte,  jmamg  frequently 
btekwftrd  flRaforwaxd;  trangmi^ 
grtiihn,  qaitting  hell  once  for  all 
t^inhshitthenewcreattoR;  they 
were  unoertain  which  their  lot 
•hoald  be.    Richardson, 

S6S.  By  this  new  felt  attrac- 
Hon  and  instinci,']     He  uses  in- 


sthtct  hefe  as  a  subetantivey  abd 
in  other  places  as  a  participle^  in 
the  same  manner  ttnd  ill  th« 
same  sense  as  the 'Latins  use 
imtmcttts:  but  instances  of  hta 
using  English  words  as  Latin 
words  are  innittnerable. 

266.        ■  nor  err 

The  f»fly,] 
Nor  mistake  the  way.    A  re- 
markable expression. 
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Of  mortal  change  on  earth.     As  when  a  flock 

Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 

Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field,  275 

Where  armies  lie  incamp'd,  come  flying,  lur^d 

With  sent  of  living  carcases  designed 

For  death,  the  following  day,  in  bloody  fight  ; 

So  sen  ted  the  grim  Feature,  and  upturnM 

His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air,  280 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far. 


273.  As  when  a  flock 

Of  ravenous  fowl,  &c.] 
Of  vultures  particularly  it  is  said 
by  Pliny,  tliit  they  will  fly  three 
days  beforehand  to  places  where 
Aere  are  future  carcases.  Trl- 
duo  autem  antea  volare  eos,  ubi 
cadavera  futura  sunt.  JLib.  x. 
c.  6.  And  (what  probably  gave 
occasion  to  this  similitude  in 
Milton)  Lucan  has  described  the 
iBvenous  birds  that  followed  the 
Roman  camps,  and  scented  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia.  vii.  831. 

Jamqne  dia  volucres  civilia  castra 

secutce 
Conveniunt 

nunqnam  se  tan  to  vulture  coeluiu 
Induit,  aut   plures  pxtsserunt  aera 

pennse. 

And  to  this  let  me  add,  what 
Mr.  Thyer  has  quoted  fVom 
Aldrovandus.  Quod  autem  ali- 
qui  addunt,  tarn  sagadter  odorari 
vultures,  ut  biduo  triduove,  imo 
septenis,  ut  alii,  diebus  ante  ea 
loca  circumvolent,  in  quibus  ca- 
davera futura  sunt,  inepte  san^ 
ad  odorandi  facultatem  refertur, 
cum  eorum,  quse  necdum  sunt; 
cadavemm  nullus  odor  esse  pos- 
sit.  Sensus  enim  pracsentium 
est.    Quare  ad  quandam  augu- 

VOL.  II. 


randi  vim,  si  sic  loqni  possumus, 
id  pertinere  putandum  est.  Ri- 
diculc  igitur  Georgius  Pictorius, 

Hanc  volucrem  nammt   luces   tre9 

nosse  cadaver 
Venturum,  olfactu  tarn  viget  hac 

volucris. 

Aldrov.  Ornith.  lib.  2. 

I  shall  not  undertake  absolutely 
to  defend  Milton's  introducing  a 
fabulous  story  by  way  of  simile  i 
yet  I  think  in  this  place  it  may 
be  {Mirdoned,  since  no  other  illus- 
tration could  have  been  found  so 
pat  to  the  present  case. 

£80.  His  noilril  wide  into  the 
murky  ciir,] 

El  patulis  captavit  naribus  auras. 

Virg.  Georg.  i.  376. 

Murky  air,  black  tainted  air. 
Spenser  has  mirksome  air.  Faery 
Queen,  b.  i.  c.  v.  st.  28. 

Through  mirkscme  air  her  ready  way. 
she  makes. 

And  the  Glossary  to  Spenser  ex- 
plains mirksome  by  obscure,  filthy. 
I  find  Shakespeare  too  uses  the 
word  murky.  Lady  Macbeth 
says  in  her  sleep.  Hell  ii  murky ^ 
act  V. 

281 .  Sagacious]  Quick  of  scent. 
Sagire  enim,  sentire  acute  ^st; 
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Then  both  from  out  hell  gates  into  the  waste 

Wide  anarchy  of  Chaos  damp  and  dark 

Flew  diverse,  and  with  pow^r  (their  pow'r  waS  gveai) 

Hovering  upon  the  waters,  what  they  met  $85 

Solid  or  slimy,  as  in  raging  sea 

Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove 

From  each  side  shoaling  tow'ards  the  mouth  of  hell : 

As  when  two  polar  winds,  blowing  adverse 

Upon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive  290 

Mountains  of  ice,  that  stop  th'  imagined  way 

Beyond  Petsora  eastward,  to  the  rich 

Cathaian  coast«     The  aggregated  soil 

Death  with  his  mace  petrific,  cold  and  dry. 

As  with  a  trident  smote,  and  fixM  as  firm  995 

As  Delos  floating  once  ;  the  rest  his  look 


ex  qao  sagaces  dicti  canes.  Cic. 
de  Divinat  A  fit  comparison 
for  the  chief  hell-hound.  Hume. 
381).  ^s  when  two  polar  winds, 
&c.]  Sin  and  Death,  flying  into 
different  parts  of  Chaos,  and 
driving  all  the  matter  they  meet 
with  there  in  shoals  towards  the 
mouth  of  hell,  are  compared  to 
two  polar  winds,  north  and  south, 
blowing  adverse  upon  the  Cronian 
sea,  the  northern  frozen  sea,  (A 
Thule  unius  diei  navigatione 
mare  concretum,  a  nonnullis  Cro- 
nium  appellatur.  Plin.  Nat  Hist, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  I6.)  and  driving  to- 
getficr  mountains  of  ice,  that  stop 
ih*  imagind  way,  the  north-east 
passage  as  it  is  called,  which  so 
many  have  attempted  to  dis- 
cover*  Beyond  Pethora  eastward, 
the  most  north-eastern  province 
of  Muscovy,  io  the  rich  Cathaian 


coast,  Cathay  or  Catay,  a  country 
of  Asia  and  the  northern  part  of 
China. 

296.  As  Delos  floating  once ;] 
An  island  in  the  Archipelaffo  said 
to  have  floated  about  in  me  sea, 
till  it  became  the  birth  place 
of  Apollo.  Callimachus,  in  his 
hymn  called  Delos,  has  given  a 
most  enchanting  description  of 
this  matter.     Richardson. 

296.  -^the  rest  kis  look  &c.] 
In  Mlltons  own  editions  the 
passage  was  thus, 

the  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour  not  to 

move. 
And  with  Asphaltic  slime;  broad  as 

the  gate, 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell  the  ga* 

ther*d  beach 
They  fastcn'd. 

A  difficult  passage,  which  Dr. 
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Bound  with  Gorgoiiian  rigour  not  to  move ; 

And  with  Aspbaltrc  slime,  broad  as  the  gate, 

Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell  the  gathered  beach 

They  fastenM,  apd  the  mole  immense  wrought  on    soo 

Over  the  foamiflg  deep  high  arched,  a  bridge 

Of  length  prodigious,  joining  to  ihe  wall 

Immoveable  of  this  now  fenceless  world 


Bentley  perceived  and  tried  to 
mend.  To  Gorgonian  rigour  he 
«)bjectSt  that  the  rigour  or  hard- 
ness was  not  in  the  Gorgon*s 
look,  but  in  the  object  turned 
into  stone.  And  so  it  may  be 
understood  here — a  rigour  such 
as  was  caused  by  the  Gorgon*s 
look.  Milton  has  the  authority 
of  Claudian  for  expressing  him- 
self thus, 

"-^gida  cum  Gorgone  Perseus.^ 

I«  Ruffin.  i.  279. 

Again,  the  Doctor  objects  to. 
And  with  Asphaltic  slime,  because 
then  the  construction  would  be, 
his  look  bound  it  with  slime.  I 
agree  with  him  that  this  could 
not  come  from  Milton.  There 
is  only  one  way  (1  think)  in 
which  all  these  difficulties  are 
to  be  got  over,  and  that  is  by 
changing  two  of  the  points  in 
the  passage,  and  reading  thus ; 

the  rest  bis  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour  not  to 

move. 
And  with  Asphaltic  slime,  broad  as 

the  gate. 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell,  the  gac 

ther*d  beach 
They  fasteoM,— ^~ 

The  first  part  of  the  passage, 
ending  at  viove,  I  understand  as 


relating  only  to  the  hardening 
the  soft  and  slimy  substances: 
and  all  the  rest  seems  to  relate 
to  the  fastening  the  foundation 
with  Asphaltic  slime  to  the  roots 
of  hell.     Pearce, 

It  appears  that  by  the  rest  we 
are  to  understand  the  sinny  parts, 
as  distinguished  from  the  solid 
or  soil:  and  it  would  be  very 
absurd  to  say,  that  his  look 
bound  the  slimy  parts  wUh 
Asphaltic  slime  or  as  wUh  As-* 
phaltic  sUme,  which  Dr.  Bentley 
proposed.  It  is  much  easier  to 
suppose  with  Mr.  Richardson, 
that  the  comma  after  mtwe  and 
the  semicolon  after  slime  have 
changed  places,  and  that  the 
passage  should  be  read  thus, 

■      the  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian   rigour   not 

to  move ; 
And  with  Asphaltic  slime»  broad  as 

the  gate. 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell  Ac. 

The  sense  is  then  the  very  same 
as  in  the  foregoing  most  excel* 
lent  remark  of  Dr.  Pearce's,  and 
we  venture  to  print  it  accord- 
ingly. We  generally  follow 
carefully  Milton's  own  punc* 
tuatioUj  but  though  he  wa^ 
extremely  accurate,  yet  he  was 
not  always  infallible. 
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Forfeit  to  Death  ;  from  hence  a  passage  broad, 
Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive  down  to  hell.  505 

So,  if  great  things  to  small  may  be  compared, 
Xerxes,  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  yoke. 
From  Susa  his  Memnonian  palace  high 
Came  to  the  sea,  and  over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  joined,  310 

And  scourged  with  many  a  stroke  th*  indignant  waves. 


S04.  — 'from  hence  a  passage 

broad. 
Smooth,  easy,  inoffensive  down 
to  hell.'] 
AQuding  perhaps  to  Virgil,  ^n. 
vi.  126. 

•— facilis  descensus  Averni : 

Or  to  the  paths  of  wickedness, 
Hesiod.  £^.  i.  2B5, 

Tffy  fUf  CM  MM»»rtir»  nut  iXa^v  imv 
tXurimi 

tyyti$t  utnu 

Jortin* 

Wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  io  destrvction. 
Matt  vii.  IS.     Greenwood. 

305.  —'—inoffensive'}  Unem- 
barrassed; without  stop  or  ob- 
struction. A  Latin  mode  of 
speech.     Johnson, 

SQ6.  So  Xerxes  &c.]  This 
simile  is  very  exact  and  beau- 
tiful. As  Sin  and  Death  built  a 
bridge  over  Chaos  to  subdue  and 
enslave  mankind :  So,  tf  great 
things  to  small  may  be  compared. 
Si  parva  licet  componere  ma- 
gnis,  as  Virgil  says,  Georg.  iv. 
176.  Xerxes,  the  Persian  mo- 
narch, to  bring  the  free  states 
of  Greece  under  his  yoke,  came 
from  Susa,  the  chief  city  of 
Susiana,  a  province  of  Persia, 


the  residence  of  the  Persian 
monarchs,  called  Memnonia  by 
Herodotus,  of  Memnon  who 
built  it  and  reigned  there ;  and 
over  Hellespont  bridging  his  fvay, 
and  building  a  bridge  over 
Hellespont,  the  narrow  sea  by 
Constantinople,  that  divides 
Europe  from  Asia,  to  march  his 
large  army  over  it,  Europe  with 
Asia  join'd,  and  scourg'd  with 
many  a  stroke  th'  indignant 
waves ;  .alluding  particularly  to 
Xerxes*s  madness  in  ordering 
the  sea  to  be  whipped  for  the 
loss  of  some  of  his  ships  $ 
indignant  waves,  scorning  and 
TSL^ing  to  be  so  confined,  as 
Virgil  says,  Pontem  indignaius 
Araxes,  ^n.  viii.  728.  and 
Georg.  ii.  162. 

Atque  indignatum  magois  stridoribas 
equor. 

Lucan  has  likewise  made  a 
simile  of  Xerxes's  bridge  over 
the  Hellespont.    Pharsal.  ii.  672. 

Tales  fama  canit   tumidum    super 

a^quora  Xerxem 
Conttruxiste  vias,  multum  cum  pon- 

tibus  aususy 
Europamque   Asiee,   Sestonquc   ad- 

inovit  Abydo, 
Incessitque  fretum  nipidi  super  Hd- 

lesponti. 
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Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  art 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock, 
Over  the  vexM  abyss,  following  the  track 
Of  Satan  to  the  self  same  place  where  he 
First  lighted  from  his  wing,  and  landed  safe 
From  out  of  Chaos,  to  the  outside  bare 
Of  this  round  world :  with  pins  of  adamant 
And  chains  they  made  all  fast,  too  fest  they  made 
And  durable ;  and  now  in  little  space 
The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heaven 
And  of  this  world,  and  on  the  lefl  hand  hell 
With  long  reach  interposed ;  three  several  ways 


315 


sso 


312. 


'by  wondroM  art 


Poni'^cal,'] 
By  the  strange  art  of  raising 
bridges.  Pontifex,  the  high 
priest  of  the  Romans,  had  that 
Dame  from  pons  a  bridge  and 
facere  to  make:  Quia  sublicius 
pons  a  Pontificibus  factus  est 
primum,  et  restitatus  saepc^  ac- 
cording to  Varro.     Hume. 

Art  pontifical,  this  is  a  very 
bad  expression  to  signify  the  art 
of  building  bridges,  and  yet  to 
suppose  a  pun  would  be  worse^ 
as  if  the  Roman  priesthood  were 
as  ready  to  make  the  way  easy 
to  hell,  as  Sin  and  Deaw  did. 
Warburton. 

317,  From  out  of  Chaos,  to  the 
outside  bare"]  In  Milton's  own 
editions  the  verses  are  thus, 

Of  Satan,   to  the  self  same  place 

where  he 
First  lighted  from  hie  wing»  and 

landed  aafe 
From  out  of 'Chaos  to  the  outside 

bare  ^. 

Is  not  here  another  instance  of 


iklse  pointing?  and  should  not 
the  comma  after  Satan  be  omit- 
ted, and  be  inserted  after  Chaos  ? 
and  is  not  this  the  construction 
of  the  whole  passage  ?  Now  had 
they  brought  the  work — 07)er  the 
vexed  abyss^^to  the  outside  bare 
of  this  round  world,  following  the 
track  of  Satan  to  the  se/f  same 
place  where  he  first  lighted  from 
kls  wing,  and  landed  sqfe  from 
out  of  Chaos,  We  venture  to 
print  it  accordingly,  not  know- 
ing well  how  to  make  sense  and 
grammar  of  it  otherwise.    . 

3^2.  —on  i/te  left  hand  helt\ 
He  places  hell  on  the  left  hand» 
according  to  our  Saviour*s  de- 
scription of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. Then  shall  he  say  unto 
them  on  the  l^t  hand.  Matt.  xxy.. 
41.  or  rather  according  to  Vir- 
gil, who  makes  hell  to  lie  on 
the  left  hand,  as  Elysium  lay  oo 
the  right,  iEn.  vi.  542. 

—At  laeva  malorum 
Ezercet  pcenas,  et  ad  impla  tartara 
raittit, 
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In  sight,  t6  each  of  these  three  places  led. 

And  now  their  way  to  earth  they  had  descried,         S25 

To  Paradise  first  tending,  when  behold 

Satan  in  likeness  of  an  angel  bright 

Betwixt  the  Centaur  and  the  Scorpion  steering 

His  zenith,  while  the  sun  in  Aries  rose : 

Disguis'd  he  came,  but  those  his  children  dear         szo 

Their  parent  soon  discern'd,  though  in  disguise. 

He  after  Eve  seduc'd,  un minded  slunk 

Into  the  wood  fast  by,  and  changing  shape 

To*  observe  the  sequel,  saw  his  guileful  act 

By  Eve,  though  all  unweeting,  seconded  S35 

Upon  her  husband,  saw  their  shame  that  sought 

Vain  covertures  ;  but  when  he  saw  descend 

The  Son  of  God  to  judge  them,  terrified 

He  fled,  not  hoping  to  escape,  but  shun 

The  present,  fearing  guilty  what  his  wrath  sio 


328.  Bettoixt  the  Centaur  and 
the  Scorpion  steering 

Mis  zenith,  while  tlie  sun  in 
Aries  rose :] 
Alluding  to  a  ship  steering  her 
course  betwixt  two  islands:  so 
Satan  directed  his  way  between 
these  two  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
upwards:  the  senith  is  over- 
head.    Richardson. 

Dr!  Bentley  puts  a  comma 
after  steering ;  but  there  should 
be  none ;  for  the  sense  is,  steer" 
ing  to  Jus  senith,  or  upwards, 
towards  the  outside  of  this  round 
world,  from  whence  he  had 
come  down,  ver;  317.  Besides 
the  Doctor  instead  of  rose  reads 
rode:  but  it  was  evening,  when 
Messiah  came  and  passed  the 


sentence  on  the  transgressors, 
ver.  92.  and  after  that  Sin  and 
Death  made  the  bridge ;  so  that 
the  sun  might  be  rising  in  Aries, 
when  they  met  Satan  steering  his 
zenith.  And  this  is  confirmed 
by  what  follows  here  in  ver. 
341,  &c.     Pearce. 

Satan  to  avoid  being  disco- 
vered (as  he  had  been  before, 
iv.  569,  &c.)  by  Uriel  regent  of 
the  sun,  takes  care  to  keep  at  as 
great  a  distance  as  possible,  and 
therefore  while  the  sun  rose  in 
JrieSy  he  steers  his  course  di- 
rectly upwards  betwixt  the  Cen^ 
taur  and  the  Scorpion,  two  con- 
stellations which  lay  in  a  quite 
different  part  of  the  heavens 
ft'om  Aries. 
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Might  suddenly  inflict ;  that  past,  returned 
By  night,  and  listening  where  the  hapless  pair 
Sat  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  varioiis^plaint. 
Thence  gathered  his  own  doom,  which  understood 
Not  instant,  but  of  future  time,  with  joy  S45 

And  tidings  fraught,  to  hell  he  now  returned, 
And  at  the  brink  of  Chaos,  near  the  foot 
Of  this  new  wondrous  pontifice,  unhopM 
Met  who  to  meet  him  came,  his  offspring  dear. 
Great  joy  was  at  their  meeting,  and  at  sight-  350 

Of  that  stupendous  bridge  his  joy  increase. 
Long  he  admiring  stood,  till  Sin,  his  fair 
Inchanting  daughter,  thus  the  silence  broke. 

O  Parent,  these. are  thy  magnific  deeds, 
Thy  trophies,  which  thou  view'st  as  not  thine  own  ;  S55 
Thou  art  their  author  and  prime  architect : 
For  I  no  sooner  in  my  heart  divined. 
My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  joined  in  connexion  sweet. 
That  thou  on  earth  hadst  prospered,  which,  thy  looks  360 


344.  — ^tr^tr^  undentood 
Not  instant,  but  of  future  time, 
with  Joy,  &c.] 
In  Milton's  oWn  editions,  and  in 
all  the  rest  which  I  have  seen 
till  Mr.  Fenton's  and  Dr.  Bent- 
ley's,  it  was  falsely  printed 
thus, 

which  undentood 
Not  instant,  but  of   future    time. 
With  joy  &c. 

But  the  sense  evidently  shews 
that  the  sentence  should  be  con- 
tinued: From  their  discourse 
Satan  gathered   his  own    doom, 


which  being  understood  not  in- 
stant, but  of  future  time,  he  now 
returned  with  Joy  to  helL 

345.     with  jotf 

And  tidings  fraught,'] 
That  is,  with  joyful  tidings.  So 
Virgil,  Munera  Itetitiamque  Dei, 
Mn.  i.  6S6.  for  munera  lata. 
Squamis  auroque,  JEu.  viiL  436. 
for  aureis  squamis.     Richardson. 

348.  Of  this  netv  wondrous 
pontyice,']  The  new  bridge,  the 
effect  of  wondrous  art  pontifical, 
vcr.  312. 
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Now  also  evidence,  but  straigbt  I  felt 

Though  distant  from  thee  worlds  between,  yet  felt 

That  I  must  after  thee  with  this  thy  «ion, 

Such  fatal  consequence  unites  us  three : 

Hell  could  no  longer  bold  us  in  her  bounds, 

Nor  this  unvoyageable  gulf  obscure 

Detain  from  following  thy  illustrious  track. 

Thou  hast  achievM  our  liberty,  confined 

Within  hell  gates  till  now,  thou  us  impower^d 

To  fortify  thus  far,  and  overlay 

With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyss. 

Thine  now  is  all  this  world ;  thy  virtue'  hath  won 

What  thy  hands  builded  not,  thy  wisdom  gainM 

With  odds  what  war  hath  lost,  and  fully ^  avenged 

Our  foil  in  heaven ;  here  thou  shalt  monarch  reign,  375 

There  didst  not ;  there  let  him  still  victor  sway, 

As  battle  hath  adjudg'd,  from  this  new  world 

Retiring,  by  his  own  doom  alienated, 

And  henceforth  monarchy  with  thee  divide 

Of  all  things  parted  by  th^  empyreal  bounds, 

His  quadrature,  from  thy  orbicular  world. 

Or  try  thee  now  more  dange'rous  to  his  throne. 


S60 


S68.    Thou   hast  achiev'd  our 
liberty,  confined 

Within  hell  gates  till  no«?,— ] 
Our  is  the  same  as  of  us:  and 
Milton  means,  the  liberty  of  us 
confined  till  now  in  hell.  See 
more  .instances  of  this,  iv.  1^9' 
yiii.  42S.  and  ix.  908.     Pearce, 

381.  His  quadrature,  from  thy 
orlnculqr.  world,']  This  world  is 
{frbiculiir  or  round ;  the  empyreal 
heaven  is  a  quadrature  or  square. 
Our    author    had   said   before. 


book  ii.  1048.  that  it  was  unde- 
termined square  or  round,  and  so 
it  might  be  to  Satan  viewing  it 
at  that  distance:  but  here  he 
follows  the  opinion  of  Gass^idus 
and  others,  who  say  that  the 
empyr^uni  or  heaven  of  heavens 
is  of  a  square  figure,  because  the 
holy  city  in  the  Revelation  is  so 
described.  Rev.  xxi.  I6.  And  the 
city  lietk  four-square,  and  the 
length  is  as  large  as  the  breadth.^ 
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Whom  thus  the  prince  of  darkness  answered  glad. 
Fair  daughter,  and  thou  son  and  grandchild  both, 
High  proof  ye  now  have  giv'n  to  be  the  race  3S5 

Of  Satan,  (for  I  glory  in  the  name. 
Antagonist  of  heaven's  almighty  King,) 
Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 
Th'  infernal  empire,  that  so  near  beav'n's  door 
Triumphal  with  triumphal  act  have  met,  390 

Mine  with  this  glorious  work,  and  made  one  realm 
Hell  and  this  world,  one  realm,  one  continent 
Of  easy  tho^oughfere.     Therefore  while  I 
Descend  through  darkness,  on  your  road  with  ease, 
To  my  associate  powers,  them  to  acquaint  395 

With  these  successes,  and  with  them  rejoice, 
You  two  this  way,  among  these  numerous  orbs 
All  yours,  right  down  to  Paradise  descend ; 
There  dwell  and  reign  in  bliss,  thence  on  the  earth 
Dominion  exercise  and  in  the  air,  400 

Chiefly  on  man,  sole  lord  of  all  declared. 
Him  first  make  sure  your  thrall,  and  lastly  kill. 
My  substitutes  I  send  ye,  and  create 
Pleuipotent  on  earth,  of  matchless  might 
Issuing  from  me :  on  your  joint  vigour  now  406 


883.  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness] Satan  may  well  be  so 
called,  since  his  angels  are  styled 
in  S<^ptiure,  the  rulers  of  the 
darknea  of  this  worlds  Eph.  vL 
12. 

386.  ^-^for  I  glory  in  the  name, 

Antofioniii  &c.] 
The  name  Satan  signifies  A/tta- 
gonist  or  Adversary,  as  we  ol>- 
served  before. 


391*  '^^and  made  one  realm 
Hell  and  this  world,  one  realm, 
o}ie  continent  &c.] 
This  is  the  general  reading; 
but  Mr.  Fenton  and  Dr.  Bentley 
have  both  in  the  second  line 
very  absurdly  printed  our  realm, 
though  the  Doctor  places  one  in 
the  margin,  as  if  it  were  a  con- 
jecture of  his  own. 
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My  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends, 
Through  Sin  to  Death  expos'd  by  ray  exploit.  • 
If  your  joint  pow^r  prevail,  th^  afiairs  of  hell 
No  detriment  need  fear ;  go  and  be  strong. 

So  saying  he  dismissM  them  ;  they  with  speed     410 
Their  course  through  thickest  constellations  held. 
Spreading  their  bane ;  the  blasted  stars  looked  wan. 
And  planets,  planet-struck,  real  eclipse 


408.  prevails]    So  it  is  in 

the  first  edition  j  in  the  second  it 
is  pretaUs. 

409.  No  detriment  need  fear ;"] 
Here  our  author  plainly  alhides 
to.  the  charge  given  by  the 
Roman  senate  to  the  supreme 
magistrate  in  tiroes  of  danger — 
providere  nequid  resp.  detrimenii 
accipiat.    Thyer. 

409.  go   and  be  strong.] 

Satan  encourages  Sin  and  Death 
in  much  the  same  words  as 
Moses  does  Joshua.  Deut.  zxxi. 
7,8. 

412.  Spreading  their  bane;] 
Ovid's  description  of  the  jour- 
ney of  Envy  to  Athens,  and 
Milton's  of  Sin  and  Death's 
to  Paradise,  have  a  great  re- 
semblance. But  whatever  Mil- 
ton imitates,  he  adds  a  creatness 
to  it ;  as,  in  this  place,  he  alters 
Ovida  flowers,  herbs,  people, 
and  cities  to  stars,  planets,  and 
worlds.    Ovid,  Met.  ii.  791. 

Quacunque  ingreditur,  florentia  pro* 

terit  arva, 
Exuritque  herbas,  et  summa  cocu- 

mina  earpit ; 
Afflatuque    suo    populoB,    urbcsque 

domosque 
Polluii. 

where  she  steers 
Her  baneful  course^a  mighty  blast 
ap|)earsy 


Mildews  ond  blights ;  the  meadows 

are  defaced. 
The  fields,  the  fiow*rs  and  the  wfaoic 

year's  laid  waste ; 
On  mortals  next,  and  peopled  towns 

she  falls. 
And    breathes    a    burning    plague 

among  their  walls.        Adduom^ 

See  An  Essay  upon  MUion*s  tint* 
tatiofis  of  the  Ancients,  p.  42. 

412.  — ili£  blasted  stars  looked 
wan,  &C.1  Much  in  the  same 
manner  Marino  describes  his 
Jealousy  sallying  out  into  the 
world.    Ad.  cant.  xii.  st.  29. 

Toftto  cbe  fuor  de  !a  spelonca  oscura 
Use)  quel  sozzo  vomito  d'infemo. 
Sen  tiro  i  fiori  intomo,  e  la  verdora 
Fiati  di  peste,  et  aliti  d'Auemo. 
Poria  ed  cifflio  huiujridir  natwra, 
Inharridire  it  bd  pianeia  etemOp 
Intorbiditr  le  stelle,  egli  dememti* 

So  Tasso    speaking  of  AlecCo. 
Gier.  Lib.  cant.  ix.  st.  1 . 

Si  parte,  e  doue  passa  i  campi  lieti 
Secca,  e  pallido  il  sol  si  fa  repente. 

Thyer. 

4 1 S,  And  planets,  planet-struck,] 
We  say  of  a  thing  when  it  ia 
blasted  and  withered,  that  it  ia 
planet-struck;  and  that  is  now 
applied  to  the  planets  them- 
selves. And  what  a  sublime 
idea  doth  it  give  us  of  the  de- 
vastations  of  bin  and  Death  I 
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Then  suffered.     Th^  other  way  Satan  went  down 

The  causey  to  hell  gate ;  on  either  side  4i5 

Disparted  Chaos  over  built  exclaim'd, 

And  with  rebounding  surge  the  bars  assaiPd, 

That  scornM  his  indignation :  -through  the  gate, 

TVide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  passed, 

And  all  about  found  desolate ;  for  those  4S0 

Appointed  to  sit  there,  had  left  their  charge. 

Flown  to  the  upper  world  ;  the  rest  were  all 

Far  to  th^  inland  retired,  about  the  walls 

Of  Pandemonium,  city  and  proud  scfat 

Of  Lucifer,  so  by  allusion  calPd  425 

Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragon'd. 

There  kept  their  watch  the  legions,  while  the  Grand 

In  council  sat,  solicitous  what  chance 

Might  intercept  their  empe^ror  sent ;  so  he 

Departing  gave  command,  and  they  observed.  430 

As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe 


417*  And  usith  rebounding  surge 

the  barn  assailed. 
Thai  9cofn*d  hu  indignation :] 
Virg.  Georg.  ii.  I6I. 

— Lucrinoque  addita  claustre, 
Alque  indignatum  magnis  stridori- 
bus  iBquor. 

426.  — fWftfgon'd.]  Of  para- 
gonner  (French)  to  be  equal  to, 
to  be  like,  of  sne^^  juxta  and 
ayt/r  certamen.  An  exact  idea 
or  likeness  of  a  thing,  able  to 
oooteat  with  the  original.  Hume. 

4Si.  As  when  the  Tartar  &c.] 
As  when  the  Tartar  retreats  from 
his  Muscovite  enemy,  over  the 
snowy  plains  by  Astracan,  a  con- 
siderable part'  of  the  Czar's  do- 
minioii,  formerly   a    Tartarian 


kingdom,  with  a  capital  city  of 
the  same  name,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Volga^  at  its  fall 
into  the  Caspian  sea,  or  Bactrian 
Sophia  or  the  Persian  Emperor^ 
named  Bactrian  of  Bactria,  one 
of  the  greatest  and  richest  pro- 
vinces of  Persia,  lying  near  the 
Caspian  Sea;  from  the  horns  of 
Turkish  crescent,  from  his  Turk- 
ish enemies  who  bear  the  homed 
moon,  the  crescent  in  their  en- 
signs ;  leaves  all  waste  beyond  the 
realm  of  jfladule,  the  greater 
Armenia,  called  by  the  Turks 
(under  whom  the  greatest  part 
of  it  is)  Aladule,  of  its  last  ^ng 
Aladules,  slain  by  Selynuis  the 
first,  in  his  retreat  to  Tauris,  a 
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By  Astracan  over  the  snowy  plains 

Retires,  or  Bactrian  Sophi  from  the  horns 

Of  Turkish  crescent,  leaves  all  waste  beyond 

The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  retreat  435 

To  Tauris  or  Casbeen :  So  these  the  late 

Heav'n-banishM  host,  left  desert  utmost  hell 

Many  a  dark  league,  reduced  in  careful  watch 

Round  their  metropolis,  and  now  expecting 

Each  hour  their  great  adventurer  from  the  search      440 

Of  foreign  worlds :  he  through  the  midst  unmark'd. 

In  show  plebeian  angel  militant 


' 


great  city  in  the  kiRgdom  of 
Persia,  now  called  Kcbatana^ 
sometime  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  but  in  l603  retaken  by 
Abas,  king  of  Persia;  or  Cos- 
been,  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
of  Persia,  in  the  province  of 
Ayrach,  formerly  Parthia,  to- 
wards the  Caspian  Sea,  where 
the  Persian  monarchs  made  their 
residence  after  the  loss  of  Tau- 
ris, from  which  it  is  distant 
sixty- five  German  miles  to  the 
louth^east     Hume. 

4S3,  — ^r  Bactrian  Sophifrom 
the  horns 

Of  Turkish  CTescenjt,'\ 
From  is  often  used  by  Milton 
without  expressing  the  parti- 
ciple, which  yet  is  to  be  sup- 
plied in  the  sense.  See  ii.  542. 
riii.  213.  and  ix.  SQ6.    Pearce, 

441. — he  through  the  midst 
unmarked,  &c]  This  account 
of  Satan's  passing  unmarked 
through  the  midst  of  the  angels, 
and  ascending  his  throne  invi« 
sible;,  and  seeing  diere  about  him 
himself  unseen,  and  then  burst- 
ing £drth,  as  from  a  cloud,  in 


glory,  seems  to  be  copied  from 
a  like  adventure  of  JBneas,  Virg. 
Mn.  i.  4S9« 

Infert  se    septus    nebula   (minbile 

dictu) 
Per  mediost  miscetque  viris,  neqtie 

cemitar  uIU. — 
Dissimulojit,  et  nube  cava  speculan- 

tur  atnictl— 
Vix  ca  fatus  erat,  teum  circumfusa 

repente 
Sdndit  se  nubes*  et  in  aethe»  purgat 

apertum. 
Restitit  MneaSf  clarftque  in  luoe  le- 

fulsit, 
Os  humerosque  Deo  sinilis. 

Then  entering  at  the  gate, 
CoQceal'd  in  clouds,  (prodigioua  to 

relate) 
He  mix'd,  unmark'd,  among  the  busy 

throng. 
Borne  by  the  tide,  and  peasM  unseen 

along. 
But  doubtful  of  the  wishM  event,  he 

stajSt 
And    from    the    hollow    cloud    his 

friends  surveys 
Scarce  had  he  spoken,  when  the  cloud 

gave  way. 
The  misu  flew  upward,  and  dissolv'd 

in  day : 
The  Trojan  chief  appeared  in  open 

eight, 
August  in  visage,  and  serenely  bright. 

Drydeiim 
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Of  lowest  order,  pass'd  ;  and  from  the  door 

Of  that  Plutonian  hall,  invisible 

Ascended  his  high  throne,  which  under  state  4,4,5 

Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th'  upper  end 

Was  placed  in  regal  lustre.     Down  a  while 

He  sat,  and  round  about  him  saw  unseen  : 

At  last  as  from  a  cloud  his  fulgent  head 

And  shape  star-bright  appeared,  or  brighter,  clad      450 

With  what  permissive  glory  since  his  fall 

Was  left  him,  or  false  glitter :  all  amazM 

At  that  so  sudden  blaze  the  Stygian  throng 

Bent  their  asptet,  and  whom  they  wishM  beheld. 

Their  mighty  chief  returnM :  loud  was  th'  acclaim  :  455 


445. — state]  A  canopy ;  a  co- 
vering of  dimity.  Thus  Dray- 
ton, fol.  ed.  p.  73.  col.  1. 

While  she  sate  under  an  ataU  of 
lowne. 

and  again,  Pulyolb.  s.  xxvi.  vol.  lii. 
p.  1168.  Compare  Par.  Lo?tj  vii. 
440.  Arcades,  81.     T.  Warton, 

At55.  Their  mighty  chitf  re- 
turn'd :']  We  are  in  the  next 
place  to  consider  the  infernal 
agents  under  the  view  which 
Milton  has  given  us  of  them  in 
this  book.  It  is  observed  by 
those  who  would  set  forth  the 
greatness  of  Virgil's  plan,  that 
ne  conducts  his  reader  throu^^h 
all  the  parts  of  the  earth  which 
were  discovered  in  his  time. 
Asia,  Afric>  and  Europe  are  the 
several  scenes  of  his  fable.  The 
plan  of  MiIton*s  poem  is  of  an 
infinitely  greater  extent,  and 
fills  the  mind  with  many  more 
astonishing  circumstances.  Sa- 
tan, having  surrounded  the  earth 
seven  times,  departs  at  length 


from  Paradise.  We  then 
him  steering  his  course  among 
the  constellations,  and  after  hav*- 
ing  traversed  the  whole  creation, 
pursuing  his  voyage  through  the 
Chaos,  and  entering  into  his 
own  infernal  dominions.  His 
first  appearance  in  the  assembly 
of  fallen  angels,  is  worked  up 
with  circumstances  which  give  a 
delightful  surprise  to  the  reader ; 
but  there  is  no  incident  in 
the  whole  poem  which  does  this 
more  than  the  transformation  of 
the  whole  audience,  that  fol- 
lows the  account  their  leader 
gives  them  of  his  expedition. 
The  gradual  change  of  Satan 
himself  is  described  after  Ovid's 
manner,  and  may  vie  with  any 
of  those  celebrated  transform- 
ations which  are  looked  upon  at 
the  most  beautiiul  parts  in  that 
poet's  works.  Milton  nevet 
fails  of  improving  his  own  hinta^ 
and  bestowing  the  last  finishing 
touches  to  every  incident  which 
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Forth  rush'd  in  baste  the  great  consulting  peers, 
Raised  from  their  dark  Divan,  and  with  like  joy 
Congratulant  approached  him,  who  with  hand 
Silence,  and  with  these  words  attention  won. 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers, 


is  admitted  into  his  poem.  The 
unexpected  hiss  which  rises  in 
this  episode^  the  dimensions  and 
hulk  of  Satan  so  much  superior 
to  those  of  the  infernal  spirits 
who  lay  under  the  same  trans- 
formations with  the  annual 
change  which  they  are  supposed 
to  suffer,  are  instances  of  this 
kind.  The  beauty  of  the  diction 
is  yery  remarkable  in  this  whole 
episode,  as  I  have  observed  be- 
fore the  great  judgment  with 
which  it  was  contrived.  Addi^ 
son* 

457-  Rais'd  from  their  dark 
Dioan,']  The  devils  are  fre- 
quently described  by  metaphors 
taken  from  the  Tarks.  Satan  is 
called  the  Sultan,  i.  348.  as  here 
the  council  is  styled  the  Divau. 
But  the  said  council  is  said  to 
sit  in  secret  conclave,  i.  79^- 

457*  And  it  is  called  a  gloomy 
consistory,  Par.  Reg.  i.  42.     E, 

460.  Thrones,  Domination*, 
Princedotns,  Virtues,  Ponfers,']  It 
is  common  with  Homer  to  make 
use  of  the  same  verse  several 
times,  and  especially  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  speeches;  but  I 
know  not  mchether  there  is  not 
more  of  simplicity  in  the  practice 
than  beauty.  Our  author  how- 
ever hath  done  the  same  with 
this  line;  but  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  artfully  he  has 
managed  it,  and  by  repeating  it 
every  time  gives  new  beauty  to 


it.  It  is  first  made  use  of  by 
God  the  Father,  when  he  de- 
clares his  Son  the  Messiah,  and 
appoints  him  Head  of  the  an- 
gels. Book  V.  600. 

Hear  all  ye  Angela,  progeny  of  lif  ht. 
Thrones,  Dominations,  PrincedcMns, 
Virtues,  Powers,  &c« 

Satan,  after  he  had  revolted  and 
drawn  his  legions  after  him  into 
the  limits  of  the  north,  makes 
use  of  it  again  in  allusion  to  the 
foregoing  speech  of  God  the 
Father,  and  questions  whether 
these  magnific  titles  were  not 
now  become  merely  titular,  ver. 

772. 

Thrones,  Dominations,  PrincedonVy 

Virtues,  Powers, 
If  the»e  magnific  titles  yet  remain 
Not  merely  titular  &c. 

The  Seraph  Abdiel  on  the  other 
side  repeats  it  likewise  after  God 
the  Father,  and  extols  his  good- 
ness in  having  so  named  the  an- 
gels,  ver.  8S9. 

Crown*d  them  with  gbry',  and  to 

their  glory  naniM 
Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms, 

Virtues,  Powers. 

And  now  Satan  addresses  his 
angels  with  it  again;  for  now, 
says  he,  I  may  declare  ye  such 
not  only  of  right,  but  in  posses- 
sion. So  that  the  repetition  of 
this  line  depends  all  along  upon 
the  first  ui»e  of  i^,  and  gives  a 
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For  in  possession  such,  not  only*  of  rightt  461 

I  call  ye  and  declare  ye  now,  returnM 

Successful  beyond  hope,  to  lead  ye  forth 

Triumphant  out  of  this  infernal  pit 

Abominable,  accursed,  the  house  of  woe,  465 

And  dungeon  of  our  tyrant :  now  possess. 

As  lords,  a  spacious  world,  to^  our  native  heaven 

Little  inferior,  by  my  adventure  hard 

With  peril  great  achievM.     Long  were  to  tell 

What  I  have  done,  what  suffered,  with  what  pain     470 

VoyagM  th^  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 

Of  horrible  confusion,  over  which 

By  Sin  and  Death  a  broad  way  now  is  pavM 

To  expedite  your  glorious  march  ;  but  I 

Toil'd  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forced  to  ride  475 

Th^  untractable  abyss,  plunged  in  the  womb 

Of  unoriginal  Night  and  Chaos  wild, 

That  jealous  of  their  secrets  fiercely^  oppos'd 

My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar 

Protesting  Fate  supreme ;  thence  how  I  found  480 


force  and  beauty  to  it,  which 
it  would  not  have  without  the 
repetition. 

475.  ToiPd  out  my  uncouth 
pauage,"]  My  strange  unusual 
nassage^  of  the  Saxon  uncud  un- 
known, ybrc*<i  to  ridelh*  untract" 
able  abyu,  as  in  ii.  540.  and  ride 
the  air,  in,  6$,  he  rode  with  dark- 
neu.  Hor.  Od.  iv.  iv.  44.  Per 
SiaUas  equitcofit  undas.  We  have 
also  in  Scripture  to  ride  upon  the 
vinds^  and  the  like  expressions. 

480.  Protesting  Fate  supreme'] 
Calling  upon  Fate  as  a  witness 


against  my  proceedings.  But 
this  seems  not  perfectly  to  agree 
with  the  account  in  book  the 
second.  It  was  indeed  with 
labour  and  difficulty  that  Satan 
journeyed  through  Chaos,  but 
we  do  not  read  of  Chaos  and  the 
other  powers  Jiercely  opposing 
him,  or  protesting  Fate  miih 
clamorous  uproar.  On  the  con- 
trary Chaos  bids  him 


-go  and  speed ; 


Havoc,  and  tpoiU  and  ruin  are  mj 
gain. 

But  Satan  is  here  extolling  his 
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The  new  created  world,  which  fame  in  heaven 

Long  had  foretold,  a  fabric  wonderful 

Of  absolute  perfection,  therein  Man 

Placed  in  a  Paradise,  by  our  exile 

Made  happy :  him  by  fraud  I  have  seduced  48^ 

From  his  Creator,  and  the  more  to'  increase 

Your  wonder,  with  an  apple ;  he  thereat 

Offended,  worth  your  laughter,  hath  giv'n  up 

Both  his  beloved  Man  and  all  his  world, 

To  Sin  and  Death  a  prey,  and  so  to  us,  490 

Without  our  hazard,  labour,  or  alarm, 

To  range  in,  and  to  dwell,  and  over  Man 

To  rule,  as  over  all  he  should  have  rul*d. 

True  is,  me  also  he  hath  judgM,  or  rather 

Me  not,  but  the  brute  serpent  in  whose  shape  495 

Man  I  deceivM :  that  which  to  me  belongs. 

Is  enmity,  which  he  will  put  between 

Me  and  mankind ;  I  am  to  bruise  his  heel ; 

His  seed,  when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head  : 


own  performances,  and  perhaps 
the  author  did  not  intend,  that 
the  father  of  lies  should  keep 
strictly  to  truth. 

480.  — thence  houj  I  fouud'] 
It  is  the  same  sentence  still  con- 
tinued^ and  refers  to  ver.  469. 
Long  were  to  tell  &c. 

484.  — hy  our  exile']  He  con- 
stantly places  the  accent  upon 
die  iast  syllable  in  exile,  as  Spen- 
ser likewise  does»  Faery  Queen, 
b.  i.  cant.  iii.  st.  3. 

Par  fh>m  all  peop]e*s  praise,  as  in 
exHe: 

but  now  it  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  upon 


the  first  syllable,  as  in  Pope's 
Epistle  to  Arbuthnot^  ver.  355. 

A  friend  in  dxUe^  or  a  father  dead- 

And  there  are  several  words 
whereof  we  have  altered  tiie 
pronunciation  from  that  of  our 
old  writers,  but  whether  we  have 
altered  it  for  the  better^  is  a' 
great  question. 

496.  ^-tkat  which  to  me  be^' 
longs,']  Our  author  understands 
the  sentence  (as  the  most  learned' 
and  orthodox  divines  do)  as  te-- 
ferring  partly  to  Satan  Ae  au- 
thor of  malice,  and  partly  to  the 
Serpent  the  instrument  of  it. 
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A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise,      500 
Or  much  more  grievous  pain  ?  Ye  have  th*  account 
Of  my  performance :  what  remains,  ye  Gods^ 
But  up  and  enter  now  into  full  bliss  ? 

So  having  said,  a  while  he  stood,  expecting 
Their  universal  shout  and  high  applause  50$ 

To  fill  his  ear,  when  contrary  he  hears 
On  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongues 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn;  he  wonder'd,  but  not  long 
Had  leisure,  wond'ring  at  himself  now  more ;  510 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare, 
His  arms  clung  to  his  ribs,  his  legs  intwining 
Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  fell 
A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone. 


513.  — iiU  supplanted  dawn  he 
feU]  We  may  observe  here  a 
siiupilar  beauty  and  elegance  in 
Muion*s  language,  and  that  is 
his  using  words  in  their  strict 
and  literal  sense^  which  are  com- 
monly applied  to  a  metaphorical 
meaning,  whereby  he  gives  pe- 
culiar force  to  his  expressions, 
and  the  literal  meaning  appears 
more  new  and  striking  than  the 
metaphor  itself.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  word  ttip- 
pianted,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  supplanto,  to  trip  up 
one's  heels  or  overthrow,  a  planta 
pedis  subtus'emota:  and  there 
are  abundance  of  other  examples 
in  several  parts  of  this  work,  but 
let  it  suffice  to  have  taken  notice 
of  it  here- once  for  all. 

514.  A  monitrous  serpent  on 
hii  belly  prone,']  Our  author^  io 

VOL.  U, 


describing  Satan's  transformation 
into  a  serpent,  had  no  doubt  in 
mind  the  transformation  of  Cad- 
mus in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Metamorphosis,  to  which  he  had 
alluded  before  in  book  ix.  905. 
And  as.  several  particulars  are 
alike  in  both^  it  may  be  agree- 
able to  the  reader  to  compare 
both  together.  Ovid.  Met.  iv. 
575,  &C. 

Dixit,  et  ut  terpens  iir  lon^fam  ten- 

ditur  aWuin ; 
In  pectuaque  cadit  pionus ;  commii- 

saque  in  unum 
Paulatim  tereti  sinuantur  acumine 

crura— 
lUe  quidem  vult  plura  loqui;   aed 

lingua  repente 
In  partes  est  siaaa  duaa :  nee  verba 

volenti 
SufflciuiA.;  qootiesque  aliquos  parat 

edere  qucstus, 
SiUIat ;  hanc  iUi  vocem  Natuni  re- 

linquiC. 

Q 
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Reluctant,  but  in  vain,  a  greater  power  515 

Now  ruPd  him,  punishM  in  the  shape  he  sinnM 
According  to  his  doom :  he  would  have  spoke. 
But  hiss  for  hiss  returned  with  forked  tongue 
To  forked  tongue,  for  now  were  all  transformM 
Alike,  to  serpents  all  as  accessories  520 

To  his  bold  riot :  dreadful  was  the  din 
Of  hissing  through  the  hall,  thick  swarming  now 
With  complicated  monsters  head  aiid  tail, 
Scorpion,  and  Asp,  and  Amphisbaena  dire. 
Cerastes  hornM,  Hydrus,  and  Elops  drear,  595 

And  Dipsas  (not  so  thick  swarm'd  once  the  soil 

524.    AmphishBna    dire,  mentioned  by  Milton  except  tlie 

&c.]     Ampkisbana  said  to  t^ave  Elops.    But  what  is  the  Elopi  ? 

a  head  at  E>oth  ends,  so  named  of  •  Dr.  Bentley  says  that  the  editor 

oft^t  and  fian0,  because  it  went  has  here  discovered  himself  to  be 

forward    either   way.     Cerastes  an    ignorant  fellow^   the   Elops 

homed,  of  m(«k  ahorn.     Hydrus,  being  no  serpent  but  a  fish,  and 

the  water-snake,  of  v^st^  water,  one  of  the  most  admired   too, 

Elops  drear,  a  dumb  serpent  that  the  Acipenser.    But  Pliny  (from 

gives  no  notice  by  hissing  to  whom  the  Doctor  learned  this) 

avoid  him,  drear  sad,  dreadful,  only  says  of  the  Acipenser,  that 

Dipsas  of  ^A^tf  thirst,  because  some  people  call  it  Elops ;  qui' 

those  it  stung  were  tormented-  dam  eiim  Elopem  vocant,  ix.  17. 

with  unquenchable  thirst  Hume  But  might  there  not  have  heea 

and  Richardson.  a  serpent  of  that   name  too? 

These  and  several  verses  which  That  there  was,  we  have  Plinj*8 

follow  Dr.  Bentley  throws  quite'  own  testimony  in  xxzii.  5.  where 

away.      He    dislikes    Milton's,  he  tells  us  of  the  remedies  to  be 

reckoninff    Scorpion,    and   Asp,  used  by  those  who  were  bit  by 

among  tne  serpents,  and  thinks  the  Elops  and  other  serpents,  a 

them  rather  insects:  but  Pliny  Chalcide, Ceraste,autqiiasS€qpa8 

viii.  23.  numbers  the  Asp  among  vocant,   aut   Eiope^    Dipsad^ve 

the  serpents;  (and  Nicander  in  percussis.    Nicandertoo,  in  his 

his  Theriac,  gives  both  the  ScoT'  Theriac.  mentions  the  Ekps,  T«f 

pion  and  Asp  that  title :)  so  does  £A««i«f,  AiC»««m  &&     Fearoe, 

Lucan,  from  whom    our    poet  526.               the  soil 

seems  to  have  taken  his  cata-  jBedropt  with  blood  of  Gorgon,] 

logue  of  serpents;  for  in  book  Lybia,  which  therefore  abounded 

ix.  of  his  Pharsalia,  he  gives  us  so  with  serpents,  as  Ovid  says, 

the  names  of  all  these  serpents  Met.  iv.  61  a 
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Bedropt  with  blood  of  Grorgon,  or  the  isle 
Ophiusa)  but  still  greatest  he  the  midst^ 
Now  Dragon  grown,  larger  than  whom  the  sun 


Cumque  super  Libycas  victor  pen- 

deret  arenas, 
Gorgond  capitii  gutts  cecidere  cru- 

ent«; 
'  Qiiaa   humus  exceptas  varios   ani* 

mavit  in  angues; 
Unde  frequens    ilia    est  infestaque 

terra  coIubris« 

The  victor  Perseus  with  the  Gorgon 

head, 
CTer  Libyan  sands  his  airy  journey 

sped. 
The  gory  diopa  distiird,  as  swift  he 

lew, 
And  firom  each  drop  euYenomM  ser« 

pents  grew. 
The  mischiefii  brooded  on  the  barren 

plains. 
And  still  th'  unhappy  fruitfttlness 

remains.  Eusden, 

And  Liican  ^ves  the  same  ao- 
oount  Phar.  ix.  696.  and  there 
mentions  most  of  the  serpents, 
which  are  here  mentioned  by 
Milton. 

nia  tamen  sterilis  tellus^  fecundaque 

nuUi 
Arva    bono,   Tims    stillantia    tabe 

Medusas 
Condpiunt,  dirosque  fuo  de  san- 
guine rores, 
Qnoa  calor  adjuvit,  putrique  incozit 

arensB* 
Hie  quae   prima   caput   movit   de 

imlvere  tabes, 
Asjtlda  somnifieram  tumida  cervice 

levavit:— — 

spinAque   Vagi   torquente    Cf* 

et  torrida  Diptas: 
Et  gravis  in  geminum  aurgens  caput 

AmpMActnag 
St  JVaMr  Wolator  aqos. 

Tet  could  this   soil   accunTd,  this 

barren  field. 
Increase   of  death,  and   pois*notte 

harvests  yield. 


Where'er  sublime  in  air  the  victor*^ 

flew, 
The  monstei^s    head   distilled    a 

deadly  dew ; 
The  earth  receiv'd  the  seed,  and 

pregnant  grew. 
Still  as  the  putrid  gore  dropt  on  the 

aand, 
'Twas    tempered    up    by    Nature's 

forming  hand ; 
The   glowing   climate   makes    the 

work  complete 
And    broods   upon  the  mass,  and 

lends  it  genial  heat. 
First  of  those  plagues  the  drowsy 

Atp  appeiar'd. 
Then  first  her  crest,  and  swelling 

neck  she  reared 

The    Strinmur   there    the    crystal 

stream  pollutes ; 
I  ■  land  there  the  Diptoi  bums  { 
The  Amphiibeena  doUbly  amiM  ap- 
pears. 
At  either  end  a  threatening  head  she 

rears.  mw9c* 

528.  OpUiua]  A  small  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  so  called 
by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the 
liatins  Colabraria;  the  inhabit- 
ants quitted  it  for  fear  of  being 
devoured  by  serpents.  Hume 
and  Richardion. 

529*  Aow  Dragon  grown,'] 
In  the  same  place,  where  Lucan 
gives  an  account  oi  the  various 
serpents  of  Libya,  he  describes 
the  Dragon  as  the  greatest  and 
most  terrible  of  them  all:  and 
our  author,  who  copies  him  in 
the  rest,  very  rightfy  attributes 
this  form  to  Satan,  and  espe- 
cially since  he  is  called  in  Sai(N 
ture  the  great  Dragon,  Rev.  xii. 
9.  He  may  well  ht  said  to  be 
larger  than  the  fabulous  Tython, 

Q2 
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Ingender'd  in  the  Pythian  vale  on  slime,  sso 

Huge  Python,  and  his  pow'r  no  less  he  seemM 

Above  the  rest  still  to  retain ;  they  all 

Him  follow'd  issuing  forth  to  th'  open  field, 

Where  all  vet  left  of  that  revolted  rout 

Heav'n-falPn,  in  station  stood  or  just  array,  555 

Sublime  with  expectation  when  to  see 

In  triumph  issuing  forth  their  glorious  chief; 

They  saw,  but  other  sight  instead,  a  crowd 

Of  ugly  serpents  ;  horror  on  them  fell. 

And  horrid  sympathy  ;  for  what  they  saw,  540 

They  felt  themselves  now  changing ;  down  their  arms, 

Down  fell  both  spear  and  shield,  down  they  as  fast, 

And  the  dire  hiss  renewed,  and  the  dire  form 

Catch'd  by  contagion,  like  in  punishment, 

As  in  their  crime.     Thus  was  th^  applause  they  meant, 

TumM  to  exploding  hiss,  triumph  to  shame  546 

Cast  on  themselves  from  their  own  mouths.  There  stood 

A  grove  hard  by,  sprung  up  with  this  their  change, 

His  will  who  reigns  above,  to  aggravate 

Their  penance,  laden  with  fair  fruit,  like  that  550 

that  was  ingendered  of  the  slime        So  monstrous  was  his  bulk,  so  largt 

after  the  Deucalion  delude   in       _..  *.»pace 

.*     n  ^, .  ,  -D  .xt.'  Did  bis  vast  body  and  lonff  tram 

the  Pythian  vale,  near  Pythia.  a  ^^^race,  Dry^. 

city  of  Greece.     See  the    de- 
scription of  d)i8  monster^  Ovid's  550.  Their  penance,  laden  with 
Metamorphosis,  i.  458.  fair  fruit,    like  thai]     This  is 
— Te  quoque,  maximc  Python,  the  verse  in  the  first  editimi;  in 
Turn  /(enuit :  popalisque  novis,  in-  the  seCOnd  fair  Was  bv  mistake 

cognite  serpens,  omitted,   Which  left   the  verse 

Terror  eras:  tantum  sptaii  de  monte  imperfect. 

teoebas.  j^^^^  Fenton  has  patience  in  his 

—And  then  she  brought  to  light-.  edition  instead  of  penance.    Wc 

Thee  Python  too,  the  wond'ring  I  have'  continued  MUtons    own 

world  to  fright,                        r  A' 

Apd  the  new  nations  with  so  dire  I  rcaamg. 

a  sight.  -^ 
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Which  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Eve 

Us'd  by  the  Tempter ;  on  that  prospect  strange 

Their  earnest  eyes  they  fix'd,  imagining 

For  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude 

Now  ris^n,  to  work  them  further  woe  or  shame ;      555 

Yet  parchM  with  scalding  thirst  and  hunger  fierce. 

Though  to  delude  them  sent,  could  not  abstain, 

But  on  they  rolPd  in  heaps,  and  up  the  trees 

Climbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 

That  curl'd  Megaera :  greedily  they  plucked  560 

The  fruitage  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 

Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flam'd  ; 

This  more  delusive,  not  the  touch,  but  taste 

Deceived  ;  they  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit  565 

ChewM  bitter  ashes,  which  th'  offended  taste 

With  spattering  noise  rejected  :  oft  they*  assayed. 

Hunger  and  thirst  constraining,  drug'd  as  oft, 

With  hatefuUest  disrelish  writh'd  their  jaws 


560.    That   eurVd.  Megasra :] 

She   was    one    of  the  Furies^ 

whose   hair   was    serpents,    as 

Medusa*s ; 

— crinite  dracoDibus  ora. 

Oo.  Met.  iv.  771. 

Rtchardson, 

•  ■ 

562.  Near  that  hituminou$  lake 
where  SodomJlam*d;^  The  lake 
Asphaltites,  near  which  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  were  situated. 
Joscphus  affirms,  the  shapes  and 
ftshions  of  them  and  three  other 
cities,  called  the  cUieM  of  the 
piam,  were  to  be  seen  m  his 
days;  and  trees  laden  with  fair 
fruit  (styled  the  apples  qf  Sodom) 


rising  out  of  the  ashes,  which 
at  the  first  touch  dissolved  into 
ashes  and  smoke.  B.  iv.  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  c.  8.  But 
this  fair  fruitage  was  more  de- 
ceitful than  Sodom*s  cheating 
apples,  which  only  deceived  the 
touch,  by  dissolving  into  ashes  -, 
but  this  endured  uie  handlii^, 
the  more  to  vex  and  disappiortt 
their  taste.     Hume. 

568.  -^rug'd]  Tormented 
with  the  hatrful  taste  usually 
found  in  drugs.     Richardton, 

569.  With  hatefuUest  divreluh 
wr'itKd  their  jaws]  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  246. 
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With  soot  and  cinders  fiUM ;  so  oft  they  fell  570 

Into  the  same  illusion,  not  as  Man 

Whom  they  triumphed  once  laps'd.    Thus  were  they 

plagued 
And  worn  with  femine,  long  and  ceaseless  hiss. 
Till  their  lost  shape,  permitted,  they  resumed, 
Yearly  injoinM,  some  say,  to  undergo  57J 


St  on 

Tristia  tentantum 
unaior* 


sensu  torquebit 


The  sound  of  Vii^il*8  words  ad- 
mirably expresses  the  thii^j 
nor  are  Milton's  less  expressive 
in  this  line^  and  that  foregoing, 

—which  th*  offended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected. 

572.  Whom  thmf  triumphed  (mce 
laps'd.]  Is  the  construction 
thus.  Not  as  Man  whom  they 
triumphed  over,  once  lapsed,  semel 
lapsus  est:  or  thus  rather^  Quo 
semel  lapso  triumpharunt^  Whom 
being  once  lapeed  they  triumphed  9 
Mr.  Fenton's  pointing  would 
lead  one  to  the  former  sense, 
but  Milton's  own  will  rather 
determine  one  to  the  latter; 
and  thus  Dr.  TVapp  translates  it. 

Nod  ut  homo;  quo,  egere,  temel 
labente,  triumphos. 

The  antithesis  is  between  so  pft 
they  fell  and  once  lapsed;  and 
BB  so  (^  they  feU  are  the  first 
words  of  the  sentence,  once 
lapsed  is  very  artfiiUy  thrown 
to  the  end. 

575.  And  iDom  wUh  fimvne, 
long  and  ceaselese  hies,"]  Dr. 
Bentley  has  several  objections 
to  this  line;  but  the  greatest 
objection  to  it  is  the  want  of  a 
conjunction  between  with  famine 


and  long  and  ceaselese  hiss ;  but 
that  might  be  remedied  thus. 

And   worn  with  fiunine  kmg,  and 
ceaseless  hiss. 

675.  some  say,"]    I  know 

not,  or  cannot  reccUect  fiom 
what  author  or  what  tradition 
Milton  hath  borrowed  this  no* 
tion.  Mr.  Warburton  believes 
that  he  took  the  hint  from  the 
old  romances  of  which  he  was  a 
great  reader;  where  it  is  very 
common  to  meet  with  these 
annual^  or  monthly*  or  weekty 
penances  of  men  changed  into 
animals:  but  the  words'  eome 
say  seem  to  imply  that  he  haa 
some  express  auuority  for  it, 
and  what  approaches  nearest  to 
it  is  the  speech  of  the  Faery 
Manto  in  Arlosto,  cant,  zliii. 
St  98. 

Ch'  ogni  settimo  giorno  ogn*  una  h 


Che  la  sua  forma  in  biscia  ai  coi^ 

verta. 

Each  ser'nth  day  we  constrainedUo^  to 

take 
Upon   ourselves    the  person   of  a 

snake,  Ac  baningtomm 

575.  Surely  the  words  some 
say  rather  imply  that  he  had 
no  express  authority  for  the  idea. 
Compare  Comue,  439* 
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This  annual  humbling  certain  numbered  days. 
To  dash  their  pride,  and  joy  for  Man  seduced. 
However  some  tradition  they  dispersM 
Among  the  heathen  of  their  purchase  got. 
And  fabled  how  the  Serpent,  whom  they  callM 


580 


Some  toy  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by 
night 

Hath  hurtful  power  o^et  true  vir- 
ginity. 

And  V Allegro,  17. 

Or  whether,  a»  tome  tager  ttngt 
The  frolick  wind  that  breathes  the 
spring)  &c« 

Where  see  Mr.  Thyer's  note* 
See  also  Mr.  Warton's  note^ 
Comus,  4S2.     E. 

580.  And  fabled  how  the  Ser- 
pent, &C.1  Dr.  Bentley  is  for 
rejecting  this  whole  passage: 
but  our  author  is  endeavourmg 
to  shew,  that  there  was  some 
tradition  >  among  the  heathen,  of 
the  great  power  that  Satan  bad 
obtained  over  mankind.  And 
this  he  proves  by  what  is  related 
c^Ophion  with  Eurynome.  Ophion 
with  Eurynome,  he  says,  had  first 
the  rule  of  high  Olympus,  and 
were  driven  thence  by  Satan  and 
Ops  or  Rhea>  ere  yet  their  son 
■Dictaan  Jove  was  bom,  so  called 
horn  Dicte  a  mountain  of  Crete 
•where  he  was  educated.  And 
Milton  seems  to  have  taken  this 
story  from  Apollonius  Bhodius, 
Argonaut  i.  503. 

Htt^iy  y  4wr  e^wrtt  Of  mm  Bs^vw^Mirt 

H  )i  *Ptif  frmf  y  IM  wtftm^n  XIjiimmm. 
Off*  Zufi  in  «»{«f   en   f(i*t  9ti*m 


Now   Ophion  according  to  the 
Greek  etymology  signifies  a  Ser^ 
penti  and  therefore  Milton  con- 
ceives that  by  Ophion  the  old 
Serpent  might  be  intended,  the 
Serpent  whom  they  called  Ophion  : 
and  Eurynome  signifying  wide- 
ruling,  he  says,  but  says  doubt- 
fully, that  she  might    be   the 
wid^-entroaching     Eve    ptrhaps. 
For  I  understand  the  wide-en- 
croaching  not  as  an  epithet  to 
Eurynome,  explaining  her  name, 
but  as  an  epithet  to  Eve,  Milton 
having  placed  the  comma  after 
Eurynome,   and    not    after    the 
wide-encroaching.     And  besides 
some  epithet  should  be  added  to 
Eve  to  shew  the  similitude  be- 
tween her  and  Eurynome,  and 
why  he  takes  the  one  for  the 
other;  and  th<^refore  in  allusion 
to   the  name  of  Eurynome  he 
styles  Eve  the  wide-encroaching, 
as  extending  her  rule  and  domi- 
nion farther  than  she  should  over 
her  husband,  and  affecting  God- 
head.   This  explanation  may  be 
farther  confirmed  and  illustrated 
by  the  following  note  of  the 
learned   Mr.    Jortin.    *'  Milton 
"  took  this  story  from  Apollo- 
*'  nius  i.  who  is  quoted  bv  Lloyd's 
''Dictionary,  under  the  word 
''  Ophion.    Prometheus  in  Ms- 
'*  chylus,  ver.  956.  says,  that  two 
''  Gods  had  borne  rule  before 
'<  Jupiter:  where  the  Scholiast; 
**  £me'iXtvtrt  %'^mt*f  fUf  i  Oftm  tuu 
*'  fitf^Viapi'  wuxtt  K(sy«f  tuu  *Vt»' 

Q  4 
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Ophion,  with  Euryhome,  the  wide 
Encroaching  Eve  perhaps,  bad  first  the  rule 
Of  high  Olympus,  thence  by  Saturn  driven 
And  Ops,  ere  yet  Dictaean  Jove  was  born. 
Mean  while  in  Paradise  the  hellish  pair 
Too  soon  arrived,  Sin  there  in  pow'r  before. 
Once  actual,  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant ;  behind  her  Death 
Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse :  to  whom  Sin  thus  began. 


581 


590 


94 


ti 


€t 


**  Others  will  have  it  that  Ov^- 
"  fH  and  Tk  reigned  first.  I 
think  the  epithet  wide^encrofich' 

ing  belongs  to  Eve,  not  to  £t/- 

rynome.  He  calls  Eve  fvide^ 
**  encroaching  ^because,  as  he  tells 
*'  us,  she  wanted  to  be  supe- 
**  nor  to  her  husband,  to  be  a 
"  Goddess,  &c." 

SB6.  — Sin  there  in  pow'r  be- 
fore,  ^ 

Once  actual,  now  in  body,  and 
to  dwell 

Habitual  habitant;'] 
The  sense  is.  That  before  the 
fall  Sin  was  in  power,  or  poten- 
tially, in  Paradise;  that  once, 
vis.  upon  the  fall,  it  was  actually 
there^  though  not  bodilv;  but 
that  now,  upon  its  anrival  in  Pa- 
radise, it  was  there  in  bpdy,  and 
dwelt  as  a  constant  inhabitant. 
The  words  in  body  allude  to 
what  St.  Paul  says  Rom.  vi.  6. 
that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  de- 
Mrojifed.    Pearce. 

590.  On  his  pale  horse :]  Though 
the  author  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  poem,  and  particularly  in 
the  book  we  are  now  examining. 


has  infinite  allusions  to  places  of 
Scripture,  I  have  only  taken  no- 
tice in  my  remarks  of  such  as  are 
of  a  poetical  nature,  and  which 
are  woven  with  great  beauty 
into  the  body  of  his  fable.  Of 
this  kind  is  that  passage  in  the 
present  book,  where  describing 
Sin  and  Death,  as  marching 
through  the  works  of  Nature, 
he  adds, 

—behind  her  Decth 
Cloee  foIlowin|r  pace  for  pace,   not 

mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  hone; 

Which  alludes  to  that  passage 
in  Scripture,  so  wonderfully  po- 
etical, and  terrifying  to  the 
imagination.  Rev.  vi.  8.  And  I 
looked,  ajid  behold  a  pale  hone; 
and  his  nanie  that  sat  on  kirn  was 
Death,  and  Hell  followed  with 
him :  and  power  was  given  unto 
them,  over  the  fourth  part  of  the 
'  earth,  to  kiU  with  sword,  and  with 
hunger,  and  with  death,  and 
with  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  Ad- 
dison. 

MSton  has  given  a  fine  turn 
to  this  poetical  thought,  by  say- 
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Second  of  Satan  sprung,  all  conquering  Death, 
What  think^st  thou  of  our  empire  now,  though  earned 
With  travel  difficult,  not  better  far 
Then  still  at  helPs  dark  threshold  to'  have  sat  watch, 
Unnamed,  undreaded,  and  thyself  half  starvM  ?         595 

Whom  thus  the  Sin-bom  monster  answered  soon. 
To  me,  who  with  eternal  famine  pine, 
Alike  is  Hell,  or  Paradise,  or  Heaven. 
There  best,  where  most  with  ravin  I  may  meet ; 
Which  here,  though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems    600 
To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  unhide-bound  corpse. 

To  whom  th'  incestuous  mother  thus  replied. 
Thou  therefore  on  these  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers 
Feed  first,  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish,  and  fowl. 
No  homely  morsels ;  and  whatever  thing  605 

The  scythe  of  Time  mows  down,  devour  unspar^d  ; 
Till  I  in  Man  residing  through  the  race. 
His  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  a<^tions  all  infect, 
And  season  him  thy  last  and  sweetest  prey. 

This  said,  they  both  betook  them  several  ways,    610 
Both  to  destroy,  or  unimmortal  make 
All  kinds,  and  for  destruction  to  mature 
Sooner  or  later ;  which  th'  Almighty  seeing, 


iog  that  Death  had  not  mounted 
M<  on  his  pale  hone:  fbrthouffh 
he  was  to  have  a  long  and  ^1- 
coDquering  power,  he  had  not 
yd  be^n,  neither  was  he  for 
some  time  to  pat  it  in  execution. 
Greamood, 

601.  — -<U«  vad  unhidt-baumd 
corpfe.]  It  is  strange  how  Dr. 
Bendey  and  others  have  puasled 
this  passtge.    The  meaning  is 


plain  enough.  For  Death  though 
Jean  is  yet  described  as  a  yast 
monster  in  book  ii.  And  his 
skin  was  not  tight-braced^  and 
did  not  look  sleek  and  smoodi^ 
as  when  creatures  are  swoln  and 
full;  but  hung  loose  about  him, 
and  was  capame  of  containing  a 
great  deal  without  being  dis- 
tended. 
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From  his  transcendent  seat  the  saints  among, 

To  those  bright  orders  uttered  thus  his  voice.  615 

See  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  advance 
To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created,  and  had  still 
Kept  in  that  state,  had  not  the  foUy^  of  Man 
Let  in  these  wasteful  furies,  who  impute  oao 

Folly  to  me,  so  doth  the  prince  of  hell 


616.  See  wiih  what  heat  these 
dogs  of  hell  advance  &c.]  We 
may  be  certain  I  think  that  Mil- 
ton had  his  eje  upon  this  pas- 
sage in  Sophocles^  Electra^  1385. 

T«  ^MMTM'  mmM  fifftn  m^' 

Af»M9§i  »yng» 

Behold,  he  come$!  the  slaughter- 
breathing  God 

Mars^   ever  thirsting  for  the  mur^ 
th'rer's  blood ; 
And  see  the  dogs  of  war  are  close 
behind.  Franklin. 

And  may  we  not  suppose  that 
he  alluded  too  to  the  following 
passage  in  Shakespeare's  Jub'us 
Caesar  ?  Act  iii.    ■ 

And  Caesai'fl  spirit,  ranging  for  re- 
venge, • 

With  AXh  by  his  side  come  hot  ftom 
hell. 

Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  mo- 
narch's voice. 

Cry  Havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war. 

Homer  often  puts  such  language 
into  the  moutns  of  his  Gods  and 
jheroes^  and  there  are  some  such 
expressions  in  Scripture.  For 
dogs  have  compassed  me,  Psal. 
zxii.  16.  They  are  greedy  dogs, 
Isai.  Ivi.   11.*    Beware   of  dogs. 


Phil.  iii.  2.  ffithout  are  dogs. 
Rev.  xxii.  1 5.  Thus  fiu*  perhaps 
our  author  may  be  justified,  but 
in  some  other  parts  of  this  speedi 
the  metaphors  are  wonderfully 
coarse  indeed,  and  seem  to  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  an  epic 
poem,  and  much  more  unbe- 
coming the  majesty  of  the  di- 
vine Speaker;  unless  they  may 
be  vindicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Scripture, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  Son  of 
God  himself.  Rev.  in.  16.  /  wiU 
spue  thee  out  of  vny  mmth.  The 
foregoing  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare, 

Cry  Havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war, 

Mr.  Warburton  thinks  mudi 
happier  (as  indeed  it  is)  than 
this  passage  in  our  author,  be- 
cause havoc  was  formerly  the 
cry  made  use  of  wh^i  the  irre- 
gulars in  an  army  destroyed  all 
before  them  with  nre  and  sword. 
When  Henry  V.  made  his  expe- 
dition into  j^nce,  he  had  rvM 
and  orders  of  war  drawn  up,  (a 
copy  oi  which  is  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  library,)  where  there  is  one 
chapter  denouncing  the  punish- 
ment on  those  who  cry  aspsoc. 
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And  his  adherents,  that  with  so  much  ease 

I  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess 

A  place  so  heav'nly,  and  conniving  seem 

To  gratify  my  scornful  enemies,  695 

That  laugh,  as  if  transported  with  some  fit 

Of  passion,  I  to  them  had  quitted  aU, 

At  random  yielded  up  to  their  misrule ; 

And  know  not  that  I  calFd  and  drew  them  thither 

My  hell-hounds,  to  Uck  up  the  draff  and  filth  eso 

Which  man's  polluting  sm  with  taint  hath  shed 

On  what  was  pure,  till  crammM  and  gorgM,  nigh  burst 

With  sucked  and  glutted  ofial,  at  one  sling 

Of  thy  vicjtorious  arm,  well-^pleasing  Son, 

Both  Sin,  and  Death,  and  yawning  Graye  at  last     6$5 

Through  Chaos  hurl'd,  obstruct  die  mouth  of  Hell 

For  ever,  and  seal  up  his  ravenous  jaws. 

Then  Heaven  and  Earth  renewM  shall  be  made  pure 

To  sanctity  that  shall  receive  no  stain : 

Till  then  the  curse  pronouncM  on  both  precedes.     640 


635.  Both  Sin,  and  Death, 
and  yawning  Grave  at  last"^ 
Death  and  the  Grave  meaning 
the  same  is  a  pleonasm,  an 
abounding  fulness  of  expression^ 
which  adding  force  and  energy, 
and  calling  forth  the  attention, 
is  a  beauty  common  in  the  best 
writers :  but  not  for  that  reason 
only  Milton  has  used  this;  the 
Scripture  hath  thus  joined  Death 
and  the  Grave,  Hos.  ziii.  14. 
1  Cor.  XV.  55.  and  Rev.  xx.  IS. 
whfre  the  word  rendered  Hell 
signifies  also  the  Grrave.  Rich- 
ardion. 

640.  TUl  then  the  airse  pro- 


nounc'd  on  both  precede^.']  On 
both,  that  is,  on  heaven  and  earth, 
mentioned  in  ver.  658.  the  hea- 
ven and  earth  that  were  pol- 
luted, and  shall  be  made  pure  to 
sanctity.  But  should  we  read 
precedes,  or  proceeds  with  Dr. 
Bentley  ?  And  is  the  meaning 
(as  Mr.  Richardson  explains  it) 
that  the  curse  pronounced  shall 
go  before  those  ravagers  Sin  and 
Death,  and  shall  dimt  and  lead 
them  on?  Or  the  curse  shall 
proceed,  shaU  go  on,  shall  con- 
tinue till  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  and  heaven  and  earth 
shall  be  restored  ? 
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He  endedi  and  the  heavenly  audience  loud 
Sung  Hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  seas, 
Through  multitude  that  sung :  Just  are  thy  ways, 
Righteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works ; 
Who  can  extenuate  thee  ?  Next,  to  the  Son,  6^ 

DestinM  restorer  of  mankind,  by  whom 
New  heav'n  and  earth  shall  to  the  ages  rise. 
Or  down  from  hfeav^n  descend.     Such  was  their  song. 


641.  He  ended,  and  iheheav'nly 
audience  loud 

Sung  HaUelujahf} 
Dr.  Bentley  reads^  and  to  him  the 
audience  loud  &c.  without  this 
(says  he)  it  is  not  said  to  whom 
diejsungi  and  the  words  ^exf, 
to  the  Son,  ver.  6^5.  shew  that 
they  sung  before  to  him,  to  ^e 
Father.  But  this  objection  is 
founded  upon  the  Doctor's  not 
observing  the  force  of  the  word 
Hallelujah,  where  Jah  signifies 
to  God,  the  Father;  and  there- 
Ibre  there  was  no  need  of  to 
him.    See  viL  634. 

642.  — as  the  sound  of  seas. 
Through  multitude  that  sung :] 

This  passage  is  formed  upon 
that  glorious  image  in  holy 
writ,  which  compares  the  voice 
of  an  innumerable  host  of  an- 
gels, uttering  Hallelujahs  to  the 
voice  of  mighty  thunderings  or 
of  many  waters.  Addison. 
645.  -^Just  are  thy  ways. 
Righteous  are  thy  decrees'] 
The  same  song  that  they  are 
represented  singing  in  the  Re- 
velation. Just  and  true  are  thy 
ways,  thou  King  of  saints.  Rev. 
zv.  5.  True  and  righteous  are 
thy  judgments.  Rev.  xvi.  7.  As 
in  the  foregoing  passage  he 
alluded    to    Rev.    xix.   6.  And 


1  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a 
great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice 
of  many  waters,  saying.  Halle- 
lujah, 

647.  New  heav'n  and  earth 
shall  to  the  ages  rise, 

Or  down  from  heavn  deseendJ] 
Heaven  and  earth  is  the  Jewidi 
phrase  to  express  our  world; 
and  the  new  heaven  and  earth 
must  certainly  be  the  same  with 
that  just  mentioned  before. 

Then  /i^av*n  Mtid  earth  reoew'd  8h«]l 

be  made  pure 
To  saDCtity   that  shall  receive    no 

stain : 

And  they  shaU  to  the  ages  rise, 
to  the  Millennium,  to  the  auraea 
ssecula,  as  they  are  called,  or  to 
ages  of  endless  date,  as  he  else- 
where expresses  it,  xii.  549. 

New  heay^ns,   new    earthy  aget  tf 

endlett  d^te^ 
Founded  in  righteoatness,  and  peace, 

and  love. 

ShaU  rise,  for  sometimes  he 
speaks  of  diem  as  raised  from  the 
conflagtant  mass,  xii.  547.  And 
wringing  from  the  ashes,  iii.  3S4. 
Or  down  from  heaven  descend,  for 
St  John  describes  the  holy  city, 
the  new  Jerusalem,  Rev.  xxi.  3. 
as  coming  donm  from  God  out  of 
heaven. 
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While  the  Creator  calling  forth  by  name 
His  mighty  angels  gave  them  several  charge 
As  sorted  best  with  present  things.     The  sun 
Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine, 
As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat 
Scarce  tolerable,  and  from  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter,  from  the  south  to  bring 


660 


655 


650. 


-gave    them    several 


charge,"]  Under  this  head  of 
celestial  persons  we  must  like- 
wise take  notice  of  the  com- 
mand which  the  angels  received 
to  produce  the  several  changes 
In  nature^  and  sully  the  beauty 
of  the  creation.  Accordingly 
they  are  represented  as  infecting 
the  stars  and  planets  with  ma- 
lignant influences^  weakening 
the  light  of  the  sun,  bringing 
down  the  winter  into  the  mUder 
regions  of  nature,  planting  winds 
and  storms  in  several  quarters 
of  the  sky;  storing  the  clouds 
with  thunder,  and,  in  short, 
perverting  the  whole  frame  of 
the  universe  to  the  condition  of 
its  criminal  inhabitants.  As  this 
is  a  noble  incident  in  the  poem, 
the  following  lines,  in  which  we 
flee  the  angels  heaving  up  the 
earth,  and  placing  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent posture  to  the  sun  from 
what  it  had  before  the  fall  of 
Man,  is  conceived  with  that 
sublime  imagination  which  was 
80  peculiar  to  this  great  author. 

Some  say  he  bid  bis  angels  turn 
askance  Ac. 

Addison. 

655.  Decrepit  winter,']  Al- 
Indinff  perhaps  to  Spenser's  de- 
scription of  winter  under  the 
figure  of  a  decrepit  old  man. 


Faery  Queen^  b.  vii.  cant.  vii. 
St.  31. 

In  bis  right  hand  a  tipped  staff  he 

held. 
With  which  his  feeble  steps  he  stayed 

still: 
For  he  waK  faint   with  cold,  and 

weak  with  eld, 
That  scarce  hi"  loosed  limbs  he  able 

was  to  weld. 

Thyer. 

The  expression  of  decrepit  fvin- 
ter  occurs  in  Beaumont  ahd 
Fletcher.  A  Wife  for  a  Month, 
act  iv. 

Decrepit   winter    hang    upon    my 
Moulders. 

655.  -—from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  summer^s  heat,] 
Have  a  care  (says  Dr.  Bentley) 
of  going  too  far  s4Mth  to  bring 
summers  heat,  the  regions  near 
the  southern  pole  beiuff  as  cold 
as  those  near  the  northern :  he 
therefore  reads, 

from  the  torrid  zone 
Solstitial  summer's  heat. 

But  the  word  solstitial  seems 
sufficiently  to  determine,  from 
how  far  south  Milton  meant 
that  this  summer's  heat  was 
brought,  via.  so  far  from  the 
south  as  the  sun  is,  when  he 
is  in  the  summer's  solstice,  or 
about  twenty-three  d^^rees  and 
a  half  southward.    Pearce. 
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Solstitial  summered  heat.     To  the  blanc  moon 
Her  office  they  prescribM,  to  th^  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions  and  asp^ts 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbenign  ;  and  taught  the  fixM 
Their  influence  malignant  when  to  shower, 
"Which  of  them  rising  with  the  sun,  or  falling. 
Should  prove  tempestuoua :  To  the  winds  they  set 
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The  ancient  poets  represent 
the  south  as  the  region  of  heat 
Statius.  Thebaid.  i.  l60. 

aut    Bore&    gelidas,   madidive 
tepentes 
Igne  notL 

Lucan^  i.  54.  very  extravagantly, 

Kec  polus  aversi  calidus  qua  ver- 
gitor  austri. 

Jortin. 

656.  To  the  hlanc  moon  &c.] 
Of  the  French,  bkmc,  white,  as 
Virgil  calls  her  Candida  luna, 
Mti,  vii.  8.  and  the  Italian  poets 
frequently  bianca  luna.  And 
what  is  said  here  of  the  moon, 
and  of  the  stars.  Which  of  them 
rising  with  the  sun,  or  failing, 
should  prove  tempestuous,  was 
written  probably  not  without  an 
eye  to  Virgil,  Georg.  i.  335. 

Hoc  metuens  codi  menses  et  sidera 

serva, 
Prigida  Saturni  sess  quo  Stella  re- 

ceptet, 
Quos  ignis  coeli  CyUenlus  etxet  in 

orbcs.  I 
Ipse  pater    statiiit  quid   menstrua 

luna  moneret. 
Quo  signo  caderent  austri. 

In  fear  of  this  observe  the  starry 

signs 
Where  Saturn   houses,  and  where 

Hermes  joins.— - 


The  Sov'reign  of  the  heav'ns  has  set 

on  high 
The  moon,  to  mark  the  changes  of 

the  sky, 
When  southern  hiasts  should  cease. 

659.  In    sextUe,    square,   and 
trine,  and  opposite']     Jf  a  planet, 
in  one  part  of  the  zodiac,  be  dis- 
tant from  another  by  a  sixth  part 
of  twelve,  that  is  by  two  signs, 
their  aspect  is  called  sextUe;  if 
by  SL  fourth,  square;  by  a  third, 
trine;  and  if  by  one  half,  appo^ 
site,  which  last  is  said  to  be  of 
noxious  efficacy,  because  the  pla- 
nets so  opposed  are  thought  to 
strive,  debilitate,  and  overcome 
one  another:    deemed  of  evil 
consequence  to  those  bom  under 
or  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
distressed  star.     Hume. 

If  an  unnecessary  ostentation 
of  learning  be,  as  Mr.  Addison 
observes,  <»ie  of  our  author's 
faults,  it  certainly  must  be 
an  aggravation  of  it,  where  he 
not  omy  introduces,  but  coun- 
tenances such  enthusiastic  nn- 
philosophical  notions  as  this  jar- 
gon of  the  astrologers  is  made 
up  of.     Thyer. 
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Their  cornere,  when  with  bluster  to  confound 
Sea,  air,  and  shore,  the  thunder  when  to  roll 
With  terror  through  the  dark  aereal  hall. 
Some  say  he  bid  his  angels  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
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668.  Some  say  he  bid  his  aiu 
gels  &C.3  It  was  eternal  spring 
(iv.  268.)  before  the  fall ;  and  he 
is  now  accounting  for  the  change 
of  seasons  after  the  faU,  and 
mentions  the  two  £unous  hypo- 
theses. Some  say  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  altering  the  position 
of  the  earth,  by  turning  the 
poles  of  the  earth  above  twenty 
degrees  aside  from  the  8nn*s 
orb,  he  hid  his  angels  turn  askance 
the  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees 
and  more  from  the  sun's  axle ;  ancf 
the  poles  of  the  earth  are  about 
twenty-three  degrees  and  a  half 
distant  from  those  of  the  eclip- 
tic s  they  with  labour  pushed 
oblique  the  centric  globe,  it  was 
erect  before,  but  is  obUque  now ; 
the  obliquity  of  a  sphere  is  the 
proper  astronomical  term,  when 
the  pole  is  raised  any  number  of 
degrees  less  than  ninety  5  the 
centric  globe  fixed  on  its  centre, 
and  therefore  moved  toith  labour 
tmd  difficulty,  or  rather  centricj 
as  being  the  centre  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem, which  our  author  u9uall^ 
foUows.  Some  say  again  this 
chanffe  was  occasioned  by  alter- 
ing Uie  course  of  the  sun,  the 
sun  was  bid  turn  reins  from  the 
equinoctial  road  in  which  he  had 
moved  before,  like  dtttont  breadth 
in  both  hemispheres,  to  Taurus 
with  the  seven  Atlantic  Sisters, 
the  constellation  Taurus  with  the 
seven   stars   in    his    neck,  the 


Pleiades  daughters  of  Atlas,  and 
the  Spartan  Twins,  the  sign  Ge- 
mini, Castor  and  Pollux,  twin- 
brothers,  and  sons  of  T3nidarus 
king  of  Sparta,  up  to  the  Tropic 
Crab,  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the 
sun's  farthest  stage  northwards; 
thence  down  amaint  Dr.  Bentley 
reads  as  much,  as  much  on  one 
side  of  the  equator  as  the  other, 
but  if  any  alteration  were  neces- 
sary it  is  easier  to  read  thence 
down  again,  by  Leo  and  the  Ftr- 

fi»,  the  sign  Virgo,  and  the 
cales,  the  constellation  Libra, 
as  deep  as  Capricorn,  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn  which  is  the  sun*s 
farthest  progress  southwards. 
This  motion  of  the  sun  in  the 
ecliptic  occasions  the  variety  of 
seasons,  else  had  the  spring  per- 
petual smiled  on  earth  with  ver- 
nantfloweri,  if  the  sun  had  con- 
tinued to  move  in  the  equator. 
It  is  likewise  Dr.  Burnet's  asser- 
tion, that  the  primitive  earth 
enjoyed  a  perpetual  spring,  and 
for  the  same  reason  of  the  sun  s 
moving  in  the  equator.  But 
though  this  notion  of  a  peipetual 
spring  may  be  very  pleasmg  in 
poetry,  yet  it  is  very  false  in 
philosophy ;  and  this  position  of 
the  earth,  so  hr  from  being  the 
b^st,  is  one  of  the  worst  it  could 
have,  as  Dr.  Keill  hath  proved 
excellently  well  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  Examinai'um  qf 
Dr.  Bumefs  Theory  of  the 
Earth. 
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From  the  sun*s  axle,  they  with  labour  pusb'd  670 

Oblique  the  centric  globe :  Some  say  the  sun 

Was  bid  turn  reins  from  th'  equinoctial  road 

Like  distant  breadth  to  Taurus  with  the  seven 

Atlantic  Sisters,  and  the  Spartan  Twins 

Up  to  the  Tropic  Crab  ;  thence  down  amain  575 

By  Leo  and  the  Virgin  and  the  Scales, 

As  deep  as  Capricorn,  to  bring  in  change 

Of  seasons  to  each  clime ;  else  had  the  spring 

Perpetual  smilM  on  earth  with  vernant  flowers. 

Equal  in  days  and  nights,  except  to  those  68O 

Beyond  the  polar  circles ;  to  them  day 

Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun 

To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 

m 

Had  rounded  still  th'  horizon,  and  not  known 

Or  east  or  west,  which  had  forbid  the  snow  -  ess 

From  cold  Estotiland,  and  south  as  far 

Beneath  Magellan.     At  that  tasted  fruit 

67s. to  Taurut]  Dr.  Bent-  The  sun,   as  from   Thy^siean 

ley  reads  through  Taurus^  through  banquet,  turn'd  &c.] 

it  and   Gemini,  up  to  Cancer.  I>r.  Bentley  says  that  Thjf^ean 

And   Mr.   Pope    approves    this  for  Thyestian  is  intolerable :  but 

emendation^  and  it  seems  pro-  I  have  shewn  that  Milton  used 

bable,  through  Taurus  and  By  JE^gean  for  Mg^n,  in  my  note 

Leo    afterwards    answering   to  on  i.  745.  and  so  our  poet  in  his. 

each  other.  Samson  Agonistes,  ver.  133.  uses 

686.  — EstoUland,']  A  ffreat  Chdlyl^ean  for  Chalyh^in.  In- 
tract  of  land  in  the  norm  of  stances  of  such  a  poetical  liberty 
America,  towards  the  Arctic  may  be  found  in  the  best  an-. 
Circle  and  Hudson's  Bay;  as  cient  poets  as  well  as  in  tJhe 
Magellan  is  a  country  in  South  modem  ones.  Pearce. 
America,  which  together  with  Thy estes  and  Atreus, brethren^ 
its  straits  took  their  name  of  hated  each  other  ourageously ; 
Ferdinandus  Magellanus  a  Por-  the  first  in  spite  lay  with  tne 
tugaese,  who  in  the  year  1520  wife  of  Atreus,  but  he  having 
first  discovered  them.     Hume.  gotten  his  brother's  children  in 

687.  — At  that  tasted  fruit  his  power  pretended  a  desire  of 
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The  suD,  as  from  Thy^stean  banquet,  turned 

His  course  intended ;  else  how  had  the  world 

Inhabited,  though  sinless,  more  than  now,  690 

Avoided  pinching  cold  and  scorching  heat  ? 

These  changes  in  the  heavens,  though  slow,  produced 

Like  change  on  sea  and  land,  sideral  bhst, 

Vapour,  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot. 

Corrupt  and  pestilent :  Now  from  the  north  695 

Of  Norumb^,  and  llie  Samoed  diore. 

Bursting  their  brazen  dungeon,  arm'd  with  ice 

And  snow  and  hail  and  stormy  gust  and  flaw. 


reconciliationi  and  invited  him 
to  a  banquet.  Thvestes^  that  he 
might  tee  his  children^  diaeem- 
bling  hia  augmented  malice, 
came;  the  feast  being  over,  his 
brother  let  him  know  he  had 
been  entertained  with  the  flesh 
of  his  sons,  and  their  blood 
mixed  with  the  wine,  and  shewed 
him  the  sad  proof  of  what  he 
had  told  him,  their  heads  aipd 
hands,  which  he  had  reserved 
for  that  purpose.  At  -this  the 
sun  is  said  to  have  turned  away, 
as  Milton  here  says  he  did  when 
die  more  dreadfbl  banquet  was 
made  on  the  fruit  of  the  forbid- 
den tree.     Richardson. 

We  may  farther  observe,  that 
it  is  cdled  the  Tkyettean  ban- 
ket, though  made  not  by  him, 
but  onlj  for  him:  and  £uripi< 
des  in  bke  manner  calls  it,  iuwm 
eMTTiv.  Orest  1010.  and  Horace 
coma  Tl^im.  De  Art.  Poet  91. 
and  Mr.  Pope  would  read  here 

696.  Of  Norumbega,  and  the 
Smmoed   share,^     Norumbega,  a 
provinee  of  the  northern  Ame* 
VOL.  II. 


riea.  Samoieda,  a  provinee  in 
the  north-east  of  Muscovy,  upon 
the  frozen  seil.    Hum§, 

697.  ''^rm'd  with  ke  &c.]   So 
Gaudian  de  Rapt.  Pros.  L  69. 

ecu  turbine  niuco 
Cum  grevlp  armatmr  Bortas,  giacie« 
que  nivali  &c. 

Hichardwn. 


^S.  -—ami  stormy  gust  and 
flaw]  Omit  and  flaw  seem  to 
be  words  much  of  the  same  im- 
port, only  fiofo  is  the  stronger, 
derived  (as  Junius  says)  from  the 
Greek  ^A««f,  to  break.  Shake- 
speare uses  both  words  in  hitf 
Venus  and  Adonis, 

Like  a  red  mom  that  ever  yet  be* 

tokenM 
Gtut  and  fouXJiawt  to  herdsmen  and 

to  herds. 

693.  Flaw  is  a  sea  term  for  a 
sudden  storm  and  gust  of  wind. 
In  Shakespeare's  Pericles,  Prince 
qf  Tyre,  act  iii.  s.  1.  Pericles  in 
a  storm  at  sea  says, 

OMirage  enough ;  I  do  not  fear  the 

Jtaw, 
It  bath  done -to  me-Ihe  wont-— « 
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Boreas  and  Csecias  apd  Argestes  loud 

And  Thrascias  rend  the  woods  and  seas  upturn :      700 

With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  south 

Notus  and  Afer  black  with  thunderous  clouds 

From  Serraliona ;  thwart  of  these  as  fierce 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds 

Eurus  and  Zephyr  with  their  lateral  noise,  705 

Sirocco,  and  Libecchio.    Thus  began 

Outrage  from  lifeless  things ;  but  Discord  first 

Daughter  of  Sin,  among  th'  irrational, 

Death  introduced  through  fierce  antipathy : 

Beast  now  with  beast  ^gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fowl,  710 

And  fish  with  fish ;  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving. 


ARd_Hamlet,  act  v!  s.  1. 

Should  patch  a  vail  to  expel  the 
frinter's  Jltm 

Dunster, 

699' Boreas]  The  north  wind, 
Cacias  the  north-west  Argestes 
the  north-east.  ThrascvoM  blow- 
ing fhmi  Thrace  northward  of 
Greece.  Notus  the  south  wind. 
Afer  or  Africus,  the  8outh*we8t 
fVom  Africa, 

Not  usque  ruunt  creberque  procelHs 
Africus.     Virg,  iSn.  i.  85. 

From  Serraliona  or  Lion  Moun- 
tains; a  range  of  mountains  so 
called  because  of  the  perpetual 
storms  there  roaring  like  a  lion. 
These  are  to  the  south-west  of 
Africa,  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Cape  Verd,  the  western  point 
Eurus  and  Zephyr  the  east  and 
west,  called  also  Levant  and  Po» 
nent  winds,  (rising  and  setting,) 
the  one  blowing  from  whence 
the  sun  rises,  the  other  whence 
it  sets.  Sirocco  ventus  Sjrus, 
the    south-ealt;    and  Libecchio 


ventus  Lybicus,  the  south-west: 
Italian  terms  used  by  seamen  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Hume  and 
Richardson, 

In  this  account  of  the  winds  is 
a  needless  ostentation  of  learn- 
ing, and  a  strange  mixture  of 
ancient  and  modern  Latin  and 
Italian  names  together.  These 
are  the  foibles  and  weak  "parts 
of  our  author^  and  of  these  it 
may  too  truly  be  said. 

Such  labour'd  nothings,  in  eo  strange 

a  style. 
Amaze  th*  unleam'd,  and  make  the 
learned  smile. 

711.  — fo  graze  the  herb  all 
leaving,  &C.3  The  word  aU  here 
makes  strange  sense  of  this  pas- 
sage, since  according  to  common 
construction  it  implies  thatbeasts, 
fowl,  and  fish,  all  grazed  before 
the  fall,  and  immediately  alter 
it  began  all  to  prey  upon  each 
other,  neither  of  which  oould 
possibly  be  Milton's  meaning. 
How  to  restore  the  true  reading  I 
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DevourM  each  other ;  nor  stood  much  in  awe 
Of  Man,  but  fled  him,  or  with  countenance  grim 
Glared  on  him  passing.     These  were  from  without 
The  growing  miseries  which  Adam  saw  7 1 5 

Already'  in  part,  though  hid  in  gloomiest  shade. 
To  sorrow'  abandoned,  but  worse  felt  within. 
And  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost. 


do  not  pretend  to  determine,  but 
the  following  lines  seem  to  con- 
finie  the  devouring  to  the  beasts, 
and  might  not  therefore  the 
word  tJiose  be  substituted  in  the 
place  of  all?    Thyer. 

Whether  Milton's  notion  was 
right  or  not  is  another  question^ 
but  certainly  it  was  his  notion 
that  beast,  fowl,  and  Jish  grazed 
the  herb  before  the  fall.  Of  the 
beasts  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
and  the  fowl  have  the  green  herb 

SVen  them  for  meat  as  well  as 
e  beasts.  Gen.  i.  50.  And  to 
every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to 
every  fowl  i^  the  air,  I  have  given 
every  green  herb  for  meat.  And 
the  goose  particularly  is  by  the 
poet  who  nas  best  imitated  Mil- 
ton called  close-grazer,  Philips's 
Cyder,  b.  i. 


thebsrren  btath 
The  ■hepherd  tends  hit  flock,  that 

daily  crop 
Their  verdaDt  dinner  firom  the  moisy 

turf 
SnfRcient;  after  them  the  cackling 


Cloaeograzery  finds  wherewith  to  ease 
her  want. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  with 
regard  to  fhejish,  but  of  these 
Milton  says  expressly,  vii.  404. 
that  they 

Qm9  the  sea  weed  their  pasture—- 


And  therefore  according  to  this 

notion  it  may  be  said  of  fowl 

and  fish  as  well  as  beasts; 

to  grase  the  herb  all  leaving, 
DevouT^d  each  other. 

But  all  here  is  not  all  and  every 
one  in  particular,  but  only  all  in 
general.  Fowl  prey  upon  fowl, 
and  fish  upon  fish,  as  much  as 
beast  upon  oeast.  Beast,  fowl,  and 
fish,  all  the  three  kinds,  thoUgh 
not  all  of  the  three  kinds,  devour 
each  other. 

71s.  or  with  counf  nance 

grim 

Glafd  on  him  passing,'] 
Palpably    taken    from     Shake- 
speare, Julius  Csesar,  act  i.  s.  4. 

—I  met  a  lion 


Whogiar^d  upom  me,  and  went  ntri 
Without  annoying  me 

Dunster. 

714. These  were  from  toith' 

out  &c.]  The  transition  to  Adam 
here  is  very  easy  and  natural, 
and  cannot 'fiul  of  pleasing  the 
reader.  We  have  seen  great 
alterations  produced  in  nature, 
and  it  is  now  time  to  see  how 
Adam  is  affected  with  them,  and 
whether  the  disorders  within  are 
not  even  worse  than  those  without, 

718.  And  in  a  troubled  sea  of 
passion  tost. 

Thus  to  disburden  sought  with 
sad  comphiint.l 
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Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  oomplaint. 
O  miserable  of  happy  !  is  this  the  end 


7«0 


A  metaphor  taken  from  a  ship 
in  a  tempest^  unlading,  disburden* 
ing  to  preserve  itself  Aom  sink- 
ing by  its  weight.    RkhaTdsatu 

The  wicked  are  like  the  trou- 
bled tea,  Isa.  Ivii.  SO.  Green- 
wood. 

720.  O  miserable  of  happy! 
Stc]  The  parts  of  Adam  and 
five*  or  the  human  persons,  come 
next  under  our  consideration. 
Milton's  art  is  no  where  more 
shown  than  in  his  conducting 
the  parts  of  these  our  first  pa- 
rents. The  representation  he 
gives  of  them,  without  fidsifying 
the  story,  is  Wonderfully  con- 
trived to  influence  the  reader 
with  pity  and  oomjMSsion  to- 
wards them.  Thougti  Adam  in- 
volves the  whole  species  in  mi- 
sery, hn  crime  proceeds  IVom  a 
w^ness  which  every  man  is 
inclined  to  pardon  and  com- 
miserate, as  it  seems  rather  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  than  of 
the  person  who  offended.  Every 
.  one  is  apt  to  excuse  a  fault  which 
he  himself  might  have  fldlen 
into.  It  was  the  excess  of  love 
for  Eve  that  ruined  Adam  and 
his  posterity.  I  need  not  add, 
that  the  author  is  justified  in 
this  particular  by  many  of  the 
fathers,  and  the  most  orthodox 
writers.  Milton  has  by  this 
means  filled  a  great  part  of  his 
poem  with  that  kind  of  writing 
which  the  French  critics  call  the 
tender^  and  which  iis  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  engaging  to  all 
sorts  of  readers.  Adam  and  Eve, 
in  the  book  we  are  now  con- 
sidering,   are    likewise    drawn 


with  such  sentimeiits,  as  do  not 
onl^  interest  die  reader  in  their 
afflictions,  but  raise  in  him  the 
most  meltiqg  passions  of  huma- 
nity and  commiseration.  When 
Adam  sees  the  several  changes 
in  nature  produced  about  him, 
he  appears  in  a  disorder  of  mind 
suitiuole  to  one  who  had  for- 
feited both  his  innocence  and 
hia  happiness;  he  is  filled  widi 
horror,  remorse,  despair;  in  die 
anguish  of  his  heart  ne  expostu- 
lates with  his  Creator  for  having 
given  him  an  unasked  existence. 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker^  from  mj 

day 
To  muuld  me  Mao  ?  ftc 

He  immediately  after  reooven 
from  his  presumption,  owna  his 
doom  to  be  just,  and  bega  that 
the  death  which  is  threatened 
him  may  be  inflicted  on  him* 

-^•-why  delayt 
Hie  hand  to  ezeeut*  what  hia  decne 
FixM  an  thia  day  ?  &c. 

This  whole  speech  is  full  of  the 
like  emotion,  and  varied  widi 
all  those  sentiments  whidi  we 
may  suppose  natural  to  a  mind 
so  broken  and  disturbed.  I 
must  not  omit  that  generoas 
concern  which  our  first  father 
shews  in  it  for  his  posterity,  and 
which  is  soproper  to  affect  the 
reader.  Who  can  afterwards 
behold  the  father  of  mankind 
extended  upon  the  earth,  utter- 
ing his  midnight  complaints, 
bewailing  his  existence,  wd 
wishing  for  death,  without  sya»- 
pathising  with  him  in  his  dis- 
tress ?     Addiion, 
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Of  this  new  glorious  worldi  and  me  so  kte 
The  glory  of  that  glory^  who  now  become 
Accurs'd  of  blessed,  hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  highth 
Of  happiness  !  yet  well,  if  here  would  end 
The  misery ;  I  deserved  it,  and  would  heal* 
My  own  deservings ;  but  this  will  not  serve ; 
All  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  shall  b^et, 
Is  propagated  curse.     O  voice  once  heard 
Delightfully,  Increase  and  multiply^ 
Now  death  to  hear !  for  what  can  I  increase 
Or  multiply,  but  curses  on  my  head  ? 
Who  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curse 
My  head  ?  Ill  fare  our  ancestor  impure, 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam ;  but  his  thanks 
Shall  be  the  execration ;  so  besides 
Mine  own  that  bide  upon  me,  all  from  me 
Shall  with  a  fierce  reflux  on  me  redound. 
On  me  as  on  their  natural  centre  light 


7«* 


730 


735 


740 


7128.  All  that  I  eat  or  drink, 
or  shall  beget, 

1$  propagated  cune.'] 
Meat  and  drink  propagate  it  by 
prolongipjB^  life,  and  cmldren  by 
canying  it  on  to  posteritjr.^ 

740.  On  me  as  on  thek  natural 
centre  light 

Heam^,  though  in  their  plaee,^ 
Dr.  Bentley  has  really  made 
aome  very  iast  objections  to 
several  lines  nere  together.  He 
finds  fault  with  Adam's  not 
keeping  up  a  due  decorum,  and 
in  that  heavy  seriousness  and 
anxiety  leaving  "his  true  topics. 


and  catching  at  trifles,  quirks, 
jingles,  and  other  sudi  pretti- 
nesses.  He  censures  him,  as 
Mr.  Addison  had  done  before, 
for  using  such  low  phrases,  as. 
For  this  toe  may  thank  Adam^ 
and  then  for  soaring  so  high 
inter  nubes  et  inania;  refluxes 
and  natural  centres ;  heavy,  though 
in  their  place.  Adam,  it  sterns, 
was  already  a  Peripatetic  in  his 
notions ;  he  supposes  here,  that 
elementary  bodies  do  not  gra- 
vitate in  their  natural  places; 
not  air  in  air*  not  water  in 
water:   from  which  he  fetches 
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Heavy,  though  in  their  place.     O  fleeting  joys 

Of  Paradise,  dear  bought  with  lasting  woes  ! 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker,  from  my  clay 

To  mould  me  Man,  did  I  solicit  thee 

From  darkness  to  promote  me,  or  here  place  745 

In  this  delicious  garden  ?  as  my  will 

Concurred  not  to  my  beting,  it  were  but  right 

And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust. 

Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 

AH  I  received,  unable  to  perform  750 

Thy  terms  too  hard,  by  which  I  was  to  hold 

The  good  I  sought  not.     To  the  loss  of  that, 

Sufficient  penalty,  why  hast  thou  added 

The  sense  of  endless  woes  ?  inexplicable 

Thy  justice  seems  ;  yet  to  say  truth,  too  late  755 

I  thus  contest ;  then  should  have  been  refus'd 

Those  terms  whatever,  when  they  were  proposM : 

Thou  didst  accept  them :  wilt  thou'  enjoy  the  good. 

Then  cavil  the  conditions  ?  and  though  God 


a  pretty  lamentation.  That  con- 
trary to  the  course  of  nature, 
his  afflictions  will  weigh  heavy 
on  him^  though  they  be  in  their 
proper  place.  Is  not  he  sorely 
afflicted  (says  the  Doctor)  that 
talks  at  this  rate  ?  And  yet  the 
worst  of  it  is,  this  notion  is 
false,  and  long  since  exploded 
by  the  modem  philosophy : 
water  weighs  in  water,  as  much 
as  it  does  out  of  it.  And  there- 
fore the  Doctor  is  for  lopping 
off  with  a  bold  hand  ten  lines 
together:  and  we  heartily  wish 
indeed  that  no  such  passages 
had  been  admitted  into  any  part 


of  the  poem,  and  especially  into 
so  fine  a  speech  as  this  before 
us,  and  all  that  we  can  say  for 
them  is. 

Aljquando  bonus  donniUt  Homerus. 

758.  Thou  didst  &c.]  The 
change  of  persons,  sometimes 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  first 
and  sometimes  to  himself  in  the 
second,  is  very  remarkable  in 
this  speech^  as  well  as  the 
change  of  passions.  And  in 
like  manner  he  speaks  some- 
times of  God  and  sometimes  to 
God. 
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Made  thee  without  thy  leave,  what  if  thy  son  760 

Prove  disobedient,  arid  reproved,  retort, 

»  •  .  .  . 

Wherefore  didst  thou  beget  me  ?  I  sought  it  not : 

Wouldst  thou  admit  for  his  contempt  of  thee 

That  proud  excuse  ?  yet  him  not  thy  election, 

But  natural  necessity  begot. '  765 

God  made  thee^  oif  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 

To  serve  him  ;  thy  reward  was  of  his  grace. 

Thy  punishment  then  justly'  is  at  his  will. 

Be^  it  so,  for  I  submit ;  his  doom  is  fair, 

That  dust  I  am,  and  shall  to  dust  retuni :  770 

m 

O  welcome  hour  whenever !  why  delays 

His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 

FixM  on  this  day  r  why  do  I  overlive. 

Why  am  I  mockM  with  death,  and  lengthened  out 

To  deathless  pain  ?  how  gladly  would  I  meet  775 

Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 

Insensible,  how  glad  would  lay  me  down 

As  in  my  mother^s  lap  ?  there  I  should  rest 

And  sleep  secure ;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 

Would  thunder  in  my  ears,  no  fear  of  worse  78O 

To  me  and  to  my  offspring  would  torment  me 

With  cruel  expectation.     Yet  one  doubt 

Pursues  me  still,  lest  all  I  cannot  die. 


773.  Fix'd  on  this  day  P"]    For  but  Milton  is  not  always  very 

God  had  said.  In  the  day  thai  exact  in  marking  the  time;  he 

thou  eatest    thereof,  thou    shall  neglects  those  little  things  for 

eurely  die.  Gen.  ii.  17«     But  it  greater  beauties. 

may  be  questidned  whether  it        783.  lest  all  I  cannot  die,] 

was  now  this  day ;  foir  the  night  A  like   expression    in  Horace* 

of  this  day  is  mentioned  before  Od.  iii;  xxx.  6. 

in  ver.  342.  and  the  sun's  rising 

is  teken  notice  of  in  ver.  3«9.  Non  omni.  momr. 

R4. 
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Lieet  that  pure  bfe4.th  of  life,  the  «pi'rit  of  Man 

Which  God  inspired,  canoot  together  perish  7$$ 

With  tbi^  corpora  clod ;  then  in  the  gra^e, 

Or  in  some  other  dismal  place,  who  knows 

But  I  shall  die  a  living  4eath  ?  O  thought 

Horrid,  if  true !  yet  why  ?  it  was  but  breath 

Of  life  that  sinned ;  what  dies  but  what  had  life       790 

And  sin  ?  the  body  properly  hath  neither. 

All  of  me  th^  shall  die :  let  this  appease 

The  doubt,  since  human  reach  no  further  knows. 

For  though  the  Lord  of  all  be  infinite, 

Is  his  wrath  also  ?  be  it,  Man  is  not  so,  791 

But  mortal  doomed.     How  can  he  exercise 

Wrath  without  end  on  man  whom  death  must  end  ? 

Can  he  loake  deathless  death  ?  that  were  to  make 

Strange  contradiction  which  to  God  himself 

Impossible  is  held,  as  argument  ^  soo 

784.   — /Aa/    pure    breath    of  prove  to  himself  that  the  breeOh 

life,  the  spi'rit  of  Man  qf  life  {the  spirit  ^  Jkhn  wkkk 

Which  God  «//«ptr'd,]  God  inspired  into  him,  yer.  784l) 

Fop  the  Lord  God  formed  man  was  to  die  with  his  body;  and 

^  the  dust  €f  the  ground,  mtd  his  argninent  here  and  in  what 

breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  follows  runs  thus.     Nothing  Imi 

of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  breath  of  life  sinned ;  nothing, 

soul,  Gen.  ii.  7.    And  a  heathen  but  what  had  lifb  and  «n,  ' 


poet  calls  it  dvoinoe  particulam  the  body  properly  has  neither  of 

aura :  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  ii.  79.  and  a  tfaese,  and    therefore    he   con^ 

most  memorable  passage  it  is,  eludes  that  the  breath  of  life 

and  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  (or  spirit  of  man  within  him) 


J««tU.  was  to  dk;  and  thai aU  of 

'^^-^^-CorpiM  onuatutti  ^'^  ^  die,  because  die  body  ke 

Hittcnii    vitiit  'anintiia    ^oque  knew  was  martaL     Petrrct. 

pr^rayat  una,  800.     hupomUe    is    htld,     n 

789. It  woi  but  breath  Thia   is   the  AK«ri»Vrf  4e 

Of  life  that  Sinn' d;^  Schodlnen  ;  but  as  it  is  heie 

Adam  is  here  endeavouring  to  jqKAeii  in  the  poMB  of  Adan, 
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Of  weakness,  not  of  pow^r.     Will  he  draw  out. 

For  anger^s  sake,  finite  to  infinite 

In  punishM  Man,  to  satisfy  his  rigour 

Satisfied  never  ?  that  were  to  extend 

His  sentence  beyond  dust  and  nature^s  law. 

By  which  all  causes  else  according  still 

To  the  reception  of  their  matter  act, 

Not  to  th^  extent  of  their  own  sphere.     But  say 


S05 


we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
held  likewise  by  the  angels,  of 
whom  he  might  have  leiarned  it 
in  discourse. 

BM»  tluii  were  to  extend 

His  sentence  beyond  duH  and 
natures  law,'] 
Dr.  Bentley  proposes  to  read, 
beyond  just  and  nature's  law; 
Imt  dust  is  the  true  reading. 
Part  tif  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  Adam,  x.  fOS.  was  this. 

For  iuH  thou  art;  and  thaU  to  duti 
return* 

Hence  Adam  here  arraeB,  that 
lor  God  to  punish  nim  after 
death  would  be  to  extend  the 
sentence  hepand  dust,  bejpnd 
what  he  thought  implied  in 
the  words,  thou  shalt  to  dust 
rehtm.  See  also  ver.  748,  1085. 
where  Adam  speaks  of  beinff 
rod^oed  to  dust,  as  the  final  end 
of  him.     Pearce. 

804.  It  may  be  added,  that 
dust  is  that  recipient,  beyond  the 
capacity  of  which  eyen  infinite 
tigoar  cannot  aet;  according  to 
w.  80^  807.  See  Ae  next  note. 
B. 

606.  By  which  M  causes  else 
itc]  AU  other  agents  act  in 
frapertioa  to  the  reception  or 
csKpQcity  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  not  to  the  utmost  extent  of 


their  own  power.  An  allusion 
to  another  axiom  of  the  schools : 
Omne  efficiens  agit  secundum 
vires  recipientis,  non  suas.  But 
this  is  not  so  bad  as  what  Mr. 
Pope  has  objected  to  our  author, 

Milton's  strong  pinion  now  not  heav'n 
can  bound. 

Now  Berpeot*Uke,  in  prose  he  sweeps 
the  ground ; 

In  (julbbles  angel  and  archangel 
join. 

And  God  the  Father  turns  a  School- 
divine. 

But  it  should  be  considered,  that 
this  sort  of  divinity  was  much 
more  in  fiuhion  in  Milton's 
days;  and  no  wonder  that  he 
was  a  little  ostentatious  of  shew- 
ing hia  reading  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  branches  of  lean»* 
ing.  And  for  his  creeping  in 
prose,  which  Mr.  Dryoen  has 
likewise  objected  to  our  author 
in  the  preface  to  his  Jnvenal, 
we  are  satisfied  that  he  is 
thought  to  do  so  the  moreoniv 
because  of  his  writing  in  blank 
verse:  and  if  those  two  poets 
themselves  (excellent  as  they 
are)  were  stripped  and  divested 
of  their  rhyme,  it  would  appear 
in  several  places  of  their  works^ 
that  they  have  little  ^se  to  sap- 
port  them. 
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That  death  be  not  one  stroke^  as  I  supposed 

Bereaving  sense,  but  endless  misery  8io 

From  this  day  onward,  which  I  feel  begun 

Both  in  me,  and  without  me,  and  so  last 

To  perpetuity  ;  Aye  me,  that  fear 

Comes  thundering  back  with  dreadful  revolution 

On  my  defenceless  head  ;  both  Death  and  I  815 

Am  found  eternal,  and  incorporate  both. 

Nor  I  in  my  part  single,  in  me  all 

Posterity  stands  cursed  :  Fair  patrimony 

That  I  must  leave  ye.  Sons  ;  O  were  I  able 

To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  ye  none  !  sso 

So  disinherited  how  would  you  bless 


813. 


Aye  me,    that  fear 

&c.]  This  is  somewhat  like  the 
famous  soliloquy  of  Hamlet, 
act  iii. 

Aye,  thercTs  the  ruby  Ac 

that  fear 

Counts    thwui'ring    back   with 
dreadful  reoolulion 

On  my  defenceleu  head;"] 
The  thought  is  fine  as  it  is  na- 
tural. The  sinner  may  invent 
never  so  many  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  annihilation  and 
utter  extinction  of  the  soul^ 
but  after  all  his  subterfuges  and 
evasions,  the  fear  of  a  future 
state  and  the  dread  of  everlast- 
ing punishment  will  still  pursue 
him:  he  may  put  it  off  for  a 
time,  but  it  will  reUim.toil/i 
dreadful  revolution  /.  and  let  him 
affect  what  serenity  and  gaiety 
he  pleases,  will  notwithstanding 
in  uie  midst  of  it  all  come  ihun- 
Bering  back  on  kU  defenceless  head. 

815.    both  Death  and  I 

jim  found  eternal,^ 


This  must  be  the  printer's  blon- 
der, though  all  editions  patron- 
ize it  All  languaffes  agree,  that 
when  singular  and  plural  are  so 
joined,  the  latter  must  govern. 
He  gave  it  therefore, 

——both  Death  and  I 
Are  found  eternal. 

Bentley. 

816. and  incorporate  both^] 

Lodged  both  together  in  one 
mortal  body»  as  St  Paul  says, 
Rom.  vii.  20.  0  toretched  man 
that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  bodif  of  th%9  death? 
Hume. 

817.  Nor  I  on  my  part  single, 
in  me  all 

Posteriiy  stands  cursd .-] 
And  this  curse  was  the  pairinump 
which  he  was  to  leave  his  aona. 
The  author  had  in  view  2  £sd)r* 
vii.  48.  O  thou  Adam,  what  hast 
thou  done?  for  though  it  wom 
thou  that  nnned,  thou  ari  noi 
fallen  alone,  but  we  dU  that  omte 
of  thee. 
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Me  DOW  your  curse !  Ah,  why  should  all  mankind 

For  one  man^s  fault  thus  guiltless  be  condemned, 

If  guiltless  ?  But  from  me  what  can  proceed. 

But  all  corrupt,  both  mind  and  will  depraved  8C5 

Not  to  do  only,  but  to  will  the  same 

With  me  ?  how  can  they  then  acquitted  stand 

In  sight  of  God  ?  Him  after  all  disputes 

Forc'd  I  absolve :  all  my  evasions  vain. 

And  reasonings,  though  through  mazes,  lead  me  still  sso 

But  to  my  own  conviction  :  first  and  last 

On  me,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 

Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due ; 

So  might  the  wrath.   Fond  wish  !  could'st  thou  support 

That  burden  heavier  than  the  earth  to  bear,  835 

Than  all  the  world  much  heavier,  though  divided 

With  that  bad  Woman  ?  Thus  what  thou  desir'st 

And  what  thou  fear'st,  alike  destroys  all  hope 

Of  refuge,  and  concludes  thee  miserable 

Beyond  all  past  example  and  ftitdre,  840 

825.   But  all  corrupt,^     For,  in  the  other :  and  that  muck  is 

as  Job  says^  xiv.  4.   Who  can  well  thrown  in^  and  raises  the 

bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  sense  greatly  i  ihe  burden  h  not 

unclean?  only  heavier  than  the  earth  to 

834.  So  might  the  wrath.]     So  bear,  it  is  heavier  than  aU  the 

is  used  in  the  sense  of  wishing^  world,  nay^  it  is  much  heavier. 

as  in  iii.  34.  MO.  Beyond  aUpastexample  and 

««  w.«  I  iioM-iM  -«»h  *h-m  in  /"'«^^^']   AsAdam  is  here  speak- 

renown.  *°S  ^"  ^^^^  agonies  of  mind, 

he  aggravates  his  own  misery, 

6S5. heavier  than  the  earth  and  concludes  it  to  be  greater 

to  bear,  and  worse  than  that  of  die  fallen 

Than  all  the  world  much  heO'  angels  or  all  fature  roen^  as  hav- 

vier,']  ing  in  himself  alone  the  source 

We  quote  this  only  that   the  of  misery  for  dU  his  posterity ; 

reader  may  observe  the  beauti-  whereas  both  angels  and  men 

lul  turn  of  the  words^  heavier  had  only  their  own   to   bear, 

the  first  in  one  line  and  the  last  Satan  was   only  like    him>  as 
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To  Satan  only  like  both  crime  and  doom. 

0  conscience,  into  what  abyss  of  fears 

And  horrors  bast  thou  driven  me ;  out  of  which 

1  find  no  way,  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged  ! 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud  845 

Through  the  still  night,  hot  now,  as  ere  Man  fell 
Wholesome  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  air 
Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom. 
Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 
All  things  with  double  terror :  on  the  ground  850 

OutstretchM  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground,  and  oil 
Cursed  his  creation,  death  as  oft  accused 
Of  tardy  execution,  since  denouncM 
The  day  of  his  offence*     Why  comes  not  death. 
Said  he,  with  one  thrice  acceptable  stroke  sss 

To  end  me  ?  shall  truth  iail  to  keep  her  word. 


being  the  ringleader,  and  this 
added  very  much  to  bis  remorse^ 
as  we  read  in  i.  605.  The  ac- 
cent upon  the  word  future  is 
indeed  very  uncommon,  but  it 
is  the  Latin  accent,  and  there 
is  a  like  instance  in  Fairfax's 
Tassoy  cant.  xvii.  st  88. 

But  not  by  art  or  skill,  of  things 

fVitiiTe 
Can  the  piain  troth  revealed  be  and 

told. 

846.  Through  the  siill  ni^ht,'] 
We  can  hardly  suppose  this  to 
be  the  night  immediately  after 
the  fall;  for  that  night  Satan 
overheard  Adam  and  Eve  dis- 
coursing together^  ver.  341. 

— retum'd 
Bff  nigfU,  and  list'ning  where   the 
h^less  pair 


Sat  in  their  rad  discourse^  and  va* 

rious  plaint. 
Thence  gather'd  his  own  doom ; 

and  the  next  morning,  tchile  tfte 
sun  in  Arie»  rose,  ver.  329*  he 
met  Sin  and  Death  in  their  way 
to  earth  J  they  discourse  toge- 
ther, and  it  was  after  Sin  and 
Death  were  arrived  in  Paradise, 
that  the  Almighty  made  that 
speech  from  ver.  6j6,  to  ver. 
641.  and  after  that  the  angels 
are  ordered  to  make  the  changes 
in  nature:  so  that  this,  we  con- 
ceive, must  be  mjme  other  night 
than  that  immediately  after  the 
faU. 

854.  — why  comes  not  dtath, — 
But  death  comet  not  at  caU^} 
Sophocles  Philoctetes,  793. 
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Justice  divine  not  hasten  to  be  just  ? 
But  death  comes  not  at  call,  justice  divine 
Mends  not  her  slowest  pace  for  prayers  or  cries. 
O  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocs,  dales,  and  bowers, 
With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades 
To  answer,  and  resound  ftir  other  song. 
Whom  thus  afflicted  when  sad  Eve  beheld. 


860 


859*  her  slowest  pace]  Pede 
poena  claudo.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  ii.  39. 
The  most  beautiful  passages 
commonly  want  the  fewest 
notes:  and  for  the  beauties  of 
this  passage^  we  are  sure,  the 
reader  must  not  only  perceive 
them,  but  must  really  feel  them, 
if  he  has  any  feeling  at  all. 
Nothing  in  all  the  ancient  tra- 
gedies is  more  moving  and 
pathetic 

86o.    0  v>ood$,   0  faunlains, 

hillocs,  doles^  and  bowers. 
With  other  echo  late  I  taught 

your  shades 
To  answer,  and  resound  for 

other  sonf,"] 
Alluding  to  this  part  of  Adam's 
morning  hymn^  v.  202. 

Witnetf  if  I  be  tilent,  morn  or  even* 
To  hilly  or  vaUqr*  IrantalD  or  tmh 

shade 
Made  vocal  by  my  fong,  and  taught 

hispndse. 

Thyer. 

86d.  Whom  thus  afflicted  when 
sad  Eve  beheld,  &c  ]  The  part 
of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less 
passionate,  and  apt  to  sway  the 
reader  in  her  favour.  She  is 
represented  with  great  tender- 
ness siB  approaching  Adam^  but 
is  spumeid  from  nim  with  a 
spirit  of  upbraiding  and  indig- 
*nation.  conformab^  to  the  na- 
ture   of    man,   whose    passions 


had  now  gained  the  dominion 
over  him.  The  following  pas- 
sage, wherein  she  is  de&oribed 
as  renewing  her  addresses  to 
him,  with  the  whole  speech 
that  .follows  ity  have  something 
in  them  exquisitely  moving  and 
pathetic: 

He  added  not»  and  from  her  tumM ; 
but  Eve  &c. 

Adam's  reconcilement  to  her  is 
worked  up  in  die  same  spirit  of 
tenderness.  Eve  afterwanlapro- 
poses  to  her  husband,  in  the 
blindness  of  her  despair,  that  to 
prevent  their  guilt  from  descend- 
mg  upon  posterity  they  should 
resolve  to  live  childless;  er  if 
that  could  not  be  doncj  th^ 
should  seek  their  own  deaths  by 
violent  methods.  As  those  sen- 
timents naturally  engage  the 
reader  to  regard  the  mother  of 
mankind  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary commiseration,  they  like- 
wise contain  a  very  fine  moral. 
The  resolution  of  dying  to  end 
our  miseries,  does  not  show  such 
a  degree  of  magnanimity  as  a 
resolution  to  bear  them,  and 
submit  to  the  diBpensations  of 
Providence.  Our  author  has 
therefore,  with  great  delicacy, 
represented  Eve  as  entertaining 
this  thought,  and  Adam  as  dis- 
approving it.     Addison, 
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Desolate  where  she  sat,  approaching  nigh, 

Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay'd :  S6S 

But  her  with  stern  regard  he  thus  repell'd. 

Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent ;  that  name  best 
Befits  thee  with  him  leaguM,  thyself  as  false 
And  hateful ;  nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape^ 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine  may  show  970 

Thy  inward  fraud,  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth  ;  lest  that  too  heavenly  form.,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.     But  for  thee 
I  had  persisted  happy%  had  not  thy  pride 
And  wandering  vanity,  when  least  was  safe,  875 

Rejected  my  forewarning,  and  disdain^ 
Not  to  be  trusted,  longing  to  be  seen 
Though  by  the  Dev^il  himself,  him  overweening 
To  over-reach,  but  with  the  serpent  meeting 
FooPd  and  beguiled,  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee,  sso 

To  trust  thee  from  my  side,  imagined  wise. 
Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults. 
And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  show 
Rather  than  solid  virtue',  all  but  a  rib 
Crooked  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears,  sss 

872.  — kst   that  too  hcavnly  Milton    himself  .explains    this 

form,  fn'etended  phrase,  p.  8O9.  Tol.  Edit.  — but 

To  heUUh falsehood, snare  them.]  ecclesiastical  is  ever  pretended  to 

Pretended  to  signifies  here,  as  in  politicaL    Thus    Quintil.    Pref. 

the  Latin  tongue,  held  or  placed  to  1.  i.     Vultum  et  tristitiam  et 

before :  so  we  have  in  Virgil's  dissentientem  a  cseteris  habitum 

Georg.  i.  270.  s^eti  pnetendere  .pessimis   moribus  pnEtendebani, 

sepem ;  and  in  ^n.  vi.  60.  pra-  speaking  of  the  false  philoso- 

i«n/izoueSjTtibu8arva.    SoPlinv  phers.    Richardson, 
in  his  Epistles,  lib.  i.  ep.  10.        883.  jind  understood  nof}  The 

says,  nee  desidiae  nostrse  proften-  construction  is,  /  was  fooled  and 

damus  aHeaam.     Pearce.  beguiled  by  thee,  and  understood 

Pretended  to,  held,  before.    So  not  &c. 
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More  to  the  part  sinister,  from  kne  drawn, 

Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 

To  my  just  number  found.     O  why  did  God, 


8S8.  To  my  just  number  found,'] 
The  just  numl>er  of  ribs  in  a  man 
18  twenty-tour^  twelve  on  each 
side,  though  sometimes  there 
have  been  found  those  who  have 
bad  thirteen,  as  Galen  sajrs,  and 
very  rarely  some  who  have  had 
but  eleven^  as  Tho.  Bartholinus, 
a  famous  physidan,  observed,  in 
a  lusty  strong  man  whom  he  dis- 
sected in  the  year  1657,  who 
had  but  eleven  on  one  side,  and 
a  small  appearance  of  a  twelfth 
on  the  other.  Hist.  Anatom.  et 
Medic.  Centur.  6.  c.  1.  But 
some  writers  have  been  of  opi- 
nion, that  Adam  had  thirteen  nbs 
on  the  left  side,  and  that  out  of 
the  thirteenUi  rib  God  formed 
Eve:  and  it  is  to  this  opinion 
that  Milton  here  alludes,  and 
makes  Adam  say.  It  was  well  if 
this  rib  was  thrown  otU,  as  super- 
numerary to  his  just  number. 

888.  — -0  why  did  God,  ftc] 
This  thought  was  originally  of 
Euripides,  who  makes  Hippo - 
lytus  in  like  manner  expostulate 
with  Jupiter  for  not  creating 
man  without  women.  See  Hip- 
pol.  6x6. 

A  Zfir,  <i  h  MiQnX**  «f^f ««*««#  MiMf , 

Ei  7«f  j3^«rii«f  nhXts  w*u^mt  ytttt 
0»»    i»    yu9m»t9    XV*    ^»^»^X*^^ 

And  Jason  is  made  to  talk  in  the 
same  strain  in  the  Medea,  573. 


-Xe^9  ym^  M\Xtit9  irtSnf  ^•rwt 


Oirat  t  •»  «»  nf  tltv  •v^fmwug  mum*. 

And  such  sentiments  as  these^  we 


suppose,  procured  Euripides  die 
nameofue  Woman-hater.  Ari- 
osto  however  hath  ventured  upon 
the  same  in  Rodomont*s  invec- 
tive against  women.  Orlando 
Furioso,  cant  zxvii.  sL  120. 

Perche  fatto  non  ha  ralma  Natuni 
Che  senza  te  potesse  nascer  l*huomo, 
Gome  8*inc«ta  per  umana  cura^ 
L'un  sopra  I'altro  il  pero,  il  sorbo, 
e*l  pomo? 

Why  did  not  Nature  rather  so  pro- 
vide 

Without  your  help«  that  man  of  man 
might  come, 

And  one  be  grafted  on  another's 
side. 

As  are  the  apples  with  the  pear  and 
plume  ?  Harrington^  tt*  97. 

Nor  are  similar  examples  want- 
ing among  our  English  authors. 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  second 
part  of  his  EeUgio  Medici,  aect  9* 
has  something  very  curious  to 
this  purpose,  which  no  doubt 
Milton  had  read,  that  work 
having  been  first  published  in 
the  year  1642,  about  twenty- 
five  years  before  Paradise  Lok. 
Shakespeare  makes  Posthumus 
cry  out  in  resentment  of  Imo- 
gen's behaviour,  Cymbeline,  act 
ii.  which  we  are  sure  that  our 
author.had  read. 

Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be*  but 

women 
Must  be  half-workers  ? 

And  the  complaints  which  Adam 
makes  of  the  disasters  of  love 
may  be  compared  with  what 
Shakespeare's  Lysander  says 
in  the  Midsnmmer  Night's 
Dream,  act  i. 
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Creator  wise,  that  peoi>led  highest  heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last  890 

This  novelty  on  earth,  this  (air  defect 
Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men  as  angels  without  feminine, 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind  ?  this  mischief  had  not  then  beialPn,  395 

And  more  that  shall  befall,  innumerable 
Disturbances  on  earth  through  female  snares. 
And  strait  conjunction  with  diis  sex :  for  either 
He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake ;  900 

Or  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  her  perverseness,  but  shall  see  her  gainM 
By  a  far  worse,  or  if  she  love,  withheld 
By  parents ;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
Shall  meet,  already  linkM  and  wedlock-bound  905 

To  a  fell  adversary',  his  hate  or  shame : 
Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 
To  human  life,  and  household  peace  confound. 
He  added  not,  and  fit>m  her  turnM ;  but  Eve 


The  course  of  true  love  never  did  speech    bad    not  ended   where 

run  smooth ;  ^^^e  lines  begin.     The  sense  is 

But  either  it  was  dilftrentin  blood*       ..        ^^i^         --.u     -.  ^u 

Or  else  misgnUTed    ■•   i«fpe«t   of  q^te  complete   without  them  ; 

yearr,  uid  tfaey  Seem  much  fitter  for  a 

Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  digressional  observation  of  the 

friends,  «uthor*s,  such  as  his  pan^yric 

'choil^"  ""^  *   «ymp«thy  in  ^„  marriage.  Sec.  than  to  be  put 

War,  death,  or  steknese  did  lay  siege  '"^^J  ,^«  mouth   of  Adam,  who 

to  it»  &c.  could  not  very  naturally  be  sup- 
posed at  that  time  to  foresee  ao 

896.        -^  either  ver^  circumstantially  the  iucon- 

He  necer  ihalljmd  outfit  mate,  veniences   attending  oar  strmit 

&e.3    I  bave  onen  thought,  it  conjuntiion  mth  thu  sex,  as  he 

was    great    pity    that    Adam's  expresses  it.    Thyer. 
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Not  so  Fepub'd,  with  tears  tbsit  ceas'd  not  flowing,  f\o 

And  tresses  all  discnrder'd,  at  bis  feet 

Fell  humble,  and  embracing  them,  besought 

His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint. 

Forsake  iBfe  not  thus,  Adam,  witness  Heaven 
What  love  sincere^  and  reverence  in  my  heart  915 

I  bear  tbee,  and  uoweeting  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceived  ;  thy  suppliant     ^ 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees ;  bereave  me  not, 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel  in  ttus  uttermost  distress,  920 

My  only  strength  and  stay :  foriorn  of  thee. 
Whither  shaU  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ? 
WWIe  y^t  we  Kve,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps, 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace,  both  joining, 
As  joinM  in  injuries,  one  enmity  9?5 

Against  a  foe  by  doom  express  assignM  iis, 
That  cruel  serpent :  On  me  exercise  not 
Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  befallen, 
On  me  already  lost,  me  than  diyself 
More  niiserable ;  both  have  sinn'd,  but  thou  950 

Against  God  only',  I  against  God  and  thee. 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return, 


916 


-and     unweetiag 


Jiav^  offended,"]     Spenser^  Faery 
Queen^  b.  i.  cant.  u.  SL  45. 

As  all  unwcetwg  of  that  well  she 
knew> 

Thyer. 

Q26. oife  enmity]    There 

ia  aomething  not  unaprobabk  in 
Dr.  Bentle^rs  reading, 

■  ■■  both  joining 
Aa  JQtn*d  ia  iojuriesy  tft  enmity : 

VOL.  II. 


but  perhaps  the  autlior  {lut  one 
in  opposftion  to  both;  bolh  join- 
faig  one  enmity. 

926.  Against  a  Joe  by  doom 
express  assigned  us^  Far  it  was 
part  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  the  Serpent,  Gen.  iil.  15. 
I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
and  the  woman,  and  between  thy 
seed  and  her  seed. 
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There  with  my  cries  importune  Heav'n,  that  alt 
The  sentence  from  thy  head  removed  may  Kght 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe, 
Me,  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire. 

She  ended  weeping,  and  her  lowly  plight. 
Immoveable  till  peace  obtained  from  iault 
AcknowledgM  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration  ;  soon  his  heart  relented 


9SS 


§iO 


986.  Me,  me  only,  ju$t  obfed^ 
The  repetition  of  me  me  here  is 
like  what  we  took  notice  of  in 
ill.  S36.  and  like  that  in  Virgil's 
JExi.  ix.  427. 

Me,  me,  adsiim    qui    fed,  in    me 
converlSte  femim : 

and  like  Abigail's  speech  to 
Davidi  1  Sam.  xxv.  24.  Upon 
me,  my  Lord,  vpon  me  let  this 
iniquity  be.  Dr.  Bentley  would 
read. 

Me,  only  me,  just  object  of  his  ire : 

but  as  the  repetition  is  highly 
pathetic,  Mr.  Upton  thinks  the 
trochaic  following  the  spondee 
makes  the  pathos  more  percep- 
tible. 

940.  — »oon  hi»  heart  relented] 
This  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
flrom  a  domestic  scene.  Mil- 
ton's wife  soon  after  marriage 
went  .to  visit  her  friends  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  refused  to 
return  at  tlie  time  appointed: 
he  often  solicited .  her,  but  in 
Vain;  she  declared  her  resolu- 
tion hot  to  cohabit  with  him 
any  more.  Upon  this  he  wrote 
his  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce}  and  to  shew  that  he 
was  in  earnest,  was  actually 
treating  about  a  second  mar- 
riage, when  the  wife  contrived 


to  meet  him  at  a  finend's  wbmA 
he  often  visited^  and  there  fell 
prostrate  before  him,  imploring 
forgiveness  and  reooncuiatioo. 
It  IS  not  to  be  doubted  (says 
Mr.  Fenton)  but  an  interview 
of  that  nature,  so  little  expected^ 
must  wonderfully  aflect  him : 
and  perhabs  the  impressions  it 
made  on  nis  imagination .  con- 
tributed much  to  the  painting 
of  that  pathetic  scene  in  Paradise 
Lost,  in  which  Eve  addresseth 
herself  to  Adam  for  pardon  and 
peace.  At  the  intercession  of 
his  friends,  who  were  present, 
after  a  short  reluctance,  he  ge^ 
nerously  sacrificed  all  his 
sentment  to  her  tears : 


his  heart  relented 
Tow*ards  her,  his   life  so  late  and 

sole  delight. 
Now  at  his  feet  submissife  in  ,di^ 

tress. 

Mr.  Thyer  thus  farther  enltfges 
upon  the  same  subject  '*  l^s 
"  picture  of  Eve's  distress,  het 
"  submissive  tender  addr^  to 
"  her  husband,  and  his  generous 
"  reconcilement  to  her,  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  I  had  al- 
most said  beyond  any  thing 
"  in  the  whole  poem ;  and  that 
"  reader  must  have  a  very  sour 
and  unftiendly  turn  of  naind. 
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Tow^ards  her,  his  life  so  kte  and  sole  delight, 

Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress, 

Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking, 

His  counsel,  whom  she  had  displeas'd,  his  aid  ; 

As  one  disarmed,  his  anger  all  he  lost,  945 

And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraisM  her  soon. 

Unwaiy%  and  too  desirous,  as  before, 
So  now  of  what  thou  know^st  not,  who  desir'st 
The  punishment  all  on  thyself;  alas. 
Bear  thine  own  first,  ill  able  to  sustain  950 

His  full  wrath,  whose  thou  feePst  as  yet  least  part. 
And  my  displeasure  bear^st  so  ill.     If  prayers 
Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  hedrd, 
That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited,  955 

Thy  frailty  and  infirmer  sex  forgiven  j 
To  me  committed  and  by  me  expos'd. 
But  rise,  let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 


•'  whose  heart  does  not  relent  **  konourahlest  things, — and  have 

'«  with  Adam's^  and  melt  into  a  "  in  himself  the  experience  and 

««  sympathizing    commiseration  ''practice  of  all  thai  which  is 

''  towards  the  mother  of  man-  "  praiseworthy :  of  the  truth  of 

«^  kind ;  so  well  has  our  author  "  which  observation  he  himself 

**  here  followed  Horace's    ad-  "  is,  I  think,  a  shining  instance 

"  Tice,  •'  in  this  charming  scene  now 

— SI  vis  me  flere,  dolenduro  est  "  before  U8^  since  there  is  little 

Prim^m  ipsi  tibi^  "  room   to  doubt  but  that  the 

Art.  Poft,  10«.  *t  particular  .beauties  of  it  are 

"  Milton  with  great  depth  of  **  owing  to  an  interview  of  the 

''  judgment    observes    in    his  **  same  nature  which    he  had 

"  Apology  for  Smectynmnus,  that  ''  with  his  own  wife,  and  that 

'*  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  *'  he    is    only  here  describing 

"  qf  his  hope  to  write  well  in  "  those    tender    and    ffeneroua 

"  laudable  things^  ought  himself  "  sentiments,    which    be    then 

^*  to  be  a  true  poem,  thai  is,  a  "  felt  and  experienced,*' 
"  tomposition    of   the    best    and 
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Each  oth^,  blam'd  enough  elsewbefe^  but  ^(rit^ 

In  offices  of  love,  how  we  oaay  lighten  90d 

Each  other'a  burden,  in  our  share  of  WQ^ ; 

Since  this  day^  death  denounc'd,  if  oug^t  I  9f)^ 

Will  prove  no  sudden,  but  a  slow-^pdc^  ?¥il, 

A  long,  day's  dying  to  augment  our  paiiH 

And  to  our  seed  (O  h^^gs  seed !)  deriy'4.  965 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  recovering  heart,  replied, 
Adam,  by  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  my  word$  with  thee  can  fiindt 
Found  so  erroneous^  thence  by  just  event 
Found  so  unfcortuiiate ;  n^verthelesQ,  gfQ 

RestorM  by  thee,  vi)e  i^  1  am^  tq  pl^Q^ 
Of  new  acceptance,  hopeful  to  regain 
Thy  love,  the  sole  contentnuent  of  my  h€iut 
Living  or  dying,  from  thee  I  will  QOt  hide 
What  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  riaeih  975 

Tending  to  SQloe  relief  of  our  extrecnes. 
Or  end,  though  sharp  and  sad,  yet  tolerable. 
As  in  our  eyils,  and  of  easier  choice. 

97^*  T^ndisig  to  tome  relUf  of  uDd  86^  at  onoe,  thay  riKmld 

^ur  exiiremei,  moke  shori  and  destroy  lb9i»- 

'     Or  (9u^ J  8elv€8.    The  itonaer  saeth^d  slie 

Adapm  had  said  before,  that  the  consid^va  aa  so^ne  relUf  &f  thtir  ' 

deaih  denouneed  upon  them^  as  extremes,  the  latter  aa  tM  tmL 

tar  aa  he  covld  aee,  would  prove  And,   as  Dr.  Greenwood   ob- 

ifo  m»dden  kui  a  ulow^paeed  evil,  serves,   Milton  might    possibly 

a  Umg  day's  dicing,  and  would  take  the  hint  of  putting  these 

]A;ewjae  be  iferii?^  to  their  pos-  proposals    into    ibe   mouth  ef 

t^ty.     Eve  tfaef ^fi^re.  profikpses,  £ve,  from  Job's.  wi&  atiempt- 

lo    ]^vent  its.    beinff    derived  ing  to  persuade  her  husband  in 

t9    their    posteritj,    that    thev  his  afflictions  to  curse  Cod  amd 

,-4h0i|ld  resolve  io  remain  chUi'  die.   Job  ii.  9y  10. 

./«af ;  or  if  tfafy  found  i^  dii^jcult  979.  As  in  our  evils^     That 

to  do  so,  that  then,  to  prev^t  a  (s,  .considering  Xbi^  exq^a^  of  evil 

long  day's  dying  to  themselves  to.  which  we  are  reduced >  an 
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If  care  of  our  descent  perplex  ni  most. 
Which  mu«t  be  bom  to  certain  woe,  devoured 
By  Death  at  last ;  and  miserable  it  is 
To  be  to  others  cause  of  misery, 
Our  own  begotten,  and  of  our  loins  to  bring 
Into  this  cursed  world  a  woeful  race, 
That  after  wtetched  life  must  be  at  last 
Food  for  so  .foul  a  monster ;  in  thy  power 
It  lies,  yet  ere  conception  to  prevent 
The  race  unblest,  to  feeding  yet  unbegot. 
Childless  Ihou  art,  childless  remain :  so  Death 
Shall  be  deceived  his  glut,  and  wiih  us  two 
Be  forc'd  to  satifirfy  his  ravenous  maw. 
But  if  thou  jiKJIge  it  hard  and  difficult, 
Conversing,  looking,  loving,  to  abstain 
From  lovers  due  rites,  nuptial  embraces  sweet, 
And  with  desire  to  langi^sh  without  hope. 
Before  the  present  object  languishing 
With  like  desire,  which  would  be  misery 
And  torment  less  than  none  of  what  we  dread  ; 
Then  both  ourselves  and  seed  at  once  to  free 
From  what  we  fear  for  both,  let  us  make  abort, 
Let  us  secfk  Deiath,  or  he  not  found,  supply 
With  our  own  hands  his  office  on  ourselves : 


9»o 
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el^^ant  Latin  ase  of  the  word 
jtt.  Cic.  Epist.  Fam.  iv«  9.  Nam 
adhue>  et  fkctuin  tuum  prbbatur, 
ei,  ut  ht  tali  re,  etiam  fortana 
laudatur  zii.  2.  Non  nihil,  ut  in 
iantis  malis,  est  profectam*  that 
h,  eonsidering  our  ill  sitnation. 
ftk:hdrds6n, 

^«0.  ChOdkH  ihou  Ari,  ehtid" 
Uu  tttMh  i}  It  is  a  strange  mis- 


take in  some  editions,  and  espe- 
cially in  Milton's  own,  where 
this  imperfect  verse  is  printed 
as  a  whole  verse,  and  the  words 
so  Death  Wanting  to  complete 
the  line  are  added  to  the  next 
line,  which  is  thereby  made  as 
much  too  long  as  this  is  too 
short  So  Death  shall  he  de- 
ceived his  glut,  and  uith  us  two. 
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Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fearst 
That  show  no  end  but  death,  and  have  the  power. 
Of  many  ways  to  die  the  shortest  choosing,  lOQl 

Destruction  with  destruction  to  destroy  ? 

She  ended  here,  or  vehement  despair 
Broke  off  the  rest;  so  much  of  death  her  thoughts 
Had  entertain'd,  as  dyM  her  cheeks  with  pale. 
But  Adam  with  such  counsel  nothing  swayed  loio 

To  better  hopes  his  more  attentive  mind 
Laboring  had  raisM,  and  thus  to  Eve  replied* 

Eve,  thy  contempt  of  life  and  pleasure  seems 
To  argue  in  thee  something  more  sublime 
And  excellent  than  what  thy  mind  contemns ;  wis 

But  self-<]estruction  therefore  sought,  refutes 
That  excellence  thought  in  thee,  and  implies, 
Not  thy  contempt,  but  anguish  and  regret 
For  loss  of  life  and  pleasure  overlov^d. 
Or  if  thou  covet  death,  as  utmost  end  *  .  iq«) 

Of  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounced,  doubt  not  but  Grod 


1004.  and  have  the  power, 

Of  many  mays  to  die  the  short- 
est chooiing. 
Destruction  toith  destruction  to 
destroy  ?] 
So  these  verses  are  pointed  in 
Milton's  original  editions;   and 
the  construction  is  this,  and  have 
the  power  to  destroy  destruction 
tpith    destruction,     choosing    the 
shortest  of  many  ways  to  die, 

1007.  She  ended  here 

— somuchof  death  her  thoughts 
Had  eniertain'd,  as  dy*d  her 
cheeks  with  paU.I 


Virg.  Mn.  iv.  499. 

HsceffAtatilet:  pidlor  nmul 
pat  on, 

'  Jortm. 

-i— -maculisque  trementes 
Interfuta  genas,  et   pallida    morte 
futurft.  JEm.  i?.  .64k 

— — Multorum  palor  in  ore 
Mortis  ventune  est,  facieaqu«  stmil- 
Hma  fate,  '         £110.  vii  ISO. 

Hume. 

101 1.  — his  moreattenHve  muid] 
Attending  more  to  what  had 
passed^  calUng  to  mind  with  heed 
their  sentence,  as  it  is  ver.  10^ 
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Hath  wiselier  annM  his  vengeful  ire  than  so 
To  be  forestallM ;  much  more  I  fear  lest  death 
So  snatcbM  will  i^ot  exempt  us  from  the  paia         )jp^ 
We  are  by  doom  to  pay ;  rather  such  acts 
Of  contumacy  ^11  provoke  the  Highest 
To  make  death  in  us  live :  Then  let  us  seek 
Some  safer  resolution,  which  n^ethinks 
I  have  in  view,  calUng  to  mind  with  heed  loso 

Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed. shall  bruise 
The  Serpent's  head ;  piteous  amends,  unless 
Pe  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  foe 
'  Satan,  who  in  the  serpent  hath  contrivM 
Against  us  this  deceit :  to  crush  his  head  1035 

Would  be  revenge  indeed  ;  which  will  be  lost 
By  death  brought  on  ourselves,  or  childless  days 
ResolvM  as  thou  proposest ;  so  o}xr  foe 
Shall  ^scape  his  pupishment  ordain'd,  and  we 
Instead  shall  double  ours  upon  our  heads.  io4Q 

No  more  be  mentionM  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves,  and  wilful  barrenness, 
That  cuts  us  off  from  hope,  and  savours  only 
Rancour  and  pride,  impatience  and  despite, 

1084.  Toheforeslaird;']  This  rioas  and  sublime  poem  than  at 

word  appears  too  low  for  heroic  present.    It   occurs    in  Comus, 

poetry :  it  miffht  not  be  so  trite  285. 

Sn«lg^  f^erly ;  for  Fair-  ^^^^^,^^  ^^,  ^„^ 

fax  likewise  uses  it  in  nis  Jem-  them. 

salem.  cant,  xv,  st.  47*  ^    «       . 

And  again,  v.  So2. 
Bat  forth  there  crept  (fh>iii  whence 

I  cannot  say)  What  need  a  manfirataU  his  date  oi 

An  u^y  serpent,  which  firiuUiffd  «^^^»  *«• 

their  way.  So  also  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas^ 

10S4.  The  word  forestall  was    p.  S8.  ed.  fol.  and  often  in^pm- 

formeriy  less  offensive  in  a  se*    ser  and  Shakespeare.  T.  WarUm, 
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Reluctance  agaiost  God  and  his  just  yoke  ia45 

Laid  on  our  necl^.     Remember  with  wfa^t  mild 

And  gracious  temper  be  both  beard  and  judg'd 

Without  wrath  or  reviling  ;  we  expected 

Immediate  dissolution,  which  we  thought 

Was  meant  by  death  that  day,  when  lo,  to  thee       loso 

Pains  only  in  child-bearing  were  foretold, 

And  bringing  forth,  soon  recompensed  with  joy. 

Fruit  of  thy  womb  :  on  me  the  curse  aslope 

Glanced  on  the  ground  ;  with  labour  I  must  earn 

My  bread  ;  what  harm  ?  Idleness  Iiad  been  worse  ;  io55 

My  labour  will  sustain  me ;  and  lest  coM 

Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 

Hath  unbesought  provided,  and  his  hands 

CIothM  us  unworthy,  pitying  while  he  judgM  ; 

How  much  more,  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  ear         \o6o 

"Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity'  incline. 

And  teach  us  further  by  what  means  to  shun 

Th'  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow  ? 

Which  now  the  sky  with  various  fece  begins 

To  shew  us  in  this  mountain,  while  the  winds        io65 

Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 

Of  these  fair  spreading  trees ;  which  bids  us  seek 


10&4f.  Glanced  on  tfiB  ground  i]  Seketieren.    Our  author  had  used 

The  quibble  here  is  insuffierable.  it  before  in  his  hycidas, 

Warlmrton, 

1066. shatlering  thegrace^  ^^Twi^n "  JS^"  ^^""^  ^^ 

fiil  locks']    Thia  shattering  is  an  **^'"^  ^^'' 

excellent  word^  and  very  expres-  And  loch  of  trees  is  a  LatiniiAn : 

jdrVlB  of  the'.8ense>  shaking  or  Spissie    nemorum    comae,  Hor. 

bmkingrta  piecBs^  ande^mo-  Od.  iv.  iii.  11.     Ai^bodbusque 

logists  derive  it  of  the  Belgic  oomK,  iv.  vii.  9. 
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Some  better  shlDUd,  stmie  better  ivttrttith  td  d!iefi^ 

Our  lips  b^btimn^d,  ere  tbis  diuMidl  star 

Leave  cold  the  nigbt,  how  we  his  gatbet^d  beams   itrro 

Reflected,  may  with  matter  sere  foment 

Or  by  collision  of  two  bodi^  grind 

The  air  attrite  to  fire,  tts  late  the  dottds 


1068.  Some  belter  4hroud,2 
Spenser  frequently  uses  ihroml 
for  shelter : 

But  trembling  fear  still  to  and  fro 

did  fly. 
And  found  no  place  where  safe  he 

shroud  him  might. 

Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  c.  vii.  it.  88. 
And  so  Milton,  Comus,  3l6,  and 
Par.  Reg.  iv.  ^ig.    Dunster. 

1069.  —ere  thii  dmmal  ater 
Leave  cold  the  nifht,'] 

The  diumal  star  is  die  star  of 
day,  the  san>  as  in  Lycidas^ 

So  flinkt  the  day  timr  in  the  ocean 
bed: 

So  that  thia  is  spoken  as  if  it 
iras  now  day,  whereas  it  was 
night  a  litde  before.  See  ver. 
84iS.  And  after  Leoi^e  cold  the 
night  there  should  be  only  a 
coomi*  M  in  Mifeoh*s  own  edi- 
tions, and  not  a  colon  as  in  Dr. 
Bendisy's;  for  how  we  hU  ga* 
tkered  beams  te.  sciU  refem  to 
which  bids  us  seek. 

1071*  -HftfMJb  MaiiBt  sere  fo- 
ment,! Sire  fyfH  (Qreek)  d^  1 
aasArdSng  to  Virgirs  exact  at^ 
scription,  Iffin.  i*  17^* 

Sn8cepiU|ue  ignem  foliia,  atque  arids 

ardxatk 
l^utrimetnli  dedit,  hipiiitque  In  Ib^ 
•  atf  t#  flaBUMUk 


wise  by  Spenser  in  his  Shep- 
herd's Cdendar,  eel.  ti. 

Hid  tvp  wtt  bald»  ana  #i8Ui  H^tti 

wonns, 
WBk  hdnaat  detayM,  hii  btanofaes 

sere. 

And  again. 

How  tialls  it  then  that  this  feded  oalc, 
Wftofe  bod^  if  arr^,  whoaei  braiwhM 
bit>ke. 

And  by  our  author  ill  his  Lyci- 
das. 


I  find  the  word  sere  used  like- 


ivy  never  serek 

1072.  Or  by  coUuion  rf  tea 

bodies  grind 
The  ntf  attrite  to  jhn^  itt  hu 
the  clouds  &c.] 
Our  poet  had  Lucretius  here  in 
mind,  and  plainly  alludes  to  his 
account  of  the  origin  of  fire»  v. 
1091- 

t^ulmen  detulit  In  terras  thortldlbus 

IglMfUl 

PfUnltoa:  iiids  Mfknii  iamoanml 
diditur  ardor.  \ 

If  ulta  videoiua  enim  coelestibua  iocita 
flammis 

Fulgere,  quutt  COell  dbnA^h  phgk 
vapores,  &c. 

Now  for  the  rise- of  fice  t  swift  thun- 
der thrown 

Wrotn  broken  auI)4iiiroas  dottdft  Rti* 
brought  H  down*; 

For  many  thii^^  take  firci,  whca 
lightning  fliei,. 

And  su^hurous  vapours  fill  the  lower 
8kfeft;dcc.  -     .  ^      •  CfteOL'* 
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JustUng  or  pusbM  with  winds  rude  in  their  shock 

Tine  the  slant  lightning,  whose  thwart  flamedriv^ndown 

Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine,  •  1076 

And  sends  a  conifortable  heal  from  far, 

Which  might  supply  the  sun :  such  fire  to  use, 

And  what  may  else  be  remedy  or  cure 

To  evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought,     loso 

He  will  instruct  us  praying,  and  of  grace 

Beseeching  him,  so  as  we  need  pot  fear 

To  pass  commodiously  this  life,  sustained 

By  him  with  many  comforts,  till  we  end 

In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home.  1085 

What  better  can  we  do,  than  to  the  place 

Repairing  where  he  judged  us,  prostrate  fall 

Before  him  reverent,  and  there  confess 

Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears 

Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air     1090 

Frequenting,  sent  fi'om  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 

Of  sorrow^  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek  ? 

Undoubtedly  he  will  relent  and  turn 


1075.  Tme  the  slant  lightning,'] 
To  tine  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
tyncM  to  lights  to  kindle  3  from 
whence  also  we  have  the  word 
tinder, 

1092.  — an<{  humUiationmeek  P] 
I  believe  he  gave  it, 

md  humiliation  meet : 

and  80  in  the  last  verse.  But 
note  that  the  last  seven  verses, 
beinff  a  repetition  of  the  former» 
mood  and  tense  only  of  the  verbs 
changed,  is  an  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer taiA  Virgil  {  and  shews  an 


assurance  in  the  poet,  that  what 
was  once  well  said  will  bear  re- 
peating: and  has  the  true  air 
both  €£  simplicity  and  grandeon 
Bentley, 

Dr.  Bentley  believes  that  Mil- 
ton gave  it  meet :  but  1  believe 
not.  He  seems  to  think  diat 
meek  humiliation  is  tautology  1 
but  humiliation  here  is  not  hu- 
mility :  it  is  the  act  of  humbling 
themselves  before  God.  We 
have  meek  subminian  in  xii.  597t 
Pearce4 
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From  his  displeasure ;  ia  whose  look  serene, 

When  angry  most  l^e  seemM  amd  most  severe,        109^ 

What  else  but  favour,  grace,  and  mercy  shone  ? 

So  spake  our  father  penitent,  nor  Eve 
Felt  less  remorse :  they  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  be  judged  them,  prostrate  fei) 
Pefore  him  reverent,  and  both  confessM  nop 

^umbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begged,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  aqd  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow'  unfeignM)  and  humiliation  m^v 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  Son  of  God  presents  to  his  Father  the  prayers  of  oar  first 
parents  now  repenting,  and  intercedes. for  them:  God  accepts 
ihem>  but  declares  that  &ey  must  no  longer  abide  in  Paradise ; 
sends  Michael  with  a  band  of  Cherubim  to  dispossess  than; 
but  first  to  reveal  to  Adam  future  things:  Michael's  coming 
down.  Adam  shews  to  Eve  certain  ominous  signs ;  he  discerns 
Michael's  approach,  goes  out  ta  meet  him ;  the  Angel  denoimces 
their  departure.  Eve's  lamentation.  Adam  pleads,  but  submits : 
The  Angel  leads  him  up  to  a  high  hill,  sets  before  him  in  yisaon 
what  shall  happen  till  the  flood. 
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Thus  they  in  lowliest  plight  repentant  stood 
Praying,  for  from  the  mercy-seat  above 


1.  Thus  they  in  lotvliest  plight 
&C.J    MUton  has  shewn  a  woa- 
derful  art    in    describinff    that 
variety  of  passions,  which  arise 
in  our  first  parents  upon  the 
breach    of   the    commandment 
that  had  been  given  them.     We 
see  them  gradually  passing  from 
the  triuiii]^  of  theur  guilt  through 
remorse,   shame,    despair,   con- 
trition, prayer,  and  hope,  to  a 
perfect  and    complete    repent- 
atxce.     At  the  ena  of  the  tenth 
book  they  are  represented   as 
prostrating  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  and  watering  the  earth 
with  their  tears:   to  which  the 
poet  joins  this  beautiful  circum- 
stance,   that    they    offered    up 
their  penitential  prayers  on  the 
Very  place  where   their  Judge 
appeared  to  them  when  he  pro- 
nounced their  sentence.     There 
18  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in 
H  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  where 
CEdipus,  after  having  put  out 
his  own  eyes,  instead  of  break- 
ing his  neck  from  the  palace 
battlements,  (which  furnishes  so 


elegant  an  entertainment  for  our 
English  audience,)  desires  that 
he  may  be  conducted  to  mount 
Cithseron,  in  order  to  end  his 
life  in  that  very  place  where  he 
was  exposed  in  his  infancy,  and 
where  he  should  then  have  died, 
had  the  will  of  his  parents  been 
executed.    As  the  author  never 
fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn  to 
his  sentiments,  he  describes  in 
the  beginning  of  this  book,  the 
acceptance    which    these   their 
prayers  met  with,  in  a  short 
allegory  formed  upon  that  beau- 
tiful passage  in  holy  writ :  (Rev. 
viii.  S,  4.)  And  another  angel 
came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  hav^ 
ing  a  golden  censer;  and  there 
was  given  unto  him  much  incense, 
that  he  should  offer  it  with  the 
prayers  of   all  saints  upon  the 
golden  altar  which  was  before  the 
throne:    and  the  smoke  of  the 
incense,    which   came    with    tJie 
prayers  of  the  saints^  ascended 
up  before  God,    We  have  the 
same  thought  expressed  a  second 
'  time  in  the  intercession  of  thf 
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Prevenient  grace  descending  had  removM 

The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 

Regenerate  grow  instead,  that  sighs  now  breath'd 

Unutterable,  which  the  SpiMt  of  prayer 

Inspired,  and  wingM  for  heaven  with  speedier  flight 

Than  loudest  oratory :  yet  their  port 


Messiah^  which  is  oonceired  in 
very  emphatic  sentiments  vid 
expressions.     Addison. 

1.    repeniant  stood 

Praying,^ 
Dr.  Bentlej  thinks  that  die 
author  intended  it  rq^etiiatU 
kneeled^'hecause  it  is  said  in  ver. 
150^  und  in  x.  1099,  th«t  they 
in0€led  and  feU  pvQstrcU^ :  but 
itood  hexe  has  no  other  sens^ 
tWn  that  of  the  npun  substan-* 
(ive  tperti.  So  ii)  ii.  55,  Aland  in 
0rm  9ii|;nifies  are  t>  arms.  In 
tb^  same  sense  stetU  and  imMi 
^gcQ  ojE^n  used  by  tbe  Latins 
IfXid  Greeks.  See  ray  note  on 
fi»  56,     Pearce, 

Stood  here,  and  in  ver.  14« 
tiath  no  Illation  to  the  posture, 
but  to  t^e  aot  itself,  and  the 
CQPtJnminoe  of  it  Standing  in 
arms  is  not  only  beiag  armed  or 
having  armour  on,  hut  being 
in  arms  witii  a  deteripriined  reso- 
lution not  to  lay  them  down 
without  endeavouringto  attain 
spn^e  end  proposed.  Thus  stood 
paying  means,  not  only  that 
they  prayed,  or  were  praying, 
|)i^t  that  they  persevered  in  their 
devotions,  and,  as  the  apostle 
egresses  it^  coniinsued  instant  in 
prayer,  in  the  humble  postures 
of  sometimes  kneeling,  and  some- 
times/a2/ing  prostrate.  Green- 
Wood. 


5.  "^that  sighs  now  breathed 

Unutterable,'] 
That  siehs  inexpressible  burst 
forth,  which  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Spirit  of  supplicatioa  sod 
intercession,  breathed  into  them, 
and  wafted  up  to  heaven  with 
nimbler  speed,  than  the  moat 
audible  and  loudest  oratiou  could 
ever  reach:  according  to  St. 
Paul,  Romu  viiL  ^.  Liketmse  the 
Spirit  also  helpeth  our  itifirwti^ 

ti^ ;  S^  ^^  ^^^  "^^  whfU  we 
should  pray  for  as  we  ought:  but 
the  Spirit  itself  maketh  interce^ 
sum  for  us  with  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered.     Hume. 

8.  -^et  their  port  &c.]  This 
yet  refers  90  far  back  as  to  line 
the  first,  Thvs  they  in  lonliest 
plight  repentant  stood  praying, 
yet  their  port  not  of  mean  suiiors^ 
all  the  intermediate  lines  being 
to  be  understood  as  in  a  paren- 
thesis. Nor  did  their  petition 
seem  qf  less  importance,  than 
when  the  ancient  pair  so  re- 
nowned in  old  fables,  yet  not  so 
ancient  a  pair  as  Adam  a^d  Eve^ 
Deucalion  and  chaste  Pyrrha,  in 
order  to  restore  the  race  of  man^ 
kind  after  the  deluge,  stood  de^ 
voutiy  prating  before  the  shrine 
of  Themis,  the  goddess  of  jus- 
tice, who  had  the  most  famous 
oracle  of  those  days.  The  poet 
could  not  have  thought  q(  a 
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Not  of  meao  suitors,  nor  impoirtdnt  less 

Seem'd  their  petition,  than  when  th'  ancient  pair       jo 

In  &bles  old,  less  ancient  yet  than  these, 

Deucalion  and  chaste  Pyrrha,  to  restore 

The  race  of  mankind  drowned,  before  the  shrine 

Of  Themis  stood  devout.     To  heav'n  their  prayers 

Flew  up,  nor  missM  the  way,  by  envious  winds        j  5 

Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate ;  in  they  passM 


more  apt  similitude  to  illustrate 
his  subject,  and  he  has  plainly 
fetched  it  from  Ovid^  Met  i. 
31 S. 

Hie    ubi    Deucalion    (nam    ctecen 

texeiat  sequor) 
Cum  oontorte  tori  parvA  rate  vectus 

adhflcsit ; 
Corycidas  Nympbaa  et  nomina  men- 
tis adorant, 
Fatidicamque   Tbemin,    qais    tunc 

orAda  tenebaL 
Non    illo    melior    quisquam,    nee 

amantior  squi 
Vir  fuit,  aut  i1l&  mctuentior  ulla 

Deoram.*- 
Atque  iUf  Si    mecibus,   dixorunt, 

numinajusJs 
Victa  remollc«cuiity  si  flectitur  ira 

Deorum; 
Die,  Themi,  qua  generis  damnum 

reparabile  nostri 
Arte  sit :  et  menis  fer  opem,  mitip* 

sima,  rebus. 

High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious 

diff; 
Deucalion  wafUog,  moor'd  his  little 

skiff. 
He   with   his  wife  were    only  left 

behind 
Of  perish*d  man ;   tliey  two  were 

human  kind. 
The    mountain-njmphsy   and  The- 
mis they  adore, 
And  from  her  oracles  relief  implore. 
The  roost  upright  of  mortal  men 

was  he,  ^ 

The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman 

she. 

VOL.  II. 


O  righteous  Themis,  if  the  Pow'rs 

above 
By  pra/rs  are  bent  to  pity  and  to 

love; 
If  human  miseries  can  move  their 

mind; 
If  yet  they  can  forgive,  and  yet  be 

kind; 
Tell  how  we  may  restore,  by  second 

birth, 
Mankind,  and  people  desolated  earth. 

Dryden. 

Milton  has  been  often  censured 
for  his  frequent  allusions  to  the 
heathen  mythology^  and  ^r  ^lix- 
ing  fables  with  sacred  truths: 
but  it  may  be  observed  in  fa- 
vour of  him,  that  what  he  bor- 
rows from  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy, he  commonly  wplies  only 
by  way  of  similitude;  and  a 
similitude  from  thence  may 
illustrate  his  subject  as  well  as 
from  any  thing  else,  especially 
since  it  is  one  of  the  first  things 
that  we  learn  at  school,  and  is 
made  by  the  ancients  such  an 
essential  part  of  poetry,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  separated  from  it; 
and  no  wonder  that  Milton  was 
ambitious  of  shewing  something 
of  his  reading  in  this  kind,  as 
well  as  in  all  others. 

16.  Blown   vagabond  or  fms- 
irate ;]     It  is  a  familiar  expres- 
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Dimensionless  through  heavenly  doors  ;  then  olad 
With  inoense,  where  the  golden  altar  fum'd, 
By  their  great  Intercessor,  came  in  sight 


tion  with  the  ancient  poets,  to 
say  of  snch  requests  as  are  not 
granted,  that  they  are  dispersed 
and  driven  away  by  the  winds. 
Thus  VirgU,  Ma.  xi.  7SML 

Audiity  et  vpti  Phcebu*   miOMdere 

partem 
Menie  dedit:   partem  volucree  di- 

■perrit  in  auras. 
Stemeret  ut  subit^  turbatam  morte 

Caroillam, 
Annuit  oranti:    reducem  ut  patria 

alta  Yideret, 
Non  dedit ;  inque  notos  vocem  ver- 

tcre  procells. 

Apollo  heard,  and  granting  half  his 

pray'r, 
Shaffled  in  winds  the  rest,  ond  toes'd 

in  emptj  air. 
He  gives  the  death  deeirM ;  his  safe 

return^ 
By  southern  tempests  to  the  «ea8  is 

borne.  Dryden, 

And  it  is  in  allusion  to  this 
manner  of  speaking,  that  Milton 
says  here  of  the  prayers  of  our 
first  parents,  that  they  were  not 
by  envious  winds  blown  vagabond 
or  frustrate.  By  envious  winds, 
as  in  Ovid,  Met.  x.  642.  Detulit 
^ura  preces  ad  me  non  invida 
blandas. 

17.  Dimensionless  through 
heavenly  doors  s"]  As  these 
prayers  were  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture«  not  as  matter  that  has 
dimensions,  measure,  and  pro- 
portion, they  passed  through 
neaven's  gates  without  any  ob- 
struction.    Richardson, 

As  heaven  gates  are  described, 
(vii.  205,  4^.)   as  ever^during, 
and  moving  on  golden  hinges,  and 
opening  wide  to  lei  forth  and  let 
in  the  King  of  Glory,  it  might 


be  wondered  how  these  prayers 
Qould  p«8s  through  them  with- 
out their  opening,  and  for  this 
reason,  I  suppose,  the  poet 
mlded  the  epith^  ^tmoMi^ieat. 
And  as  he  gfanced  before  at  the 
heathen  manner  of  expreanon 
in  saying  that  their  prayers  were 
not  by  envious  winds  Hown  vaga- 
bond or  frustrate,  so  here  he 
may  intend  a  remote  reflection 
upon  that  other  notion  of  the 
heathens  contained  in  the  iable 
of  Menippus,  who  was  taken  up 
into  heaven,  where  Jupiter  is 
represented  as  opening  a  trap- 
door to  hear  the  requests  of 
mankind,  and  shutting  it  mg^in 
when  he  was  unwilling  to  at- 
tend to  any  more  petitions. 

19.  — came  in  sight  &c.]  Mil- 
ton, in  this  allegorical  descrip- 
tion of  the  repentant  prayers  of 
our  first  parents,  very  much  ex- 
ceeds the  two  great  masters  of 
Italian  poetry,  Ariosto  and  Tasso, 
who  have  atU?mpted  something 
in  the  same  way.  See  Cario- 
magno*s  prayer  in  the  former, 
cant.  xiv.  st  73  and  74.  and  in  tiie 
latter  Raimond's  prayer,  cant.  vii. 
St.  79.  and  G^dfiwy's,  cant  xaiL 
St.  72.  As  the  quotations  would 
be  too  long,  we  only  refer  the 
reader  to  tne  places.     Tkyer. 

19.  In  the  Revelation  an  angel 
offers  incense  with  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  upon  the  golden 
ahar,  ch.  viii.  4.  See  also  Spen- 
ser, Faery  Queen,  i.  x.  51.  of 
Mercy. 

Thou  dost  praiers  of  the  righteous 

seed 
Present  before  the  maiestie  divine. 
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Before  the  Father's  throne :  them  the  glad  Son  30 

Presenting,  thus  to  inteicede  began. 

See,  Father,  what  first  fruits  on  earth  are  sprung 
From  thy  implanted  gmoe  in  Man,  these  sighs 
And  prayers,  which  in  this  golden  censer,  mix'd 
With  incense,  I  thy  Priest  before  thee  bring,  ^a 

Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savour  from  diy  seed 
Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heart,  than  those 
Which  his  own  hand  manuring  all  the  trees 
Of  Paradise  could  have  produced,  ere  fallen 
From  innocence.    Now  therefore  bend  thine  ear       so 
To  supplication,  hear  his  sighs  though  mute ; 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him,  me  his  advocate 
And  propitiation ;  all  his  works  on  me 
Grood  or  not  good  ingraft,  my  merit  those  55 

Shall  perfect,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay. 
Accept  me,  and  in  me  from  these  receive 
The  smell  of  peace  tow'ard  mankind ;  let  him  live 
Before  thee  reconeiFd,  at  least  his  days 
Numbered,  though  sad,  till  death,  bos  doom,  (which  I  40 


Compare  Milton's  Stmnei  ziv.  he  passage  is  this.  Let  m€  interprgt 

is  speaking  of  good  works  and  for  him  unskilful  with  tohai  words 

alms.  to  pray  for  himself,  me  his  cuho- 

Fdth-cl^l  them  o'er  with  purple  cate  and  f^apitiatian.   Ae  yeiy 

^mt  words  of  St  John,  1  Ep.  u.  1, 

Aad  Hure  wings,  tliat  op  thej  flew  2.  We  have  an  adoocaie  with  the 

» <l^t  Father,  Jesus  Christ  therighteous^ 

And  •pake  the  tniih  of  thee  on  glo.  and  he  is  the  propiiiatioH  for  our 


rious  themes 


stiu. 


Before  the  Judge.  __    ^-,, 

T.  Warton.  ^'  i*f  ^^  of  peace  tomard 

mankmd;]    The  peace  offering 

33.  me  his  advocaU  is  ftequently  called  an  c^ing  of 

And  propitiation  ;'i  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lofd.  So 

The  construction  of  the  whole    Levit  iii.  5.     HeyUu.      • 
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To  mitigate  thus  plead,  not  to  reverse,) 
To  better  life  shall  yield  him,  where  with  me 
All  my  redeemed  may  dwell  in  joy  and  bliss, 
Made  one  with  me  as  I  with  thee  am  one. 

To  whom  the  Father,  without  cloud,  serene. 
All  thy  request  for.  Man,  accepted  Son, 
Obtain  ;  all  thy  request  was  my  decree : 
But  longer  in  that  Paradise  to  dwell, 
The  law  I  gave  to  nature  him  forbids : 
Those  pure  immortal. elements  that  know 
No  gross,  no  unharmonious  mixture  foul. 
Eject  him  tainted  now,  and  pm^e.himoff 
As  a  distemper,  gross  to  air  as  gross, 
And  mortal  food,  as  may  dispose  him  best 
For  dissolution  wrought  by  sin,  that  tfirst 
DistemperM  all  things,  and  of  incorrupt 
Corrupted.     I  at  first  with  two  fair  gifts 
Created  him  endowed,  with  happiness 
And  immortality :  that  fondly  lost. 
This  other  servM  but  to  eternize. woe ; 
Till  I  provided  death  ;  so  death  becomes 
His  final  remedy,  and  after  life 
Tried  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refinM 
By  faith  and  faithful  works,  to  second  life, 


45 


50 


55 


Go 


44.  Made  one  with  me  as  1 
with  thee  am  one.]  That  they  all 
maif  be  one,  a$  thou  Father  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee :  and  the  glory 
which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have 
given  them ;  that  they  may  be  one, 
even  as  we  are  one.  John  xvlL 
9,1,  22. 

53.  •       gross  to  air  as  gross,"} 


Gross  is  to  be  joined  in  con- 
struction with  him  and  not  with 
distemper;  and  therefore  the 
comma  ailer  distemper  should  be 
carefully  preserved^  as  in  Mil- 
ton's own  editions^  and  not  be 
placed  after  distemper  gross,'  as  in 
Dr.  Bentley  8  edition. 
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WakM  in  the  renovation  of  the  just,  65 

Resigns  him  up  with  heav'n  and  earth  renewM. 
But  let  lis  call  to  synod  all  the  blest 
Through  heav'n's  wide  bounds  ;  from  them  I  will  not 

hide 
My  judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed,      ^ 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw,  70 

And  in  their  stale,  though  firm,  stood  more  confirmed. 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  gave  signal  high 
To  the  bright  minister  that  watch 'd  ;  he  blew 
His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since  perhaps 
When  God  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more  75 

To  sound  at  general  doom.     Th'  angelic  blast 
Filled  all  the  regions :  from  their  blissful  bowers 
Of  amarantine  shade,  fountain  or  spring, 
By  the  waters  of  life,  where'er  they  sat 
In  fellowships  of  joy,  the  sons  of  light  so 

Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high. 
And  took  their  seats ;  till  from  his  throne  supreme 


74.  Hit  trumpet  heard  in  Oreb 
since  perhaps  &c.]  For  the  law 
was  given  on  mount  Oreb  with 
the  noise  of  the  trumpet,  Exod. 
zx.  IS.  and  at  the  general  judg- 
ment, according  to  St.  Paul, 
1  Thess.  iv.  16.  the  Lord  shall 
descend  from  Jieaven  with  a 
shotU,  with  the  voice  qf  the  arch" 
angel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God, 

78.  Of  amarantine  shade,"]  See 
iii.  S5S.  and  the  note  there. 

89.  And  took  their  seats;]  In 
Rev.  iv.  4.  and  xi.  I6.  the  four 
and  twenty  elders  are  described 
as  sitting  on  seats  round  about  the 
throne,    Pearce. 

The  angels  are  generally  re- 


presented to  be  standing,  or  fall- 
ing down  before  the  throne  of 
God;  because  they  are  gene* 
rall^  employed  there  in  acts  of 
praise  and  adoration.  But  here 
they  are  introduced  in  another 
character,  called  to  synod,  like 
a  grand  council,  or  to  be  as  it 
were  assessors  with  the  Almighty, 
when  he  was  to  pronounce  his 
decree  on  fallen  man :  and  there- 
fore the  poet  very  properly  says, 
they  took  their  seats.  And  thus 
our  Saviour  tells  the  Apostles, 
they  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones 
as  his  assessors,  jtfd^ng  tfie  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  Matt.  xix.  88. 
Greenwood, 
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Th'  Almighty  thus  pronounced  his  sovran  will. 

O  sons,  like  one  of  us  Man  is  become 
To  know  both  good  and  evil,  since  bis  taste  85 

Of  that  defended  fruit ;  but  let  him  boast 
His  knowledge  of  good  lost,  and  evil  got, 
Happier,  had  it  suffic'd  him  to  have  known 
Good  by  itself,  and  evil  not  at  all. 
He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite,  90 

My  motions  in  him ;  longer  than  they  move, 
His  heart  I  know,  how  variable  and  vain 
Self-left.     Lest  therefore  his  now  bolder  hand 
Reach  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
And  live  for  ever,  dream  at  least  to  live  95 

For  ever,  to  remove  him  I  decree. 
And  send  him  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken,  fitter  soil. 
Michael,  this  my  behest  have  thou  in  charge, 

84.  0  sons,  &c.]    The  assem-  tree  of  life,  and  eat  and  Uoe  for 

blingof  all  the  angela  of  heaven,  ever;    Therefore  the  Lord   God 

to  hear  the  solemn  decree  passed  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of 

upon    Man»   is   represented   in  Eden,   to  till ,  the  gremnd  from 

very    lively    ideas.     The    Al-  whence  he  was  taken.    So  he  drove 

mighty  is  here  described  as  re*  out  the  Man :  and  he  placed  at 

membering  mercy  in  the  midst  the  east  qf  the  garden  of  Eden 

of  judgment^  and  commanding  cheruhims  and  a  flaming  sword, 

Michael  to  deliver  his  message  which  turned  every  way,  to  keep 

in  the  mildest  terms,  lest  the  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 

spirit  of  Man,  which  was  already  86.  Of  that  defended  fruU;^ 

broken  with  the    sense  of  his  Forbidden  fruit,  from  drfendre 

guilt  and    misery,  should    fail  (French)  to  forbid  i  so  used  by 

before  him.    Addison,  Chaucer, 

This  whole  speech  is  founded 

upon  the  following  passage  in  Ge-  ^^^  c«i  you  i^  fa  sny  muMr 

^f  "':  f^4^f'?^  .^^.  '^  .^^         ThBt"ir«r  God  i€ftnda  maningt  f 
God  said,  Behold  the  Man  ts  be^  ff^^^  ^^  RUhardeon. 

eome  as  one  of  us,  to  knof0  good 

and  etU:  And  nam  lest  he  put        99*  Michael,    this    my    beheti 

forth  his  hand,  and  take  alto  of  the    have  thou  in  charge,']    Our  au- 
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Take  to  thee  from  among  the  Cherubim  ;  106 

Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriord^  lest  the  Fiend, 

Or  in  behalf  of  Man,  or  to  invade 

Vacant  possession,  some  new  trouble  raise : 

Haste  thee,  and  from  the  Paradise  of  Grod 

Without  remorse  drive  out  the  sinful  pair,  loi 

From  hallowed  groud  th'  unholy,  and  denounce 

To  them  and  to  their  progeny  from  thence 

Perpetual  banishment.     Yet  lest  they  faint 

At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urgM, 

For  I  behold  them  softenM  and  with  tears  no 

Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terror  hide. 

If  patiently  thy  bidding  they  obey, 

Dismiss  them  not  disconsolate ;  teveal 

To  Adam  what  shall  come  in  future  days, 

As  I  shall  thee  inlighten  ;  intermix  115 

My  covenant  in  the  Woman^s  seed  renewed ; 

So  send  them  forth,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace  : 

And  on  the  east  side  of  the  garden  place, 

Where  entrance  up  from  Eden  easiest  climbs, 

Cherubic  watch,  and  of  a  sword  the  flame  iso 

Wide-waving,  all  approach  far  off  to  fright, 

thoT  has  with  great  judgment  idk  our  first  parents,  and  even 

singled  out  Michael  to  receive  while  he  is  ordering  Michael  to 

this  charge.     It  would  not  have  drive  them  out  of  Paradise,  or- 

been  so  proper  for  the  sodabU  ders  him  at  the  same  time  to 

spirit  Raphael  to  have  executed  hide  aU  terror;  and  for  the  same 

tills  order :  but  as  Michael  was  reason  he  chooses  to  speak  of 

the  principal  angel  employed  in  their  offence  in  the  softest  man* 

driving  the  rebel  angels  out  of  ner,  calling  it  only  an  exceu,  a 

heaven,  so  he  was  the  most  pro-  going  beyond    the    bounds   of 

per  to  expel  our  first  parents  too  flieir  duty,  by  the  same  meta- 

ant  of  Paradise.  phor  as  sin  is  often  called  irant^ 

111.  Bewailing    their  excem,']  gression, 
God  is  here  represented  as  pity- 
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And  guard  all  passage  to  the  tree  of  life : 

Lest  Paradise  a  receptacle  prove 

To  spirits  foul,  and  all  my  trees  their  prey, 

With  whose  stoPn  fruit  Man  once  more  to  delude.    125 

He  ceasM  ;  and  th'  archangelic  pow^r  prepared 
For  swift  descent,  with  him  the  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  Cherubim ;  four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus,  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes,  more  numerous  than  those         150 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drowse, 
CharmM  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.     Mean  while 
To  resalute  the  world  with  sacred  light 


128.  -four  faces  each  &c.]  and  their  hands,  and  their  wings. 

Among    the    poetical    parts    of  were  Jull  of  eyes  round  about: 

Scripture,  which  Milton  has  so  the  poet  expresses  it  bj  a  de- 

(inely  wrought  into  this  part  of  lightful  metaphor,  all  their  shape 

his  narration,  I  must  not  omit  spangled  with  eyes,  and  then  adds 

that  wherein  Ezekiel,  speaking  by  way  of  comparison^  more  nti- 

of  the  angels  who  appeared  to  merous  than  those  of  Argus,   a 

him  in  vision,  adds,  that  every  shepherd  who  had  an  hundred 

one  had  four  faces,  and  that  their  eyes,  and  more  wakeful  than  to 

whole  bodies,  and  their  backs,  and  drowse,  as  his  did,  charmed  milk 

their  hands,  and  their  wings,  mere  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed, 

full  of  eyes  round  about.    Addi-  that  is,  the  pastoral  pipe  made  of 

son.  reeds,  as  was  that  of  Hermes  or 

Ezekiel  says,  that  every  one  had  Mercury,  who  was  employed  by 

four  faces,  x.  14.    The  poet  adds,  Jupiter  to  lull  Argus  asleep  and 

four  faces  each  had,  like  a  double  kill  him,  or  his  opiate  rod,  the 

Janus;    Janus  was  a  kitig  in  caduceusofMercury,widi which 

Italy,  and  is  represented  with  he  could  give  sleep  to  whooi- 

two  faces,  to  denote  his  great  soever    he  pleased.     With  this 

wisdom,  looking    upon    things  pipe  and  this  rod  he  lulled  Ar- 

past  and  to  come;  and  the  men-  gus  asleep,  and  cut  off  his  head, 

tion  of  a  well  known  image  with  It  is  an  lulusion  to  a  celebrated 

two  faces  may  help  to  give  us  story  in  Ovid,  Met.  i.  625,  &c. 
the  better  idea  of  others  with 

four.  Ezekiel  says,  x.  12.  And  ^"  ATtiTJb!!ut&^'"'''""'  """^^ 

their  whole  body,  and  their  backs,  ^^^ 
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Leucothea  wak'd,  and  with  fresh*  dews  imbdlmM 
The  earth,  when  Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 


155 


135.  Leucothea  tcak'd]  The 
IVhite  Gcddeu,  an  the  name  in 
Greek  imports,  the  same  with 
Matuta  in  Latin^  as  Cicero  says, 
Lucothea  nominata  a  Grecis> 
Matata  habetur  a  nostris.  Tusc. 
i.  12.  Quae  Lucothea  a  Gneds, 
a  nobis  Matuta  dicitur.  De  Nat. 
Deor.  ill.  19.  And  Matuta  is 
the  early  morning  that  ushers 
in  the  Aurora  rosy  with  the 
sun-beams,  according  to  Lucre- 
tius, ▼.  655. 

Tempore  item  certo  roeeam  Mattita 

per  oras 
iBtheris  Auioram  defert,  et  luminm 

pandit. 

And  from  Matuta  is  derived  Ma^ 
tutinuSt  early  in  the  morning. 
This  is  the  last  morning  in  the 
poem,  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
day,  wherein  our  first  parents 
were  expelled  out  of  Paradise. 
It  is  impossible  to  say,  how 
much  time  is  taken  up  in  the 
action  of  this  poem,  since  a  great 
part  of  it  lies  beyond  the  sphere 
€»f  day ;  and  for  that  part  which 
lies  within  the  sphere  of  day,  it 
is  not  easy  to  state  and  define 
the  time  c^xactly,  since  our- au- 
thor himself  seems  not  to  have 
been  very  exact  in  this  particu- 
lar. Satan  came  to  earth  about 
noon,  when  the  Jull'blazmg  sun 
$at  high  in  fus  meridian  tower, 
iv.  30.  The  evening  of  that 
first  day  is  described  iv.  598. 

Now  came  ttill  eveniog  on  te« 

That  night  Satan  tempts  Eve  in 
her  dream,  is  discovered  close 
at  her  ear,  and  flies  out  of  Para- 
dise, iv.  1015. 


-^nd  with  him  fled  the  shades  of 
night. 

Seven  da3rs  after  that  he  was 
coasting  round  the  earth,  but 
always  in  the  shade  of  night, 
ix.  62. 

—thence  full  of  anguish  driven, 
The. space  uf  ta^n  continued  nights 

he  rode 
With  darkness.—— 

But  we  have  no  farther  account 
of  any  of  these  days  excepting 
the  first,  which  begins  at  the 
beginning  of  book  v. 

Now  mom  her  rosj  steps  in  th*  eost- 

em  clime 
Advancing  &c 

Eve  there  relates  her  dream  to 
Adam;  they  go  to  work.  Ra- 
phael is  ordered  to  go,  and  con- 
verse  with  Adam  half  this  day  as 
friend  with  friend,  v.  229.  He 
comes  to  Paradise  at  midnooti, 
ver.  311.  and  300. 

—while  now  the  mounted  sun 
Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays  to 

warm 
Earth's  inmost  womb. 

He  and  Adam  converse  together, 
which  discourse  is  related  at 
large  in  the  remainder  of  book 
V.  and  book  vi,  vii,  and  viii.  till 
the  evening  parts  them,  viii. 
630. 

But  I  can  now  no  more ;  the  parting 

sun 
Beyond  the  earth's  green  Cape  and 

verdant  Ules 
Hesperian  sets,  my  signal  to  dcparL 

This  is  the  first  of  the  seven 
days,  during  which  Satan  was 
compassing  the  earth.     On  the 
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Had  ended  now  their  orieons,  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 


eighih  he  returned,  ix.  67*  at 
midnight,  ret.  $%•  and  took 
poflsessioD  of  the  serpent  toott* 
ing  close  the  approach  of  mom, 
ver.  191.  Morning  U  described, 
ver.  193. 

Now  when  as  sacred  light  began  to 
dawn  &c« 

Eve  is  prevailed  upcm  to  eat  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  a  little  be* 
fore  noon,  ix.  739. 

Mean  whfle  the  hour  of  noon  drew 

on,  and  wak'd 
An  eager  appetite 

Adam  eats  likewise;  they  sleep, 
they  wake;  and  Adam  re- 
proaches Eve  with  her  desire  of 
wandering  this  unhappy  mom,  ix. 
1136.  In  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing the  Messiah  comes  down  to 
judge  them,  x.  gst. 

Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence 

low 
Prom  noon,  and  gentle  airs  due  at 

their  hour 
To  fan  the  earth  now  wak'd,  and 

usher  in 
The  evening  cool ;  when  he  ftcm 

wrath  more  cool 
Came  the  mild  Judge  and  Intercessor 

both 
To  sentence  Man^ 

Satan  fled  (Vom  his  presence,  but 
returned  by  night,  ver.  341. 

— — — rrtftm'J 

By  night,  and  list'ning  where  the 
hapless  pair 

Sat  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  va- 
rious plaint. 

Thence  gathered  his  own  doom»  which 
understood 

Not  instant,  but  of  future  time,  with 

And  tidings  ftaught.  to  Hell  he  now 
ivturn'd. 


In  his  return  to  Hell  he  meets 
Sin  and  Death  in  the  Aomiiig, 
ver.  329. 

-^while  the  sun  in  Aries  rose. 

After  Sin  and  Death  bad  atrived 
in  Paradise,  the  angels  tare  com- 
manded to  make  several  alter- 
ations in  the  heavens  and  de- 
ments: and  Adam  is  represented 
as  lamenting  aloud  to  himself, 
ver.  846. 

Through  the  m(UI  nighit  not  now,  as 
ere  Blan  fell. 

Wholesome  and  cool,  and  mild,  bat 
with  black  air 

Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dread- 
ful gloom. 

*Adam  is  afterwards  made  to  talk 
somewhat  confusedly,  in  one 
place  as  if  it  was  soil  the  day 
of  the  fall,  ver.  962. 

Since  this  day*t  death  denouQc*d,  if 

ought  I  see. 
Will  prove  no  sudden,  but  a  alow- 

pac'd  eviL 

And  in  another  place  as  if  it 
was  some  day  after  the  &1], 
ver.  1048* 

we  expected 
Immediate   dinolutlon,  which    we 

thought 
Was  meant  by  death  that  isy,  dbc 

And  having  felt  the  cold  damps 
of  the  night  before,  he  is  con- 
sidering how  they  may  provide 
themsdves  with  some  better 
warmth  and  fire  before  another 
night  comes,  ver.  IO69. 

ere  this  diurnal  star 
Leave  cold  the  nighl. 

That  other  night  we  must  now 
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Out  of  despair,  joy,  but  with  fenf  yet  link'd ; 

Which  thus  to  Eve  his  welcome  words  renewM.      i40 

Eve,  easily  may  faith  admit,  that  all 
The  good  which  we  enjoy,  from  heaven  descends ; 
Bat  that  from  us  ought  should  ascend  to  heaven 
So  prevalent  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  high-blest,  or  to  incline  his  will,  145 

Hard  to  belief  may  seem  ;  yet  this  will  prayer 
Or  one  short  sigh  of  human  breath,  upborne 
Ev^n  to  the  seat  of  God.     For  since  I  sought 
By  prayer  th*  offended  Deity  to^  appease ; 
KneelM  and  before  him  humbled  all  my  heart, 


suppose  to  be  past^  since  the 
morning  here  appears  again        • 

To  retalute  the  world  with  sacred 
light : 

So  that  acoording  to  the  best 
calculation  we  can  make,  this 
is  the  eleventh  day  of  the  poem, 
we  mean  of  that  part  of  it 
whidh  was  transacted  within 
die  sphere  of  day.  Mr.  Ad- 
dison reckons  only  ien  days  to 
the  action  of  the  poem,  that  is, 
he  supposes  that  our  first  pa- 
rents were  expelled  out  of  Para- 
dise the  rery  next  day  after  the 
fall;  and  indeed  at  m-st  sight  it 
appears  so :  but  then  we  cannot 
see  with  what  propriety  several 
things  are  said,  wnich  we  have 
Ikere  quoted:  and  particularly 
of  the  sun's  nring  in  Aries^ 
when  Satan  met  Sin  and  Death 
at  tfie  brink  of  Chaos;  and  if  it 
was  still  the  night  after  the  fidl, 
how  could  Adam  say,  as  he  is 
represented  saying. 


150 


■    which  bids  US  seek 
Some  better    shroudt  uoM 

warmth  to  cherish 
Our  limbe  beouaui'd^  dr«  iki$  44. 

urnal  star 
Leanm  cold  the  night- 

But  indeed  the  author  is  not 
very  exact  in  the  computation 
of  time,  and  perhaps  he  affected 
some  obscurity  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  did  not  choose  to  de* 
fine,  as  the  Scripture  itself  has 
not  defined,  how  soon  afker  the 
fall  it  was  that  our  first  parents 
were  driven  out  of  Paradise. 

150.  KneeVd  and  before  him 
humbled  all  my  heart,']  "  Such 
'<  istheforceofthew<»rdibies2eti 
"  in  that  situation,  that  we  ac- 
**  tually  see  Adam  upon  his 
**  knees  before  the  offended 
Deity;  and  by  the  conclusion 
of  this  para^praph,  Bendbkf 
hit  ear,  mfimte  goodness  is 
visibly  as  it  were  represented 
to  our  eyes  as  inclininff  to 
^*  hearken  to  the  prayers  of  his 
'*  penitent  creature.**    See  Let' 
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Methought  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild, 

Bending  his  eax;  persuasion  in  me  grew 

That  I  was  heard  with  favour ;  peace  retumM 

Home  to  my  breast,  and  to  my  memory 

His  promise,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise  our  foe  ;        155 

Which  then  not  minded  in  dismay,  yet  now 

Assures  me  tliat  the  bitterness  of  death 

Is  past,  and  we  shall  live.     Whence  hail  to  thee, 

Eve  rightly  call'd,  mother  of  all  mankind. 

Mother  of  all  things  living,  since  by  thee  160 

Man  is  to  live,  and  all  things  live  for  Man. 

To  whom  thus  Eve  with  sad  demeanour  meek. 
Ill  worthy  I  such  title  should  belong 
To  me  transgressor,  who  for  thee  ordainM 
A  help,  became  thy  snare ;  -to  me  reproach  165 

Rather  belongs,  distrust  and  all  dispraise : 
But  infinite  in  pardon  was  my  Judge, 
That  I  who  first  brought  death  on  all,  am  grac*d 
The  source  of  life ;  next  favourable  thou, 
Who  highly  thus  to*  entitle  me  vouchsaPst,  170 

Far  other  name  deserving.     But  the  field 


ter$  concerning  poetical  transla^ 
tions,  &c.  p.  58,  59* 

157'  Atsures  me  thai  the  bitter^ 
ness  of  death 

Is  past,'] 
1  Sam.  XV.  32.  And  Agag  said. 
Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
past. 

159.  Eve  rightly  called,  mother 
of  all  mankind,"]  Gen.  iii.  20. 
And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name 
Eve,  because  she  was  the  mother 
of  all  living.  He  called  her 
before    Ishah^    Woman,   because 


she  was  taken  out  of  Ish,  Man, 
Gen.  ii.  25. 

—Woman  is  her  name,  of  Man 
Extracted— 

as  it  is  expressed,  viii.  4g6.  But 
now  he  denominates  her  Eve  or 
Havah,  fiom  a  Hebrew  word 
which  signifies  to  live,  in  firm 
belief  that  God  would  make  her 
the  mother  of  all  mankind,  and 
of  the  promised  Seed  particu- 
larly. Our  poet  had  called  her 
£ve  before  by  way  of  antici- 
^tion. 
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To  labour  calls  us  now  with  sweat  iihpos'd, 

Though  after  sleepless  night ;  for  see  the  mora,  ' 

All  unconcerned  with  our  unrest,  b^ins 

Her  rosy  progress  smiling ;  let  us  forth,  if5 

I  never  from  thy  side  henceforth  to  stiray 

Where'er  our.  day's  work  lies,  though  now  injoin^d 

Laborious,  till  day  droop ;  while  here  we  dwell, 

'^hat  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  ? 

Here  let  us  live,  though  in  falPn  state,  content.        iso 

So  «pake,.so  wishM  much-humbled  Eve,  but  &t;e 
Subscribed  not ;  Nature  first  gave  signs,  impressed 


175.  Her  rosy  progress  smil- 
ing;'} This  may  serve  to  con- 
firm what  we  observed  before, 
that  Leucothea  is  the  most  early 
morning,  that  ushers  in  the 
Aurora ;  she  was  pale  and  tohUe 
before,  now  she  is  rosy  red,  with 
the  nearer  approach  of  the  sun- 
beams, agreeably  to  the  quotas 
tion  that  we  made  from  Lu- 
cretius. 


MstuU  per  oru 
MiheadB  Auroram  defert. 

And  the  expression  of  the  mom*s 
beginning  her  progreu  seems  to 
be  copied  from  Shakespeare, 
1  Henry  IV.  act  ii. 

— -the  lMav'iily*haniets'd  team 
Begku  hii  golden  pmgnu  in  the 


181.  So  spake,  &c.]  The  con- 
ference  of  Adam  and  Ere  is  full 
of  moving  sentiments.  Upon 
their  coing  abroad  after  the 
melandioly  night  which  they 
had  passed  together,  they  dis- 
cover the  lion  and  the  eagle 
pursuing  each  of  them  their 
prey,  towards  the  eastern  gate 


of  Paradise. '  There  is  a  double 
beauty  in  this  incident,  not  only 
as  it  presents  great  and  jiist 
omens,  which  are  always  agree- 
able in  poetry,  but  as  it  ex- 
presses that  .enmity  which  was 
DOW  produced  in  the  animal 
creation.  The  poet,  to  didw 
the  like  changes  in  nature,  as 
well  as  to  grace  his  fable  with 
a  noble  pvMrf,  represents  the 
son  in  an  edipse.  This  par- 
ticular incident  has  likewise  a 
fine  effect  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  reader,  in  regard  to  what 
follows;  for  at  the  same  time 
that  the  sun  is  under  an  eclipse, 
a  bright  cloud  descends  in  the 
western  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
filled  with  an  host  of  angels, 
and  more  luminous  than  the 
sun  itself.  The  whole  theatre 
of  nature  is  darkened,  that  this 
glorious  machine  may  appear  in 
ill  its  lustre  and  magiuficence. 
Addison. 

18S.  SuUcrib*d  not;]  That 
is,  assented  not,  agreed  not  to 
it.  Subscribere,  to  underwrite, 
thence   to    agree    to.     So  the 
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On  bird,  beast,  air,  air  suddenly  eclipsM 
After  short  falush  of  morn  ;  nigh  in  her  sight 
The  bird  of  Jove,  stoopM  from  his  aery  tour. 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  befedre  him  drove ; 
Down  from  a  hill  the  beast  that  reigns  in  woods. 
First  hunter  ^n,. pursued  a  gentle  brace. 


185 


word  18  somettnies  used  in 
Istkii  and  MiHon  aftes  uses 
w<»rd8  according  to  the  Latin 
idiom.  So  Ovid,  Triat  MIk  i 
eL  iL 

IMi  marif  et  coeli  (quid  enim  nisi 

▼Ota  superaunt  ?) 
Solvere  qi]juM«t«B  parcite  membra 

ratis: 
Neve  piecor  magni  iuheaibUe  €«• 

■ariiine. 

And  Ph^edruB^  Fab.  Hi.  z,  57* 

Aut  gvati*  nlbtcHHlf  aut  odlo  auo. 

And  so  Shakespeare  in  Measure 
for  Measurej  act  ii. 

Admit  DO  other  way  to  taive  hia  life. 
Am  I  MffticrMe  not  tliat. 

184.  -— n^A  tit  her  sighfl  Dr. 
Bentley  says,  Milton  ^ave  it, 
nigh  in  their  sight,  not  m  Eve's 
only,  but  in  the  sight  of  both. 
But  it  should  rather  be  in  her 
sight  here,  because  it  is  said 
afterwards  Adam  observed  &c. 

185.  The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop* d 
from  his  aery  tour,  &c.]  The 
bird  of  Jove,  Jovis  ales,  the  eagle. 
Stocfed  is  a  participle  here,  and 
a  term  of  falconry.  Such  omens 
are  not  unusual  in  the  poets, 
Virg.  iBn.  i.  393. 

Aspice  bit  semia  IcUmtes  agmine 

cycnoB, 
JBtherei  quos  lapta  plag4  Jovis  aici 

aperto 
Tutbabat  ettlo. 


TvrelTe  twane  beholcf  id  beauteoua 

order  move, 
Aod  «toop  'vrVtk  dosing  ptnione  iVpm 

above; 
IHiom  late  tbe  bird  of  Jove  bad 

driven  aloi^. 
And  through  the  clouds  pursued  the 

scatt'ring  throng.        Drydm* 

And  Mn»  zii.  S47. 

Kamque  volanf  mbtA  fulvus  Jovis 

alea  in  sethra 
Littoreas  agitabat  aves,  turbamqae 

sonantem 
Agminis  aligeii. 

For  sudden  in  tbe  fiery  tracu  abov^ 
Appears  In  pomp  th'  imperial  bird 

of  Jove : 
A  plump  of  fowls  he  qties,  that 

swim  the  lakes,. 
And  o'er  their  heads  his  tfrntnling 

pinions  shakes. 
Then  stooping  on  the  fiiixcsr  of  the 

train,  Ac.  Dr^rdnv. 

But  these  omens  have  a  sin- 
gular beauty  here,  as  they  show 
the  change  that  is  produced 
among  animals,  as  well  as  the 
change  that  is  going  to  be  made 
in  the  conditioB  of  Adam  asid 
Eve;  and  nothing  could  be  in- 
vented mere  apposite  and  pro- 
per lor  this  purpose.  An  e^gle 
pursming  two  beautifiil  birds, 
and  a  lion  ehaaing  a  fine  hart 
and  hind  j  and  both  to  the  east- 
em  gate  of  Pliradise  j  aa  Adam 
and  £ve  were  to  be  driven  oat 
by  the  angel  at  tbe  eastern  gate 
of  Paradise. 
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Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind ; 
Direct  to  th'  eastern  gate  was  bent  their  flights         190 
Adam  observed,  and  with  bis  eye  the  chase 
Pursuing,  not  unmovM  to  Eve  thus  spake. 

O  Eve,  some  further  change  awaits  us  nigh. 
Which  Heaven  by  these  mute  signs  in  nature  skows^ 
Forerunners  of  his  purpose,  or  to  warn  I9J 

Us  haply  too  secure  of  our  i^tischarge 
From  penalty,  because  firom  death  released 
Some  days ;  how  long,  and  what  till  then  our  life, 
Who  knows,  or  more  than  this,  that  we  are  dual, 
And  thither  must  return  and  be  no  moone  ?  sao 

Why  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight 
Of  flight  pursued  in  th^  air,  and  o'er  the  ground, 
One  way  the  self-same  hour  ?  why  in  the  east 
Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course,  and  morning  light 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws  905 

O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white. 
And  slow  descends,  with  something  heav'nly  fraught  ? 

He  err'd  not,  for  by  this  the  heav'niy  bands . 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hiU  made  halt,  210 

A  glorious  apparition,  had  not  doubt 
And  carnal  fear  that  day  dimm'd  Adam's  eye. 


9M.  DarkncH  ere  day's  mid^  I  would  refer  the  curioos  reader 

eoune,']  to  Marino's  descriptioa  of  the 

Et  noctia  fadcm   nebulas  fecisse  descent  of  the  three  ^desees 

▼olucres  Upon  mottnt  Ida,  c.  u.  st  67. 

Sub  nitido  mirata  die.  whidi  18  a  scene  of  the  Same 

Qv.Met.lQ(^.  gort  widi  this,  and  pamtcd,   I 


Hume,    think,  even  in  livelier  eoloan 
20^  — and  morning  light  &&]    than  this  of  Milton*s.     Thyer, 
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Not  that  more  gloridus,  when  the  Angels  met 

Jacob  in  Mahanaim,  where  he  saw 

The  field  pavilioned  with  his  guardians  bright ;  sis 

Nor  that  which  on  the  flaming  mount  appeared 

In  Dothan,  covered  with  a  camp  of  fire, 

Against  the  Syrian  king,  who  to  surprise 

One  man,  assassin  like,  had  levied  war. 

War  unproclaim'd.    The  princely.  Hierarch  ^sto 

In  their  bright  stand  there  left  bis  powers  to  seize 

Possession  of  the  garden ;  he  alone. 

To  find  where  Adam  shdter'd,  took  his  way. 

Not  unperceiv'd  of  Adam,  who  to  Eve, 

While  the  great  visitant  approach -d,  thus  spake.       225 


213.  Noi  that  more  glorious,  the  servant  of  the  man  of  God  uxu 
&c.]  That  was  not  a  more  glo-  riieH  early,  and  gone  forth,  behold 
rious  apparition  of  angela,  which  an  host  compassed  the  city,  both 
appeared  to  Jacob  in  Mahanaim.  wUh  horses  and-  chariots:  and  Atr- 
Gen.  zxzii.  1,  2.  And  Jacob  went  servant  said  unto  hm^  Alas,  my 
on  his  way,  and  the  angels  of  master,  how  shall  tve  do  ?  And  he 
God  met  him:  and  when  Jacob  answered.  Fear  not:  for  they  thai 
saw  them,  he  said.  This  is  Gods  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that 
host ;  and  he  called  the  name  of  be  with  them.  And  Elisha  prayed 
that  place  Malianaim.  Nor  that  and  said.  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  open 
which  appeared  on  the  flaming  his  eyes  that  he  may  see.  And 
mount  in  Dothan  against  the  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  qf  the 
king  of  Syriaj  when  he  levied  young  man,  and  he  saw  :  and  6e- 
war  against  a  single  man  not  hM,  the  mountain  was  fvM  of 
like  a  generous  enemy^  but  like  hxnses  and  chariots  of  fire  round 
a  base  assassin  endeavoured  to  about  Elisha. 
take  him  by  surprise,  namely  220.  War  unproclaim'd.'}  The 
Elisha,  for  having  disdosed  the  severe  censure  on  this  makes 
designs  of  the  king  of  Syria  to  me  fancy  that  Milton  hinted  at 
the  king  of  Israel,  2  Kings  vi.  the  war  with  Holland,  which 
13,  &c.  And  it  was  told  him,  broke  out  in  1 664,  when  we  sur- 
saying.  Behold  he  is  in  Dotlum.  prised  and  took  the  Dutch  Bour- 
Therefore  sent  he  thither  horses,  deauz  fleet,  before  war  was 
and  chariots,  and  a  great  host :  proclaimed,  which  the  Whigs 
and  they  came  by  night,  and  cam"  much  exclaimed  against.  War- 
passed  the  cUy  about.    And  when  burton. 
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Eve,  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 
Of  us  will  soon  determine,  or  impose 
New  laws  to  be  observed ;  for  I  descry 
From  yonder  blazing  cloud  that  veils  the  hill 
One  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  by  his  gait 
None  of  the  meanest,  some  great  potentate 
Or  of  the  thrones  above,  such  majesty 
Invests  him  coming ;  yet  not  terrible. 
That  I  should  fear,  nor  sociably  mild. 
As  Raphael,  that  I  should  much  confide. 
But  solemn  and  sublime,  whom  not  to'  offend, 
With  reverence  I  must  meet,  and  thou  retire. 

He  ended  ;  and  th'  archangel  soon  drew  nigh. 


230 
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230.  ^-^ — by  his  gait 

None  of  the  meanest,"] 
The  deities  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology had  a  peculiar  species  of 
motion  ascribed  to  them  by 
the  poets*  Thus  Virgil  makes 
JSneas  discover  his  mother  by 
the  single  circumstance  of  her 
^it:  vera  incessu  patuit  Dea. 
Mn,  L  405.  Juno  likewise  de- 
scribes herself,  Ast  ego  quae  Di- 
vOm  incedo  regina.  ^n.  i.  46. 
And^  Ma.  v.  647,  we  find  among 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  di- 
vinity, ihegresius  eunti: 

divinl  signs  decoris 
Ardentctque  notate  oculos ;  qui  spi- 

ritus  iUi, 
Qui  vultuty  vocisque  sonus,  vel  gra* 

ius  eunti. 

The  most  ancient  statues  repre- 
sent the  Dii  Majores  with  tneir 
feet  even;  not  as  walking,  but 
as  imooth'tMing  without  »tep, 
P.  L.  viii.  302.  The  graceful- 
ness of  their  motion  was  sup- 
posed   proportionate    to    their 

VOL.  II. 


rank:  the  supremacy  of  majestic 
grace  was  attributed  to  Juno; 
Athenseus  has  the  phrase  'H(«m» 
fimit^u,  and  Propertius,  1.  ii.  eU 
2.  says  of  his  mistress,  incedU  vel 
Jove  digna  soror, 

Milton  in  the  same  manner 
ascribes  to  the  angels  a  gait  pro- 
portioned to  their  rank.  When 
Satan,  in  the  third  book,  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  stripling 
cherub,  previous  to  his  confer- 
ence with  Uriel,  he  has  decent, 
that  is  graceful,  steps.  And  so 
here. 


I  descry 


One  of  the  heaYenly  host,  and  bff  hit 

guii 
None  of  the  meanest,  some  great 

potentate 
Or  of  the  thrones  above,  ntch  majnty 
Invest*  him  &>ming  ; 

Dunster, 

238.  — th*  archangel  soon  drew 
mgh,    &c.]      I    need    not    ob- 
serve how  properly  this  author, 
who  always  suits  his  parts  to  the 
U 
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Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man  ;  over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flowed. 
Livelier  than  Melibcean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof; 
His  starry  helm  unbuckled  shewM  him  prime 
In  manhood  where  youth  ended  ;  by  his  side 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiac  hung  the  sword, 
Satan's  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 


240 


24A 


actors  whom  he  introduces,  has 
employed  Michael  in  the  expul- 
sion of  our  first  parents  ^om 
Paradise.  The  archangel  on 
this  occasion  neither  appears  in 
his  proper  shape,  nor  in  that 
familiar  manner  with  which  Ra- 
phael the  sociable  spirit  enter* 
tained  the  father  oc  mankind 
before  the  fall.  His  person,  his 
post,  and  behaviour  are  suitable 
to  a  spirit  of  the  highest  rank, 
aiid  exquisitely  described  in  the 
following  passage.     Addison. 

242.  Livelier  ihan  MMxxan,'] 
Of  a  livelier  cdoar  and  richer 
dye  than  any  made  at  Melibcea, 
a  city  of  Thessaly,  famous  for  a 
fish  called  ostrum,  there  caught 
and  used  in  dying  the  noblest 
purple. 

Quam  plurima  circum 
Purpura  Msandro  duplici  MeGhtra 
cucurrit.         Virg^  iBo.  v.  251. 

Or  the  grain  of  Sarra,  or  the  dye 
oTTyre,  named  Sarra  of  Sar, 
the  Phoenician  name  of  a  fish 
there  taken,  whose  blood  made 
the  purple  colour.  Georg.  ii. 
506. 


Sttrrano  indormiat  ottro. 


Hume, 


244.  — Iris  had  dipt  the  woof-^ 
A  most  poetical  expression.  He 
had  said  before,  that  it  was 
livelier  than  the  Melibooan 
l^in,  or  than  that  of  Sarra  ^ 
it  excelled  the  most  precious 
purple:  but  now  he  says  thai 
Iris  herself  had  given  the  colour, 
the  roost  beautiml  colours  being 
in  the  rainbow;  nay  Iris  had 
dipt  the  very  troo/I  He  had  be- 
fore made  use  of  a  like  expres- 
sion in  the  Mask.  The  attend- 
ant spirit  says, 

— ^-But  I  must  first  put  off 
These  my  sky  robes  tyum  out  qf  IrvT 
woof, 

248.  — ^nd  in  his  hand  the 
spear.]  The  construction  of  Uiis, 
and  the  former  part  of  the  pe- 
riod«  is  indeed  thus :  By  fus  side 
hung  the  sword,  and  the  spear  m 
kit  handm  It  is  common  with 
the  ancients  for  the  verb  not  to 
be  applicable  to  all  the  members 
of  tne  period.  So  here  hung 
may  be  restrained  to  the  swiora 
only.    There  is  another  like  in^ 
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Adam  bow^d  low ;  he  kingly  from  his  state 

Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declar'd.  250 

Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs : 
Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  Death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seisure  many  days 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may'st  repent,     ^55 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'at  cover :  well  may  then  thy  Lord  appeasM 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapacious  claim ; 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not ;  to  remove  thee  I  am  come,  sgo 

And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 


stance^  iv.  509.  P^nes  agrees  to 
desire  only.  Markland  on  Sta- 
tius's  Sylv.  i.  i.  79.  gives  several 
instances  of  this  in  the  ancients. 
Richardson. 
261.  And  send  thee  from  the 

garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wast 

taken,  fitter  soUJ] 
It  is  after  the  manner  a£  Homer^ 
that  the  aogdL  is  here  made  to 
deliver  the  order  he  had  received 
m  the  very  words  he  had  re- 
ceived it.  Homer's  exactness 
is  so  great  in  thb  kind,  that 
sometimes  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  not  rather  a  fault.  He  ob- 
serves this  method  not  only  when 
orders  are  given  by  a  superior 
power,  but  also  when  messages 
are  sent  between  equals.  Nay 
in  the  heat  and  hurry  oi  a  battle 
a  man  delivers  a  message  word 
fiyr  word  as  he  received  it:  and 
iometimes  a  thing  is  repeated  so 
often  that  it  becomes  almost 
tedious.    Jupiter  delivers  a  com- 


mission to  a  dream,  the  dream 
delivers  it  exactly  in  the  same 
words  to  Agamemnon,  and  Aga- 
memnon repeats  it  a  third  time 
to  the  council,  though  it  be  a 
tautology  of  five  or  six  verses 
together.  But  in  the  paanigr 
b^ore  us,  here  is  all  the  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  Homer,  with- 
out any  of  his  faults.  Here  are 
only  two  lines  repeated  out  of 
one  speech,  and  a  third  out  of 
another ;  ver.  4S.  and  here  again 
ver.  S59. 

But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell. 

And  it  is  a  decree  pronoupced 
solemnly  by  the  Almighty,  and 
certainly  it  would  not  have  be- 
come the  angel,  who  wa^  s^nt 
to  put  it  in  execution,  to  deliver 
it  in  any  other  words  than  those 
of  the  Almighty.  And  let  \ne 
add,  that  it  was  the  more  proper 
and  necessary  to  repeat  the 
words  in  this  place,  as  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  poem  depends 

U  2 
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The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  soil. 

He  added  not,  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood. 
That  all  his  senses  bound  ;  Eve,  who  unseen  s^s 

Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
DiscoverM  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  Death  ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades,      s70 
Fit  haunt  of  Gods  ?  where  I  had  hope  to  spend. 
Quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day. 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flowers. 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last  275 

At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names. 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 


80  much  upon  them,  and  by 
them  the  fate  of  Man  is  deter- 
mined, and  Paradise  is  lost, 

963.  He  added  not,  for  Adam 
at  the  news  &c.]  How  natu- 
rally and  justly  does  Milton  here 
describe  the  aiffereni  effects  of 
grief  upon  our  first  parents! 
Mr.  Addison  has  alrnuly  re- 
marked upon  the  beauty  and 
groprietv  of  Eve's  complaint, 
ut  I  Uiink  there  is  an  addi- 
tional beauty  to  be  observed 
when  one  considers  the  fine  con- 
trast which  there  is  betwixt  that 
and  Adam's  sorrow,  which  was 
silent  and  thoughtful,  as  Eve's 
was  loud  and  hasty,  both  con- 
sistent with  the  different  cha- 
racters of  the  sexes,  which  Mil- 
ton has  indeed  kept  up  with 


great  exactness  through  the 
whole  poem.     T^er. 

268.  0  tmexpected  stroke,  &c.] 
Eve's  complaint  upon  hearing 
that  she  was  to  be  removed  fiom 
the  garden  of  Paradise,  is  won- 
derfully beautiful:  the  senti- 
ments are  not  only  proper  to 
the  subject,  but  have  something 
in  them  particularly  soft  and 
womanish.     Addison, 

270.  — nat'tt>esoil,'\  Natale  so- 
lum, as  the  Latins  say, 

Ne«cio  qua  natale  solum  dalcedine 

tangit 
Humanos  animos. 

Paradise  was  the  native  place  of 
Eve,  but  Adam  was  formed  out 
€^  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
was  afterwards  brought  into 
Paradise. 
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Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th*  ambrosial  fouftt  ? 

Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bow^r,  by  me  adom'd  sso 

With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 

How  shall  1  part,  and  whither  wander  down 

Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 

And  wild  ?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 

Less  pure,  accustomM  to  immortal  fruits  ?  285 

Whom  thus  the  Angel  interrupted  mild. 
Lament  not.  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  heart. 
Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine ; 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes  290 

Thy  husband  ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound  ; 
Where  be  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil. 

Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scattered  spi^rits  returned, 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  addressed.  ^gs 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  Thrones,  or  nam'd 
Of  them  the  high'est,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 

296.   Celet^al,   whether  &c.l  the  twenty- second  book  of  the 

Adam's   speech   abounds   with  Iliad,  where  the  sentiments  aie 

thoughts,    which    are    equally  excellently  adapted  to  the  dif- 

moving,  but  of  a  more  mascu-  ferent  characters  of  the  father 

line  and  devated  turn.   Nothing  and   mother.     And    this,  says 

can  be  conceived  more  sublime  Mr.  Pope,  puts  me  in  mind  of 

and  poetical  than  the  following  a  judicious   stroke  in  Milton, 

|MSsage  in  it,  with  regard  to  tiie  several  da- 

--.        ,   -i.^         ....     ^.  ractersof  Adam  and  Eve.  When 

AddiiCH.  ^^^  ^^  Paradise,  Adam  grieves 
that  he  must  leave  a  place  where 

There  is  the  same  propriety  in  he  had  ctmversed  with  God  and 

these    speeches    of  Adam    and  his  angels;    but  Eve   laments 

Eve,   as   the    critics   have  ob-  that  she  shall  never  more  be- 

served  in  tiie  speeches  of  Priam  hold  the  fine  flowers  of  Eden : 

and  Hecuba  to  dissuade  Hector  here  Adam  mourns  like  a  man, 

from  fighting  with  Achilles,  in  and  Eve  like  a  woman. 

U  3 
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Prince  above  princes,  gently  hast  thou  told 

Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 

And  in  peiforming  end  us ;  what  besides  soo 

Of  sorrow  and  dejection  and  despair 

Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring. 

Departure  from  this  happy  place,  our  sweet 

Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 

Familiar  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else  305 

Inhospitable'  appear  and  desolate. 

Nor  knowing  us  nor  known  :  and  if  by  prayer 

Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 

Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 

To  w^ary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries :  310 

But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 

No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind. 

Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 

Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 

This  most*  afflicts  me,  that  departing  hence,  315 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprivM 

His  blessed  countenance ;  here  I  could  frequent 

With  wor^ip  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafd 

Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate, 

On  this  mount  he  appeared,  under  this  tree  520 


S20.  On  this  mount  he  appear  d, 
&&]  This  has  been  observed 
Co  be  very  Jike  what  oar  author 
has  written  in  another  place, 
due  allowance  being  maae  for 
the  difierence  of  person  and 
aubject,  *'  With  less  fervency 
"  was  studied  what  St.  Paul  or 
*'  St.  John  had  written,  than 
''  was  listened  to  one  that  could 

say,  here  he  taught,  here  he 


<s 


"  stood,  this  was  his  eUUmet  amd 
'*  thus  he  went  habited,  and  O 
"  ^Pl^  ^^  house  that  harboured 
"  him,  and  that  cold  stone  whereon 
he  rested,  this  village  wherem 
he  wr<mght  suck  a  miraciej  emd 
that  pavement  bodewed  wiih  the 
warm  ejffvsion  of  his  last  blood, 
that  sprouted  up  i$Uo  eternal 
roses  to  crown  his  martyrdom** 
Of  Prelatical  Episoopacyi  p.  34. 
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Stood  visiUe,  among  these  pines  his  voice   - 
I  beard,  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talkM : 
So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brodc,  in  memory, 
Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet  smelling  gums  and  fruits  and  flowers : 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  deek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  foot-step  trace  ? 
For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recallM 
To  life  prolonged  and  promised  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore. 
To  whom  thus  Michael  with  regard  benign. 


9ft5 


330 


vol.  i.  edit.  1738.  And  both 
puflages  very  much  resemble 
the  nillowing  in  Pliny's  Pa* 
n^yric  to  Trajan,  xv.  Veniet 
ergo  tempu8>  quo  posteri  visere^ 
visendum  tradere  minoribus  suis 
gestient^  quis  sudores  tuos  hau- 
serit  campus,  qwe  refecUoaes 
tuas  arbores,  qua  somnum  saxa 
praetexexint,  quod  denjque  te- 
etum  magnus  hospes  xmpleve- 


S95. 


-ta  memttry 


Or  mwiumeni  to  ageM,"} 
Dr.  BettAey^  asks  what  differ- 
enoe  there  is  between  memorial 
and  monument,  that  or  must  se- 
parate them.  I  think  that  by 
til  memory  Adam  means  for  a 
memorial  to  himself,  for  marks 
by  which  he  might  'remember 
the  places  of  God's  appearance : 
but  because  his  sons  (who  had 
not  seen  God's  appearing  there) 
could  not  be  said  to  remember 


them ;  he  therefore  changes  his 
expression  and  says^  Or  in  mo- 
nument to  ages,  that  is^  to  warn, 
teach,  and  instruct  them  that 
God  formerly  appeared  there  to 
me.  The  Doctor  not  peroeivinsr 
this  sense  of  the  passage,  would 
read 

—from  the  hrookt  lii^ineiiu)ry» 
^  mooument  to  ages. 

Peorce. 

332.  Oladkf  behold  though  but 
his  utmost  skirts 

He  aJindes  to  Exod.  xxxiii.  22, 
23.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
while  my  glory  passes  by — thou 
shalt  see  my  back  parts,  but  my 
face  shall  not  be  seen  .*  as  in  what 
follows  he  had  Stathis  in  me- 
mory, Thebaid  xii.  81?. 

andfar  of  hit  ttept  adore* 

Sed  longe  tequere,  eC  Tcstigia  leiiiper 
•donu 

U  4 
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Adam,  thou  kDow's^t  heaven  bis,  and  all  the  earth,     zs5 

Not  this  rock  only';  his  omnipresence  fills 

Land,  sea,  and  air,  and  every  kind  that  lives. 

Fomented  by  his  virtual  pow'r  and  warm'd : 

All  tb'  earth  be  gave  thee  to  possess  and  rule. 

No  despicable  gift ;  surmise  not  then  340 

His  presence  to  these,  narrow  bounds  confined 

Of  Paradise  or  Eden  :  this  had  been 

Perhaps  thy  capital  seat,  from  whence  had  spread 

All  generations,  and  had  hither  come 

From  all  the.  ends  of  tb'  earth,  to  celebrate  345 


3S7.  "--and  every  kind  thai 
Uves,']  The  construction  is,  his 
omnipresenoe  filk  every  kind  that 
lives :  which,  if  true,  says  Dr. 
Bentley,  was  not  the  author*s 
intention.  But  how  it  can  be 
proved  that  it  was  not  the  au- 
thor's intention,  when  his  words 
so  clearly  express  it,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  apprehend:  and  if  the 
Doctor  could  really  question  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  poet  had  nobler 
and  more  worthy  conceptions 
of  God's  omnipresence  than  the 
divine^  for  tfi  him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being,  Acts 
xvii.  28.  Another  poet  has  en- 
larged upon  the  same  sentiment, 
witn  great  sublimity  of  thought, 
and  as  great  force  of  language. 
Essay  on  Man,  i.  259>  ^c. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous 

whole. 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the 

soul; 
That,  chang*d  through  all,  and  yet  in 

all  the  same. 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  ethereal 
frame. 


Warms  in  the  sun»  refreshes  in  the 

breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossonas  in 

the  trees. 
Lives  thro'  all  life,  extends  thro*  all 

extent. 
Spreads    undivided,    operates    un- 
spent. 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informa  our 

mortal  part. 
As  full  as  perfect,  in  a  hair,  as  heart. 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  vile  man  thai 

mourns^ 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and 

bums; 
To  him,  no  high,  no  low,  no  greatp 

DO  small; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and 

equals  all. 

Nay,  an  heathen  poet  has  a  re- 
markable passage  to  this  pur- 
pose, to  which  no  doubt  Miitoo 
alluded.    Lucan,  ix.  57S. 

Estne  Dei  sedcs  nisi  terra,  et  poatus, 

etaer, 
Et  ocelum,  et  virtus  ?    Superos  quid 

queerimus  ultra? 
Jupiter  est  quodcunque  vides,  quo- 

cunque  moveris. 

344. and  had  hither  come] 

So  the  first  editions,  and  not 
thither,  which  is  in  most  of  the 
later  ones. 
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And  reverence  thee  their  great  progenitcMr. 

But  this  preeminence  thou'  hast  lost,  brought  down 

To  dwell  on  even  ground  now  with  thy  sons : 

Yet  doubt  not  but  in  valley  and  in  plain 

God  is  as  here,  and  will  be  found  aUke  SftO 

Present,  and.  of  his  presence,  many  a  sign 

Still  following  thee,  still  compassing  thee  round 

With  goodness  and  paternal  love,  his  face 

Express,  and  of  his  steps  the  track  divine. 

Which  that  thou  may^st  believe,  and.be  confirmed  .  $S5 

Ere  thou  from  hence  depart,  know  I  am  sent 

To  show  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 

To  thee  and  to  thy  offspring ;  good  with  bad 

Expect  to  hear,  supernal  grace  contending 

With  sinfulness  of  men  ;  thereby  to  learn  s6o 

True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  feajr 

And  pious  sorrow,  equally  inur'd 

By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 

Prosperous  or  adverse :  so  shalt  thou  lead 

Safest  thy  life,  and  best  prepared  indure  s65 

Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.     Ascend 


366. 


'Jicend 


ThishiU;'} 
'the  angel  afterwardb  leads  Adam 
to  the  highest  mount  of  Para- 
dise, and  lays  before  him  a 
whole  hemisphere,  as  a  proper 
stage  for  those  visions  which 
were  to  be  represented  on  it. 
I  have  before  oDserved  how  the 
plan  of  Milton's  poem  is  in 
many  particulars  greater  than 
that  of  the  Iliad  or  ^neid. 
Virgil's  hero,  in  the  last  of  these 


poems,  is'  entertained  with  a 
sight  of  all  those  who  are  to 
descend  from  him;  but  though 
that  episode  is  justly  admired 
as  one  of  the  noblest  designs  in 
the  whole  Mneid,  every  one 
must  allow  that  this  of  Milton 
is  of  a  much  higher  nature* 
Adam's  vision  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  tribe  of  man- 
kind, but  extends  to  the  whob 
species.     Addison, 
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This  hill ;  let  Eve  (for  I  have  drench^  her  eyee) 
Here  sleep  below,  while  thou  to  foresight  wak^st ; 
As  once  thou  slept'st,  while  she  to  life  was  fonnM. 

To  whom  thus  Adam  gratefully  replied*  570 

Ascend,  I  follow  thee,  safe  Guide,  the  padi 
Thou  lead^st  me%  and  to  the  hand  of  Heaven  submit. 
However  chastening,  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breast,  arming  to  overcome 
By  suffering,  and  earn  rest  from  labour  won,  375 

If  so  I  may  attain.     So  both  ascend 
In  the  visions  of  God :  It  was  a  hill 
Of  Paradise  the  highest,  from  whose  top 
The  hemisphere  of  earth  in  clearest  ken 
StretchM  out  to  th^  amplest  reach  of  prospect  lay,    sso 


S67.  — fe'  -Ew   (ff^r  I  have 
drench*d  her  eyes) 

Here  sleep  below,'] 
It  may  be  a^ked,  why  Eve  was 
not  permitted  to  see  this  vision^ 
as  she  had  no  less  occasion  than 
Adam  thereby  to  learn  true  pa» 
Hence:  but  Milton  here  only 
continues  the  same  decorum 
which  he  had  before  observed, 
when  he  made  Eve  retire  upon 
Raphaels  beginning  his  con- 
ference with  Adam,  Book  viii. 
Besides,  the  tenderness  of  the 
female  mind  could  not  be  sup* 
posed  able  to  bear  the  shocking 
scenes  whidi  were  going  to  b« 
represented     Thyer. 

367.  Drenched  with  the  dews 
of  sleep.    Compare  Ccmut,  9S6, 
— ^Mc^  with  Elysian  dew. 

T.  Wartm. 


374. 


'to  overcome 


By  suffering:] 
Virg.  Mn.  v.  710. 


Quicquid  erity  superaQda  omnis  lar« 
tuna  fcreado  est. 

377.  In  the  visum  of  God:] 
A  Scripture  expression,  Ezek. 
viii.  S.  And  the  Spirit  l^ed  me 
up  between  the  earth  and  the  hea^ 
ven,  and  brought  me  in  the  visions 
of  God  to  Jerusalem.  Andtfain^ 
Ezek.  xl.  2.  In  the  visiotts  of  God 
brought  he  me  into  the  land  of 
Israel,  and  set  me  upon  a  very 
high  mountain.  And  these  may 
very  properly  be  called  the  ri- 
sions  of  God,  not  only  for  dia- 
covering  things  future*  but  like- 
wise for  the  extensiveneas  of  the 
prospect,  such  as  no  hmnan  eve 
could  reach.  For  upon  tne 
highest  mountain  the  eye  can 
command  only  a  small  part  of 
the  hemisphere  by  reason  of 
the  roundness  of  the  eardi;  but 
here  a  whole  hemisphere  lay 
stretched  out  to  view  at  once 
like  a  plain. 
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Not  high'er  that  hill  nor  wider  looking  round, 

Whereon  for  dififerent  cause  the  Tempter  set 

Our  second  Adam  in  die  wilderness, 

To  shew  him  all  earth's  kingdoms  and  their  glory. 

His  eye  might  there  command  wherever  stood         885 

City  of  old  or  modern  fame,  the  seat 

Of  mightiest  empire,  from  the  destinM  walls 


381.  Not  high'er  thai  hill 
&c.]  That  hill  was  not  higher, 
whereon  the  devil  set  our  Sa- 
viour {the  second  man,  1  Cor.  xv. 
47.  the  last  Adam,  ver.  45.)  to 
show  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  them^ 
Matth.  iv.  8.  The  prospects 
•re  well  compared  together,  and 
the  first  thought  of  the  one 
might  probably  be  taken  fVom 
the  other:  and  as  the  one  makes 
part  of  the  subject  of  Paradise 
Lost,  so  doth  the  other  of  Para- 
dise Regained. 

587.  —from  the  deslin'd  waUs 
Of  Cambalu,  &c.] 
He  first  takes  a  view  of  Asia, 
and  there  of  the  northern  parts, 
the  destined  nails,  not  yet  in 
being*  but  designed  to  be*  (which 
is  to  be  understood  of  all  the 
rest,)  of  Cambaltt,  seat  of  Ca^ 
thaian  Can,  the  principal  city  of 
Cathay,  a  province  of  Tartary, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Chams, 
and  Samarchand  by  Oxus,  the 
chief  city  of  Zagathaian  Tartary, 
near  the  river  Oxis,  Temir'e 
throne,  the  birth-place  and  royal 
residence  of  Tamerlane;  and 
from  the  northern  he  passes  to 
tbe  eastern  and  southern  parts 
of  Asia,  to  Paquin  or  Pekm  of 
Svnaan  kings,  the  royal  city  of 
China,  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Sinee  mentioned  by  Pto- 


lemy, and  thence  to  Agra  and 
Lahor,  two  great  cities  in  the 
empire  of  the  great  Mogul,  down 
to  the  golden  Chersonese,  that  is« 
Malacca,  the  most  southern  pro- 
montory of  the  East-Indies,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  riches, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Chersoneses  or  peninsulas,  or 
where  the  Persian  in  Ecbatan 
sat,  Ecbatana,  formerly  the  ca^ 

Sital  city  of  Persia,  or  since  ini 
{Ispahan,  the    capital   city  at 
present,  or   where   the  Russian 
Ksar,  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  in 
Moscow,  the  metropolis  of  all 
Russia,  or  the  Sultan  in  Bizance, 
the  Grand  Signior  in  Constan- 
tinople,   formerly    Bvzantium^ 
Turchestan-born,  as  the  Turks 
came  from  Turchestan,  a  pro- 
vince of  Tartary;  he  recKons 
these  to  Asia,  as  they  are  ad- 
joining, and  ^eat  part  of  their 
territories  lie  m  Asia.   He  passes 
now  into  Africa;  nor  could  his 
eye  not  ken  th*  empire  qf  Negus, 
the  Upper  Ethiopia,  or  the  land 
of  the  Abyssinians,  subject  to 
one  sovereign,  styled  in  theiv 
own  language  Negus  or  king, 
and  by  the  Europeans  Prestor 
John,  to  his  utmost  port  Ercoco^ 
or  Erquico  on  the  Red  Sea,  tibe 
north-east  boundary  of  the  Aby  s« 
sinian  empire,  and  the  less  ma^ 
ritime  kings,  the  lesser  kingdoms 
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Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathaian  Can, 
And  Samarchund  by  Oxus,  T<^Bir's  throne. 
To  Paquin  of  Sinaean  kings,  and  dience 
To  Agra  and  Lahor  of  great  Mogul 
Down  to  the  golden  Chersonese,  or  where 
The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  sat,  or  since 
In  Hispahan,  or  where  the  Russian  Ksar 
In  Moscow,  or  the  Sultan  in  Bizance, 
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<m  the  sea  coast,  Mombaza,  and 
Quiloa,  and  Melind,  all  near  the 
line  in  Zanguebar,  a  great  re- 
gion of  the  lower  Ethiopia,  on 
ibe  eastern  or  Indian  sea,  and 
subject  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
Sofala  thought  Ophir,  another 
kingdom  and  city  on  the  same 
sea,  mistaken  by  Purchas  and 
others  for  Ophir,  whence  So- 
lomon brought  gold,  to  the  realm 
of  Congo,  a  kingdom  in  the 
lower  Ethiopia  on  the  western 
shore,  as  the  others  were  on 
the  eastern,  and  Angola  farthest 
iouthf  another  kingdom  south  of 
Congo ;  Or  thence  from  Niger 
flood,  the  river  Niger  that  di- 
vides Negroland  into  two  parts, 
to  Atlas  mount,  in  the  most 
western  parts  of  Africa,  the 
hingdoms  of  Almansor,  the  coun- 
tries over  which  Almansor  was 
king,  namely,  Fez,  and  Sus^ 
Morocco,  and  Alters,  and  Tre^ 
fnisetit  all  kingdoms  in  Barbary. 
After  Africa  ne  comes  to  Eu- 
rope, On  Europe  thence,  and 
where  Some  was  to  sway  the 
world :  the  less  is  said  of  Eu- 
rope as  it  is  so  well  known.  In 
spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw,  he 
could  not  see  it  otherwise,  as 
America  was  on   the  opposite 


side  of  the  globe,  rick  Mexico 
in  North  America  the  seat  of 
Montezume,  who  was  subdued 
by  the  Spanish  general  Cortes, 
and  Cusco  in  Peru  in  South 
America,  the  richer  seat  of  Ata* 
balipa,  the  last  emperor,  sub- 
dued by  the  Spamsh  general 
pLzarro,  and  yet  unspoiled  Gui- 
ana, another  country  of  Sooth 
America  not  then  invaded  and 
spoiled,  whose  great  city,  namely, 
Manhoa,  Geryon*s  sons,  the  Spa- 
niards from  Geryon,  an  ancient 
king  of  Spain,  call  El  Dorado  or 
the  golden  city,  on  account  of 
its  richness  and  extent.  And 
thus  he  surveys  the  four  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  but  it 
must  be  confessed,  more  with 
an  ostentation  of  learning,  than 
with  any  additional  beauty  to 
the  poem.  But  Mr.  Thyer  is  of 
opinion,  that  such  little  sallies 
or  the  muse  agreeably  enough 
diversify  the  scene,  and  observes 
that  Tasso,  whose  Godftey  is 
no  very  imperfect  model  of  a 
regular  epic  poem,  has  in  his 
fifteenth  Canto  employed  thirty 
or  forty  stanzas  together  in  a 
description  of  this  sort,  which 
had  no  necessary  connection 
with  his  general  plan. 
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Turchestan-born  ;  nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 

Th^  empire  of  Negus  to  his  utmost  port 

Ercoco,  and  the  less  maritime  kings 

Mombaza,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 

And  Sofala  thought  Ophir,  to  the  realm  400 

Of  Congo,  and  Angola  farthest  south  ; 

Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  to  Atlas  mount 

The  kingdoms  of  Almansor,  Fez  and  Sus, 

Marocco  and  Algiers,  and  Tremisen  ; 

On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  sway   405 

The  world :  in  spi'rit  perhaps  he  also  saw  - 

Rich  Mexico  the  seat  of  Montezume, 

And  Cusco  in  Peru,  the  richer  seat 

Of  Atabalipa,  and  yet  unspoil'd 

Guiana,  whose  great  city  Geryon'  sons  4io 

Call  El  Dorado :  but  to  nobler  sights 


409'  — ^*^^  y^^  umpoiTd 

Guiana.! 
I  mippcrae  Milton  alluded  to  the 
many  frustrated  voyages^  whiGh 
had  heen  made  in  search  of  this 
golden  country.  This  was  the 
famous  pkce  diat  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  to  have  brought 
such  treasures  from.     Tki/er. 

411.  — but  to  nobler  sighU 

Michael  from  JdanCt  eyes  the 
film  remav*dt'] 
These  which  foUow  are  nnbler 
sights,  being  not  only  of  cities 
and  kinffdoms,  but  of  the  prin- 
cipal actions  of  men  to  the  final 
consummation  of  things.  And 
to  prepare  Adam  for  these  sights 
the  ai^;el  removed  thefilnifrom 
his  eyes,  as  Pallas  remorA  the 
mists  from  Diomedes*  eyes, 
niad.  V.  127. 


A;^Xm  T 


»y  tfimJifun  IX«s  4 


*f<f  iifS*l» 

Yet  naoray  ftoin  noital  mists  I  pivgo 

thy  eyes. 
And  set  to  Tiew  the  warring  deir 

ties.  Pope. 

And  as  Venus  did  likewise  from 
those  of  JEDetm,  Mn.  ii.  604. 

Aspice*  namque  omnem,  qos  nunc 

obducta  tuenti 
Mortales  hebetat  yisus  tibiy  et  ho* 

mida  drcum 
CaUgatf  nubem  eripiaiD. 

Now  east  your  eyes  around;  while 

I  dissolve 
The  mists  and  films  that  mortal  eyes 

involve, 
Purge  from  your  sight  the  dross,  and 

make  you  see 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity. 

Dryden^ 
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Michael  from  Adam^s  eyes  the  film  removed, 
Which  that  false  fruit  that  promisM  clearer  sight 
Had  bred  ;  then  purgM  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see ; 
And  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  iostill'd. 
So  deep  the  pow'r  of  these  ingredients  pierc'd, 
E^en  to  th'  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight, 
That  Adam  now  enforcM  to  close  his  eyes. 
Sunk  down,  and  all  his  spirits  become  intranet  ; 
But  him  the  gentle  Angel  4)y  the  hand 
Soon  raised,  and  his  attention  thus  recalFd. 
Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes,  and  first  behold 


415 


4S0 


And  a8  the  same  angel  (Mi* 
chael)  did  also  from  those  of 
Godfrey,  Tasso,  cant  xWii.  st  93. 

Drizf  a  pur  gli  occfai  i  riguaxdar  rim- 

menio 
Bnereito  imnunrtaly  ch*  h  in  aris  ao« 

colto: 
Ch'  io  dinanzi  torrotU  tt  nuuol  denao 
Di  voatra  huroaniUt,  ch*  iniorno  au- 

uolto 
Adonibrando  t*  appaana  U  mortal 

tensoy 
Si  ch«  vadrai  gli  igaudi  spirti  in 

▼olto : 
B  sosteoer  per  breue  spatio  i  rai 
Da  raagelishe  forme  anco  potrai. 

Lift  up  thine  cyaa,  and  in  tiie  air 

behold 
The  aacrod  armies,  how  they  mus- 

t'red  be, 
That  cloud  of  Heah  ia  which  for  tunes 

of  old 
All  mankind  wrapped  is,  I  take  fhom 

thee, 
And  fhxn  thj  senses  their  thick  mutt 

unfold. 
That  fiice  to  face  thou  may^at  these 

spirits  see, 
Ajid  for  a  little  space  right  well  sus- 
tain 
Thdr  glorioua  light,  and  view  those 

angels  plain.  Fairfax, 


These  passages  the  poet  has  imi- 
tated and  improved  ^as  in  what 
follows  of  Aaam*s  sinkit^  down 
overpowered,  and  then  being 
raised  again  by  the  hand  gently 
by  the  angel,  ne  has  copied  from 
Daniel,  x.  S,  &c.  /  $aw  this  great 
vision,  and  there  remained  no 
itrength  in  me — I  was  in  a  deep 
sleep  on  my  Jaoe»  end  my  fate 
toward  tfie  ground.  Jnd  behold 
a  hand  touched  me,  which  set  me 
upon  my  knees :  or  firom  Rev.  i. 
!?•  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  Jeti 
at  his  feet  as  dead;  and  he  laid 
lUs  right  hand  upon  me,  saying 
unto  me.  Fear  not. 

414.  '~^urgd  with  ettphrasy 
and  rtie]  Cleured  the  organs  of 
his  aight  with  me  and  eupkrs^ 
or  eye^bright,  so  named  of  its 
clearing  virtue.    Hume. 

Rue  was  used  in  exorcianM, 
and  is  therefore  called  herb  of 
grace.   Shakespeare,  Ridiard  II. 
act  iii.  sc.  7.    See  too  Hamlet, 
act  iv.  sc  7* 
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Th^  effects  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wrought 
In  some  to  spring  from  thee,  who  never  touchM      425 
Th^  excepted  tree,  nor  with  the  snake  conspired, 
Nor  sinned  thy  sin,  yet  from  that  sin  derive 
Corruption  to  bring  forth  more  violent  deeds. 

His  eyes  he  opened,  and  beheld  a  field. 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  whereon  were  >sheaves  ^  430 

New  reap'd,  the  other  part  sheep-walks  and  folds ; 
I^  th^  midst  an  altar  as  the  land-mark  stood, 
Rustic,  of  grassy  sord ;  thither  anon 
A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 

4£7'  Nor  $tnn*d  th^  «m,3    So  commonly  pronounced  in  green^ 

in   Ezod.    xxxii.  SO.    Ye    have  9ord  and  sord  of  bacon,  which 

sinned  a  great  sin»  1  John  v.  l6.  may  justify  Milton  in  tpelling  it 

If  any  man  tee  hit  brother  tin  a  sord.    Some    think    it   is   mia- 

sin.    And  the  same  manner  of  printed  for  tod,  turf,  of  the  B«l- 

apeaking  has  prevailed  amonff  gic  tode,  Italian  terra  soda  of 

tne  best  classic  authors  as  wefi  solidum  or  solum :  and  Mr.  Fen- 

as  in  Scripture.     Yet  from  that  ton  has  caused  it  to  be  printed 

sin  dervoe.    The  word  tin  is  by  sod,  as  Dr.  Bentley  has  very  af*- 

mistake  omitted  in  Milton's  se-  fectedly  swerb. 

cond  edition,  by  which  the  verse  4>S4.  A  sweaty  reaper  from  his 

becomes  lame  aad  defective.  tillage  brought  &c.]     It  may  be 

429.  Hit  eyes  he  open'd,  and  proper  to  compare  this  account 

beheld  a  field,  &c.]    In  this  great  with  the  sacred  history,  to  which 

review  which  Adam  takes  of  all  it  alludes.  Gen*  iv.  2,  &c.  And 

bis  sons  and  daughters,  the  first  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but 

objects  he  is  presented  with  ex-  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground, 

hibit  to  him  the  story  of  Cain  And  in  procest  of  time  it  came  to 

and  Abel,  which  is  drawn  toge-  pats^   that  Cain  brought  qf  the 

ther   with  much  closeness  and  fruU  qf  the  ground  an  offering 

propriety  of  expression.     That  unto  the  Lord*    And  Abel,    he 

curiosity    and    natural    horror,  alto  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  hit 

which  arises  in  Adam   at    the  flock,  and  qf  the  fat  there^.    The 

sight  of  the  first  dying  man,  is  poet  adds,  that  Cain  took  the 

touched  with  great  beauty.   Ad*  fruits  uneuUed,  at  came  to  hand, 

dison*  whereas  Abel  selected  the  cAoioef^ 

4as, '^of  grassy  sord  i]  That  and  6e9e  of  his  fiodc ;  and  in  this 
is^  of  turf.  The  proper  word  some  interpreters  have  con- 
seems  to  be  twerd,  but  to  be  cor-  ceived  the  guilt  c^Cain  to  con- 
rupted  into  sword  or  tord  as  it  is  sist.    The  poet  too  makes  them 
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First  firuits,  the  green  ear»  and  the  yellow  sheaf,        4S5 

UnculPd,  as  came  to  hand  ;  a  shepherd  next 

More  meek  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flock 

Choicest  and  best ;  then  sacrificing,  laid 

The  inwards  and  their  fat,  with  incense  strow'd. 

On  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  rites  perform'd  440 

His  offering  soon  propitious  fire  fit)m  heaven 

ConsumM  with  nimble  glance,  and  grateful  steam  ; 

The  other's  not,  for  his  was  not  sincere ; 

Whereat  he  inly  rag'd,  and  as  they  talk'd. 

Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  stone  445 

That  beat  out  life  ;  he  fell,  and  deadly  pale 

Groan'd  out  his  soul  with  gushing  blood  effusM. 

Much  at  that  sight  was  Adam  in  his  heart 

oiler  both  up<m  the  same  altar,  talked  mth  Abel  his  brother  :  and 

for  the  word  brought  in  Scrip-  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in 

ture  (which  Milton  likewise  re-  the  fields  that  Cain  rose  up  agasust 

tains)    is    understood    of  their  Mel  his  brother,  and  slew  him. 

bringing  their  offerings  to  some  The  poet  makes  Cain  to  smUe 

common  place  of  worship:  and  him  into /^emtc/ri^or  diaphragm^ 

this  altar  he  makes  of  turf,  of  a  nervous  muscle  separating  the 

grassy  sord,  as  the  first  altars  are  breast  from  the  belly,  with  a  stone, 

represented  to  be,  and  describes  supposing  it  the  most  natural 

the  sacrifice  somewhat  in    the  and  the  most  ready  instrument 

manner  of  Homer.     The  Scrip-  at  hand ;  and  so  Cowley,  David 

ture  says  only,  that  the  Lord  had  i.  and  in  his  note  16:  but  how- 

respect  unto  Abel,  and  to  his  offer-  ever  he  makes  his  blood  to  be 

ing;  but  unto  Cain  and  to  his  spilled,  as  the  Scripture  parti- 

offering  he  had  not  resped:  the  cularly  mentions  the  blood    of 

poet  makes  this  respect   unto  AbeL 

Abel's  offering  to  be  a  fire  from  ^       ,,      ...        ,     ..v       u» 

.  o  .       .  J 1.       •  Groan  d  out  his  soul  with  gushine 

heaven  consuramg  it ;  and  herem  wood  emisM. 

he  is  justified  by  the  authority  of 

the  best  commentators  Jewish  Undaniique   animam    diffjindit    in 

and   Christian;    and  there   are  """acruore.    v.rg.jRn,x.90S. 

several  instances  of  such  accept-  This  is  very  properly  made  the 

anee  in   Scripture.     Cain's  was  first  vision,  and  is  so  much  en- 

not  10  accepted,  for  (says  the  larged  upon,  as  it  is  of  Adam's 

poet)  his  was  not  sincere.    And  immediate  descendants. 
^Cain  was  very  wroth — And  Cain 
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DismayM,  and  thus  in  haste  to  th^  Angel  cried. 

O  Teacher,  some  great  mischief  hath  hefairn        450 
To  that  meek  man,  who  well  had  sacrificed  ; 
Is  piety  thus  and  pure  devotion  paid  ? 

T^  whom  Michael  thus,  he  also  mov*d,  replied. 
These  two  are  brethren,  Adam,  and  to  come 
Out  of  thy  loins  ;  th'  unjust  the  just  hath  slain,       455 
For  envy  that  his  brother's  oflfering  found 
From  Heaven  acceptance ;  but  the  bloody  fact 
Will  be  aveng'd,  and  th'  other's  faith  approved 
Lose  no  reward,  tho'  here  thou  see  him  die. 
Rolling  in  dust  and  gore.    To  which  our  sire.  400 

Alas,  both  for  the  deed  and  for  the  cause ! 
But  have  I  now  seen  Death  ?  Is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust  ?  O  sight 
Of  terror,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold. 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel !  465 

To  whom  thus  Michael.    Death  thou  hast  seen 
In  his  first  shape  on  man ;  but  many  shapes 


45B.  —<md  ih*  othef^sfaUh  ap^ 
prifv'd]  It  was,  according  to  toe 
author  of  the  Epiatle  to  the  He- 
brews, who  bears  this  testimony 
to  it.  xi.  4.  By  faUh  Abel  qf- 
yered  unto  God  a  more  exceOent 
eacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he 
obtidned  toUneei  that  he  was  righ^ 
ieout,  God  tetiifymg  of  his  gifU; 
and  bff  U  he  being  dead^  yet 
epeakeih. 

408.  But  have  I  now  seen 
Death  ?  Is  tMs  the  way  6x.2  Our 
author,  in  making  Adam  so  ig- 
norant of  what  death  was  and 
the  way  to  it,  seems  to  have 
forgot  what  he  had  put  in  the 

TOL.  II. 


mouth  of  Eve  in  the  preceding 
book,  ver.  1001. 

Let  ut  Kttk  Death,  or  be  not  found, 
•upply 

With  our  own  hinde  hit  ofllce  oo 
oumriTeet 

Why  itand  ire  longer  ehiveriog  under 
fears 

That  show  no  end  but  death,  and 
have  the  power. 

Of  many  wayi  to  die  the  thorteet 
choosing. 

Destruction  with  destfuetion  to  de- 
stroy ? 

Thyer. 


467. 


'but  many  shapes 


Of  Death,  and  many  are  the 
ways  that  lead 

X 
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Of  Death,  and  many  are  the  ways  that  lead    * 

To  his  grim  qave,  all  dismal ;  yet  to  sense 

More  terrible  at  th^  entrance  than  within.  470 

Some,  as  thou  saw^st,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die. 

By  fire,  flood,  fkmine,  by  intemperance  more 

In  meats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  shall  bring 

Diseases  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 

Before  thee  shall  appear ;  that  thou  may'st  know     475 

What  misery  th'  inabstinence  of  Eve 

Shall  bring  on  men»     Immediately  a  place 

Before  his  eyes  appeared,  sad,  noisome,  dark, 

A  lazar-house  it  seemed,  wherein  were  laid 

Numbers  of  all  diseasM,  all  ouiladieB  4So 

Of  ghastly  ^pasno,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 


To  hit  grim  cavCy] 
Senec.    PhoeDisss,  act    i.    151, 
153. 


Ubiqjue  iiiQr9 

mille  ad  banc  a^itus  patent. 

467*  Milton  in  this  passage 
seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind 
that  part  of  the  Charon,  or  Ext- 
vtfTFtvrrH  of  Lttdan,  in  which 
Mercury  having  noticed  to  Cha* 
ron,  conqueror  Death,  (•  /3f^ri«-«$ 
tf«MT«(J  putting  a  sudden  stop 
to  the  ardent  hopes  and  vain 
schemes  of  man,  proceeds  to 
point  out  and  describe  the  satel- 
lites or  ministers  of  this  great 
power,  in  the  many  and  various 
modes  of  death.  He  specifies 
first  diseases  dire ;  AyyiAai  9i  mvtu 

^7^mXu,  Km  vrvj^ti,  %m  ^^$m,  tuu 
fft^isrMv/MPMM*  to  which  he  hu- 
morously adds,  suicide,  robbers, 
public  ezeeutioDs,  and  tyrants, 
(i^,  1UU  Aiim^,   mu  immm,  xm 


2txafM,  »M  Tt^fMI,  c.  17«      DUH" 

ster. 

477.  '-^Immediately  a  place 
&C.J  The  second  vision  sets 
before  him  the  imitge  of  death 
in  a  great  variety  of  appearances: 
The  angel,  to  give  him  a  general 
idea  of  those  effects  which  his 
guilt  had  brought  upon  his  pos- 
terity, places  before  him  a  large 
hospital  or  lasar-house,  filled 
with  persons  lying  under  all 
kinds  of  mortal  diseases.  How 
finely  has  the  poet  told  us,  that 
the  sick  persons  languished  under 
Imgering  and  incurable  distem- 
pers,  by  an  apt  and  judicious 
use  of  such  imaginary  beings 
as  those  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
paper  I  The  passion,  which  like- 
wise rises  in  Adam  on  this  <wca- 
ston,  is  very  naturaL  The « dis- 
course between  the  angel  aad 
Adam  which  follows,  abounds 
with  noUe  morals.    Addisam, 
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Of  heart-sick  agony,  ail  feverous  kinds, 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs,    - 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs. 
Demoniac  phrenzy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness^  pining  atrophy. 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence, 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint^racking  rheums. 
Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  Despair 


485 


487.  Marasmus,]  The  word 
M  Greek,  and  it  signifies  a  kind 
of  consumption,  accompanied 
with  a  fever  wasting  the  body 
by  degrees ;  but  we  should  ob- 
serve that  these  verses. 

Demoniac  phrenzy,  moping  melan- 
choly. 

And  moon-struck  madness,  pining 
atrophy, 

Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pesti- 
lence, 

were  not  in  the  first,  but  were 
added  by  the  author  in  the  se- 
cond edition,  to  swell  the  hor- 
ror of  the  description.  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  is  for  striking  them  out 
again,  but  Mr.  Pope  says  they 
are  three  admirable  lines. 

489.  Dire  fvoi  the  toning,  deep 
the  groans;  Despair  &c.]  This 
is  entirely  in  the  picturesque 
manner  of  Spenser,  and  seems 
to  allude  particulariy  to  that 
beautiful  passive,  where  describ* 
ing  the  way  to  Pluto's  gridtf 
reign,  he  represents  Pain,  Strife, 
Revenge,  &c.  as  so  many  per- 
sons assembled,  and  over  them 
sat  Horror  soaring  with  ^im 
hue,  and  beating  his  iron  wmgs. 
Faery  Queen,  book  ii.  cant.  vii. 
St.  21.  tost  24. 


By  that  way*s  side  there  sat  infernal 
Pain,  &c. 

Thyer, 

The  breaks  and  pauses  in  this 
verse  are  admirable;  and  thia 
beauty  is  improved  by  each- 
period's  beginning  with  the 
same  letter  d. 

Dire  wa^  the  tossing,  <leep  the  grotna  | 
Despair— 

Substitute  any  other  word  in 
the  rood  of  dire .  or  deep,  and 
you  will  perceive  the  difference. 
And  then  f(^ows 

And  over  them  triumphant  death  his. 

dart 
Shook,  but  delay'd  to  strike. 

As  the  image  is  wonderfully 
fine,  so  it  is  excellently  expressed 
with  the  pause  upon  tne  first 
syllable  of  the  verse,  shook.  One 
thinks  one  almost  sees  the  dart' 
shaking.  How  much  better  is- 
this  than  Virgil's,  Mn.  xi.  ^67• 

et  certam  qua  tit  improbus  ha- 
stam! 

If  the  line  was  to  be  altered^  aa 

thus. 

And    o*er   them   death  triumphant 
shook  his  dart, 

much    of  the    fire    and    spirit 
X2 
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Tended  the  sick  busiest  from  couch  to  couch ;  490 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delay 'd  to  strike,  though  oft  invok'd 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good,  and  final  hope. 
Sight  so  deform  vi^hat  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-ey'd  behold  ?  Adam  could  not,  but  wept,         495 
Though  not  of  woman  born  ;  compassion  quelPd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrained  excess  ; 
And  scarce  recovering  words  his  plaint  renewM. 

O  miserable  mankind,  to  what  fell  500 

Degraded,  to  what  wretched  state  reservM  ! 
Better  end  here  unborn.    Why  is  life  given 
To  be  thus  wrested  fi'om  us  ?  rather  why 
Obtruded  on  us  thus  ?  who  if  we  knew 
What  we  receive,  would  either  not  accept  50s 

Life  ofiei'd,  or  soon  beg  to  lay  it  down. 
Glad  to  be  so  dismissed  in  peace.     Can  thus 
Th'  image  of  God  in  man  created  once 
So  goodly  and  erect,  though  faulty  since, 
To  such  unsightly  sufferings  be  debasM  510 

Under  inhuman  pains  ?  Why  should  not  man. 


would  be  lost  The  reader  may 
aee  other  beauties  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  note  upon  iv.  351. 
And  there  are  several  examples 
of  it  in  Homer,  but  the  Latin 
language  seems  hardly  capable 
of  it;  at  least  I  cannot  recollect 
an  instance  in  Virgil,  who  is  the 
great  master  of  versification. 
495.  '    Adam  wept 

Thovgh  not  qf  woman  bom; 
compassion  queWd 


His  best  o/man,  and  gave  him 
up  to  iears^ 
This  thought  (as  Mr«  Whalley 
observes)  is  certainly  from  Shake- 
speare, whose  words  Milton  has 
preserved  at  the  dose  of  the  seq- 
tence. 

I  had  not  so  much  qfmam  about  me. 
But  all  my  mother  cane  into  mj 

And  gave  m  up  to  Uar*, 

Henry  V.  act  iv. 
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Retaining  still  divine  similitude 

In  part,  from  such  deformities  be  free, 

And  for  his  Maker's  image  sake  exempt  ? 

Their  Maker's  image,  answer'd  Michael,  then      515 
Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  vilified 
To  serve  ungovem'd  appetite,  and  took 
His  image  whom  they  serv'd,  a  brutish  vice. 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve. 
Therefore  so  abject  is  their  punishment,  5f 0 

Disfiguring  not  God's  likeness,  but  their  own. 
Or  if  his  Ukeness,  by  themselves  defac'd. 
While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules 
To  loathsome  sickness,  worthily,  since  they 
God's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves.  s^s 

I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit. 
But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust  ? 

There  is,  said  Michael,  if  thou  well  observe  530 

The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  temperance  taught. 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st,  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight, 
Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return : 
So  may'st  thou  Uve,  till  Uke  ripe  fruit  thou  drop       5S5 

517-  To  serve  ungotenCd  ap-  image,  when  (as  we  read  in  iv. 

pe^tei]    Appetite  here  is  made  9Q\.) 

a  peiscm:    and  UnAhu  image  Ui  their  looks  divin* 

whom  they  served,  that  ib,  un-  'nie  image  of  thdr  glorious  Maker 

governed   i^ppetite*8,  a   bruiish  shone, 

mcff,  that  was  the  principal  occa-  1^*>»»  wisdom,  swictitude  severe 

sion  of  the  sin  of  Eve,  inductive  *°^  ^^  ^ 

mainly  io  the  tin  vf  Eve.    How  531.  TkeruUqfnot  too  much,] 

different  is  this  hnage  from  God's  Ne  qoid  nimis. 
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Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 

Gathered,  not  harshly  plucked,  for  death  mature : 

This  is  old  age ;  but  then  thou  must  outlive 

Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will  change 

To  withered,  weak,  and  gray ;  thy  senses  then    .       540 

Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego. 

To  what  thou  hast ;  and  for  the  ai»  of  youth. 

Hopeful  and  cheerful,  in  thy  blood  will  reign 

A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry 

To  weigh  thy  spirits  down,  and  last  consume  545 

The  balm  of  life.     To  whom  our  ancestor. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much,  bent  rather  how  I  may  be  quit 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  this  cumbrous  charge. 
Which  I  muat  keep  till  my  appointed  day  ^50 

Of  rendering  up,  and  patiently  attend 
My  dissolution.     Michael  replied. 


537.  Gather  d,  not  harihly 
plucked,  for  death  mature :]  He 
seemt  to  haTe  had  in  mind  this 
passage  of  Cicero  de  Senect  I9. 
£t  quasi  poma  ex  arboribos, 
cruda  si  sint^  vi  avelluntvrj  si 
mature  et  cocta,  decidunt:  sic 
vitam  adolescentibus  vis  auieit> 
senibus  maturitas. 

5S%.  — hut  then  thou  must  otf<- 
Zm  &c.]  There  is  something 
veiy  just  and  poetical  in  this  de- 
scription of  the  miseries  of  old 
agej  so  finely  contrasted  as  they 
are  with  the  opposite  pleasures 
of  youth.  It  IS  indeed  short, 
but  vastly  expressive^  and  I 
think  ought  to  excite  the  pity 
as  well  as  the  admirBtion  of  the 


reader;  since  the  poor  poet  is 
here  no  doubt  describing  what 
he  felt  at  the  time  he  wrote  it, 
being  then  in  the  dedine  of  life, 
and  troubled  with  Various  in- 
firmities.    Tkyer. 

55 1 .  and  pattently  attend 

My  dtstobttion^ 
In  the  first  edition  it  wfts  thus. 

Which  I  must  keep  till  mj  aiipointcd 
day 

Of  rend*ring  up,  Michae!  to  him  re- 
plied. 

But  I  suppose  the  author  tfaottgfat 
that  ending  too  afaiupt,  and 
therefidre  added  tlinoe  words  in 
the  second  edition,  and  omitted 
to  him  for  the  vene  take. 
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Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate ;  but  what  thon  liv'st 
Live  well,  how  long  or  short  permit  to  Heaven  : 
And  now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight.  555 

He  looked,  and  saw  a  spacious  plain,  whereon 
Were  tents  of  various  hue  ;  by  some  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing ;  others,  whence  the  sound 
Of  instruments  that  made  melodious  chime 
Was  heard,  of  harp  and  organ  ;  and  who  mov'd       560 
Their  stops  and  chords  was  seen  ;  his  Volalit  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions  low  and  high 

553.   Nor    love   thy  life,   nor    to  Jabal,  he  was  the  father  of 
haie;!  Martial,  W>.  x.  fuch  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of 

tuck  as  have  catik.  Gen.  iv.  20. 
Summum   nee   metua.   diem,  nee     ^^^^^   «^cc'   the    iound    was 

^^^  __.  -     heard  of  kmrp  and  organ ;  these 

554i.  --permit  to  Heavai .J     beloi^ed  to  Jubal,  he  was  the 

Permitte  Divis.  Hot.  od.  1.  ix.  9-   father  qf  aU  such  as  hakdle  the 
556.   He  looked,  and   saw    a    ^^^^    ^^  ^^gan^  Gen.  ir.  21. 
spacious  plain,   &a1    As  there     j^  ^^j^  j^^^  ^^ood  one  at  the 
is   nothing  more  delightful  in   yj^^^^  t^js  ^1^  Tubdl-Cam,  an 
poetry  than  a  contrast  and  op*    instructor    of  every    artijker   in 
position  of  incidents,  the  author    ^^^  ^^^  iron.  Gen.  W.  22. 
after  this  melancholy  prospect        ^q^.  Instinct  through  all  pro- 
of death  and  sickness,  raises  up    portions  &c.]  His  nimble  fingers, 
a  scene  of  mirth,  love,  and  jol-    ^^  j£  inspired,  flew  through  all 
lity.    The  secret  pleasure  that    ^^  various  distances  of  sound, 
steals  into  Adam's  heart,  as  h^    ^^g^  ^11  proportions,  low  or  high, 
is    intent  upon  this  vision,  is    ^^^Ae  or  bass,  and  through  all 
imagined  with   great  delicacy,     j^  p^^s  followed  the  sounding 
I  must  not  omit  the  description    symphony.     A  fugue  (of  fuga, 
of  the  loose  female  troop,  who    £atin,  a  flight)  is  in  music  the 
seduced  the  sons  of  God,  as  they    correspondency    of  parts,    an- 
are  called  in  Scripture.  swering  one  another  in  the  same 

For   that  £ur  female   troop  Uioo    notes,  either  above  or   below  i 
Baw*st,&c.  tlierefore    exactly  and   graphic 

Addison.        ^jjjjy  styled  resonant,  as  sounds 
557  •    Were    tents   qf  varisus    in  the  same  notes  ofet  ugim. 
hue  I   &C.1     These   were    tbt    I&me. 

tents  of  the  posterity  of  Caisi  Milton  is  the  more  particular 
as  the  author  nimself  afterwaids  in  this  description,  as  he  ivas 
instmcts  uts  by  some  were  herds    hitnself  a  lover  of  music,  and  a 
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Fled  and  pursu'd  tranverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

In  other  part  stood  one  who  at  the  forge 

Laboring,  two  massy  clods  of  ir'on  and  brass  ses 

Had  melted,  (whether  found  where  casual  fire 

Had  wasted  woods  on  mountain  or  in  vale, 

Down  to  the  veins  of  earth,  thence  gliding  hot 

To  some 'cave's  mouth,  or  whether  washed  by  stream 

From  underground,)  the  liquid  orfe  he  drainM  570 

Into  fit  moulds  prepared ;  from  which  he  formed 

First  his  own  tools ;  then,  what  might  else  be  wrought 

Fusil  or  grav'n  in  metal.    After  these. 


565,  '--ifvo  fnassy  clods  ofir^on 

and  bras$ 
Had   melted,  {whether  found 

where  ooMualfire 
Had  waited  woode  on  moun^ 

tain  or  in  vale, 
Down  to  the  vdn$  ofearth,-^"] 
From  LncretiaSy  v.  1940. 

Quod  tuperetty  ss  atque  aunim, 
femimque  repertum  ett, 

Et  timul  uigeDti  pondut^  pluiDbique 
poteftat; 

Ignii  uU  iDgentM  tOvas  ardora 
cmnAnl 

Montibiia  in  magnii. 

But  these  verses  want  emenda- 
tion. Plumbi  potestas  is  non- 
sense. The  stop  should  be 
placed  thus : 

St  fimul  ai^genti  pondiu,  plumbi- 

que^  potestas 
Ignis  ubi  ingentes  &c. 

Argend  pondus  plumbiqtie>  as 
in  ^Virffiiy  argenti  pondus  et 
auri.  Fotestas  ignis,  expresses 
the  coDsoming  power  c«  foe. 
We  have  potentia  solis  in  Vir- 
gfl^  and  potestates  herbarum.' 
Jorim, 

673.    Fusil   or   grf#o'n]      By 
melting  or  carving.    Hume. 


578. 


-After   these^      As 


being  the  descendants  of  the 
younger  brother,  hui  on  ihs 
hxihet  side,  Cain  having  been 
banished  into  a  more  distant 
country,  a.  different  sort,  the 
posterity  of  Seth  wholly  dif- 
ferent nrom  that  of  Cain,  Jtom 
the  high  neighbouring  hsUs,  which 
wot  their  seat,  having  their  ha- 
bitation in  the  mountains  near 
Paradise,  ^oioit  to  the  fdain  de- 
scended, where  the  Cainites 
dwelt;  by  their  guise  just  men 
they  seemed,  and  all  their  study 
bent  to  worship  God  aright,  the 
Scripture  itself  speaks  of  them 
as  tne  worshippers  of  the  true 
God,  and  know  his  works  not  hid, 
and  Josephus  and  other  writers 
inform  us  that  they  were  ad- 
dicted to  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  especially  of 
astronomy,  (Joseph.  Antiq.  fib.  i. 
c.  2.)  nor  those  things  last  (in  the 
first  edition  it  is  lost,  but  after- 
wards corrected  among  the  er- 
rata) which  might  preserve,  nor 
was  it  their  last  care  and  stodv 
to  know  those  things  which 
might  preserve  freedom  and  peace 
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But  on  the  hither  side,  a  different  sort 

From  the  high  neighboring  hills,  which  was  their  seat, 

Down  to  the  plain  descended :  by  their  guise  576 

Just  men  they  seem'd,  and  all  their  study  bent 

To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  his  works 

Not  hid,  nor  those  things  last  which  might  preserve 

Freedom  and  peace  to  men :  they  on  the  plain         sso 

Long  had  not  walked,  when  from  the  tents  behoM 

A  bevy  of  fair  women,  richly  gay 

In  gems  and  wanton  dress ;  to  th^  harp  they  sung 

Soft  amorous  ditties,  and  in  dance  came  on : 

The  men  though  grave,  eyM  them,  and  let  their  eyes  5Z5 

Rove  without  rein,  till  in  the  amorous  net 

Fast  caught,  they  likM,  and  each  his  liking  chose ; 

And  now  of  love  they  treat,  till  th'  evening  star. 

Love's  harbinger,  appeared ;  then  aU  in  heat 

They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  bid  invoke  590 


to  men.  Though  this  aooount 
of  the  Sethites  bie  in  the  general 
agreeable  to  Scriptare,  yet  the 
particulan  of  their  living  in  the 
moontains  near  Pandiae,  and 
of  their  descending  thence  into 
the  plain,  and  their  oonrupt- 
hig  themielvea  in  that  man- 
ner with  the  daughters  of  Cain, 
cmr  author  seems  to  have  taken 
from  the  oriental  writers^  and 
particularly  from  the  Annals  of 
Eotychitts. 

SS^.  A  bevy  of  fair  womsfij 
A  bevy  is  a  company,  of  the 
Italian  beva,  {9m  Hume,)  a 
oov^  of  partiidges.  It  is  a 
word  used  by  Chaucer,  and  by 
Spenser  likewise  of  a  companv 
of  women,  Faeiy  Queen,  b.  11. 
cant  ix«  St.  34. 


A  lovely  levif  of  fUr  ladiet  nt. 

And  b.  iv.  cant  x.  st  48. 

A  S«^  of  ftir  damMb  doto  did  He. 
And  b.  V.  cant  ix.  st  SI. 

A  htvif  oihir  Tiigliis  clad  io  white. 

And    by   Shakespeare,    Henry 
VIIL  act  i 

none  here  he  hopen. 
In  all  this  noble  tevy,  has  bnnight 

with  her 
One  care  abroad. . 

586.  -^HU  in  ike  amoraiu  net 
Fast  caught,  they  lik%] 
Dr.  Bendey  finding  J!rst  in  the 
later  editions,  says  that  Milton 
must  have  given  it  fait:  and  so 
he  did  in  both  the  editions  pub* 
lished  in  his  life  time.    Pearce, 
588.   — till  th'  evening    star, 
&C.]    See  the  note  on  viii.  519. 
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Hymen,  then  first  to  marriage  rites  invoked  : 

With  feast  and  music  all  the  tents  resound. 

Such  happy  interview  and  iair  event 

Of  love  and  youth  not  lost,  songs,  garlands,  flowers. 

And  charming  symphonies  attached  the  heart  595 

Of  Adam,  soon  inclined  t^  admit  delight. 

The  bent  of  nature ;  which  he  thus  express^. 

True  opener  of  mine  eyes,  prime  Angel  blest, 
Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  move  hope 
Of  peacefti)  days  portends,  than  those  two  past ;      6oa 
Those  were  of  hate  and  death,  or  pain  much  worse. 
Here  nature  seems  fulfilled  in  all  her  ends. 

To  whom  thus  Michael.    Judge  not  what  is  best 
By  pleasure,  though  to  nature  seeming  meet. 
Created,  as  thou  art,  to  nobler  end  605 

iHoly  and  pure,  confcMrmity  divine. 
Those  tents  thou  saw'st  so  pleasant,  were  the  te^ts 
Of  wickedness,  wherein  shall  dwell  his  race 
Who  slew  his  brother ;  studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare,  610 

Unmindful  of  their  Maker,  though  his  Spirit 
Taught  them,  but  they  his  gifts  acknowledge  none. 
Yet  they  a  beauteous  oifspring  shall  beget ; 
For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saw'st,  that  seem^ 
Of  goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay,  615 

Yet  empty  of  all  good  wherein  consists 
Woman's  domestic  honour  and  chief  praise ; 

614w  For  thai  fair  female  troop  fair  female  troop,  thai    teemed 

thou  saw'st^l    The  construction  &o.  which  is  a  fiufficient  pioof 

Is  not^  as  some  may  apprehend^  a£  the  posterity  of  Cani  begeiting 

For  that  fair  female  troop  (which)  a  beauteous  offspring, 
thou  sawest ;  but  thou  sawest  thai 
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JBred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 

Of  lustful  appetence,  to  sing,  to  dance, 

To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 

Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 

Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 

Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 

Of  these  fair  atheists,  and  now  swim  in  joy. 

Ere  long  to  swim  at  large ;  and  laugh,  for  which 

The  world  ere  long  a  world  of  tears  must  weep. 

To  whom  thus  Adam  of  short  joy  bereft. 
O  pity^  and  shame,  that  they  who  to  live  well 


620 


6^5 


621.  To  these  thai  sober  race 
of  men,  &c.]  As  we  read  in 
Gen.  vi.  2.  The  sons  of  God  saw 
the  daughters  of  men,  that  they 
were  fair ;  and  they  took  them 
wives  of  all  which  they  chose.  It 
is  now  generally  agreed»  that 
this  passage  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  sons  of  Seth^  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God,  mak« 
ing  matches  with  the  idolajtrous 
daughters  of  wicked  Cain ;  and 
Milton  very  ti^^r  puts  tkis 
construction  upon  it  herci  though 
elsewhere  he  seems  to  give  into 
the  old  exploded  conceit  of  the 
angels  becoming  enamoured  of 
the  daughters  of  men.  See  iti. 
465.  and  the  note  there,  and 
likewise  v.  447.  and  Par.  Reg. 
ii.  178,  4^. 

627.  The  world  ere  lofig  a 
world  of  tears  must  weep.]  Dr. 
Bentley  observes  that  this  world 
and  world  is  a  jingle,  and  that 
n  world  of  tears  is  a  low  ex- 
pression. He  would  therefore 
read  a  flood  of  tearsT  as  Milton 


speaks  in  ver.  757*  But  if  this 
vevse  be  blameable  on  lliiB  ac- 
count, yet  our  poet  has  used  the 
same  way  of  speaking  in  ix.  11. 

That    brought    Into    thto    wor^   a 
world  of  woe. 

I  think  that  the  foreffoing  part 
of  this  sentence  shonldDe  pointed 
thuSf 


now  sWim  m  joy, 
Ere  long  to  0wim  at  hrge;    and 

laughj  for  which 
The  world  ere  long  a  world  of  teafs 

must  weep. 

For  swimmmg  in  joy  and  stvim" 
ming  at  large  are  opposed  to  each 
otber,  as  are  likewise  laughing 
and  w^qping  a  world  qf  tearr. 
Peavce. 

As  the  sense  is  so  much  im« 
proved  by  this  pointing,  we 
cannot  but  prefer  it  to  Milton's 
own,  which  was  thus : 

and  now  swim  in  joy 
(Ere  long  to  swhn  at  large)  and 

laugh;  for  which 
The  world  ere  long  a  world  of  taars 

must  weepb 
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Entered  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  to  tread  6so 

Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  mid  way  faint ! 
But  still  I  see  the  tenor  of  Man^s  woe 
Holds  on  the  same,  from  Woman  to  b^in. 

From  Man's  effeminate  slackness  it  begins, 
Said  th'  Angel,  who  should  better  hold  his  place      ess 
By  wisdom  and  superior  gifls  received. 
But  now  prepare  thee  for  another  scene. 

He  looked,  and  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him,  towns,  and  rural  works  between. 
Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  towers,  640 

Concourse  in  arms»  fierce  faces  threatening  war, 
Giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprise ; 
Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed. 
Single  or  in  array  of  battle  rangM 
Both  horse  and  foot,  nor  idly  mustering  stood ;         645 
One  way  a  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen  and  feir  kine 
From  a  &t  meadow  ground  ;  or  fleecy  flock. 
Ewes  and  their  bleating  iambs  over  the  plain. 
Their  booty ;  scarce  with  life  the  shepherds  fly,       650 


638.  He  looked  and  Mto  wide  for  enterprise.    It  is  used  in  the 
ierriiory  spread  8cc.]     The  next  Mask. 
Tision  IS  of  a  quite  contrary  na-  aImI  good  ventVoiu youth, 
lure,  and  filled  with  the  horrors  I  love  thj  courage  yet,  and  hold 
of  war.     Adam  at  the  sight  of  cn^prUe. 
it  melts  into  tears,  and  breaks  645.           wfr   idly   muti^rvfg 
out  in  that  passionate  speech^  gtood ;]     One    cannot   perceive 
O  what  are  theie,  the  pertinence  of  this  without 

Death's  miDlsten,  not  men  Sec.  supposbg  that  it  hinted  at  the 

Addutm.  circomstances  of  the  land-army 

642.  ^'^empr'uei}  An  old  word  at  that  time.     JVarburton. 
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But  call  in  aid,  which  makes  a  bloody  fray  ; 

With  cruel  tourneament  the  squadrons  join  ; 

Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scattered  lies 

With  carcases  and  arms  th'  insanguin'd  field 

Deserted:  Others  to  a  city  strong  65S 

Lay  siege,  incamp'd  ;  by  battery,  scale  and  mine, 

Assaulting ;  others  from  the  wall  defend 

With  dart  and  javelin,  stones  and  sulphurous  fire ; 

On  each  hand  slaughter  and  gigantic  deeds. 

In  other  part  the  scepter'd  heralds  call  06o 


661.  — which  makei  a  hloodtf 
frayi]  So  it  was  altered  for 
the  better  in  the  second  edition ; 
it  was  tacks  a  bloody  fiay  in  the 
first  edition;  which  is  not  so 
plain  and  intelligible. 

660.  in  other  part  the  $eepier'd 
heralds  call  &c.]  It  may  be 
noted  heie  once  fbr  all,  that  in 
this  visionary  part  Milton  has 
frequently  had  nis  eye  upon  his 
master  Homer,  and  several  of 
the  images  which  are  repre* 
sented  to  Adam  are  copies  of 
the  descriptions  on  the  shield  of 
AchiUes,  Iliad.  xviiL 


•yes  he  opeo'd,  and  beheld  a 

field. 
Part  arable  and  tUth,  whereon  were 

sheavee 
New  leap'dy  the  other  part  aheep- 

walkfl  and  ftdds. 

Is  not  this  Homer's  description 
a  li^  contracted?  ver  550^  4^ 

OMgmMg 

Uftm,  Jfymt  3|t«MMV  If  X*f '  'X*** 
rif. 

r^fa»  wnrrn  t^mfi, 
AXXm  T  fimXXtkm^tt  f»  iXAilsiMr^ 


Another  field  roee  high  with  waving 

grain  i 
With  bended  licklet  ftand  the  reaper 
t        tratn* 
Here  itretchM  in  ranks  the  levellM 

fwaitht  are  fiMindf 
Sheavet   hmp'd   on   sheaveiy  here 

thicken  up  the  ground*      Popi* 

And  ver.  587>  Stc. 

£y  ll    MfU9   WWm  Wlfl»X9tH    A/Hfl* 

ymitu 
Sv  mmXf  fiii00if  fuytu  «M»f  m^ytnmrnn^ 
"XrmiffVi  rt,  uXtrmt  n^  mmrnftfrnt 

iU  ^eMiV. 

Next  this,  the  eje  the  art  of  Vukan 

lead! 
Deep  thio^  Ihir  Ibreitay  and  a  length 

of  meadet 
And  stalls,  and  ibidt,  and  scatterM 

cotta  between. 
And  fleecy  flocks  that  whiten  all  the 


The  vision  of  marriages. 

They  light  the  nuptua  torch,  and  bid 

invoke. 
Hymen,  then  flrst  to  marriage  ritea 

invok'd  t 
With  fbast  and  music  all  the  tents 

resound* 

Is  it  not  a  most  beautifiil  and 
exact  copy  of  Homer?  ver.  491, 
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To  council  in  the  city  gates  :  anon 

Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  mixM, 


Here  sacred  pomp,  and  genial  feaat 

delight. 
And  solemn  danoe,  and  hymeneal 

rite; 
Along  the  street  the  new-made  brides 

are  led. 
With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial 

bed: 
The   youthful  dancers   in   a  circle 

bound 
To  the  soft  flute,  and  cittern's  silver 

soand. 

And  in  like  manner  the  driving 
away  of  the  sheep  and  oxen 
ftom  forage,  and  the  battle 
which  thereupon  ensues,  may  be 
compared  with  the  following 
passage  in  Homer  r  ver.  527,  *c. 

Olfuv^m  ^fnUfTU  iir>^f^<»»  mum  T 

Tfli^Mvr'  oft^  fi6*n  mytkmf  mm  wmm 


A^9m9    «MVP*    ATlifif     8*     tMi    A«lX«. 
0<   1*  tig   §V9   urit^nw  «iA,inr  utXmUt 


i»§9r§, 

Inaraa  the  gftitt'iifig  squadron  ris- 
ing round, 

Ruah  sudden ;  hills  of  slaughter  heap 
the  ground. 

Whole  flocks  and  herds  lie  bleeding 
on  the  plains,, 

And,  aH  amidst    them,  dead,  the 
shepherd  swains. 

The   bellowing  oxen    the   besiegers 
hear^ 

They  rise,  take  horse,  approach,  and 
meet  the  war ; 


They   ight,  thsy  £eUI,   beside    the 

silver  flood, 
The  waving  silver  seem'd  to  blush 

with  bluod. 

The  representation  of  the  city 
be8i6g*d  here  in  Mihon, 

I     I  lOthars  to  a  city  strong 
Lay  siege,  encaoip'd  ;  &c. 

the  reader  will  find  to  be  a  very 
peat  improvement  upon  that  in 
Homer,  ver.  509,  ^•c. 

Tuv  Tt   tn^iiv  w>M  mft^i  )m  ^w^mr^t 

Another   part   (a  prospect  difl^ng 

far) 
Glow'd   with    refulgent    arm!;,  %x^ 

horrid  war. 
Two  mighty  hosts  a  Icagiier'd  town 

embrace,  &c. 

As  the  council  in  the  one 

In  other  part  the  scepter'd  heralds 

call 
To  coundl  in  the  city  gates :  anon 
Greyheaded  men  and  grave,  with 

warriors  mix'd, 
AsFamble,  and  hanuigues  arc  bcani, 

&c. 

seems  to  be  of  much  more  im« 
portance  than  that  in  the  other, 
ver.  503,  &c. 

^MtT  tirt  ^$rT«i€t  Xiitf^  it^  tw  MomX^' 

Z»IVfl^^«  ii  Mtl^$UUtt  f»  Xt^*  iX«9  9t^ 


Itsn  tm'ut^  mirw»*j  ttftmCnlit  t    il»>- 

Th'  appointed  heralds  still  the  noisy 

bands. 
And  form  a  ring  with  aceptres  in 

their  hands ; 
On  seats  of  stone,  within  the  sacred 

place, 
The  reverend  elders  nodded  o'er  the 

case; 
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Assemble,  and  harangues  are  beard,  but  soon 

In  factious  opposition,  till  at  last 

Of  middle  age  one  rising,  eminent  6S5 

In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong, 

Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth  and  peace. 

And  judgment  from  above :  him  old  and  young 

Exploded  Qnd  had  seiz'd  with  violent  hands. 

Had  not  a  cloud  descending  snatchM  him  thence     670 

Unseen  amid  the  throng :  so  violence 

Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword-law 

Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 

Adam  was  all  in  tears,  and  to  his  guide 

Lamenting  turnM  full  sad ;  O  what  are  these,  675 

Death's  ministers,  not  men,  who  thus  deal  death 

Alternate,  each  th'  attesting  seep-     Enoch  said  to  bc  of  middle  age, 
ire  look,  because  he  was  translated  when 

Tjl^ke.  •'*'"''"''    ^^  ^*»  ^^^  ^'ee  hundred  aad 

sixty-five  years  old;    a  middle 

The  description  of  the  shield  of  age  then.  Gen.  v.  93.    Bichati-^ 

Achilles  is  certainly  one  of  the  «ofi. 

finest  pieces  of  poetry   in  the  668.  Andjudgmentfromabove:] 

whole  Iliad,  and  our  author  has  It  appears  from  holy  writ,  that 

plainly   shown    his    admiration  he  was  not  only  a  good  man, 

and  affection  for  it  by  borrow-  and  walked  wilh  God,  Gen.  v. 

hig  so  many  scenes  and  images  24.  but  that  he   remonstrated 

from  it:   but  I  think  we  may  likewise  against  the  wickedness 

say,  that  they  do  not  like  other  of  mankind,  and  denounced  the 

copies  fall  short  of  the  originals,  heavy  judgment  of  God  upoo 

but  generally  exceed  them,  and  them,  Jude  14.  Behold  Ihe  Lord 

receive  this  additional  beauty,  eemeih  with  ten  thousands  qf  his 

that  they  are  most  of  them  made  saints  to  execute  judgment  upon 

representations  of  real  histories  all  &c  which  the  poet  alludes  to 

and  matters  of  fact.  more   plainly   afterwards,   ver. 

661.  To  council   in    the    city  704. 

gates:']     For    there   assemblies  ■   ■  ■  that  God  would  come 

were  anciently  held,  and    tibe  Xojudgethwn  wUhhwaaiota.^ 

judges  used  to  sit,  Gen.  xxxiv.  669-  Exploded]  From  eaplodo, 

SO.  Deut  xvi.  18.  xxi.  Ig.  Zeoh.  Latin,  to  hiss,  to  drive  out  dis- 

viii*  l6.  gracefully  with  some  noise  of 

665.  Of  middle  age  one  rising,]  contempt.    Johnson. 
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Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 

Ten  thousandfold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 

His  brother :  for  of  whom  such  massacre 

Make  they  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  ?         680 

But  who  was  that  just  man,  whom  had  not  Heaven 

Rescued,  had  in  his  righteousness  been  lost  ? 

To  whom  thus  Michael.     These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages  thou  saw'st ; 
Where  good  with  bad  were  matchM,  who  of  themselves 
Abhor  to  join  ;  and  by  imprudence  mix'd,  686 

Produce  prodigious  births  of  body'  or  mind. 
Such  were  these  giants,  men  of  high  renown  ; 
For  in  those  days  might  only  shall  be'  admir'd, 
And  valour  and  heroic  virtue  calPd ;  690 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Man-slaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory,  and  for  glory  done 

685.  To  whom  thus  Michael,  others  oonoeive  them  to  be  no 
Theie  are  the  product']  The  ac-  more  than  robbers  and  tjraots : 
cent  upon  the  word  product  is  to  our  author  includes  both  inter- 
be  varied  prodiut  or  prdduct,  ac-  pretations,  and  leaves  the  dioiee 
cording  as  you  pronounce  the  to  the  reader,  prodigious  Inrlht  of 
word  Michael  witn  two  or  three  body  or  mind. 
syllables.  o91.  To   overcome  m   battle, 

668.  Such  were  these  giants,  &c.]     This  character  is  drawn 

men  of  high  renown;']  Gen.  vi.  4.  more  masterly  in  Par.  Rc^.  iii. 

There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  71  • 

ih^e  day*  i  andai^  after  thai,  j^„^,^, ,»  ^,„,^  g^ 

when  the  sons  of  God  came  m  unto  ^                         fFarburton 
the  daughters  qf  men,  and  they 

bare  children  to  them:  the  same        694*  and  for  glory  done 

became  mighty  men,  which  were  of  Of  triumph,  to  be  styVd  great 

old,  men  of  renown.    Some  com-  conquerors^ 

mentators   understand    by   the  Milton  had  said  before,  that  it 

word  which  we  translate  giants,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch  of 

men  of  large  bulk  and  stature  j  glory,  to  subdue  nations,  and  bring 
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Of  triumph,  to  be  styl'd  great  conquerors,  695 

Patrons. of  mankind,  Gods,  and  soqs  of  Gods, 

Destroyers  ri^btlier  caliM  and  plagues  of  men. 

Thus  fame  shall  be  achieved,  renown  on  earth. 

And  what  most  merits  fame  in  silence  hid. 

But  he  the  sev'nth  from  thee,  whom  thou  beheld'st  700 

The  only  righteous  in  a  tvorld  perverse, 

And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset 

With  foes  for  daring  single  to  be  just. 

And  utter  odious  truth,  that  God  would  come 

To  judge  them  with  his  saints:  him  the  Most  High  705 

Wrapt  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds 

Did,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive,  to  walk  with  God 


home  their  Mpoils:  and  here  he 
adds,  (for  this  I  take  to  be  his 
sense,}  that  it  shall  be  held  the 
highest  pitch  of  triumph  far  that 
glory  obtainea,  to  he  styled  great 
conquerors.  So  that  though  I 
approve  of  Dr.  Bentle/s  chang- 
ing done  into  won,  I  cannot 
agree  to  his  altering  Of  triumph 
to  Or  triumph.    Pearce. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult passages.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  conjectures  of  either  of 
these  learned  men,  and  see  no 
other  way  of  understanding  it 
but  this.  To  overcome,  to  fuA* 
due,  to  spoil,  shall  be  held  the 
highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  shall 
be  done  for  ghry  of  triumph, 
shall  be  achieved  for  that  end 
and  purpose,  to  be  styled  great 
conquerors  &c. 

700.  Bui  he  the  sev'nth  from 
ihee,^  Juda  14.  And  Enoch  also, 
the  seventh  from  Adam,  &c. 

707.  Did,  as  thou  saw' si,  re- 
ceive,^    It  is  commonly  appre- 

VOL.  II. 


bended  from  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  that 
all  auxiliary  verbs  are  mere 
expletives, 

While  ezptetives  their  feeble  aid  do 
join. 

But  this  I  believe  Mr.  Pope 
never  intended  to  advance.  Mil- 
ton has  used  them  in  many 
places,  where  he  could  have 
avoided  them  if  he  had  pleased* 
I  will  produce  one. 

Did,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive 

Milton  might  have  said 

Receiv*d,  aa  thou  hast  seen, 

But  be  thought  the  auxiliary 
verb  added  strength  to  the  ex- 
pression, as  indeed  it  does.  I 
own  where  the  auxiliary  verb  is 
brought  dose  to  its  principal,  and 
that  a  thin  monosyllable,  as  in 
the  line  just  now  referred  to,  the 
verse  is  very  rude  and  disagree- 
able. Put  to  prove  that  the 
luixiliary  verb  may  be  employed 
Y 
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High  in  salvation  and  the  climes  of  bliss. 
Exempt  from  death ;  to  shew  tliee  what  reward 
Awaits  the  good,  the  rest  what  punishment ;  710 

Which  now  direct  thine  eyes  and  soon  behold. 

He  lookM,  and  saw  the  face  of  things  quite  chang'd ; 


properly,  I  will  produce  an  in- 
stance in  rimed  verse,  as  strong 
as  that  of  Milton  just  mentioneo. 

Then  did  the  roaring  waves  their 

rage  compose. 
When  the  great  father  of  the  floo4 

arose.  PUftfrst  JEneid. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  disputed, 
but  that  this  line  is  as  full,  as 
sonorous,  and  majestic,  as  if  the 
auxiliary  verb  had  been  left  out, 
and  the  author  had  used  com" 
nosed  instead  of  did  compose. 
The  expression  is  certainly  more 
beautiful  and  more  poetical,'  and 
the  reason  of  it  is,  that  it  occa- 
sions suspense^  which  raises  the 
attention ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
auxiliary  verb  gives  notice  of 
something  coming,  before  the 
principal  thing  itself  appears, 
which  is  another  property  of 
majesty.  Mr.  Dryden  s  authority 
might  likewise  be  added  on  this 
occasion  ;  even  in  his  celebrated 
lines  on  Milton  it  is  to  be  met 
with, 

Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 

In  his  translation  of  the  ^neid 
there  are  many  instances  of  the 
same  natare,  one  of  which  I 
will  mention. 

The  queen  of  Heav'n  did  thus  her 
fury  vent 

ThIPmetre  of  this  line,  as  the 
words  are  here  ranged,  is  not 
bad,  as  the  ear  can  judge ;  but  it 


would  have  been  extremely  so, 
if  he  had  writ  it  thus. 

The  queen  of  heav'n  her  fury  thus 
did  vent. 

From  whence  it  appears  that  the 
auxiliary  verb  is  nM  to  be  re- 
jected at  all  times ;  besides  it  is 
a  particular  idiom  of  the  English 
language,  and  has  a  majesty  in 
it  superior  to  the  Latin  or  Greek 
tongue,  and  I  believe  to  any  o^er 
language  whatsoever.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  brought  to  sup- 
port this  assertion  from  great 
authorities.  I  shall  produce  one 
from  Shakespeare, 

this  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did. 

The  auxiliary  verb  is  here  very 
properly  made  use  of;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  loss  to  Engli^ 
poetry,  if  it  were  to  be  wholly 
laid  aside.  See  Letters  concern" 
ing  poetical  tremslations  &c.  p.  8, 
9,  10. 

711.  Which  now  direct  thine 
eyes  and  soon  bekold."]  The  syn- 
tax is  remarkable.  Which  go- 
verned not  by  the  verb  next  fol« 
lowing,  but  by  the  last  in  die 
sentence. 

712.  He  looked,  and  saw  0ie 
face  of  thxngs   qnite    chang'd  ;'\ 

Milton,  to  keep  up  an  agrmble 
variety  in  his  visions,  after  hav- 
ing raised  in  the  mind  of  his 
reader  the  several  ideas  of  terror 
which  are  conformable  to  the 
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The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceas'd  to  roar ; 

All  now  was  turn'd  to  jollity  and  game, 

To  luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance^  7i5 

Marrying  or  prostituting,  as  befe), 

R^pe  or  adultery,  where  passing  fair 

AUur'd  them  ;  thence  from  cups  to  ciiil  broils. 

At  length  a  reverend  sire  among  them  came. 

And  of  their  doings  great  dislike  declarM  7^0 

And  testified  against  their  ways ;  he  oft 

Frequented  their  assemblies,  whereso  met, 

Triumphs  or  festivals,  and  to  them  preachM 

Conversion  and  repentance,  as  to  souls 

In  prison  under  judgments  imminent :  7^5 

But  all  in  vain :  which  when  he  saw,  he  ceasM 

Contending,  and  removM  his  tents  far  off; 

Then  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  tall. 

Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk, 

Measured  by  cubit,  length,  and  breadth,  and  highth,  7so 


description  of  war,  passes  on  to 
those  softer  images  of  triumphs 
and  festivals,  in  that  vision  of 
lewdness  and  liixarf»  which 
ushers  in  the  flood.    Addinn. 

72S. preached 

Gmvenion  and  repentance,  oi 
toiouls 

InpriMm] 
This  acQount  of  Noah's  preach- 
ing is  founded  chiefly  upon  St 
Peter,  2  Pet.  IL  5.  Noah,  a 
preadier  of  righteousness;  and 
1  Pet  liL  19,  90.  Bf  whkh  also 
he  went  and  preached  unio  the 
^piriie  in  prison,  which  sameHme 
were  disobedient,  when  once  the 
long'smffiering  of  God  waited  m 


the  days  of  Noah:  as  what  fol- 
lows m  Noah*s  desisting  when 
he  found  his  preaching  inefiec- 
tual,  and  removing  into  another 
country,  is  taken  mmi  Josephus, 
Antiq.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 

730.  Measured  by  cubit,  length, 
and  breadth,  and  highth,^  The 
dimensions  of  the  ark  are  given 
Gen.  vi.  15.  The  length  o/  the 
ark  shall  be  three  hundred  cubi$s, 
the  breadth  of  U  JifUf  cubits,  and 
Hie  highth  of  it  thirty  cubits.  A 
cubit  is  the  measure  from  the 
elbow  to  the  fingers'  ends,  and  is 
reckoned  a  foot  and  a  half,  ox 
(according  to  Bishop  Cumber- 
land) 21  incbes  888  deeimals. 

Y  9 
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Smeared  round  with  piteh,  and  in  the  side  a  door 

Contrived,  and  of  provisions  laid  in  larg;e 

For  man  and  beast :  when  lo  a  wonder  strange ! 

Of  every  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  small 

Came  sevens,  and  pairs,  and  entered  in,  as  taught     jsb 

Their  order :  last  the  sire,  and  his  three  sons 

With  their  four  wives  ;  and  God  made  fiist  the  door. 

Meanwhile  the  south<-wind  rose,  and  with  black  wings 


731.  Smear  d  round  with  pitch, 
and  in  the  side  a  door  &c.]  Gen. 
▼i.  14.  Thou  ihalt  pitch  it  within 
and  without  with  pitch ;  and  the 
door  of  the  ark  ihalt  thou  set  in 
the  side  thereof,  ver.  16.  And  take 
thou  unto  thee  of  all  food  that  is 
eaten,  and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to 
thee;  and  it  shall  be  for  food  for 
thee  and  for  thenu 

7S2.  — and  of  provisions  laid  in 
large"]  He  uses  the  adjective 
adverbially  here  and  elsewhere^ 
as  is  common  in  Latin.  Ma- 
gnumque  fluentem  Nilum.  Virg. 
Georg.  iii.  28.  Sole  recens  orto. 
Georg.  iii.  156. 

785.  Came'  sevens,  and  pairs,1 
Sevens- of  clean  creatures,  and 
pairs  of  unclean.  For  this  and 
other  particulars  here  mentioned, 
see  Gen.  vii. 

738.  Meanwhile  the  south'fvind 
rose,  &c.]  As  it  is  visible  that 
the  poet  had  his  eye  upon 
Ovid's  account  of  the  universal 
deluge,  the  reader  may  observe 
with  how  much  judgment  he  has 
avoided  every  thing  that  is  re- 
dundant or  puerile  hi  the  Latin 
poet.  We  do  not  see  here  the 
wolf  swimming  among  the  sheep, 
nor  any  of  those  wanton  ima- 
ginations, which  Seneca  found 
fault  with,  as  unbecoming  the 


great  catastrophe  of  nature.  If 
our  poet  has  imitated  that  verse 
in  whieh  Ovid  teUa  us  that  there 
was  nothing  but  sea,  and  that 
this  sea  had  no  shore  to  it.  he 
has  not  set  the  thought  in  such 
a  light  as  to  incur  the  censure 
which  critics  have  passed  upon 
it.  The  latter  part  of  that  verae 
in  Ovid  is  idle  and  superfluous, 
but  just  and  beautiftil  in  Milton : 

Jamque  mare  et  tdlui  nulhun  db- 

crimen  babebant. 
Nil  nisi  pontut  erat,  deerani  qnoiiue 

littora  ponto. 

—Sea  covei^d  tea. 
Sea  without  sbore. 

In  Milton  the  former  part  of  die 
description  does  not  forestall  the 
latter.  How  much  more  great 
and  solemn  on  this  occasion  is 
that  which  follows  in  our  Eng- 
lish poet. 


rmoo- 


id  in  their  patacee 
Where  luxury  late  refgn'd, 

•ters  whetpM 
And  stabled     ■ 


than  that  m  Ovid,  where  we  are 
told  that  the  sea-calves  lay  in 
those  places  where  the  goats 
were  used  to  browse?  The  reader 
may  find  several  other  parallel 
passages  in  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish description  of  the  deluge. 
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Wide  hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove 
From  under  heaven  ;  the  hilis  to  their  supply 


740 


ivherem  our  poet  has  vinbly  the 
advantage.  The  sky's  being 
overcharged  with  clouds,  the  de- 
scending of  the  rains,  the  rising 
of  the  seas,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  rainbow,  art  sucn  descrip- 
tions as  every  one  must  take 
notice  of.  The  circumstance  re- 
lating to  Paradise  is  so  finely 
imagined,  and  suitable  to  the 
opinions  of  many  learned  au- 
thors, that  I  cannotforbear  giving 
it  a  place  in  this  paper; 

then  shall  this  mount 
Of  Pandiae  by  migbt  of  waves  be 
mov'd  &c 

The  transition  which  the  poet 
makes  from  the  vision  of  the 
deluge,  to  the  concern  it  occa- 
sioned in  Adam,  is  exquisitelv 
graceful,  and  copied  after  Vir;^, 
though  the  first  thought  it  m- 
Crbduces  is  rather  in  the  spirit  of 
Ovid, 

How  didst  thou  grieve  then,  Adani^ 
to  behold  &c. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular 
in  my  quotations  out  of  the 
eleventh  book  of  Paradise  Los^ 
because  it  .is  not  generally 
reckoned  among  the  most  shin- 
ing books  of  this  poem;  for 
which  reason  the  reader  might 
be  apt  to  overlook  those  many 
passages  in  it  which  deserve  our 
admiration.  The  eleventh  and 
twelfth  are  indeed  built  upon 
that  single  circumstanoe  of  the 
removal  of  our  first  parents  from 
Paradise  I  but  though  this  is  not 
in  itsdf  so  great  a  subject  as  that 
in  most  of  the  for^romf^  ibooks, 
it  is  extended  and  diversified 


with  so  many  surprising  inci- 
dents and  pleasing  episodes,  that 
these  two  last  books  can  by  no 
means  be  looked  upon  as  on- 
equal  parts  of  this  divine  poem. 
1  must  farther  add,  that  had  not 
Milton  represented  our  first  pa- 
rents as  driven  out  of  Paradise, 
his  &11  of  man  would  not  have 
been  complete,  and  consequently 
his  action  would  have  been  im- 
perfect.   Addison, 

The  reader  may  farther  com- 
pare the  following  passages  with 
Milton,  and  he  will  easily  see 
the  superiority  of  the  English 
poet     Ovid.  Met.  i.  ^64. 

— Modidis  notus  evolat  alls, 
Terribilem  pice^  tectus  caligine  vul- 

tum. 
Utque  manu  lati  pendentia  nubUa 

presslly 
Fit  fragor ;  hinc  densi  funduhtur  ab 

sthere  nimbi. 
Nuncia  Junonis  varioe  induta  colore* 
Concipit  Iris  aquas,  alimentaque  nu- 

bibus  adfert, 
Ezpatjata  ruunt  per  apertos  flunina 

campos; 
Cumque  satis  arbusta  simul,  pecu- 

desque,  virosque* 
Tectaque,  cumque  suis  rapiunt  pene- 
tralia sacris.      I 

The  south  he  loos'd,  who  night  and 

horror  brings ; 
And  fogs  are  shaken  fhmi  his  flaggy 

wings; 
StUl  as  he  swept  aloQg,  with  bia 

clenchM  flst 
He  squeezed  th*  cIoudSfth'iroprisonM 

duuds  resist : 
The  aiiiea  Irom  pole  to  pole  with 

peala  leeoond ; 
And  shof^rs  enlarg'd  come  pouring 

on  the  ground- 
Then,  clad  in  colours  of  a  various 

dye, 
#onoiiUui  iris  breeds  a  new  supply 
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Vapour,  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moist, 

Sent  up  amain  ;  and  now  the  thickenM  sky 

Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood  ;  down  rushM  the  rain 

Impetuous,  and  continued  till  the  earth 

No  more  was  seen  ;  the  floating  vessel  swum 

Uplifted,  and  secure  with  beaked  prow 

Rode  tilting  o*er  the  waves  ;  all  dwellings  else 

Flood  overwhelmed,  and  them  with  all  their  pomp 

Deep  under  water  roUM  ;  sea  covef  d  sea. 

Sea  without  shore ;  and  in  their  palaces 

Where  luxury  late  reignM,  sea-monsters  whelpM 

And  stabled  ;  of  mankind,  so  numerous  late, 

All  left,  in  one  small  bottom  swum  imbark'd. 


745 


750 


To  fe«d  the  doads:  impetuous  rain 

descends— 
Th*  expanded  waters  gather  on  the 

plain: 
They  float  the  fields,  arid  overtop  the 

grain; 
Then  rushing  onwards  with  a  eweepy 

sway. 
Bear  flocks  and  folds,  and  lab'ring 

hinds  away, 
Nor  safe  their  dwellings  were,  for 

sappM  by  floods. 
Their  houses  fell  upon  their  house* 

hold  gods.  DrydcH, 

Is  it  not  juster  and  better  to 
say,  that  the  south-toind  drove 
all  the  clouds  together  from  under 
heaven,  than  that  he  squeezed  the 
clouds  unih  his  broad  hand  ?  and 
u  it  not  a  more  philosophical 
account,  that  the  hills  sent  up 
vapour  and  exhalation  to  their 
supply,  than  that  the  rainbow 
supplied  them  with  nourishment  ? 
ana  is  there  not  more  majesty 
in  this  short  and  full  descrip- 
tion, that  the  fiood»  overwhelmisd 


all  dwellings,  and  them  wiik  all 
their  pomp  deep  under  maier 
rolled,  than  in  mentioning  so 
particularly  and  minutely  the 
flood  sweeping  away  com,  and 
trees,  and  cattle,  and  men,  and 
houses,  with  their  household  gods? 
and  yet  these  are  none  of  the 
least  shining  passages  in  the 
Latin  poet. 

749.  Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood  9] 
Ceiling  may  be  thought  too  mean 
a  word  in  poetry,  but  Mfltna 
had  a  view  to  its  derivatioD  firom 
codum  (Latin,)  cielo  (Italiao,) 
heaven.     Richardson. 

752.  of  mankind,  so  fw- 

merous  late. 

All  left,  in  one  small  boiiom 
swum  imbarh*d.] 
See  Vida*s  Chris.  L  i. 

Omnibus  hie  paud  extioctia  mor- 

Ulibus  ibant 
Indus!  )ig«o  summas  impune  per 

imdaa. 
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How  didst  thou  grieve  then,  Adam,  to  behold 

The  end  of  all  thy  offspring,  end  so  sad,  755 

Depopulation  !  -thee  another  flood. 

Of  tears  and  sorrow'  a  flood  thee  also  drowned. 

And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons ;  till  gently  reared 

By  th'  Angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  last. 

Though  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns  7^0 

His  children,  all  in  view  destroyed  at  once ; 

And  scarce  to  th'  Angel  utter'dst  thus  thy  plaint. 

O  visions  ill  foreseen  !  better  had  I 
LivM  ignorant  of  future,  so  had  borne 
My  part  of  evil  only,  each  day's  lot  765 

Enough  to  bear ;  those  now,  that  were  dispensed 
The  burd'n  of  many  ages,  on  me  light 
At  once,  by  my  foreknowledge  gaining  birth 
Abortive,  to  torment  me  ere  their  being. 
With  thought  that  they  must  be.    Let  no  man  seek  770 
Henceforth  to  be  foretold  what  shall  befall 
Him  or  his  children  ;  evil  he  may  be  sure. 
Which  neither  his  foreknowing  can  prevent. 


765. 


•each  days  lot 


Enough  to  bear;'] 
Matth.  vi«  34.  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

766.        dispensed 

The  burton  of  many  ages,] 
Diatributedy  dealt  out  in  par- 
cels, to  be  a  sufficient  burden, 
the  load  of  many  ages.  Dis- 
pensare  from  nenso  to  weigh; 
thence  comes  tne  word  pensum, 
the  quantity  of  wool  tnat  was 
weigned  out  to  the  maids  to 
spin,  thence  it  means  a  task  in 
general,  and  to  dispense  is  to 
distribute  these  tasks  to  every 


one.  The  word  is  used  with 
great  propriety,  and  in  the  true 
antique  sense.  See  also  iii.  579* 
Richardson, 

770.  Let  no  man  seek  &c.] 
This  monition  was  not  imper- 
tinent at  a  time  when  the  folly 
of  casting  nativities  was  still  in 
use.     Warhurton. 

773.  Which  neither  his  fore^ 
knowing  can  prevent,]  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  says,  that  nothing  follows  as 
sequel  to  neither,  and  supposes 
he  gave  it. 

Which  never  his  foreknowing  can 
prevent, 
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And  he  the  future  evil  shall  no  less 
In  apprehension  than  in  substance  feel  775 

Grievous  to  bear :  but  that  care  now  is  past, 
Man  is  not  whom  to  warn:  those  few  escapM 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume 
Wand'ring  that  watery  desert :  I  had  hope 
When  vidence  was  ceas^d^  and  war  on  earth,  78O 

All  would  have  then  gone  well,ptace  would  have  crownM 
With  length  of  happy  days  the  race  of  man  ; 
But  I  was  &T  deceived  ;  for  now  I  see 
Peace  to  corrupt  no  less  than  war  to  waste. 
How  comes  it  thus?  unfold  celestial  Guide,  705 

And  whether  here  the  race  of  man  will  end. 
To  whom  thus  Michael.     Those  whom  last  thou 
saw'st 
In  triumph  and  luxurious  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  evmnent 
And  great  exploits,  but  of  true  virtue  void ;  790 

Who  having  spilt  much  blood,  and  done  much  waste 
Subduing  nations,  and  achievM  thereby 
Fame  in  the  world,  high  titles,  and  rich  prey. 
Shall  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and  sloth. 
Surfeit,  and  lust,  till  wantonness  and  pride  795 


But  neither  is  not  always  fol- 
lowed by  ncr,  but  sometimes  by 
and;  and  I  wonder  the  Doctor 
should  object  to  this  manner  of 
speaking,  when  it  is  so  frequent 
alid  so  elegant  in  Latin.  Vide 
quid  agas,  ne  neque  illi  prods, 
•t  tu  pereas.  Terence  Eon. 
Homo  neque  meo  judicio  stul* 
tus,  et  suo  valde  sapiens.  Cioero 
dc  Oratore. 


777.  — those  few  escaped 
Famine  and  <mgvuh  will  ui 
het  coHitme'] 

Maxima  pan  und^  rapitur;  quibus 

unda  pepercit, 
nioa  longa   domant   incipi  j<junia 

victu.  OM*  MeL  L  311. 

The  moet  of  mortals  periah  in  tbe 

iood. 
The  small  remaikider  dies  for  want 
.     oflbod. 
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Raise  out  of  iriendship  hoetUe  deeds  in  peace. 

The  conquerM  also,  and  inalavM  by  Wat 

Shall  with  their  fireedotn  lost  all  virtue  lose 

Aod  fear  of  God,  irom  whom  their  piety  feigoM 

In  sharp  contest  of  battle  found  no  aid  •  sdo 

Against  invaders ;  thereforeW)Pd  in  20^ 

Thenceforth  shall  practise  how  to  live  secure, 

Worldly  or  dissolute,  on  what  their  lords 

Shall  leave  them  to  enjoy ;  for  th^  earth  shall  bear 

More  than  enough,  that  temperance  may  be  tried :    805 

So  ail  shall  turn  degenerate,  all  depraved, 

Justice  and  temp'rance.  truth  and  faith  forgot ; 

One  man  except,  the  only  son  of  light 

In  a  dark  age,  against  example  good. 

Against  allurement,  custom,  and  a  world  sio 

Offended ;  fearless  of  reproach  and  scorn. 

Or  violence,  he  of  their  wicked  ways 

Shall  them  admonish,  and  before  them  set 

The  paths  of  righteousness,  how  much  more  safe. 

And  full  of  peace,  denouncing  wrath  to  come,  815 

On  their  imptenitence ;  and  shall  return 

Of  them  derided,  but  of  God  observed 

The  one  just  man  alive ;  by  his  command 

Shall  build  a  wondrous  ark,  as  thou  beheld'st, 

To  save  himself  and  household  from  amidst  g^o 

A  world  devote  to  universal  wrack. 


798*  Shall  with  their  freedom  and  religion.    There  ate  such 

lost  aU  virtue  lose]   Milton  every  sentiments  in  several  parts  of 

where  shews  his  love  of  liber^;  his  prose  works,  as  well  as  in 

and  here  he  observes  very  righUy,  Aristotle  and  other  masters  of 

that  the  loss  of  liberty  is  soon  politics, 
followed  by  the  loss  of  all  virtue        891.  A  world  dewte  to  uuU 
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No  sooner  he  with  them  of  man  and  beast 
Select  for  life  shall  in  the  ark  be  lodged, 
And  sheltered  round,  but  all  the  cataracts 
Of  heaven  set  open  on  the  earth  shall  pour 
Rain  day  and  night ;  all  fountains  of  the  deep 
Broke  up,  shall  heave  the  ocean  to  usurp 
Beyond  all  bounds,  till  inundation  rise 
Above  the  highest  hills :  then  shall  this  ^aount 


BftS 


versal  wrack.l  Devote  is  used 
here  and  elsewhere  as  devoted : 
and  in  Milton's  own  editions  it 
is  universal  rack,  hut  we  have 
printed  it  wrack  to  distinguish 
It  from  rack  the  instrument  of. 
torture;  and  we  have  Milton's 
authority  for  so  doings  for  he 
has  printed  it  so  himself  in  vi. 
670.  in  both  his  editions : 

and  now  all  heav*D 
Had  gone  to  wrack  &c. 

It  is  probable  that  both  words 
were  originally  of  the  same  ex- 
traction j  but  as  the  different 
senses  have  been  so  long  dis- 
tinguished by  different  spelling, 
it  is  proper  to  preserve  tnis  dis- 
tinction in  order  to  avoid  am- 
biguity and  confusion.  And  for 
Uie  same  reason  we  spelt  differ- 
ently wracking  in  ii.  182.  and 
racking  in  zi.  481. 

824.  all  the  cataract* 

Of  heav'n  set  open  on  the  earth 
shall  pour 

Rain  day  and  night;  allfouH' 
tains  of  the  deep 

Broke  up,"] 
Gen.  vii.  1 1 .  The  same  day  were 
all  tte  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened.    The  win- 
dows of  heaven  are  translated 


the  cataracts  in  the  Sjrriac  and 
Arabic  versions^  and  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgar  Latin,  whi& 
Milton  here  foUowsi  and  what 
they  are»  those  will  best  under- 
stand who  have  seen  the  fallings 
of  waters,  called  spouts,  in  hot 
countries,  when  the  clouds  do 
not  break  into  drops,  but  &11 
with  terrible  violence  in  a  tor* 
rent:  and  the  great  deep  Is  the 
vast  abyss  of  waters  contained 
within  Uie  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  in  the  sea. 

829. then  shall  this  mouni 

Of  Paradise  &c.] 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
men,  that  Paradise  was  destroyed 
by  the  delude,  and  our  author 
describes  it  m  a  very  poetical 
manner.  Pushed  by  the  homed 
flood,  so  that  it  was  before  the 
flood  became  universal,  and 
while  it  poured  along  like  a 
vast  river;  for  rivers  when  they 
meet  with  any  thing  to  obstruct 
their  passage,  divide  themselves 
and  become  homed  as  it  were, 
and  hence  the  ancients  have 
compared  them  to  bulls. 

Sic  tauriJhrmU  volvitur  Aufidui; 

//or.  pd.  iv.  xiv.  25. 

£t  gemina  aiiratus  taurmo  eonuM 

vultu  . 
Eridanus.  Virg,  Georg.  iv.  371. 
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Of  Paradise  by  might  of  waves  be  mov'd  sso 

Out  of  his  place,  pushed  by  the  homed  flood, 

With  all  his  verdure  spoilM,  and  trees  adrift, 

Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf, 

And  there  take  root  an  island  salt  and  bare. 

The  haunt  of  seals,  and  ores,  and  sea-mews  clang :  835 

To  teach  thee  that  God  attributes  to  place 

No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 

By  men  who  there  frequent,  or  therein  dwell. 

And  now  what  further  shall  ensue,  behold. 


Comiger  Hetperidum  iluvius  regn*- 
tor  aquarum.      i£ii.  TiiU  77. 

Down  the  great  river  to  the  opeu" 
ing  giUf,  down  the  river  Tigris 
or  Euphrates  to  the  Persian 
gulf:  toey  were  both  rivers  of 
£den»  and  Euphrates  particu- 
larly is  called  in  Scripture  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphra^ 
ies.  Gen.  xv.  18.  It  is  verv 
probable  that  our  author  took 
the  first  thought  of  pushing 
Paradise  by  the  force  of  floods 
into  the  sea  from  Homer,  who 
describes  the  destruction  of  the 
Grecian  wall  by  an  inundati<»i 
very  much  in  the  same  poetical 
manner,  Iliad,  zii.  84. 

C«f  AirsXXmff 
Er9tif$mf  )*  If  r*ix*f  ^^^  h*"*  ^  ^  f* 
Zciv 

iun.    »•  r.  X. 

Tbow  tnrnM  by  Pboebus  firom  their 
wonted  ways, 

Delug'd  the  raiDpire  nine  coDtinual 
daya; 

The  wdgbt  of  waters  sapa  the  yield- 
ing wall, 

And  to  the  tea  the  floating  bulwarks 
faU: 


Incessant   cataracts   the   thundTrer 

pours. 
And  half  the  skies  descend  in  sluicy 

show'rsy  &c«  Pope* 

855.  -—and  ora,"]  Orca  est 
genus  marinas  bellus  maximum. 
Fest  The  word  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Ariosto.    Heylin, 

835.  — and  iea-mewe  clang :"} 
So  also  in  vii.  422.  with  cUing 
despised  the  ground,  adoptiuff 
the  clangor  of  the  Latins*  whi^ 
is  a  word  that  they  almost  con* 
slantly  use  to  express  the  noise 
made  bv  the  flight  of  large 
flocks  of  birds.     Thtfer. 

836.  To  teach  thee  that  God 
attributes  to  place 

No  sanctity,  Ac] 
Milton  omits  no  opportunity  of 
iashing  what  he  thought  super- 
stitious. These  lines  may  serve 
as  one  instance,  and  I  think  he 
plainly  here  alludes  to  the  man- 
ner of  consecrating  churches 
used  by  Archbishop  Laud, 
which  was  prodigiously  cla- 
moured against  by  people  of 
our  authors  way  of  thinking, 
as  superstitious  and  popi£. 
Thyer. 
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He  look'd,  and  saw  the  ark  hull  on  the  flood, 
Which  now  abated  ;  for  the  clouds  were  fled, 
Driven  by  a  keen  north^wind,  that  blowing  dry 
Wrinkled  the- face  of  deluge,  as  decayed  ; 


840 


840.  '^the  ark  hull  on  the 
flood,']  A  ship  k  naad  to  hull 
when  all  her  sails  are  taken 
down,  and  she  floats  to  and  fro. 
Richardson. 

841.  Which  now  abated;  for 
the  clouds  were  fled, 

Driv'n  by  a  keen  north-wind,"] 
The  Scripture  says  only,  that 
G^  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the 
earth;  but  our  poet  follows 
Ovid  in  this  as  well  as  several 
other  particulars^  Met.  i.  828. 

Nubila  disjecit ;  nimbisque  Aquilono 

remotis, 
Bt  «celo  tenss  oitendlt,  et  sethen 

terns.-— M 
Jam  mare  liitut  habet ;  plenoi  capit 

alveus  amnes ; 
Flumina  subsidunt ;  colles  eztre  vi» 

demur; 
Surgit  humuB;    crescant  loca  de^ 

creeceDtibus  undle* 

He  loosed  the  northern  wind ;  fierce 

Boreas  flies 
To  puff  away  the  clouds,  and  pui^ 

the  skies  i 
Sereneljy  while  he  blows,  the  va^ 

pours  dilv'n^ 
Discover  heav*n  to  earth,  and  earth 

to  heav'nt-**-^ 
A  thin  circumference  of  land  ap- 
pears; 
And   earth,  but  not  at   once,  her 

visage  rears. 
And  peeps  upon  the  seas  from  upper 

grounds ; 
Tht   streams,    but    just   oontain'd 

within  their  bounds. 
By  Blow  degrees  into  their  channels 

crawl: 
And  earth  increases  as  the  waten 

faU*  Dr^fden, 


843.    Wrinkled    the  face    of 
deluge,  as  decay  d ;]     This  allu- 
sive comparison  of  the  surface 
of  the  decreasing  waters,  wrin- 
kled by  the  wind,  to  the  wrin- 
kles of  a  decaying  old  SLge,  1% 
very  far  fetched,  and  extremely 
boyish;   but  the  author  makes 
us  ample  amends  in  the  remain- 
ing pait  of  this  description  of 
the  abating  of  the  flood.     The 
circumstances  of  it  are  few,  but 
selected  with  great  judgment, 
and  expressed  with  no  less  spirit 
and  beauty.     In  this  respect,  it 
must  be  owned,  Milton  greatly 
excels    the    Italians,    who   are 
genenilly  too    prolix    in    their 
descripticms,    and    think    they 
have  never  said  enough  whUst 
any  thing  remains  unsaid.  When 
once  enough  is  said  to  excite  in 
the  reader's  mind  a  proper  idea 
of  what  the  poet  is  represent- 
ing, whatever  is  added,  however 
beautiful,  serves  only  to  tease 
the  fancy  instead  of  pleattng  it, 
and  rather  cools  than  improves 
that  gk)w  of  pleasure,  which 
arises  in  the  mind  upon  its  first 
contemplation  of  any  surprising 
scene  of  nature  well    painted 
out.     Of  this  MOton  was  very 
sensible,    and    throughout    his 
whole  poem  has  scarcely  ever 
been  hurried  by  his  imagmation 
into  any  thing  inconsistent  with 
it.     Thyer. 
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And  the  clear  sun  on  bis  wide  wat'ry  glass 

Graz'd  hot,  and  of  the  fresh  wave  largely  drew,  $45 

As  after  thirst,  which  made  their  flowing  shrink 

From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ebb,  that  stole 

With  soft  foot  tow^ards  the  deep,  who  now  had  stopped 

His  sluices,  as  the  heav'n  his  windows  shut. 

The  ark  no  more  npw  flotes,  but  seems  on  ground  S50 

Fast  on  the  top  of  some  high  mountain  fix^d. 

And  now  the  tops  of  hills  as  rocks  appear ; 

With  clamour  thence  the  rapid  currents  drive 

Tow^ards  die  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide. 

Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies,  865 

And  after  him,  the  surer  messenger. 


844.  Jnd  the  clear  sun  on  his 

wide  toat'ry  glass 
Gaz*d  hot,  and  of  the  fresh 
wave  largeli^  drew,] 
A  singular  use  of  gaze,  applied 
to  tbe  son.  Perhaps  from  Shake- 
speare, where  it  also  expresses 
almost  the  same  thought.  Corned, 
of  Err.  SLif  i.  s.  i. 

At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the 

earth, 
Ditpers'd  those  vapours  that  offended 

us. 

T.  WarUm. 

846.  — wAicA  made  their  Jhw^ 
ing  shrink]  Their  I  suppose  re- 
fers to  wave  before  mentioned, 
as  a  noun  of  multitude,  of  the 
plural  number  It  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  the  syntax  other- 

S47«  From  standing  lake  to  trip^ 
pvtg  ebb,]  Tripping  from  tripti-' 
diare,  to  dance,  to  step  lightly 
upon  the  toes,  a  natural  descrip- 
tion of  soft'-ebbing,  as  .vii.  300. 


and  so  it  follows,  that  stole  with 
soft  foot,  this  bold  persoiusing  is 
perpetually  used  by  die  Greek, 
and  consequently  the  Latin 
poets,  who  always  imitate  them, 
Hor.  Epod.  xvi.  4?. 

— montibus  altis 
Levis  crepante  lympba  desilit  pede. 

Richardson. 

848.  the  deept  who  now  had 
stopp'd 

His  sluices,  as  the  heaven  his 
windows  shut,] 
Gen.  yiii.  2.  The  fountains  also 
of  the  deep,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  stopped.  For  diis 
and  other  particulars  of  the  ark 
resting  upon  the  mountains  of 
Ararat,  and  of  the  raven,  and  of 
the  dove,  &c.  see  the  same  chap- 
ter. 

SbO,  —flotes ,2  This  is  the 
right  way  of  tpeUing  the  word, 
as  it  comes  firom  the  French 
Jhter. 
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A  dove  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy 

Green  tree  or  ground  whereon  his  foot  may  light ; 

The  second  time  returning,  in  his  bill 

An  olive  leaf  he  brings,  pacific  sign  :  360 

Anon  dry  ground  appears,  and  firom  his  ark 

The  ancient  sire  descends  widi  all  his  train  ; 

Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes. devout. 

Grateful  to  Heaven,  over  his  head  beholds 

A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow  865 

Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colours  gay. 

Betokening  peace  from  God,  and  covenant  new. 

Whereat  the  heart  of  Adam  erst  so  sad 

Greatly  rejoiced,  and  thus  his  joy  broke  forth; 

O  thou  who  future  things  canst  represent  870 

As  present,  heavenly  Instructor,  I  revive 
At  this  last  sight,  assured  that  man  shall  live 
With  all  the  creatures,  and  their  seed  preserve. 
Far  less  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 
Of  wicked  sons  destroyed,  than  I  rejoice  875 

For  one  man  found  so  perfect  and  so  just. 
That  God  vouchsafes  to  ra^ise  another  world 
From  him,  and  all  his  anger  to  forget. 
But  say,  what  mean  those  coloured  streaks  in  heaven 


860.  An  olive  leaf  he  brings, 
pacific  sign .-]  Sign  of  peace,  of 
God*8  mercy  to  numkind;  the 
olive  was  sacred  to  Pallas,  and 
borne  by  those  that  sued  for 
peaoe^  as  being  the  emblem  of 
It  and  plenty: 

— placitam  pad  nutritor  oMvam. 
'  jk  yirg.  Georg.  ii.  425. 

Hume, 


Add  this  likewise^ 

Padfeneque  manu  nunum  prstaa- 
dit  olivs.  ^m,  TiiL  1  i& 

866.  Conspicuous  wiih  three 
listed  colours  gajf,"]  He  after- 
wards calls  it  the  triple-coUmred 
bow,  Ter.  897*  and  he  means  pro- 
bably the  three  principal  coloors, 
red^  yellow^  and  blue,  of  whidi 
the  others  are  compounded. 
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Distended  as  the  brow  of  God  appeas'd,  880 

Or  serve  they  as  a  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  watery  cloud, 
Lest  it  again  dissolve  and  shower  the  earth  ? 

To  whom  th^  archangel.     Dexterously  thou  aim'st ; 
So  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire,  885 

Though  late  repenting  him  of  man  depraved, 
GrievM  at  his  heart,  when  looking  down  he  saw 


884.  To  whom  th'  archangel. 
&c.]  The  reader  will  easily  ob- 
serve how  much  of  this  speech 
is  built  upon  Scripture. 

Though  late  repenting  him  of  man 

&pniv'd9 
Griev'd  at  his  heart,—— 

And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he 
had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and 
it  grieved  him  at  his  heart,  Gen. 
▼i.  6. 

—when  looking  down  he  saw 

The  whole  earth  fiUM  with  violence, 

and  all  flesh 
Corrupting  each  their  way  ;— 

The  earth  alto  teas  corrupt  before 
God,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with 
violence.  And  God  looked  upon 
the  earth,  and  behold  it  was  cor- 
rupt;  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted 
his  way  upon  the  earth,  yer.  11^ 
12. 

Such  grace  shall  one  just  man  find  in 
his  sight. 

But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord,  ver.  8. 

And  makes  a  covenant  never  to  de- 
stroy 
The  earth  again  by  flood. 

And  I  wiU  estahUsh  my  covenant 
wUh  yout  neither  shall  all  flesh 
be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters 
cf  a  flood,  neiiher  shall  there  be 


any  more  a  flood  to  destroy  the 
earth.  Gen.  ix.  11. 

■  "but  when  he  brings 
Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein 

set 
His  triple-colout^d  bow,  whereon  to 

look, 
And  call  to  mind  his  covenant  :•— 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  whefi  I 
bring  a  cUmd  over  the  earth,  that 
the  bofv  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud : 
and  I  will  look  upon  it,  that  I  may 
remember  the  everlasting  covenant 
between  God  and  every  living  crea- 
ture of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the 
earth,  ver.  14, 16. 

—day  and  night. 
Seed-time    and    harvest,  heat    and 

hoary  fr^t 
Shall  hold  their  course^ 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed' 
time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
heal,  and  summer  and  winter,  and 
day  and  night  shall  not  cease, 
Gen.  viii.  22. 

—till  fire  puige  all  things  new. 
Both  heav*n  and  earth,  wherein  the 
just  shall  dwell. 

The  heavens  bmng  on  fire  shaU 
be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat :  neverthe^ 
less  we,  according  to  his  promise, 
look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous^ 
ness,  S  Pet  iii.  12,  15. 
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The  whole  earth  fiU'd  with  violence,  and  all  flesh 

Corrupting  each  their  way  ;  yet  those  removed. 

Such  grace  shall  one  just  man  find  in  his  sight,         s^o 

That  he  relents,  not  to  blot  out  mankind, 

And  makes  a  covenant  never  to  destroy 

The  earth  again  by  flood,  nor  let  the  sea 

Surpass  his  bounds,  nor  raiil'  to  drown  the  world 

With  man  therein  or  beast ;  but  when  he  brings      895 

Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 

His  triple-colourM  bow,  whereon  to  look, 

And  call  to  mind  his  covenant :  day  and  night, 

Seed-time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost 

Shall  hold  their  course,  till  fire  purge  all  things  new,  goo 

Both  heaven  and  earth  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

XHE  Angel  Michael  continues  from  the  flood  to  relate  what 
shall  succeed;.  t|ien,  in  the  foention  of  Abraham ,  comes  by 
degrees  to  explain,  who  that  Seed  of  the  Woman  shall  be,  which 
was  promised  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  fall ;  his  incarnation,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension ;  the  state  of  the  church  till  his  second 
coming.     Adam,   greatly   satisfied  and  recomforted    by   these 
relations  and  promises,  descends  the  hill  with  Michael;  wakens 
£ye,  who  all  this  while  had  slept,  but  with  gentle  dreams  com- 
posed to  quietness  of  mind  and  submission.     Michael  in  either 
hand  leads  them  out  of  Paradise,  the  fiery  sword  waging  behind 
^em,  and  the  Cherubim  taking  their  stations  to  guard  the  place. 
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As  one  who  in  bis  journey  baits  at  noon, 
Thougb  bent  on  speed  ;  so  here  th*  archangel  paus'd 
Betwixt  the  world  destroyM  and  world  restored, 
If  Adam  ought  perhaps  might  interpose ; 
Then  with  transition  sweet  new  speech  resumes. 
Thus  thou  hast  seen  one  world  begin  and  end  ; 
And  man  as  from  a  second  stock  proceed. 
Much  thou  hast  yet  to  see,  but  I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail ;  objects  divine 
Must  needs  impair  and  weary  human  sense : 
Henceforth  what  is  to  come  I  will  relate, 


10 


I,  As  one  &c.]  In  the  first 
edition^  before  the  last  book  was 
divided  into  two,  the  namtion 
went  on  without  any  inter- 
ruption 2  but  upon  that  division 
In  the  seoHid  miition,  these  first 
five  lines  were  inserted.  This 
addition  b^ns  the  book  very 
gnusefiilly,  and  is  indeed  (to 
apply  the  author's  own  words) 
a  tweet  transUion. 

II.  Henceforth  wkat  is  to  come 
I   wiU   rOaU,']     MiltoD^   after 

rmesented  in  vision  the 
01  mankind  to  the  first 


great  period  of  nature,  dis- 
patches the  remaining  part  of 
It  in  narration.  He  has  devised 
a  verv  hattdsome  reason  for  the 
angel's  proceeding  with  Adam 
after  this  manner  ^  though-doubt- 
less the  true  reason  was  the  dif- 
ficulty which  the  poet  would 
have  found  to  have  shadowed 
out  so  mixed  and  complicated 
a  story  in  visible  objects.  I 
could  wish,  however,  that  the 
author  had  done  it,  whatever 
pains  it  might  have  cost  him. 
To  give  my  opinion  freely,  I 

Z  2 
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Thou  therefore  give  due  audience,  and  attend. 
This  second  source  of  men,  while  vet  but  few. 
And  while  the  dread  of  judgment  past  remaihs 
Fresh  in  their  minds,  fearing  the  Deity, 
With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right 


15 


think  that  the  exhibiting  part 
of  the  history  of  mankind  in 
vision,  and  part  in  narrative^  is 
as  if  an  history-painter  should 
put  in  colours  one  half  of  his 
subject,  and  write  down  the 
remaining  part  of  it.  If  Mil- 
ton*8  poem  flags  any  where^  it 
is  in  this  narration^  where  in 
some  places  the  author  has  been 
so  attentive  to  his  divinity,  that 
he  has  neglected  his  poetry. 
The  narration  however  rises 
very  happily  on  several  occa- 
sions, where  the  subject  is  ca- 
pable of  poetical  ornaments,  as 
particularly  in  the  confusion 
which  he  describes  among  the 
the  builders  of  Babel,  and  in 
his  short  sketch  of  the  plagues 
of  Egypt     Addison, 

Mr.  Addison  observes,  that  if 
MUt<m*s  poem  flags  any  where,  it 
it  in  this  narration ;  and  to  be 
sure,  if  we  have  an  eye  only  to 
poetic  decoration,  his  remark  is 
just:  but  if  we  view  it  in  an- 
other light,  and  consider  in  how 
short  a  compass  he  has  com- 
prised»  and  with  what  strength 
and  clearness  he  has  expressed, 
the  various  actings  of  God  to- 
wards mankind,  and  the  most 
sublime  and  deep  truths  both 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
theology,  it  must  excite  no  less 
admiration  in  the  mind  of  an 
attentive  reader,  than  the  more 
sprightly  scenes  of  love  and  in- 
nocence in  Eden,  or  the  more 


turbulent  ones  of  angelic  war 
in  heaven.  This  contrivance 
of  Milton's  to  introduce  into  his 
poem  so  many  things  posterior 
to  the  time  of  action  fixed  in  his 
first  plan,  by  a  visionary  pro- 
phetic relation  of  them^  is,  it 
must  be  allowed,  common  with 
our  author,  to  Vir^  and  most 
epic  poets  since  his  time;  but 
there  is  one  thing  to  be  ob- 
served singular  in  our  English 
poet,  whidi  b,  that  whereas 
thev  have  all  done  it  princi- 
pally, if  not  wholly,  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  complimenting 
their  own  country  and  friends, 
he  has  not  the  least  mention  of, 
or  friendly  allusion  to,  his.  The 
Reformation  of  our  Church  from* 
the  errors  and  tjrranny  of  po- 
pery, which  corruptions  he  so 
well  describes  and  pathetically 
laments,  afforded  him  occasion 
fair  enough,  and  no  doubt  his 
not  doing  it  must  be  imputed  to 
his  mind's  being  so  unhappily 
imbittered,  at  tne  time  of  his 
writing,  against  our  ffovem- 
ment  both  in  Church  and  State; 
so  that  to  the  many  other  mis- 
chiefs flowing  from  the  grand 
rebellion  we  may  add  this,  of 
its  depriving  Britain  of  the  best 
panegyric  it  is  ever  likely  to 
nave.     Thyer. 

16«  With  some  regard  to  what 
is  Just  and  right"]  This  answers 
to  the  silver  age  of  the  poets^ 
the    Paradisiacal    state   is   the 
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Shall  lead  their  lives,  and  multiply  apace. 
Laboring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop, 
Corn  wine  and  oil ;  and  from  the  herd  or  flock. 
Oft  sacrificing  bullock,  lamb,  or  kid. 
With  large  wine-ofierings  pour'd,  and  sacred  feast 
Shall  spend  their  days  in  joy  unblam'd,  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peace  by  families  and  tribes 
Under  paternal  rule :  till  one  shall  rise 


20 


golden  one.     That  of  iron  be- 
gins soon^  ver.  24.     Richardson. 

24.  till  one  shall  rise  &c.] 

It  18  generally  agreed^  that  the 
first  govemments  in  ihe  world 
were  patriarchal,  by  fawalies  and 
tribes,  and  that  Nimrod  was  the 
first  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
kingly  government  among  man- 
kind. Our  author  therefore 
(who  was  no  friend  to  kingly 
government  at  the  best)  repre* 
sents  him  in  a  very  bad  light 
at  a  most  wicked  and  insolent 
tyrant,  but  he  has  great  autho- 
rities, both  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tianj  to  justify  him  for  so  doing. 
The  Scripture  says  of  Nimrod, 
Gen;  z.  9.  that  he  was  a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord:  and  this 
our  author  understands  in  the 
worst  sense,  of  hunting  men 
and  not  beasts,  atul  men  not 
beasts  shall  be  his  game.  But 
several  commentators  under- 
stand it  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  Scripture  applies  the 
word  to  hunting  of  men  by 
^persecution/ oppression,  and  ty- 
ramiy.  Jer.  xvi.  l6.  Lam.  iv. 
18.  Ezek.  xiii.  18,  20.  And  so 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  here  ex- 
pounds  it  of  a  sinful  hunting  of 
the  sons  of  men.  The  phnse 
before  the  Lord  seems  to  be  per- 


fectly indifferent  in  itself,  and 
made  use  of  only  by  way  of 
exaggeration :  but  in  this  place 
the  greatest  number  of  inter- 
preters take  it  in  a  bad  sense, 
m  the  same  manner  as  when  it 
is  said  of  the  men  of  Sodom, 
that  thev  were  sinners  before  the 
Lord,  Gen.  xiii.  13.  as  also  of 
Er  the  eldest  son  of  Judah,  that 
he  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  Gen.  xxxviii.  7.  And  St 
Austin  in  particular  would  have 
it  translated  not  before  the  Lord, 
but  against  the  Lord,  Our  au- 
thor, in  conformity  to  this  opi- 
nion, says, 

Before  the  Lord,  as  in  detpite   of 
Heavep, 

but  then  takes  in  the  other  in- 
terpretation of  Vatablus  and 
others,  that  before  the  Lord  is 
the  same  as  under  the  Lord, 
usurping  all  authority  to  him- 
self next  under  God,  and  claim- 
ing it  jure  divino,  as  was  done 
in  Milton's  own  timei 

Or  from  Heaven  claming  second  sov' 
ranty; 

darning,  so  ^  Milton  spells  the 
word  in  this  place^  and  so  he 
spells  reclame  in  vi.  791.  and  so 
all  of  that  family  should  be 
spelt,  declame,  exclame,  proclame, 
Z  3 
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Of  proud  ambitious  heart,  who  not  content  *  25 

With  fair  equality,  fraternal  state, 

Will  arrogate  dominion  undeservM 

Over  his  brethren,  and  quite  dispossess 

Concord  and  law  of  nature  from  the  earth, 

Hunting  (and  men  not  beasts  shall  be  his  game)         30 

With  war  and  hostile  snare  such  as  refuse 

Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous : 

A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  styPd 

Before  the  Lord,  as  in  despite  of  Heaven, 

Or  from  Heav'n  claming  second  sovranty  ;  35 

And  fix)m  rebellion  shall  derive  bis  name. 

Though  of  rebellion  others  he  accuse. 

He  with  a  crew,  whom  like  ambition  joins 

With  him  or  under  him  to  tyrannize. 

Marching  from  Eden  tow'ards  the  west,  shall  find      40 

5rc.  being  derived  from  the  La-  40.  Marching  from  Eden  to- 

tin  clamo,  and  the  French  c2rr*  wards  the  west,  &c.]    Gen.  xi.  2. 

met,  he.  And  it  came  to  past  as  ikey 

And  from  reheUitm  thaU  derive  hit  journeyed  from  the  east,  that  they 

name,  found  a   plain    in   the  land  a/ 

for  the  name  Nimrod,  though  ^hinar—And  they  had  Mck  for 

more  favourable  etymologies  arc  ''^"^'   and  shne   had   th^  for 

given,  yet  commonly  is  derived  «^'^'^'>  .,f  «^  '%  ^^^^  ^  '<»• 

from  the  Hebrew  word  marad,  ^^ «'  ^'^  «'  «  ^9  ««^  \*^^» 

which  signifiea    to  rebel ;    and  «'^5'«.  *^P  "^9  f^^^*  ""'^  ^««* 

this  probably  was  the  principal  «*^^^  "«  ♦"«*<?  f»  a  name,  leH 

occasion  of  those  injurious  re-  ^'«  *«  scattered  abroad  uvonthe 

ports  which  have  prevailed  in  >^f   ^/  '^^  ^^^,  /?'''*•    The 

the  world  concerning  him.  Hebrew  cAeiwar,  which  we  trans- 

«-      .   ^    .  ,„      ^1     .  Uite  shme,  is  what  the  Greeks 

Though  of  rebeUian  ethers  he  acaue.  ^  asphaUus,   and  the   Latins 

This  was  added  by  our  author  bitumen,  a  kind  of  pitch;  and 

probably  not  without  a  view  to  that  it  abounded  very  much  in 

nis    own    time,  when    himself  the  plain  near  Babylon,  that  it 

and   those  of  his   own  party  swam    upon    the    waters,  that 

were  stigmatized  as  the  worst  there  was  a  cave  and  fountain 

of  rebels.  continually  emitting  it ;  and  Aat 
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The  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminous  gurge 

Boils  out  from  under  ground,  the  mouth  of  hell ; 

Of  brick,  and  of  that  stuff  they  cast  to  build 

A  city'  and  tow'r,  whose  top  may  reach  to  heaven  ; 

And  get  themselves  a  name,  lest  far  dispersed  45 

In  foreign  lands  their  memory  be  lost, 

Regardless  whether  good  or  evil  fame. 

But  God  who  oft  descends  to  visit  men 

Unseen,  and  through  their  habitation  walks 

To  mark  their  doings,  them  beholding  soon,  r>o 

Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tower 

Obstruct  heav'n-tow'rs,  and  in  derision  sets 

this  famous  tower  at  this  time,  probable    that    whon   top  unto 

and  the  no  less  famous  waUs  of  heaven  meant,  whose  top  may 

Babylon  afterwards,  were  built  he  sacred  unto  heaven,  tJiat  is» 

with  this  kind  of  cement,   is  sacred  to  the  host  of  heaven ;  and 

confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  that  this  was  the  very  tower 

several  profane   authors.    This  which  Herodotus  describes  at 

black     bituminous    gurge,     this  Babylon  with  a  chapel  at  the 

fiitchy  pool,  the  poet  calls  the  top  of  it  Clio^  181.     It  is  pro* 

mouth  cfheUt  not  strictly  speak-  bable  also  that  God  confounded 

ing,  bat  by  the  same  sort  of  not  only  their    languages,  but 

figure    bv   which   the    ancient  still  more  their  idolatrous  creed, 

poets  call  Taenarus  or  Avemus  rendering  the  universal  combi« 

the  jaws  and  gate  of  hell,  nation  of  men  in  this  base  apo- 

^       ,        .       ^  stasy  impracticable  and  transient 

^        ^  part  u.  lect.    1.     Hutchmsons 

«.  -; — ihejf  cast— 2     Consi^  Works,  i.  28.    E. 

der,  devise  fneam,  conirivef  as  in  51.  Comes  down  to  see  their 

Par.  Lost,  iii.  6S4.  dty,  &ej    Gen.  xi.  5,  &c.  And 

-a  .    n— *  u        -J    *      u         uj      '^  Low/  came  down  to  see  the 
But    first   he    catts  to  chanee  his       ..  j    ^t      ,  t.  i     ^l 

proper  shipe.  citjf  and .  the  tower,  whtch  the 

T.  Warton.  children  qfimem  huflded  &c.    The 

Scripture,  speaketh  here   after 

44.    -^ow'r   whose   top  may  the  manner  of  men:  and  thus 

reach  to  heaven ;"]    Mihmi  here  the  heathen  gods  are  otteia  re* 

fidlows  the  tr«islatora  of  the  presented  aa  coming  down  ta 

Bible,  wha  supply  the  words  observe  the  actions  of  men»'a8 

Moy  reach,  which  are  not  found  in  the  stories  of  Lycaoo»  Baiids^ 

in  the  original:  but  is  is  more  and  Philemon^  4^. 

Z  4. 
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Upon  their  tcmgues  a  various  spi^rit  to  rase 

Quite  out  their  native  language,  and  instead 

To  sow  a  janglii^  noise  of  words  unknown  :  &5 

Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 

Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls 

Not  understood,  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage, ' 

As  mockM  they  storoEi ;  great  lai^hter  was  in  heaven 

And  looking  down^  to  see  the  hubbub  strange  60 

And  hear  the  din  ;  thus  was  the  building  left 

Ridiculous,  and  the  work  Confusion  nam'd* 

5S. — a  various  sprrit]  SChroit.    riage    of  Volcan    in    waiting, 
zviii.  22.   It  ia  said  the  Lord    Ifiad.  i.  599. 


had  put  a  UfingspirUm  the  ^^^^  y    .           ^.^^ 

mouth  of  the  prophets;  here  he  iutm^ 

puts  a  varumt  fpirit  in  the  mouth  'tit  ^«*  "HfMrvw  Vs  laya<w  m* 

of  these  builders,  a  spirit  vary*  «»**- 

ing  the  sounds  bV  which  thej  Vulcan  with  aukwaidgnee  bis  oSce 

would    express    taeir  thoughts  pto, 

one  to  another,   and   bringing  And  uncxtiogulahM  laughter  shakes 

consequently  confiuion,  whence  ^  "^^^^                    ^"^ 

the  work  is  so  called.    Rkh'  But,  as  Mr.  Thycr  adds,  it  19 

ardion,  rather  too  comic  for  the  grave 

59.  great  laughter  was  tfi  character  of  Milton*s  gods  to  be 

heatfn  &&}    Dr«  J^tley   has  represented  peeping  down  and 

made  some  alterations  here,  and  laughing  like  a  parael  of  mere 

the  context  conndered  I  know  mortals,  to   see  the  workmen 

not  whether  they  are  not  for  puzzled  and  squabbling  about 

the  better;  their  work:  though  there  are 

—great  laughter  U  in  heaven  ««ch  expressions  even  in  Scrip- 

Att  looking  down-— «  ture,  Psal.  ii.  4.  He  thai  sUteth 

— ithuslfthebnildiogleft:  jn  ihg  heavens  shaU  laugh;   the 

but  afterwards  I  fitad  the  author  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derinan, 

varying   the   tense   in   several  See  too  I^sal.  xxxvii.  18.  lix.  8. 

places,  and  speaking  of  tilings  'Prov.  i.  26.  /  also  mil  laugh  at 

Aiture  as  past,  fiitnre  with  re-  your  emlamUg,  I  will  mock  when 

gard  to  the  time  when  the  an-  your  fear  cometh, 

gel  is  speBkmg,  but  past  with        62. and  the  work  Omfk-' 

regard  to  the  time  which  he  is  sion  fuim*d.']  For  Babel  in  He* 

speaking  o£    Oreat  laughter  was  brew  signifies  Confusum.    There* 

tn  heaven  &c.    And  thus  Homer  fore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel, 

represents  the  gods  as  laughing  because  the  Lord  did  there  con- 

at  the  aukward   limping  car*  found  the  language  of  aU   the 
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Whereto  thus  Adam  fatherly  displeased. 
O  execrable  son  so  to  aspire 

Above  his  brethren,  to  himself  assuming  $5 

Authority  usurped,  fix)m  God  not  given : 
He  gave  us  only  over  beast,  fish,  fowl. 
Dominion  absolute ;  that  right  we  hold 
By  his  donation ;  but  man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord  ;  such  title  to  himself  70 

Reserving,  human  left  from  human  free. 
But  this  usurper  his  encroachment  proud 
Stays  not  on  man  ;  to  God  his  tow^r  intends 
Siege  and  defiance :  Wretched  man  !  what  food 
Will  he  convey  up  thither  to  sustain  75 

Himself  and  his  rash  army,  where  thin  air 
Above  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  gross, 
And  famish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread  ? 

To  whom  thus  Michael.     Justly  thou  abhorr^st 
That  son,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  men  so 


earth.  Gen.  zi.  9-  As  the  poet 
represents  this  confusion  among 
the  builders  as  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule, so  he  makes  use  of  some 
ridiculous  words,  such  as  are  not 
very  usual  in  poetry,  to  heighten 
that  ridicule,  aa  jangling  none, 
hideous  gabble,  strange  hubbub. 

7 1  • human  Imjrom  human 

free.']  Every  reader  must  be 
pleased  with  the  spirit  of  liberty 
that  breathes  in  this  speech  m 
our  first  ancestor:  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  author  had 
in  mind  a  passage  of  St  Austin, 
as  I  find  it  quoted  by  Mr.  Hume. 
Raticnalem  factum  ad  imaginem 
8uam>  noluit  nisi  irrationalibus 


dominari,  non  hominem  homini, 
sed  hominem  pecori.  Aug.  c. 
XV.  L  19.  de  Civit  Dei.  For 
Milton,  thouffh  he  speaks  con- 
temptibly of  the  Fathers,  yet 
sometimes  makes  use.  of  tlieir 
sentiments. 

73.  —to  God  his  tow'r  intends 
&C.1  This  being  not  asserted 
in  Scripture,  but  only  supposed 
by  some  writers,  is  better  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Adam,  than 
of  the  angel.  I  wish  the  poet 
had  taken  the  same  care  in  ver. 
51. 

ae  the  tower 
Obetnict  beav'ii^tow^n.— 
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Such  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue 

Rational  liberty  ;  yet  know  withal, 

Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 

Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells 

Twinned,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being ; 

Reason  in  man  obscured,  or  not  obeyed. 

Immediately  inordinate  desires 

And  upstart  passions  catch  the  government 

From  reason,  and  to  servitude  reduce 

Man  till  then  free.    Therefore  since  he  permits 

Within  himself  unworthy  powers  to  reign 

Over  free  reason,  God  in  judgment  just 

Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords ; 

Who  oft  as  undeservedly  inthral 

His  outward  freedom  :  tyranny  must  be. 

Though  to  the  tyrant  thereby  no  excuse. 

Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 

From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong, 

But  justice,  and  some  fatal  curse  annexM 

Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty. 


85 


90 


95 


100 


81.  Such  trouble  brought,]  Dr. 
Bentley  reads  brings,  because 
this  is  not  (he  sajs)  told  here  as 
a  thing  past  But  Michael  is 
not  telling  any  thing  here:  he 
is  only  making  a  reflection  upon 
what  he  had  been  telling  Adam 
just  before  in  ver.  27-  and  it 
having  been  already  told,  the 
reflection  made  upon  it  may 
justly  speak  of  it  as  a  thing 
past     Pearce. 

SS,  Since  thy  original  lapses] 
Thus  it  is  in  Milton's  own  edi- 
tions; in  Dr.  Bentley's,  Mr. 
Fenton's,  and  other  editions  it  is, 


Since   by  original  lapse,  which 
makes  hardly  sense  or  syntax. 

84.  '•"^Dhich  always  with  righi 
reason  dwelb 

Twinnd,] 
Some  editions  read  twind,  and 
Mr.  Hume  explains  it  twisted 
together  with  ttprighi  reason;  but 
in  Milton*s  own  editions  it  is 
printed  twinn'd,  and  I  presume 
ne  means  twinned  at  a  birth 
with  right  reason.  Liberty  and 
virtue  (which  is  reason,  vet.  98.) 
are  twin-sisters,  and  the  one 
hath  no  being  divided  from  the 
other. 
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Their  inward  lost:  Witness  th'  irreverent  son 

Of  him  who  built  the  ark,  who  for  the  shame 

Done  to  his  father,  heard  this  heavy  curse. 

Servant  of  servants,  on  his  vicious  race. 

Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  world,  105 

Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse,  till  God  at  last 

Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 

His  presence  from  among  them,  and  avert 

His  holy  eyes ;  resolving  from  thenceforth 

To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways  ;  1 10 

And  one  peculiar  nation  to  select 

From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invoked, 

A  nation  from  one  faithful  man  to  spring : 

Him  on  this  side  Euphrates  yet  residing, 

Bred  up  in  idol- worship  ;  O  that  men  11.5 

101.  — WUnets   iK  irreverent         IO9.  ^^resolving  from  thence' 
son  forth 

Of  him  who  buUt  the  ark,  &c.l         To  leave  them  &c.] 

Witness  Cham,  the   father    of  And  the  angel  leaves  them  in 

Canaan,  and  shameful   son    of  like  manner^  and  confines  his 

Noah,   who   for   the    reproach  narration  henceforward  to  the 

done  to  his  father,  6v  discovering  one  peculiar  nation  of  the  race  of 

his  nakedness,  heard  this  heavy  Abraham,  from  whence  the  lies- 

curse  pronounced  by  him  on  his  siah  was  to  descend, 
wicked  posterity  the  Canaanites ;        114.  Him  on  this  side  Euphrates 

Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  yet  residing,']     That  is.  Not  yet, 

servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  bre-  when    Michael  was    speaking;. 

thren,  Gen.  ix.  22,25.     Hume.  but  yet  when  God  resolved  to 

Does  not  Milton  here  forget,  select  one  peculiar  nation  from  all 

that  the  an^el  had  not  before  the    rest,  ver.   111.     No    need 

mentioned  me  story  of  Ham's  therefore  for  Dr.  Bentley*s  word 

uncovering  his  father*s  naked-  then^  instead  of  ^e^.    Pearce. 
ness?  The  urging  it  by  way  of        115.  Bred  up  in  idoLworship ;] 

example  seems  to  infer  its  bein^  We  read  in  Joshua  xxiv.  2.  Your 

known  to  Adam,  which  yet  it  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of 

could  not  be*     Thyer,  the  Jiood  in  old  time,  even  Terak 

This  heavy  curse,  so  it  is  in  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the 

Mi1ton*s  own  editions,  but  in  father  of  Nachor,  and  theu  served^ 

others  his  heavy  curse,  other  gods.    Now  as  Teran  Abra- 
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(Canst  thou  believe  ?)  should  be  so  stupid  grown^ 

While  yet  the  patriarch  liv'd,  who  scap'd  the  flood. 

As  to  forsake  the  living  God,  and  fall 

To  worship  their  own  work  in  wood  and  stone 

For  Gods !  yet  him  God  the  Most  High  vouchsafes  120 

To  call  by  vision  from  his  father's  house. 

His  kindred  and  Mse  Gods,  into  a  land 

Which  he  will  shew  him,  and  from  him  will  raise 

A  mighty  nation,  and  upon  him  shower 

His  benediction  so,  that  in  his  seed  125 

All  nations  shall  be  blest ;  he  straight  obeys, 

Not  knowing  to  what  land,  yet  firm  believes : 

ham's  fiither  was  an  idolater,  I  up  in  the  worlds  while  yei  ike 

think  we  may  be  certain  that  patriarch  Uoed,  who  scaped  the 

Abraham  was  bred  up  in  the  flood. 
religion  of  his  father,  though  he        120.  yet  him  God  the  MaU 


renounced  it  afterwards,  and  in  High  &C.3   The  same 

all  probabflity  converted  his  &-  peated  as  in  ver.  114.  Norn  ike 

ther  likewise,  for  Terah  removed  jLord  had  said  unto  Abram,  Get 

with   Abraham  to  Haran,  and  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from 

there  died.     See  Genesis  xi.  31,  thy  kindred^  and  from  thyfrUher's 

S2.  home,  unto  a  land  that  I  milt 

117*  While  yet  the  patriarch  show  thee.    And  I  wUl  make  of 

Uv'd,  who  scap  d  the  flood,']     It  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  wUl 

appears  from  the  computations  hlees  thee^  and  make  thy  name 

given  by  Moses,  Gen.  xi.  that  greats  and  thou  shalt  be  a  62esf- 

Terah  the  father  of  Abraham  ing.    And  I  wiU  bleu  them  thai 

was    bora    two    hundred    and  bless  thee,  and  curse  him   thai 

twenty-two  years  after  the  flood,  airseth  thee  ;  and  in  thee  shaU  all 

but  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  families  of  the  earth  be  Uessed, 

three  hundred   and  fifty  years.  Gen.  xii.  1,  «,  S. 

Gen.  ix.  28.  and  we  have  proved        126.  he  straight  obeys, 

from  Joshua,  that  Terah  and  the        Not  knowing  to  what  land,  yet 
ancestors  of  Abraham  served  other  firm  believes  .*] 

godf  /  and  from  the  Jewish  tra-  Hebrews  xi.  8.  By  faith  Abra- 

ditions  we  learn   farther,  that  ham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out 

Terah,  and  Nachor  his  father,  into  a  place  which  he  should  after 

and  Serug  his  grandfather,  were  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed ; 

statuanes  and  carvers  of  idols:  and  he  went  out,  not    knowing 

and  therefore  idolatiy  was  set  whUher  he  went. 
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I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 

He  leaves  his  Gods,  his  friends,  and  native  soil 

Ur  of  Chaldaea,  passing  now  the  ford 

To  Haran,  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 

Of  herds  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude ; 

Not  wand'ring  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 

With  God,  who  calPd  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 


ISO 


1^8.  /  see  him,  but  thou  canst 
not,  &C.]  As  the  principal  de- 
sign of  this  episode  was  to  give 
Adam  an  idea  of  the  holy  Per- 
son who  was  to  reinstate  human 
nature  in  that  happiness  and 
perfection  from  wnich  it  had 
fallen,  the  poet  confines  himself 
to  the  line  of  Abraham^  from 
whence  the  Messiah  was  to  de- 
scend. The  angel  is  described 
as  seeing  the  patriarch  actually 
travelling  towards  the  land  of 
promise,  which  gives  a  particular 
liveliness  to  this  part  of  thenar- 
'ration.     Addison. 

Our  poet,  sensible  that  this 
long  historical  description  might 
grow  irksome,  has  varied  the 
manner  of  representing  it  as 
much  as  possible,  beginning  .first 
with  supposinff  Adam  to  have 
a  prospect  of  it  before  his  eyes> 
next  by  making  the  angel  the 
relator  of  it,  and  lastly  by  unit- 
ing the  two  former  methods, 
and  making  Michael  see  it  as  in 
vision,  and  give  a  rapturous  en- 
livened account  of  it  to  Adam. 
This  gives  great  ease  to  the 
languishing  attention  of  the 
reader.     Thyer. 

ISO.  Ur  of  Chaldaa,^  Gen. 
xi.  SI.  And  they  went  forth  from 
Ur  qf  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into 
the  land  qf  Canaan.    Chaldaa, 


a  province  of  Asia^  lying  east  of 
die  Euphrates  and  west  of  the 
Tigris.  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldaeay 
the  country  of  Terah  and  Abra- 
ham. The  word  Ur  in  Hebrew 
signifies  light  or  fire;  and  this 
name  was  given  to  the  dty, 
because  the  sun  and  its  symbol^ 
fire,  was  worshipped  therein. 
Pasting  now  the  ford,  passing 
over  the  river  Euphmdtes  where 
it  was  fordable,  to  Haran:  by 
this  it  should  seem,  that  our 
author  conceived  Haran  to  lie 
west  of  the  river  Euphrates;  and 
I  find  M.  Basnage  in  his  And* 

r'ties  of  the  Jews  maintains, 
t  Haran  was  a  town,  at  pre- 
sent unknown,  out  of  the  limits 
of  Mesopotamia,  in  Syria  of  Sho- 
bah,  in  the  way  towtfds  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

132.  — and  numerous  «ervt- 
tude;']  Many  servants;  the  ab- 
stract for  the  concrete. 

133.  Not  wandering  poor,  but 
trusting aUhis  wealth]  VarAbram 
took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  hit 
brothet^t  son,  and  all  their  tub' 
stance  that  they  had  gathered,  and 
the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in 
Haran:  and  they  went  forth  to 
go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came. 
Gen.  xii.  5. 
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Canaan  be  now  attains ;  I  see  bis  tents 
PitcbM  about  Secbem,  and  the  neighboring  plain 
Of  Moreh  ;  there  by  promise  he  receives 
Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land, 
From  Hamath  northward  to  the  desert  south, 


135 


135. 


-/  see  his  tents 


Pitched  about  Seehem,  and  the 
neighb'ring  plain 

Of  Moreh ;— ] 
Gen.  xii.  6.  And  Abram  passed 
through  the  land  unto  the  place  of 
Sichem,  unto  the  plain  of  Moreh, 
$ichein  or  Seehem  or  Sychar 
(for  it  had  all  these  names)  was 
a  town  of  the  province  of  Sama- 
ria>  there  by  promise  he  receives 
kt.  as  it  follows  immediately  in 
Genesis  xii.  7.  And  the  Lord  ap- 
peared unto  Abram,  and  said. 
Unto  thy  seed  toiU  I  give  this 
land:  so  exactly  does  the  poet 
copy  the  sacred  nistorian. 

139*  From  Hamath  northward 
&c.]  As  so  much  is  said  of  the 
promised  land,  the  poet  very 
properly  gives  us  the  bounds  of 
it  Hamath  was  a  city  of  Syria^ 
and  the  entering  into  JUamah,  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  the  narrow  pass  leading 
from  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Sjrria, 
through  the  valley  which  lies  be- 
tween Libanus  and  Antilibanus. 
This  is  set  down  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  land :  Numb, 
xxxiv.  7,  8.  To  the  desert  south, 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  or  the  wil- 
derness qf  Zin,  as  it  is  called. 
Numb,  xxxiv.  3.  Your  south- 
quarter  shall  be  from  the  wilder- 
ness qf  Zin,  From  Herman  east, 
a  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  on 
the  north-east,  to  the  great 
western  sea,  the  Mediterranean. 
Numb,  xxxiv.  6.  And  as  for  the 


western  border,  you  shall  even  have 
the  greai  sea  for  a  border:  this 
shall  be  your    west-border.     On 
the  shore  mount  Carmel,  a  moan- 
tain  famous  in   Scripture  upon 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  the  doable  founled  stream 
Jordan,  as  it  is  commonly  said 
to  arise  from  two  sources  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Libanus,  the  one 
called  Jor,  and  the  other  Dan, 
as   Thamesis   from  the  Thame 
and  Isis;  true  limit  eastward  ac- 
cording to  Numb,  xxxiv.  10, 12. 
And  ye  shall  point  out  your  eaU 
border  from  Hazarenan,  a  village 
at  the  fountain  of  Jordan,— .^nui 
the  border  shall  go  down  to  Jor- 
dan &c.     For  the  name  of  Ca- 
naan, though  sometimes  it  in- 
cludes the  whole  land  possessed 
by  the  twelve  tribes,  yet  peca* 
liarly  belongs  to  no  more  than 
the    country  westward    of  the 
river  Jordan:    and    the    Jews 
themselves  make   a  distincdcm 
between  the  land  promised  to 
their  fathers,  and  the  lands  of 
Sihon  and  Og  which  were  to 
the  eastward  of  the  river.     Mo- 
ses plainly  does  the  same  in  this 
expression,  Deut.  11  29.    VniU 
I  shall  pass  over  Jordan  into  the 
land  which  the  Lord    our   God 
giveth  us.     And  the  land  on  this 
side  Jordan  was  esteemed  more 
holy  than  the  land  on  the  other. 
The  one  was  barely  called  the 
land  of  your  possession,  the  other 
the  land  of  the  possession  of  the 
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(Things  by  their,  names  I  call,  th<»ugh  yet  unnaaa'd,)  140 
From  Hermon  east  to  the  great  western  sea ; 
Mount  Hermon,  yonder  sea,  each  place  behold 
In  prospect,  as  I  point  them  ;  on  die  shore 
Mount  Carmel ;  here  the  double-founted  stream 
Jordan,  true  limit  eastward  ;  but  his  sons  145 

Shall  dwell  to  Senir,  that  long  ridge  of  hills. 
This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 
Shall  in  his  seed  be  blessed  ;  by  that  seed 
Is  meant  thy  great  Deliverer,  who  shall  bruise 
The  Serpent's  head  ;  whereof  to  thee  anon  150 

Plainlier  shall  be  reveaKd.     This  patriarch  blest, 
)!Fhom  faithful  Abraliam  due  time  shall  call, 


Ltord,  Joshua  xxii.  19*  See  Uni- 
versal History^  vol.  i.  p.  566, 
567*  This  river  was  the  true 
Umii  eastward,  but  his  sans  were 
to  extend  themselves  farther, 
shall  dwell  to  Senir,  that  long 
ridge  of  hiUs.  This  Senir  or  She' 
nir  is  the  same  as  mount  Hermon, 
mentioned  as  the  eastern  border 
before  ver.  141.  as  appears  from 
Deut  iii.  9.  fVhich  nermon  the 
Sidonians  call  Sirion,  and  the 
Amorites  call  it  Shenir,  And  a 
more  exact  account  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  promised  land  we 
shall  hardly  find  in  any  prose- 
author,  than  our  poet  has  given 
us  here  in  verse. 

140.  Things  by  their  names  I 
call,  though  yet  unnam'd]  As 
Virgil's  vision  in  the  sixth  iEneid 
probably  gave  Milton  the  hint 
of  this  whole  episode,  this  line 
is  a  translation  of  that  verse, 
wherein  Anchises  mentions  the 
names  of  places,  which  thev 
were  to  bear  hereafter,  ver.  776. 


Heet  turn  noinina  erunt,  nunc  sunt 
sine  norain*  teme. 

Addison, 

147.  This  ponder,}  As  if  he 
had  said,  I  mention  other  things 
for  your  information,  but  this 
you  should  particularly  remem- 
ber, and  meditate  upon. 

15S.  Whom  faithful  Abraham 
due  time  shall  call,']  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  observes,  that  every  where 
else  Milton  makes  but  two  syl- 
lables of  Abraham;  and  there- 
fore to  do  the  same  here,  he 
reads  fu ture  instead  of  due.  But 
I  believe  that  Milton  intended 
to  make  the  name  Abraham 
here  consist  of  three  syllables, 
in  allusion  to  Ood's  adding  a 
syllable  to  it,  as  we  find  in  Gen. 
xvii.  5*  Neither  shall  thy  name 
any  more  be  called  Abram,  but  thy 
name  shaU  be  Abraham,    Pearce. 

Abram  signifies  a  great  father, 
but  Abraham  is  of  larger  extent, 
and  signifies  a  father  of  many 
nationi. 
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A  son,  and  of  his  son  a  grand*child  leaves, 

Like  him  in  faith,  in  wisdom,  and  renown ; 

The  grand-child  with  twelve  sons  increased  departs   155 

From  Canaan,  to  a  land  hereafter  calPd 

Egypt,  divided  by  the  river  Nile ; 

See  where  it  flows,  disgorging  at  sev'n  mouths 

Into  the  sea :  to  sojourn  in  that  land 

He  comes  invited  by  a  younger  son  jeo 

In  time  of  dearth,  a  son  whose  worthy  deeds 

Raise  him  to  be  the  second  in  that  realm 

Of  Pharaoh :  there  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 

Growing  into  a  nation,  and  now  grown 

Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks  i65 

To  scop  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  guests 

Too  numerous  ;  whence  of  guests  he  makes  them  slaves 

Inhospitably',  and  kills  their  infant  males : 

Till  by  two  brethren  (those  two  brethren  call 

Moses  and  Aaron)  sent  from  God  to  claim  170 

His  people  from  inthralment,  they  return 

With  glory'  and  spoil  back  to  their  promisM  land. 

But  first  the  lawless  tyrant,  who  denies 

To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard, 

Must  be  compelled  by  signs  and  judgments  dire ;      175 


155.  — f^i^A  twelve  sons  in" 
creas'd]  A  Latinismj  as  Plaut 
Tnicul.  ii.  6.  34.  Cuipque  es 
aucta  liberis.  See  also  Tacit. 
Agric.  c.  6.    Richardson.       ■  J' 

158.  See  where  U  JUms,  cfu- 
gorging  at  sev^n  mouthi]  This 
pointiiig  to  the  river  adds  a 
liveliness  to  the  narration,  and 
the  ancient  poets  s^dom  men- 


tion the  river  Nile  without  tak- 
ing notice  of  its  seven  wumihs, 

Et  leptem  gcmini  tuilMint  tiepida 
ostia  Nilk      Fir^.  JSn.  vi.  SOO. 

Sic  ubi  dewniit  madldoB    tepCcm- 

fluutagrot 
Nilus (Md^  MeL  L  488: 


septcm 

Pulvenilenta    vacant    septem    ane 
flumioe  valles.        ATaf.  iL  85C 
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To  blood  unshed  the  rivers  most  be  tum*d ; 

Frogs,  lice,  and  flies  must  all  his  palace  fill 

With  loathM  intrusion,  and  fill  all  the  land ; 

His  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murren  die ; 

Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  imboss,  iso 

And  all  his  peof^ ;  thunder  mix^d  with  hail, 

Hail  mix'd  with  fire  must  rend  th^  Egyptian  sky, 

And  wheel  on  th'  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls  ; 

What  it  devours  not,  herb,  or  fhiit,  or  grain, 

A  darksome  cloud  of  locusts  swarming  down  iss 

Must  eat,  and  on  the  ground  leave  nothing  green  ; 

Darkness  must  overshadow  all  his  bounds, 

Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  three  days ; 

176.   To    blood   unshed  &c.]  the  Nile,  from  whence  Egypt 

The  history  of  this  part  of  the  derives  her  plenty.     This  allu- 

poem  is  so  well  known,  as  to  sion  is  taken  from  tfiat  sublime 

need  litde  comment  or  expla-  passage  in  Ezekiel,  (xxix.  5.) 

nation.    We  shall  only  jnst  ob-  Thus  saitk  the  Lord  God,  Be- 

aervc  the    noefs    exactness  in  hold  I  am  agaimi  thee,  Pharodh 

copying  of  holy  writ,  and  par-  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon 

ticularly    in     recounting     the  that  lieth  in    the  midst  of  hu 

plaffoes  of  Egypt  in  the  same  rivers,  which  hath  said,  Jdy  river 

memod  and  order  as  the  divine  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  U 

historian.    Besides  this,  we  will  for  myself.  Milton  hath  given  us 

€»ly   note  his  spelling  murren  another  very  noble  and  poetical 

after  the   modem   Latin  word  image  in  Jhe  same  descnpdon^ 

murremi.  which  is  .copied    almost  word 

181.  thunder  mixed  with  for  word  out  of  the  history  of 

Am/,  &c.]     The  stcmn  of  hail  Moses, 
and  Bre,  with  the  darkness  that 

overspread  tiie  land  for  three  ah  night  he  win  pursue,  &c 

days^  are  described  with  great  Addison, 
strength.    The   beautiful   paa- 

Mge  which    follows,  is  raised  188.  Palpable  darkness,]  Dark- 

upon  noble  hints  in  Scriptore:  ness  thai  may  be  felt,  says  our 

——Thus  whh  ten  woands  translation.    In  die  vulgar  Latin 

The  rtver^^bragoii  tftm'd  at  length  it  18  iam  densee  ttt  palpari  queant, 

soboiits  ftc.  from  whence  our  author  seems 

Hie  rwer^dragon  k  an  allusion  to  hare  fetdied  the  word  pal- 

to  the  crooodOe,  which  inhaMts  pable. 
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Last  with  one  midnight  stroke  all  the  first-born 

Of  Egypt  must  lie  dead.     Thus  with  ten  wounds    190 

The  river-dragon  tamM  at  length  submits 

To  let  his  sojourners  depart,  and  oft 

Humbles  his  stubborn  heart,  but  still  as  ice 

More  hardened  after  thaw,  till  in  his  rage 

Pursuing  whom  he  late  dismissM,  the  sea  195 

Swallows  him  with  his  host,  but  them  lets  pass 

As  on  dry  land  between  two  crystal  walls, 

Aw^d  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 

Divided,  till  his  rescued  gain  their  shore : 

Such  wondrous  pow'r  God  to  his  saint  will  lend,      200 

Though  present  in  his  Angel,  who  shall  go 

Before  them  in  a  cloud,  and  pill'ar  of  fire, 

By  day  a  cloud,  by  night  a  pilPar  of  fire, 

To  guide  them  in  their  journey,  and  remove 

Behind  them,  while  th^  obdurate  king  pursues :         205 

All  night  he  will  pursue,  but  his  approach 


191.  The  river 'dragon  iam*d] 
The  first  edition  has  This  river- 
dragon ;  but  in  the  second  it  is 
altered  to  The^  whether  by  the 
poet*8  direction^  or  by  a  mistake 
of  the  printer^  we  cannot  tell. 
Pearce^ 

206.  hut  his  approach 

Darkness  defends  between  till 
morning  watch ;] 
To  defend  here  has  the  signifi- 
cation of  to  forbid^  to  hinder,  to 
keep  of;  as  the  Latin  defendo  is 
aometimes  used^  and  the  French 
defendre.    There  is  hostem  de» 
Jendere  in  Ennius^  solslUium  pe- 
cori  defendite  in  Virffil,  defender^ 
frigus  in  Horace,    ihrkness  be- 
tween drfends,  forbids  and  hin« 


derSj  his  approach  till  the  tBom- 
ing  watch,  alluding  to  Bxod.  ziv. 
1%  20.  jiitd  the  angel  of  God, 
which  went  before  the  camp  rf 
Israel,  removed  and  went  bebimi 
them ;  and  the  pillar  of  the  dond 
went  from  before  their  face,  and 
stood  behind  them:  and  it  came 
between  the  camp  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  camp  of  Israel;  <uid 
ii  was  a  cUmd  and  darkness  to 
them,  but  it  gave  tight  by  night 
to  these,  so  that  the  one  came  not 
near  the  other  all  the  fwht.  And 
Milton  himself  has  used  defended 
in  the  same  manner,  xL  80.  that 
defended  fruit.  See  the  note 
there.  And  again  in  Par.  Reg. 
ii.  369. 
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Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch  ; 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud 

God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host, 

And  craze  their  chariot  wheels :  when  by  command  210 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  sea  ;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys ; 

On  their  imbattled  ranks  the  waves  return. 

And  overwhelm  their  war :  the  race  elect 

Safe  towards  Canaan  from  the  shore  advance  215 

Through  the  wild  desert,  not  the  readiest  way. 


■  no  interdict 
DeftndM  the  touching  of  these  viands 
pure. 

And  80  Spenser  uses  it,  Faeiy 
Queen,  b.  iv.  cant.  iii.  st.  32. 

Himself   to    save,   and    danger  to 
dcftnd. 

And  BO  polite  a  writer  as  Sir 
WiUiam  Temple,  in  the  con- 
diuion  of  his  Essay  upon  the 
cure  of  the  gout  by  Moxa, 
speaking  of  wine  says,  that 
*'  the  use  of  it  pure  was  in  some 
places  defended  by  customs  or 


<c 


"  kws." 


210.  And  craze  their  char  hi 
wheels:']  Bruise  or  brealc  them 
in  pieces.  Craze,  from  the 
French  ecraser,  to  bruise  or 
break.  So  i.  311.  the  chariot 
wheels  are  said  to  have  been 
broken,  though  Exod.  xiv.  25. 
it  is  only  said  they  were 
taken  off,  so  that  the  chariots 
were  driven  heavily .  Milton, 
who  perfectly  understood  the 
original,  has  therefore  ex- 
pounded this  taking  off  to  he 
Of  taking;  though  that  may 
mean  no  more,  than  what  we 
do  when  we  say  such  a  one 


is  crazy,  broken  with  age  and 
disabled.    Sichardttm* 

The  pot  was  erased  is  in  Chau- 
cer. See  Lye*  s  Junius  upon  the 
word  crasie. 

216.  — not  the  readiest  way, 
&c.]  It  is  remarkable,  that 
here  Milton  omits  the  moral 
cause  (though  he  gives  the  po- 
etical)  of  the  Israelites  wander- 
ing forty  years  in  the  wilder-* 
ness,  and  this  was  their  poltron 
mutiny  on  the  return  of  the 
spies*  He  omitted  this  with 
judgment,  for  this  last  speech 
of  me  angel  was  to  ffive  such 
a  representation  of  things,  as 
might  convey  comfort  to  Adam : 
otherwise  the  »tory  of  the  brazen 
serpent  would  have  afforded  no- 
ble imagery.     Warburton, 

•  216. not  the  readiest  fvay,] 

For  Exod.  xiii.  17>  13.  It  came 
to  pass  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the 
people  go,  that  God  led  them  not 
through  the  way  of  the  tand  of 
the  Philistines,  although  that  was 
near.  That  was  the  nearest 
wav  fh>m  Egypt  to  Canaan, 
ami  was  a  joumev  of  not  above 
three  days,  as  Phi lo  says;  others 

A  a  S 
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Lest  entering  on  the  Canaanite  alarmM 

War  terrify  them  inexpert,  and  fear 

Return  them  back  to  Egypt,  choosing  rather 

Inglorious  hfe  with  servitude  ;  for  life  sso 

To  noble  and  ignoble  is  more  sweet 

UntrainM  in  arms,  where  rashness  leads  Dot  on. 

This  also  shall  they  gain  by  their  dday 

In  the  wide  wilderness,  there  they  shall  found 

Their  government,  and  their  great  senate  choose       225 

Through  the  twelve  tribes,  to  rule  by  laws  ordained : 

God  fix)m  the  mount  of  Sinai,  whose  gray  top 

Shall  tremble,  he  descending,  will  himself 

In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpets  sound. 

Ordain  them  laws ;  part  such  as  appertain  sso 


say  of  ten.    But  certainly  it  was  theocracy  would  have  afforded 

no  great  way,  for  the  sons  of  some  noble  observations.     Wwi^ 

Jacob  went  it  often  to  and  fTO»  burton. 

See  Bishop  Patrick.    For  God  Milton  speaks  of  the  civil  and 

MLid,  Lett  peradventure  the  peo^  the  ritual^  that  is,  the  judidsi 

pie  repetit,  when  they  see  war,  and    the   ceremoiiial,   preeepii 

and  they  return  to  Egypt,     But  delivered  to  the  Jews  ^  butvmy 

God  led  the  people  about,  through  did  he  omit  the  moral  law  €00- 

the  way  of  the  wilderneu  of  the  tained  in  the  Ten  ConuBaod- 

Red  Sea.  ments  ?     Possibly    his    resson 

227.  — -tcAo<e  gray  icp"]  mighf  be»    because    this   wai 

~^elidus    emi9  em  montibas  wpposcd  to  be  written  origi- 

huiDor  nally  in  the  heart  of  man,  and 

Liquitur.          Virg,  Georg.  i.  43^  therefore  Adam  must  have  bem 

Hume,  perfectly  acquainted  with  it:  bal^ 

But  this  epithet  was  more  pro-  nowever,  I  think  this  should 

|>er  and  peculiar  to  Sinai  at  that  have    been    particularly   men- 

time,  as   it  was  covered  with  tioned,  as  it  was  published  at 

doudi  and  smoke.  See  Exod.  xix.  this  time  ill  the  most  sokma 

2d0>  &c.  245,  &C.]  By  these  manner  by  God  frotn  Mounl 
passages^  Milton  seems  to  have  Sinai  j  and  as  it  was  thought 
understood  no  more  of  the  Jew-  worthy  to  be  written  with  his 
iflh  institution  than  he  saw  in  own  finger  upon  two  tables  of 
the  small  Presbyterian  systems;  stone,  when  the  rest  were  eon- 
otherwise  the  true  idea  of  the  veyed    to    the   people   by  the 
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To  civil  justice,  part  religious  rites 

Of  sacrifice,  informing  them,  by  types 

And  shadows,  of  that  destinM  Seed  to  bruise 

The  Serpent,  by  what  means  he  shall  achieve 

Mankind^s  deliverance.    But  the  voice  of  God        2^5 

To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful ;  they  beseech 

That  Moses  might  report  to  them  his  will, 

And  terror  cease ;  he  grants  what  they  besought 

Instructed  that  to  Grod  is  no  access 

Without  mediator,  whose  high  office  now  240 

Moses  in  figure  bears,  to  introduce 

One  greater,  of  whose  day  he  shall  foretel. 

And  all  the  prophets  in  their  age  the  times 

Of  great  Messiah  shall  sing.    Thus  laws  and  rites 

Established,  such  delight  hath  God  in  men  245 

Obedient  to  his  will,  that  he  vouchsafes 

Among  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle. 

The  Holy  One  with  mortal  men  to  dwell : 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  framed 

Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold,  therein  950 

An  ark,  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony. 


writing  aiid  presdung  ef  Mose%    to  CM  See. 

as  «  mediator  between  God  and        S4d2.  — -^ivibiedayAcjMl 


them.     Greenwood,  fireiel, 

2S7.  Thai  Mosei  might  repor(\  J»d  all  the  frcfAeU  kc'] 

Dr.  Bentley  would   read  may  Aets  iiL  22,  S4.  Jbr  M<m»  intfy 

report*  9aid  nato  the  fiUhen,  A  prophet 

93S.  — Ae   grant$  whai  they  ehaU  the  Lord  yowr  6od  roue  np 

heumghf]     In  the  first  edition  wUo  you  pf  ymr  hrethrea,  hke 

it  was  thus,  he  granU  them  their  unto  me— yea,  and  aU  Vie  ptro* 

iemre,  hut  in  the  second  it  was  phete  from  Sanmei,  amd   lAess 

altered  to  this,  he  grante  what  thtU  fiUUm   qfter,  ae  rmmy  a$ 

thof  beioitght:  I  suppose  that  the  have  epoken,  haiee  likeunee  fore* 

construction  might  be  pbuner  tMoftheeedaye. 
in  what  follows.  Instructed  that 
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The  records  of  his  covenant,  over  these 

A  mercy-seat  of  gold  between  the  wings 

Of  two  bright  Cherubim ;,  before  him  burn 

Sev*n  lamps  as  in  a  zodiac  representing 

The  heavenly  fires ;  over  the  tent  a  cloud 

Shall  rest  by  day,  a  fiery  gleam  by  night, 

Save  when  they  journey,  and  at  length  they  come. 

Conducted  by  his  Angel  to  the  land 


S55 


255.  Sevn  lamps  as  in  a  zodiac 
representing 

The  heavenly  fires  .•] 
That  the  seven  lamps  signified 
the  seven  planets,  and  that  there- 
fore the  lamps  stood  slopewise, 
as  it  were  to  express  toe  ob- 
hquity  of  the  zodiac,  is  the 
gloss  of  Josephus,  from  whom 
probably  our  author  borrowed 
It  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  c.  6 
and  7-] and  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v. 
c.  5.  See  likewise  Mede*s  Dis- 
course 10,  upon  the  seven  arch- 
angels. Mr.  Hume  auotes  like- 
wise the  Latin  of  Pnilo  to  the 
same  purpose:  Mystic^  cande- 
labrum hoc  septifidum  imago 
erat  sphsene  septiluMris,  sive 
septem  planetarum.  Tabema- 
ciuum  typus  roundi.  Sanctum 
sanctorum,  typus  coeli  empyrei 
beatorum.  See  Cornelius  a  La- 
pide  upon  Exod.  xxv.  31. 

958.  Save  when  they  Journey,"] 
Then  a  cloud  covered  the  tent 
of  the  congregaiion,  and  the  glory 
if  the  Lord  JiUed  the  takemacle. 
And  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter 
into  the  tent  of  the  congregation 
because  the  cUmd  abode  thereon, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled 
the  tabernacle.  And  when  the 
cloud  was  taken  up  from  over  the 
tabernacle,  the  children  qf  Israel 


went  onward  in  all  their  Joumep. 
But  if  the  cUmd  were  not  taken 
up,  then  they  Journeyed  not,  tUl 
the  day  that  it  was  taken  up. 
For  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and 
fire  was  on  it  by  night,  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  house  qf  Israd, 
throughout  aU  their  joumofs, 
Exod.  xl.  S4,  Sfc.  Thus  it  was 
in  all  places  wherever  tbey 
came:  and  this  is  what  Milton 
says  in  short,  the  cloud  was 
over  the  tent  by  day,  and  the 
fire  (called  here  a  fiery  gleam) 
by  night,  when  they  journeyed 
not  He  takes  no  notice  how  it 
was  when  thev  did,  which  this 
text  (for  the  infinite  beauty  of 
it  we  have  given  it  at  lengA) 
explains:  the  cloud  was  then 
taken  up;  how  then?  the  Lord 
went  bghre  them  by  day  m  a 
pillar  of  a  cUmd  to  lead  them 
the  way,  and  by  night  in  a  pittar 
of  fire  to  give  them  light,  to  goby 
day  and  night,  chap.  xiii.  n. 
Other  armies  pitch  tlietr  ensigns 
when  they  encamp,  and  lift  them 
up  when  they  march.  So  does 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  leading  forth 
his  people.  But  what  ensigns! 
how  sublime !  Milton  seems  too 
concise  here.    Richardson, 
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PromisM  to  Abraham  and  his  seed :  the  rest  ^fie 

Were  long  to  tell,  how  many  battles  fought, 
How  many  kings  destroyed,  and  kingdoms  won, 
Or  how  the  sun  shall  in  mid  heaven  stand  still 
A  day  entire,  and  night's  due  course  adjourn, 
Man's  voice  commanding.  Sun  in  Gibeon  stand,      $65 
And  thou  moon  in  the  vale  of  Aialon, 
Till  Israel  overcome  ;  so  call  the  third 
From  Abraham,  son  of  Isaac,  and  from  him 
His  whole  descent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win. 

Here  Adam  interposed.     O  sent  from  heaven,     270 
Inlight'ner  of  my  darkness,  gracious  things 
Thou  hast  reveal'd,  those  chiefly  which  concern 
Just  Abraham  and  his  seed :  now  first  I  find 
Mine  eyes  true  opening,  and  my  heart  much  eas'd, 
Erewhile  perplexed  with  thoughts  what  would  become 
Of  me  and  all  mankind  ;  but  now  I  see  ^6 

His  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest, 
Favour  unmerited  by  me,  who  sought 
Forbidden  knowledge  by  forbidden  means. 
This  yet  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those  qso 

Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given  ; 
So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins 


27O.  Here  Adam  interpo$*(L'] 
These  interpoeitions  of  Adam 
Iiave  a  very  good  eflTect,  for 
otherwiBe  the  continued  nar- 
xation  of  the  angel  would  ap- 
pear too  long  and  tedious. 

274.  Mine  eyes  true  opening,'] 
For  that  was  a  false  promise 
which  the  Serpent  bad  made. 


Gen.  iii.  5.  Your  eye$  shall  be 
opened,  ic. 

277'  His  (fay,]  An  allusion 
to  t^t  of  our  &viour,  J<^  riii. 
56.  Tour  father  Abraham  r^oiced 
to  see  my  day^  and  he  $aw  it, 
and  was  glad. 

%%S.  So  many  laws  argue  so  many 
svufl    This  scruple  of  our  fiiit 

A  a4 
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Among  them ;  how  can  God  with  such  reside  ? 

To  whom  thus  MidiaeL    Doubt  not  but  that  sin  us 
Will  reign  among  them,  as  of  thee  begot ; 


father,  and  the  reply  of  the  angel, 
are  grounded  upon  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  ptfticularly  those 
to  the  Romans^  Galatians,  and 
Hebrews,  as  the  reader,  who  is 
at  all  conversant  with  these  sa- 
cred writings,  will  easily  per- 
ceive.    It  would  be  too  minute 
and  tedious  to  quote  chapter  and 
verse  for  every  expression:  but 
the  reader  may  peruse  the  fol- 
lowing texts,  and  compare  them 
with  our  audior.    Wherefore  ihet^ 
serveth  the  law?  it  was  added 
because  of  transgreniouM,  Gal,  iii. 
19.    I  had  not  known  sin  but  hy 
the  law:  but  sin  taking  occasion 
by  the  commandmenit  wrought  in 
ihe  all  manner  of  concupiscence, 
Rom.  vii.  7^  8.  By  the  deeds  of 
the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  jus- 
t^ed  in  his  sight,  for  by  the  law  is 
the  knowledge  f^sin,  Rom.  iii.  30. 
If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  qf  goats 
sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the 
flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the 
blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  with* 
out  spot  to  God,  purge  uour  con" 
science  from  dead  works  ?  Heb. 
ix.  IS,  14.     It  is  not  possible  thai 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  qf  goats 
should  take  away  sinsj  wherefore 
when  he  cometh  into  the  world  he 
saithj  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
wouldesi  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou 
prepared  me,  Heb.  x.  4,  5.  It 
was  mfiuied  to  fnm  for  righteous' 
ness:    Now  U  was  not  written  for 
fus  sake  atone^  that  it  was  tm* 
puied  to  kim;  but  for  us  also  to 
whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  tf  we 


belisve  on  him  thai  rmsed  up  Ji 
our  Lord  from  the  dead,  Rom.  it. 
£2,  23, 24.     Therefore  being jm- 
tsfied  byfaUhg  we  have  peace  wiik 
God    through    our    Lord    Jesms 
Christ  Rom.  ▼.  1 .    For  there  is 
verily  a  disannulling  of  the  com- 
mandment going  before,  for   the 
weakness     and     unprofmhleness 
thereqf;  for  the  law  made  nothing 
perfect,  hut  the  bringing  in  qf  a 
better  hope  did.  Heb.  vii.  18,  igi 
For  the  law  having  a  shadow  qf 
good  things  to  come,  and  not  the 
very  imageofthe  tkimgs,  can  wtoer 
with    those   sacrifices   make    the 
comers  thereunto  perfect.  Heb.  x. 
1.    Thai  no  man  is  Justified  bg 
the  law  in  the  sight  of  God  it  at 
evident;  for  the  just  shall  Hoe  by 
faith :  and  the  law  is  not  offnth: 
but  the  man  that  doeth  them  shaU 
live  in  them.^But  before  fntk 
came,  ve  were  kept  under  the  Uns, 
shut  up  unto    the  fcdth,   tcAtdk 
should  qfUrwards  be  revealed^  GaL 
iiL  11,  12,  23.    Wherefi^e  thots 
art  no  more  a  servant,  but  a  soti, 
GaL  iv,  7.  Far  ye  have  mot  re- 
ceived the  spirit  qf  bondage  agassi 
to  fear ;  but  ye  haverecewed  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry 
Abba,    Father.    Rom.   viii.    IS. 
How  admirably  hath  our  author 
here  in  a  few  verses  summed  up 
the  sense  and  anrament  of  these 
and  more  texts  of  Scripture!  It  is 
really  wondedhl,  how^  he  oodd 
comprise  so  mudi  divinity  in  «> 
few  words,  and  at  the  same  tune 
express  it  with  sudi   strength 
and  perq>ieuity. 
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And  therefore  was  law  giv/n  them  to  evince 

Their  natural  pravity,  by  stirring  up 

Sin  against  law  to  fight :  that  when  thef  see 

Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove,  990 

Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  wieak, 

The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  they  may  conclude 

Some  blood  more  precious  must  be  paid  for  man, 

Just  for  unjust,  that  in  such  righteousness 

To  them  by  feith  imputed,  they  may  find  29s 

Justification  towards  Grod,  and  peace 

Of  conscience,  which  the  law  by  ceremonies 

Cannot  appease,  nor  man  the  moral  part 

Perform,  and  not  performing  cannot  live* 

So  law  appears  imperfect,  and  but  given  ,    300 

With  purpose  to  resign  them  in  full  time 

Up  to  a  better  covenant,  discipline 

From  shadowy  types  to  truth,  from  flesh  to  spirit^ 

From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  firee 

Acceptance  of  large  grace,  fix>m  servile  fear  so$ 

To  filial,  works  of  law  to  works  of  &ith. 

And  therefore  shall  not  Moses,  though  of  God 

Highly  bflov'd,  being  but  the  minister 

Of  law,  his  people  into  Canaan  lead  ; 

But  Joshua  whom  the  Gentiles  Jesus  call,  310 

307*  And  ^htrefore  dUtU  noi  Numb.  zz.  9S,  remark,  that  nu- 

Moiei,  &C.]  Moteadied  in  moimt  ther  Miriam, diat  ia  the |ffopheta» 

Neboyin  ^landof  Moabyfrom  nor  Aaron,  that  is  the  priesta^ 

whence  he  had  the  pvcMpect  of  nor  Motea  the  deliverer  of  the 

tlie  promiied  land,  bnt  not  the  law,  bot  Joshua,  that  is  Jesva 

honoar  of  leading  the  Israelitea  CbrisU  was  able  to  lead  God'a 

in  to  posaesa  it,  which  waa  re-  people  into  the  promised  land, 

served  for  Joshua.  Deot.  sudv.  to  heaven  and  everiastiog  bliss. 

Josh.  i.    Gommentalors  on  the  St  JeNNoa.  Theod.  Rabanoa,  &c. 

death  of  Aaron  in  mount  Hor,  Hume. 
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His  name  and  office  bearing,  who  shall  quell 

The  adversary  Serpent,  and  bring  back 

Through  the  world^s  wilderness  long  wandered  man 

Safe  to  eternal  Paradise  of  rest* 

Mean  while  they  in  their  earthly  Canaan  plac'd        515 

Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper,  but  when  sins 

National  interrupt  their  public  peace, 

Provoking  God  to  raise  them  enemies ; 

From  whom  as  oft  he  saves  them  penitent 

By  judges  first,  then  under  kings ;  of  whom  s90 

The  second,  both  for  piety  renown 'd 

And  puissant  deeds,  a  promise  shall  receive 


311.  His  name  and  office  bear-  promise  is  called  irreoocabk,  far, 

tng,"]  Joshua  was  in  many  things  si^s  God,  Psal.  Ixzxix.  84,  SS, 

a  type  of  Jesus;  and  the  names  So.  My  covenant  will  I  not  break, 

are  the  same,  Joshua  according  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gome 

to  the  Hebrew*  and  Jesus  in  out  of  my  lips.    Once   have  I 

Greek.      The  Seventy    always  sworn  by  my  holiness  that  I  mill 

render   Joshua   by  Jeaus,  and  not  Ue  unto  DavidL  His  seed  shaU 

there  are  two  passages  in  the  endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne 

New  Testament  where  Jesus  is  as  the  sun  before  me.    The  poet 

used  for  Joshua,  once  by  St.  goes  on,  the  Uke  shall  s'mg  all 

Stephen,  Acts  vii.  45.  The  tabeV'*  prophecy,  all  the  prophets  shall 

nacle  which  our  fathers  brought  in  foretel  the  same,  thai  of  the  royal 

with  Jesus,  that  is  with  Joshua,  stock  of  David  shall  rise  a  son, 

into  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles;  insomuch  that  when  the  Hiari- 

and  agam  by  St  Paul,  Heb.  iv«  sees  were  asked.  Whose  son  is 

8.  If  Jesus,  that  is  if  Joshua,  Christ,  they  all  readily  answer, 

had  given  them  rest,  then  would  The  son  of  David.  Matt«  zziL 

he  not  cftermard  have  spoken  of  4A.  foretold  to  thee  as  the  Woman's 

another   day.    And    the    name  seed.  Gen.   iii.   15.  fordold  to 

Joshua  or  jesns  signifies  a  Sayi-  Abraham  as  a  person  m  whom  all 

omr.  nations  shtdl  trust.  Gen.  xziL  18. 

$2%  — a  promise  shaU  receive  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  im- 

keJ]  The  poet  alludes  here  to  ikms  qf  Me  earth  be  blessed,  and 

the  following  prophecies:   And  in  him  shaU  the  Gentiles  trust, 

thine  house,  and  thy  kingdom,  shall  Rom.  zv.  13.  and  to  kings  ^fitre" 

be  eslablishedfor  ever  before  thee;  told,  as  the  last  qf  langs^  for  of 

thy  throne  shall  be  established  far  his  reign  shall  be  no  end,  accord* 

ever,  2  Sam.  vii.  l6.    And  thia  ing  to  the  declaration  of  the 
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Irrevocable,  that  his  regal  throne      ' 

For  ever  shall  endure ;  the  like  shall  sing 

All  prophepy,  that  of  the  royal  stock  s^i 

Of  David  (so  I  name  this  king)  shall  rise 

A  son,  the  woman's  seed  to  thee  foretold. 

Foretold  to  Abraham,  as  in'  whom  shall  trust 

All  nations,  and  to  kings  foretold,  of  kings 

The  last,  for  of  his  reign  shall  be  no  end.  sso 

But  first  a  long  succession  must  ensue. 

And  his  next  son,  for  wealth  and  wisdom  fam'd, 

The  clouded  ark  of  God,  till  then  in  tents 

Wandering,  shall  in  a  glorious  temple'  inshrine. 

Such  follow  him  as  shall  be  registered  335 

Part  good,  part  bad,  of  bad  the  longer  scroll. 

Whose  foul  idolatries,  and  other  faults 

Heap'd  to  the  popular  sum,  will  so  incense 

God,  as  to  leave  them,  and  expose  their  land, 

Their  city',  his  temple,  and  his  holy  ark  340 

With  all  his  sacred  things,  a  scorn  and  prey 

To  that  proud  city,  whose  high  walls  thou  saw'st 

Left  in  confusion,  Babylon  thence  calPd. 

There  in  captivity  he  lets  thiem  dwell 

The  space  of  sev'nty  years,  then  brings  them  back,  345 

Remembering  mercy,  and  his  covenant  sworn 


angel.  Lake  i.  32,  33.  The  Lord 
Owi  shall  gite  unto  him  the  throne 
of  his  father  David;  and  he  shall 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  Jbr 
jeoer,  and  of  hie  kingdom  there 
shall  he  no  end. 

342.  -"^whose  high  loalls  thou 
eaw'st  &cr|  It  was  no  pert  of 
Adiuai*8  vuion  i  it  is  only  a  pert 


of  the  angel's  narration  in  this 
book;  We  must  not  therefore 
understand  the  expression  Ute- 
rally;  for  verbs  of  seeing  are 
oSbai  extended  beyond  the  bare 
act,  and  are  applied  to  other 
senses  and  other  raculties  of  the 
mind. 
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To  David,  stablish'd  as  the  days  of  heaven. 

ReturnM  from  Babylon  by  leave  of  kings 

Their  lords,  whom  God  dispose,  the  house  of  God 

They  first  re-edify,  and  for  a  while  350 

In  mean  estate  live  moderate,  till  grown 

In  wealth  and  multitude,  factious  they  grow  ; 

But  first  among  the  priests  dissention  springs. 

Men  who  attend  the  altar,  and  should  most 

Endeavour  peace :  their  strife  pollution  brings  $55 

Upon  the  temple'  itself:  at  last  they  seize 

The  sceptre,  and  regard  not  David's  sons. 

Then  lose  it  to  a  stranger,  that  the  true 

Anointed  King  Messiah  might  be  bom 

Barr'd  of  his  right ;  yet  at  his  birth  a  star  s6o 

Unseen  before  in  heav'n  proclaims  him  come. 

And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  enquire 

His  place,  to  offer  inc^ise,  myrrh,  and  gold ; 

His  place  of  birth  a  solemn  Angel  tells 

To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night ;         3^ 

They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  quire 

Of  squadroned  angels  hear  his  carol  sung. 

A  virgin  is  his  mother,  but  his  sire 

The  pow'r  of  the  Most  High ;  he  shaU  ascend 


355.   — their   strife  poUutum 
brings 

Upon  the  temple  itself:  ftc.] 
For  it  was  ehiefly  thiough  the 
eonteflU  between  Jeecm  anid  Me^ 
ndaos,  high-priests  of  the  Jews, 
tliat  die  temple  was  poUuted 
by  Antlochus  Epiphanes.  See 
8  Maeoab.  ▼.  and  nideauz.  At 
last  they  seize  the  ecentre,  Aristo* 
bulus  eldest  son  or  Hyrcanus, 


high-priest  <^  the  Jews,  was  the 
fint  who  assumed  the  title  of 
knig  after  the  Babylonish  caefA* 
vityi  before  Christ  107.  jb^ 
regard  not  Horiifi  smu^  nooe  of 
that  fiunUy  baTing  had  the  gi>^ 
vernment  since  Zerdbbab^ 
Then  lose  ii  to  a  stranger,  tm 
Herod  who  was  an  Idmnean,  in 
whose  reign  Chrnt  was  bom. 
See  Jesephua  andRideaiiz. 
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The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reign  370 

With  earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the  heavens. 

He  ceasM,  discerning  Adam  widi  such  joy 
Surcharged,  as  had  like  grief  been  dew'd  in  tears, 
Without  the  vent  of  words,  which  these  he  breathM.  . 

O  prophet  of  glad  tidings,  finisher  375 

Of  utmost  hope !  now  clear  I  understand 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  seaichM  in  vain ; 
Why  our  great  expectation  should  be  calPd 
The  Seed  of  Woman :  Virgin  Mother,  hail, 
High  in  the  love  of  heaven,  yet  from  my  loins         dso 
Thou  shalt  proceed,  and  fix)m  thy  womb  the  Son 
Of  God  most  high ;  so  God  with  Man  unites. 
Needs  must  the  Serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 
Expect  with  mortal  pain :  say  where  and  when 
Their  fight,  what  stroke  shall  bruise  the  victor^s  heel.  585 

To  whom  thus  Michael.     Dream  not  of  their  fight. 
As  of  a  duel,  or  the  local  wounds 
Of  head  or  heel ;  not  therefore  joins  the  Son 
Manhood  to  Godhead,  with  more  strength  to  foil 
Thy  enemy ;  nor  so  is  overcome  590 

Satan,  whose  fall  from  heaven,  a  deadlier  bruise. 
Disabled  not  to  give  thee  thy  death's  wound : 
Which  he,  \^o  comes  thy  Saviour,  shall  recure, 
Not  by  destroying  Satan,  but  his  works 
In  thee  and  in  thy  seed :  nor  can  this  be,  395 

570.  ^r^nd  b(mnd9  his  reign  394.        -*-— Ai«  works 

With  earth' 9  wide  bounds,  hu  In  thee  and  in  tkif  seed  /] 

glory  with  the  heaveMJ]  1  John  iii.  8.  Far  this  purpose 

,  .  the  Son  of  God  iM»  num^aied, 

nrg.  JBm.  i.  1^7.     the  deviL 
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But  by  fulfiHing*  that  which  thou  didst  want. 

Obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  imposed 

On  penalty  of  death,  and  suffering  death. 

The  penalty  to  thy  transgression  due. 

And  due  to  theirs  which  out  of  thine  will  grow  :       400 

So  only  can  high  justice  rest  appaid. 

The  law  of  God  exact  he  shall  fulfil 

Both  by  obedience  and  by  love,  though  love 

Alone  fulfil  the  law ;  thy  punishment 

He  shall  endure  by  coining  in  the  flesh  405 

To  a  reproachful  life  and  cursed  .d^th. 

Proclaiming  life  to  all  who  shall  believe 

In  his  redemption,  and  that  his  obedience 

Imputed  becomes  theirs  by  faith,  his  merits 

To  save  them,  not  their  own,,  though  legal  works.    410 

400.  And  due  ta  theirs  which  ihem,  and  not  dieir  own  works, 

out  qf  thine  wiU  grow .-]    Punish-  though  leflal  ones,  and  strictly 

ment  is  due    to   men's   actual  conformaUe  to  the  law.    Pearce. 

transgressions,  though  the  ori-  I  rather  understand  the  pas- 

ginal  depravity,  the  transgres-  sage  thus.     1    apprehend   that 

sion  of  Adam,  was  the  root  of  the  verb  believe  governs  the  rest 

them.    Richardson.  of  the  sentence,  Prociaiming  life 

403.             though  love  to  all  tcho  shall  believe  in  his 

Alone  fulfil  the  law;']  redemption,    and    shall    believe 

Rom.  xiii.  10.  Love  is.  the  fulfill  thai  his  obedience   imputed  be^ 

ling  of  the  law,  comes  theirs  by  faith,  and  shall 

409>    — ^  merits  believe  his  merits  to  save  them. 

To  save  them,  &C.3  fiot  their  own,  though  legal  works. 

Dr.  Bentley  says,  that  the  con-  409.  Dr.  Newton  writes  as  if 

stniction  demands  Do  save  them,  the  verb  believe  governed    las 

and  so  he  sup[>08es  that  Milton  merits,  and    consequently  their 

gave  it.    And  indeed  though  I  works.    The  last  clause  would 

islike  the  Doctor^s  alteration,  be  clearer  perhaps  thus :    and 

I  confess  that  there  is  a  difficulty  shall  believe  that  his  merits  are 

in  the  common  reading.     The  to  save  them,  not  their  own,,  though 

only  sense  that  I  can  make  of  legal  works.     That   his    merits 

it  is  this,  Which  redemption  and  alone  are   to  be    the   means  of 

obedience  are  his  merits  to  save  saving  them.     E, 
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For  this  be  shall  live  hated,  be  blaspbem'd* 

SeizM  on  by  force,  judgM,  and  to  death  condemn'd 

A  shameful  and  accurs'd,  nailM  to  the  cix)sa 

By  his  own  nation,  slain  for  bringing  life ; 

But  to  the  cross  he  nails  thy  enemies,  4i5 

The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 

Of  all  mankind,  with  him  there  crucified, 

Never  to  hurt  them  more  who  rightly  trust 

In  this  his  satisfaction  ;  so  he  dies, 

But  soon  revives ;  death  over  him  no  power  4S0 

Shall  long  usurp ;  ere  the  third  dawning  light 

Return,  the  stars  of  mom  shall  see  him  rise 

Out  of  his  grave,  iresli  as  the  dawning  light, 

Thy  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeems, 

His  death  for  man,  as  many  as  oflfer^d  life  4/is 

Neglect  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 

By  faith  not  void  of  works :  this  God-like  act 

Annuls  thy  doom,  the  death  thou  should'st  have  died, 

In  sin  for  ever  lost  from  life ;  this  act 

Shall  bruise  the  head  of  Satan,  crush  his  strength,    430 

413.  A  thame/ul  and  aceurs'dl  naiUng  it  to  his  cross. 

For  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  424.  Thy  ransom  paid,li    The 

one  that  hangelh  on  a  tree.  Gal.  two  fost  editions  have  Thy  (the 

ill.  13.  Deut  zxi.  23.  later  ones  The) :  and  MUton*s 

415.  Bui  to  the  cross  he  nails  word  may  be  defended,  if  we 

thff  enemies,']     The  enemies  of  sappose    that   Adam    is    here 

Adam  were  the  law  that  was  spoken  of  not  as  a  single  per- 

against  him,  and  the  sins  of  all  son>  but  as  one  in  whose  loins 

mankind,  as  springing  originally  all  mankind  was  contained,  or 

firom  him,  and  thesetore  in  some  as  one  who  was  representative 

sense  chaiveable  upon  him..  The  of  the  whole   hiunan  species, 

author  in  Uiis  passage  alludes  to  And  so  the  poet  speaks  ag^ain 

Col.  ii.  14.  Blotting  out  the  hand'  in  ver.  497. 

writing  of  ordinances  that  was  ^this  God-like  set 

agtUnst  us,  which  was  contrary  Annuls  %  doom,  &r. 

io  us,  and  took  U  out  of  the  way,  Pearce» 
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Defeating  Siii  and  Death,  his  two  main  aMQs, 

And  fix  fiur  deeper  in  his  head  their  stings 

Than  temporal  death  shall  bruise  the  victor's  hed. 

Or  theirs  whom  he  redeems,  a  death  like  sleep, 

A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life*  4S5 

Nor  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 

Longer  on  earth  than  certain  times  to'  appear 

To  his  disciples,  men  who  in  his  life 

Still  foUow'd  him  ;  to  them  shall  leave  in  chai^ 

To  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  diey  leam'd  440 

And  his  salvation,  them  who  shall  believe 

Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 

Of  washing  them  fiom  guilt  of  sin  to  life 

Pure,  and  in  mind  prepared,  if  so  befal, 

For  death,  like  that  which  the  Redeemer  died.  445 

All  nations  they  shall  teach  ;  for  from  that  day 

Not  only  to  the  sons  of  Abrs^m's  loins 

Salvation  shall  be  preached,  but  to  the  sons 

Of  Abraham's  faith  wherever  through  the  world  ; 

So  in  his  seed  all  nations  shall  be  blest  46o 

Then  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  he  shall  ascend 

With  victory,  triumphing  through  the  air 

Over  his  foes  and  thine ;  there  shall  surprise 


432.  And  fix  far  deeper  tit  hu  and  confiisioii.     Their   too   he 

head  th&T  ttings  commonly  writes  thir,  but  this 

Than  temp'ral  death  shatt  bruise  greatly  offends  the  eye,  we  are 

the  victor^i  heel,']  so  mudi  habituated  to  tbe  odier; 

Before  we  come  to  a  conclusion^  and  at  the  same  time  he  fi«- 

it  may  be    proper   to  remark  quently  uses  th^rs,  and  there 

here,  once  for  all^  that  Milton  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 

makes  no  distinction   between  one  should  be  written  differently 

then  and   than,  but  spells  both  fh)m  the  other.     It    is   hoped 

alike  ihen^  Which  must  neces-  therefbre  that  these  things  ha^e 

sarily  occasion  some  obscurity  beeit  altered  ibr  the  better. 
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The  Serpent,  prince  of  air,  and  drag  in  chains 

Through  all  his  realm,  and  there  confotraded  leave ;  455 

Then  enter  into  glory,  and  resume 

His  seat  at  God's  right  hand,  exalted  high 

Above  all  names  in  heav'n  ;  and  thence  shall  come, 

When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe, 

With  glory'  and  pow'r  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead,  460 

To  judge  th'  unfaithful  dead,  but  to  reward 

His  feithful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss. 

Whether  in  heav'n  or  earth,  for  then  the  earth 

Shall  all  be  Paradise,  far  happier  place 

Than  this  of  Eden,  and  &r  happier  dajrs.  465 

So  spake  th'  archangel  MicHael,  then  paus'd, 
As  at  the  world's  great  period  ;  and  our  sire 
Replete  with  joy  and  wonder  thus  replied 

O  Goodness  infinite.  Goodness  immense ! 


457.    exalted  high  46$.  O  Goodneu  infinUe,  Good- 

Abooi  aU  names  in  heav'n ;]  nets  immense !  &c.]    The  poet 

Phil.  ii.  9.  Wkerefwe  God  also  has  very  finely  represented  the 

haih   highbf    exalted    him,   and  joj  and  gladness  or  hearty  whidi 

gk)en  hm  a  name  which  is  above  rises  in  Adam  upon  his  disco- 


every  name.    Or,  as  it  is  ex*  rerjof the  Messiah.   Ashe 

pressed  £ph.  i.  90»  21.   Hath  his  day  at  a  distance  through 

set  him  ai  hia  own  right  hand  in  types  and  shadows,  he  rejoices 

the  heavenly  places,  above  every  in  it|   bat  when  he  finds  the 


name  thai  is  named,  not  enhf  tn  redemption  of  man  oompleted, 
this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  and  Paradise  ag^ain  renewed,  he 
is  to  come*  breaks  forth  in  nupture  and 
459.  When  this  wotHs  diseo^  transports  1  have  hinted  be- 
lotion  shall  be  r^,]  In  the  kter  Can,  that  an  heroic  poem,  ac- 
efikdaoa  we  have  the  warhfs:  cording  to  the  opinion  of  the 
bat  I  prefer  tfna,  whidi  is  firand  best  aitics,  ought  to  end  hap- 
in  the  two  fint:  because  this  pily,  and  leave  the  mind  of  the 
Jnnding  admits  the  ictus  on  the  reader^  after  having  conducted 
aeoond  syllable  of  the  verse,  it  through  tarn  doubts  and 
(where  it  ought  to  be,)  whereas  fears,  sorrows  and  diaqaietudes, 
the  other  reading  throws  it  off  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  sa- 
upon  the  third.     Pearce.  tis&ction.    Milton's  fable,  whidi 

VOL.  II.  B  b 
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That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce,  470 

And  evil  turn  to  good  ;  more  wonderful 

Than  that  which  by  creation  first  brought  forth 

Ligdt  out  of  darkness  !  full  of  doubt  I  stand, 

Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin 

By  me  done  and  occasionM  or  rejoice  475 

Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall  spring, 

To  God  more  glory,  more  good  will  to  men 

From  God,  and  over  wrath  grace  shall  abound. 

But  say,  if  our  DeUverer  up  to  heaven 

Must  reascend,  what  will  betide  the  few  4S0 

His  faithful,  left  among  th^  unfaithful  herd. 

The  enemies  of  truth  ?  ivho  then  shall  guide 

His  people,  who  defend  ?  will  they  not  deal 

Worse  with  his  followers  dian  with  him  they  dealt  ? 

Be  sure  they  will,  said  th'  angel ;  but  from  heaven  485 
He  to  his  own  a  Comforter  will  send, 

had  80  many  other  qualifications  manner  raised  to  a  greater  hap- 
to  recommend  it«  was  deficient  piness,  than  that  which  tfa^ 
in  this  particular.  It  is  here  bad  forfeited:  in  short,  Satan 
therefore  that  the  poet  has  is  represented  miserable  in  the 
shewn  a  most  exquisite  judg-  height  of  his  triumpha,  and 
ment,  as  well  as  the  finest  in-  Adam  triumphant  in  the  height 
yention^  by  finding  out  a  me-  of  misery.     Addwun, 

thod  to  suppler  this  natural  de-        475.    or  n^okt 

feet  in  his  subject.   Accordingly  Mtich  more^  that  mudi  wore 

he  leaves  the  adversary  of  man-  good  thereof  shall  spring^ 

kind,  in  the  last  view  which  He  seems  to  have  remembered 

he  gives  us  of  him,  under  the  that  rant  of  one  of  the  Fathers, 

lowest  state  of  mortification  and  O  fi^ix  culpa,  quae    talem  ac 

disappointment.     We  see  him  tantum  meruit  habere  redemp- 

chewmg  ashes,  grovelling  in  the  torem !   O  happy  fiiult*  which 

dust,  and  loaden  with  super-  deserved  to  have  sudi  and  so 

numerary  pains  and  torments,  great  a  Redeemer  I  As  in  what 

On  the  contranr  our  two  first  follows.  To  God  more  glory,  isa, 

parents  are  commrted  by  dreams  he  alludes  to  the  heavmly  hjrmn. 


and  visions,  cheered  with  pro-     Glory  to  God  in  the  higkeet,  &c. 
mises  of  salvatujOj  and    in  a 
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The  promise  of  tHe  Father,  who  shall  dwell 

His  Spirit  within  them,  and  the  law  of  faith 

Working  through  love,  upon  their  hearts  shall  write, 

To  guide  them  in  all  truth,  and  also  arm  4go 

With  spiritual  armour,  able  to  resist 

Satan's  assaults,  and  quench  his  fiery  darts. 

What  man  can  do  against  them,  not  afraid. 

Though  to  the  death,  against  such  cruelties 

With  inward  consolations  recompensed,  49s 

And  oft  supported  so  as  shall  amaze 

Their  proudest  persecutors :  for  the  Spirit 

Poured  first  on  his  Apostles,  whom  he  sends 

To  evangelize  the  nations,  then  on  all 

Baptized,  shall  them  with  wondrous  gifts  indue         500 

To  speak  all  tongues,  and  do  all  miracles, 

As  did  dieir  Lord  before  them.     Thus  they  win 

Great  numbers  of  each  nation  to  receive 

With  joy  the  tidings  brought  from  heaven ;  at  length 

Their  ministry  performed,  and  race  well  run,  505 

Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left. 


487.  The  promise  of  the  Fa^ 
iher,']  Luke  zxiv.  49.  And  be^ 
hold  I  send  the  promise  of  my 
Father  upon  you. 

490.  To  guide  them  in  all 
truth,'}  John  xvi.  13.  When  the 
Spirit  qf  truth  is  come,  he  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth. 

490. and  also  arm 

With  spiritual  armour,  able  to 
resist 

Satan's  assaults,  and   quench 

1m  fiery  darts,'] 

Alliidiiig  to  Eph.  vi.  11,   &c. 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God, 

that  you  may  be  able  to  stand 


against  the  wiUs  of  the  devil^^ 
wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked. 

49s.  What  man  can  do  against 
them,  not  afraid. 

Though  to  the  death,} 
So  this  passage  is  pointed  in 
Milton's  own  editions,  and  I 
suppose  the  construction  to  he. 
Not  afraid  qf  what  man  can  do 
against  them  though  to  the  death, 
though  it  be  persecution  to<]eath 
itself;  and  it  is  an  allusion  to 
Psal.  Ivi.  11.  /  will  not  be  afraid 
what  man  can  do  unto  me. 
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They  die  ;  but  in  their  room,  as  they  forewarn. 

Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolves. 

Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  heaven 

To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn  5io 

Of  lucre  and  ambition,  and  the  truth 

With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint. 

Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure, 

Though  not  but  by  the  Spirit  understood. 

Then  shall  they  seek  to'  avail  themselves  of  names,  515 

Places,  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  join 

Secular  pow'r ;  though  feigning  still  to  act 

By  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 

The  Spi'rit  of  God,  promisM  alike  and  given 

To  all  believers ;  and  from  that  pretence,  520 

Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  pow'r  shall  force 

On  every  conscience ;  laws  which  none  shall  find 


507.  — 6»^  in  their  room,  as  his  enthusiastical  spirit  than  in 

they  forewarn,  this  line.     WarburUm, 

Wolves  shall  succeed  &c.]  I  suppose  he  alluded  to  1  Cor. 
So  St.  Paul  had  forewarned  the  ii.  14.  The  natural  man  receivetk 
elders  of  the  church  at  Miletus,  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
to  which  the  author  here  al-  God:  for  they  are  fooUkhness 
ludes,  Acts  XX.  20.  For  1  know  unto  him ;  neitJter  can  he  know 
this,  that  after  my  departure  shall  them,  because  they  are  tpirUtsalli^ 
grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  discerned:  understanding  it  as 
tfoUt  not  sparing  the  flock.  See  some  enthusiastic  sectarists  have 
too  his  Considerations  touching  understood  it. 
the  likeUest  means  to  remove  hire-  522.  — laws  which  none  shall 
lings  out  of  the  Christian  Church,  fnd  &c.]  Laws  neither  ame* 
V(A.  i.  p.  565.  edit.  1738.  Not  able  to  revealed  or  natunu  re- 
long  after,  aa  the  Apostle  fore«  ligi6n,  neither  to  be  found  in 
told,  hirelings  like  wolves  came  holy  Scripture,  or  written  on 
in  hj  herds,  ^c.  their   hearts    by  the  Spirit  of 

514.   Though  not  hut  by  the  God,  according  to  that  divine 

Spirii   understood^]     I    do    not  promise,  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  I  wM 

diink  Milton  in  all  his  writings  put  my  law  in  their  inward  pOris, 

ever  gave  a  stronger  proof  of  and  write  it  in  their  hearts. 
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Liefl  them  iorollM,  or  what  the  Spi^rit  within 

Shall  on  the  heart  ingrave.     What  will  they  then 

But  force  the  Spi^rit  of  grace  itself)  and  bind  &25 

His  consort  liberty  ?  what,  but  unbuild 

His  living  temples,  built  by  faith  to  stand, 

Their  own  &ith  not  another's  ?  for  on  earth 

Who  against  faith  and  conscience  can  be  beard 

Infellible  ?  yet  many  will  presume :  5S0 

Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 

On  all  who  in  the  worship  persevere 

Of  spi'rit  and  truth  ;  the  rest,  far  greater  part, 

Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 

Religion  satisfied  ;  truth  shall  retire  535 

Bestuck  with  slanderous  darts,  and  work9  of  faith 

Rarely  be  found :  so  shall  the  worid  go  on. 

To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign. 

Under  her  own  weight  groaning,  till  the  day 

Appear  of  respiration  to  the  ju9t,  540 

And  vengeance  to  the  wicked,  at  returif 

Of  him  so  lately  promisM  to  thy  aid 

The  Woman's  Seed,  obscurely  then  foretold, 

j526.  His  amort  liheriy  ?]  For        534.   Will  deem]    This  is  the 

ph^e  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  genume    reading    of    the    first 

ii^e  is  liberty.^  Cot.  iii.  17-  edition;   in  the   second  it  was 

5^7.  His  living  temples,]  Chris-  printed  by  mistake  Well  deem ; 

tiaiis  are  qiUea  the  temples  of  but  absurd  as  this  reading  is^ 

QoflM  1  Cor.  iii.  l6,  17.  and  vi.  it  has  been  followed  in  all  the 

|o  editions  which  I  have  seen,  till 

'  i?2.  On  all  who  in  the  worship  Mr.    Fenton's    and    Dr.    Bent- 

persevere  leys. 
Pf^'rit  and  truth;"}  540.  —the  day  of  respiration;} 

He  #Bu^  tp  John  iv.  23.  The  This  is  what  the  Scripture  calls 

ir.tf^  jiporshippers    shall    worship  the  times  of  refreshing,  Acts  iii. 

the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  19- 
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Now  amplier  known  thy  Saviour  and  tby  Lord, 

Last  in  the  clouds  from  heav'n  to  be  revealM  545 

In  glory  of  the  Father,  to  dissolve 

Satan  with  his  perverted  world,  then  raise 

From  the  conflagrent  mass,  purg-M  and  refined. 

New  heavens,  new  earth,  ages  of  endless  date 

• 

Founded  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  love,  550 

To  bring  forth  fruits,  joy  and  eternal  bliss. 
He  ended ;  and  thus  Adam  last  replied. 
How  soon  hath  thy  prediction.  Seer  blest, 
Measured  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time. 
Till  time  stand  fix'd  ?  beyond  is  all  abyss,  655 

Eternity,  whose  end  no  eye  can  reach. 
Greatly  instructed  I  shall  hence  depart, 
Greatly  in  peace  of  thought,  and  have  my  fill 
Of  knowledge,  what  this  vessel  can  contain ; 
Beyond  which  was  my  folly  to  aspire.  560 

Henceforth  I  learn,  that  to  obey  is  best, 
And  love  with  fear  the  only  God,  to  walk 


546.        to  dissolve  2  Pet.  iii.  15.  Nevertheless  we, 

Satan  toitk  his  perverted  world,]  according  to  his  promise,  look  for 

An  expression  of  the  same  im-  new   heavens  and  a  new   earth, 

port,  as  when  the  light  is  said  wherein    dwelleth    righteousness, 

to  dissolve  the  darkness^  This  notion^  of  the  heavens  and 

„                           1    t     b  earth  being  renewed  after  tiie 

"^  ''resdii^'^%^!'kn!'li^79h  conflagration,  and  ni»ie  the  ha- 

bitation  of  angels  and  just  men 

Our  author  probably  borrowed  made  perfect,  was  very  pleasing 

the  phrase  from  Scripture,  9  Pet  to  our  author,  as  it  was  to  Dr. 

iii.  11,  1^.  Seeing  then  that  all  Burnet,  and  must  be  to  every 

these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  &c.  one  of  a  fine  and  exalted  imagin- 

the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  ation ;  and  Milton  has  enlarged 

dissolved.    And  he  had  men-  upon  it  in  several  parts  of  his 

tioned   before,    ver.    469<    this  works,  and  particularly  in  this 

world's  dissolution,  poem,  iii.  333, 4^.  x.  638.  zi.  65j 

549.  New  heavns,  new  earth,]  9^*  ^lil*  4^* 
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As  in  his  presence,  ever  to  observe 

His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend, 

Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  good  ■  565 

Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 

Accomplishing  great  things,  by  things  deemM  weak 

Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wise 

By  simply  meek ;  that  suffering  for  tnith's  sake 

Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory,  570 

And  to  the  faithful  death  the  gate  of  life ; 

Taught  this  by  his  example  whom  I  now 

Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  blest. 

To  whom  thus  also  th'  Angel  last  replied. 
This  having  learned,  thou  hast  attainM  the  sum        575 
Of  wisdom ;  hope  no  high^er,  though  aU  the  stars 
Thou  knew^st  by  name,  and  all  th'  ethereal  powers, 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature^s  works. 
Or  works  of  God  in  heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea, 
And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  enjoyMst,  $80 

And  all  the  rule,  one  empire ;  only  add 

56S.  Subverting  worldly  strongs  574*  To  whom  thus  also  th* 

&c]     1   Cor.  i.  87«   Ood    hath  angel  last  replied.^    This  is  the 

chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  last  speech  of  the  angel^  as  the 

foorld  to  eottfound  the  mse  ;  and  foregoing  one  was  the  uist  speech 

God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  Adam ;   and  they  are  both 

of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  introduced  in  the  same  manner. 

which  are  mighty.    And  so  in  It  was  said  before, 

the  rest  there  is  the  sense  of  ^thuiAdamtaitrepKedt 

Scriptoie,ifnot  the  very  woi^  and  here  it  is  said  again. 

As  to  obey  »  best,  1  Sam.  xv.  S2.  „         "^     ' 

Behold  to  obey  is  better  than  Jtt-  -<*"  aUoW^ngaUut  nptted. 

orifice.    And  on  lum  sole  depend.  This  repetition  is  not  below  our 

1  Pet  V.  7-  Casting  aU  your  care  notice. 

upon  hhn,  for  he  careth  for  you.  581.          only  add  &c.]     See 

And  mercy^l  over  all  his  works,  2  Pet.  L  5.  &c  And  besides  this, 

PsaL  cxlv.  9.  His  mercies  are  giving  all  diUgence,  add  to  your 

over  all  his  works,  &c.  jaith,  virtue ;  and  to  virtue,  Amow- 
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Deeds  to  tliy  knowledge  answerable,  add  faitb, 

Add  virtue,  patience,  temperanoe,  add  love. 

By  name  to  come  calPd  charity,  the  soul 

Of  all  the  rest :  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loath  585 

To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shalt  possess 

A  Paradise  within  thee,  happier  &r. 

Let  us  descend  now  therefore  from  this  top 

Of  speculation  ;  for  the  hour  precise 

Exacts  our  parting  hence  ;  and  see  the  guards,         5M 

By  me  incamp*d  on  yonder  hill,  ^cpect 

Their  motion,  at  whose  front  a  flaming  sword, 

In  signal  of  remove,  waves  fiercely  round  ; 

We  may  no  longer  stay  :  go,  waken  Eve ; 

Her  also  I  with  gentle  dreams  have  calmM  595 

Portending  good,  and  all  her  spi'rits  composed 

To  meek  submission  :  thou  at  season  fit 

Let  her  with  thee  partake  what  thou  hast  beard, 

Chiefly  what  may  concern  her  ftith  to  know, 

ledge;  and  to  knowledge,  temper^  weers  and  watchmen,  speculatores, 

once ;    and    to    temperance,  pa^  of  specttla  Latin,  a  watch-toweri 

iienct;  and  to  patience,  godUnes$%^  Son  of  Man,  I  have  made  thee  a 

and  to  godline$$,  brotherly  land-  '  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Is- 

nesi}  and  to  brotherly  hthdneu,  rael,  Ezek.  iii.  17-  more  ezactlj 

charitv.    A  texi^th^  tbe  reader  described  cbap.  xxxiii.  3,  4,  5, 

may  nave  the  pleasure  of  seeing  6,  7*    Hume, 

ezoeOentl J  explained  and  iUua-  So  Par.  Reg,  iy.  236.   Tku 

trated  in  a  most  ingenioiu  di$-  epe^mlar  mount.    Richardson, 

course  by  Mr.  Warburton.  Specula    and    speculator    are 

588.    from  this  top  used  in  this  sense  by  the  Latin 

Of  speculation  ;"]  poets. 

From    diis    visionary    faeiffht,  ^                         .    , 

ftom  diis  hiU  of  prophecy  and  ^'^^SJ^*'"^  '^''^  ^  ""^^  *" 

prediction.  Speculation,  a  watch-  Dtt^.        vyg.  tc\og.  wiU.  iO. 
ipg  6n  a  tower  or  high  place, 

dience    a    discoveiy,   therefore  See  also  Statius,  2  Sylv.  fii.  $. 

applied  to  the  prophets  in  the  and    Silius    Jtalious,    vii.    691. 

sacred    page,  who    are    called  Dunster. 
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The  great  deliverance  by  her  seed  to  come  6oe 

(For  by  the  Woman's  seed)  on  all  roankiod : 

That  ye  may  live,  which  will  be  ooiaDy  days. 

Both  in  one  faith  unanimous  though  sad, 

With  cause  for  evils  past,  yet  much  more  cheer'd 

With  meditation  on  the  happy  end.  Qos 

He  ended,  and  they  both  descend  the  hill ; 
Descended,  Adam  to  the  bow^r  where  Eve 
Lay  sleeping  ran  before,  but  found  her  wakM ; 
And  thus  with  words  not  sad  she  him  received. 

Whence  thou  return'st,  and  whither  went'st,  I  know ; 
For  God  is  also^  in  sleep,  and  dreams  advise,  fin 

Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since  with  sorrow'  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied  I  fell  asleep :  but  now  lead  on 


fiOS. hulfiund  her  u>uk*d ;]  sura  and  sattsfactioo.    The  fol- 

There  is  some  inconsisteoce  be-  lowing  lioes^  which  conclude  the 
tween  thia  and  what  is  aaid  in  poem,  rise  in  a  most  glorious 
the  argument  to  this  book,  which  blaze  of  poetical  images  and  ex- 
was  written  afterwards.  There  pressions.  Addigon* 
it  is  said  that  Adam  wakens  6ll.  For  Ood  is  also  m  sleep. 
Eve,  but  here  that  he  fimnd  her  und  dreams  odpwe,]  Is  €ilso  in 
waked.  sleep,  and  admonishes  by  dreams 

609*  '^nd  thus  fvUk  words  not  as  well  as  by  visions,  according 

9ifd  she  kim  recew'd.'}    Milton's  to  Numb.  xii.  6.  If  there  be  a 

poem    ends    very  nobly.    The  prophet  among  you,  1  the  Lord 

tst  speeches  of  Adam  and  die  wUl  make  myteffknos^  unto  Attn 

archangel  are  full  of  mond  and  in  a  rtraoa,  and  I  will  speak  unto 

instructive      sentiments.      The  him  in  a  dream.  And  thus  Homer, 

aleep  that  fell  topon  Eve,  and  Iliad.  L  63.  Km  y«^  r*  •m^  t» 

the  effects  it  had  m  quieting  the  Ait  iriv.    Nam  et  somnium  quo- 

dKsorders  of  her  mind*  produce  que  ab  Jove  est.    And  the  ap- 

lihe  same  kind  of  consolation  in  plication  is  very  elegant  In  this 

the  feeder,  who  cannot  peruse  place,  as  Adam*s  was  a  vision, 

the  la<t  beautifbl  epeech,  irldok  and   Bve*s  a  dream,  and  God 


is    ascribed  to   die  mother  of    was  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the 
mankind,  without  a  secret  plea-    other. 
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In  me  is  no  delay ;  with  thee  to  go, 

Is  to  stay  here ;  without  thee  here  to  stay. 

Is  to  go  hence  unwilling ;  tbou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all  places  thou, 

Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banishM  hence. 

This  further  consolation  yet  secure 

I  carry  hence  j  though  all  by  me  is  lost, 

Such  favour  I  unworthy  am  vouchsaPd, 

By  me  the  promisM  Seed  shall  all  restore. 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve,  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleased,  but  answerM  not ;  for  now  too  nigh 
Th^  archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  Cherubim  descended  ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 


XII. 
615 


680 


&t5 


615.  In  me  is  no  dek^H  In 
me  mora  non  erit  uUa.  Viig. 
Eel.  ill.  58. 

616.  Is  to  stay  here;  &c.]  She 
18  now  come  to  that  temper  of 
mm4  as  to  think  it  Paradise, 
wherever  her  husband  is,  as  the 
angel  had  taught  her  before,  xL 
S90. 

Tbj  going  IB  not  lonely;  with  thee 

Thy  husband;  him  to  fdlow  thou 

art  bound ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  then  thy 

native  loiL 

So  that  the  author  makes  wo- 
man's Paradise  to  be  in  company 
with  her  husband,  but  man*s  to 
be  in  himself,  ver.  587. 

A  Paradise  within  thee,  happier  far. 

625. 'for  now  too  nigh 

TK  archangel  stood,'} 


Our  poet  observes  the  t#  ^^ , 

the  deocHrum  to  the  last  degree, 
making  our  first  parents  soch 
perfect  patterns  of  modesty,  as 
to  forbear  their  endearments, 
though  but  in  words,  at  the  an* 
gel's  approach.    Hume. 

629.  Gliding  meteorous,']  He- 
liodorus    in   his   Ethiopics   ac- 

auaints  us,  that  the  motion  of 
ie  gods  difiers  from  that  of 
mortus,  as  the  former  do  not 
stir  their  feet,  nor  proceed  step 
by  step,  but  slide  over  the  sar- 
moe  of  the  earth  by  an  unifonn 
swimminff  of  the  whole  body. 
The  reader  may  observe  with 
how  poetical  a  deKrription  MH- 
ton  has  attributed  the  same  kind 
of  motion  to  the  angels  who 
were  to  take  possession  of  Pam- 
dise.    Addison. 
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Ris'n  from  a  river  o^er  the  marish  glides,  630 

And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laborer's  heel 

Homeward  returning.     High  in  firont  advanc'd 

The  brandished  sword  of  God  before  them  blaz'd 

Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat, 

And  vapour  as  the  Lybian  air  adust,  .  6^5 

Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime ;  whereat 

In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 

Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  th^  eastern  gate 

Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 

To  the  subjected  plain  ;  then  disappeared.  640 

They  looking  back,  all  th^  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat. 


630.  — marishi]  An  old  word  for 
marshy  of  the  French  maraxs, 
and  of  the  Latin  mar'ucus,  rushes 
commonly  growing  there.  The 
word  occurs  in  1  Maccab.ix.42. 
they  turned  again  to  the  marish  of 
Jordan ;  and  again,  ver.  45.  the 
marish  iikewise  and  wood.  We 
meet  with  it  too  in  Shakespeare, 
1  Hemy  VL  act  i.  as  Mr.  Pope 
and  Mr.  Warburton  rightly  read 
the  passage. 

Our  isle  be  made  a  marish  of  salt 
tears. 

And  throughout  the  course  of 
our  remarks  we  hare  been  the 
more  willing  to  explain  and 
illustrate  our  author  oy  similar 
expressions  and  sentiments  in 
Shakespeare,  not  only  because 
Milton  was  a  great  reader  and 
admirer  of  his  works,  but  also 
because  we  conceive  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  to  be  two  of  the 
most  extraordinary  geniuses  and 


greatest  poets,  whom  any  coun- 
try or  any  time  has  produced. 

6SB.  And  vapour^  Hor.  Epod. 
lu.  15. 

Nee  tantus  anquam  siderum  iosedit 

V0por 
Siticulosae  Apulise. 

637.  In  either  hand  &c.]  The 
author  helped  his  invention  in 
the  followmg  passage,  by  re- 
flecting on  the  behaviour  of  die 
angel,  who  in  holy  writ  has  the 
conduct  of  Lot  and  his  fkmily. 
The  circumstances  drawn  hoax 
that  relation  are  very  gracefully 
made  use  of  on  tms  occasion. 
Addison. 

641.  They  looking  back,  &c.] 
The  scene  which  our  first  parents 
are  surprised  with,  upon  their 
looking  back  on  Paradise,  won- 
derfully strikes  the  reader^s  inub- 
gination,  as  nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  the  teats  they  shed 
on  that  occasion.    Addison. 
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Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms : 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wipM  them  soon ;  eis 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide : 
Tbey  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  dow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 


•  643.  Wav'd  over  by  that  Nam- 
ing brandy  Milton  had  called  it 
a  sword  before,  xi.  120. 

—and  of  a  tword  the  flame  \ 

and  xii.  63. 

The  braDdish*d  tfword  of  God  before 
them  blaz*d. 

and  brand  here  does  not  signify 
what  we  commonly  mean  hy  it> 
but  a  swords  a9  it  is  used  in 
Sptnser,  JE'aery  Queenj  b.  i. 
C9nt-  iii.  0t.  3. 

With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  iron 
Jfrand. 

And  again,  b.  v.  cant.  ix.  st.  9* 

Which  steely  5raiM^Chrysaor  it  was 
height, 

Cbryaaor^  that  aU  other  swords  ex- 
celled. 

And  again,  b.  ▼.  cant  is.  at  30. 
And  io  Fairfax  likewise  uses  the 
word  in  his  translation  of  Tassu, 
iiant  vii.  st.  72*  and  in  several 
fther  places.  And  we  meet  also 
widi  the  word  in  so  late  a  per- 
formance as  Mr.  Pope's  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  b.  t.  yer.  105. 
Broads  in  Italian  too  signifies  a 
fWord«  And  the  reason  of  this 
denomiaaftioo  Junius  derives 
ftom  heooe,  because  men  fought 
widi  burnt  stakes  and  fire- 
btaBcifl^  before  arms  were  in- 
vented. 


.  Direzere  acies :  non  jam  certamine 

agrestij 
Stipitibus    duris   agitur,    tudlbiwre 

priBustis ; 
Sed  ferro  andpiti  decemitur. 

Virff.  JEn.  vii.  52S» 

648.  They  hand  in  hand,  mtk 

wanaring  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  soli- 
tary  way.] 
If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at 
the  smallest  alteration  in  this 
divine  work,  J  should  think  the 
poem  would  end  better  with  the 
foregoing  passage,  than  with  ttie 
two  verses  here  quoted.  These 
two  verses,  though  they  have 
their  beauty,  fall  very  much 
below  the  foregoing  passage, 
and  renew  in  tiie  mind  of  the 
reader  that  anguish  which  was 
pretty  well  laid  by  that  oon- 
sideration. 

The  world  was    all    before    tfaem, 

where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence 

their  guide. 

Addison. 

This  distich  contradicts  the 
poet's  own  scheme;  nor  is  the 
diction  unexceptionable.    Bent- 

It  has  been  said  by  aaoCher 
gentleman^  (who  seems  weU^oa- 
lified  to  give  a  judgment  in  the 
case,)  that  cormdering  the  moral 
and  chief  design  qf  this  poem. 
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Ttttw  w  iht  latt  panion  to  be 
left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Essay  on  Pdpe*8  Odyssey,  part  ii. 

p  89. 
The  main  objection  which  Dr. 

Bentley  makes  is^  that  this  dis- 
tich contradicts  the  poet's  own 
scheme.  To  support  this  charge, 
he  has  referred  us  to  half  a  dozen 
places  of  this  twelfth  l^k, 
where  Adam  and  Bve  are  spoken 
of,  as  hBYingjoif,  peace,  and  con-' 
Molation,  &c;  and  from  thence 
he  concludes,  that  this  distich 
ought  not  to  dismiss  our  first 
parents  in  anguish,  and  the 
reader  in  melancholy.  But  the 
Joy,  peace,  and  consolation  spoken 
of  in  those  passages  are  repre- 
sented always  as  arising  in  our 
first  parents  from  a  view  of  some 
future  good,  chiefly  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  thouffht  of  leaving 
Paradise  (notwimstanding  any 
other  comfort  that  they  had) 
was  aU  along  a  sorrowful  one  to 
diem.  Upon  this  account  Eve 
fell  asleep  wearied  with  sorrow  and 
distress  of  heart,  ver.  6l3.  Both 
Adam  and  Eve  Ungered  at  their 

Suitting  Paradise,  ver.  6S8,  and 
ley  dropped  some  natural  tears  on 
diat  occasion,  ver.  645*  In  this 
view  the  ardiangel,  ver.  60S, 
recommends  to  our  first  parents 
that  they  should  live  unanimoiu, 
though  sad  with  cause  for  emit 
past.  And  for  a  plainer  proof 
that  the  scheme  of  the  poem  was 
to  dismiss  them  not  without  jor- 
roto^  the  poet  In  xi.  117.  puts 
these  words  into  God*s  month, 
as  his  instruction  to  Michael, 

So  tend  them  forth,  though  ^omtm* 
imgf  jet  in  peace. 

Pearce. 

These  two  last  verses  have  occa- 
sioned tmidi  trouble  to  the  cri- 


tics, some  being  for  rde<Sting, 
others  for  altering,  and  others 
again  for  transposing  them :  baft 
the  propriety  of  the  two  lines, 
and  the  design  of  the  author,  are 
fully  explained  and  vindicated 
in  the  excellent  note  of  Dr. 
Pearce.  And  certainly  there  is 
no  more  necessity  that  an  epic 
poem  should  conclude  happny, 
than  there  is  that  a  tragedy 
should  conclude  unhappily. 
There  are  instances  of  several 
tragedies  ending  happily;  and 
wim  as  good  reason  ah  epic 
poem  may  terminate  fortunately 
or  unfortunately,  as  die  nature 
of  the  subject  requires :  and  the 
subject  of  Paradise  Lost  plainly 
requires  something  of  a  sorrow- 
ful parting,  and  was  intended 
no  doubt  for  terror  as  well  as 
phy,  to  inspire  us  with  the  fear 
of  God  as  well  as  with  commi- 
seration of  man.  All  therefbre 
that  we  shall  add  is,  to  desire  the 
reader  to  observe  the  beauty  of 
tfie  numbers^  the  heavy  dragging 
of  the  first  line,  iduch  cannot 
be  pronounced  but  slowly,  a»d 
with  several  pauses, 

Thej  I  band  in  hand,  |  with  wand'r- 
iog  stept  I  and  slow,  | 

and  then  the  auicker  flow  of  the 
last  verse  witii  only  the  usual 
pause  m  the  middle. 

Through  Eden  took  their  soUtaiy 
way; 

as  if  our  parents  httd  moved 
heavily  at  first,  being  loath  to 
leave  their  delightful  Paradise, 
and  afterwards  mended  their 
pace,  when  Aey  were  at  a  Htde 
distfloioe.  At  least  this  is  the 
idea  diat  the  nfumbsvs  convey : 
and  as  many  volumes  might  be 
composed  upon  the  stmctore  of 
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MQton's  venes,  acnd  the  collo- 
cation of  his  words^  as  Erjrthneus 
and  other  critics  have  written 
upon  Virgil.  We  have  taken 
notice  of  several  beauties  of  this 
kind  in  the  coarse  of  these  re- 
marks, and  particularly  of  the 
varying  of  the  pauses,  which  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  all  versifica- 
tion in  all  languages.  It  is  this 
chiefly  which  makes  Virgil*s 
verse  better  than  Ovid's,  and 
Milton's  superior  to  any  other 
English  poet's:  and  it  is  for 
want  of  this  chiefly  that  the 
French  heroic  verse  has  never, 
and  can  never,  come  up  to  the 
English.  There  is  no  variety 
of  numbers,  but  the  same  pause 
is  preserved  exacdy  in  the  same 
place  in  every  line  for  ten  or  ten 
thousand  lines  together:  and 
such  a  >perpetual  repetition  of 
the  same  pause,  such  an  eternal 
sameness  of  verse,  must  make 
any  poetry  tedious,  and  either 
o£^d  the  ear  of  the  reader,  or 
lull  him  asleep :  and  this  in  the 
opinion  of  several  fVench  writers 
themselves.    There  can  be  no 

good  poetry  without  music,  and 
lere  can  be  no  music  without 
variety. 

The  number  of  books  in  Para- 
dise Lost  is  equal  to  those  of  the 
i£neid.  Our  author  in  his  first 
edition  had  divided  his  poem 
into  ten  books,  but  afterwards 
broke  the  seventh  and  the  tenth 
each  of  them  into  two  difierent 
books,  by  the  help  of  some  small 
additions.  This  second  division 
was  made  with  great  judgment, 
as  any  one  may  see,  who  will  be 
at  the  pains  of  examining  it.  It 
was  not  done  for  the  sake  of 
such  a  chimerical  beauty  as  that 
of  resembling  Virgil  in  this  par- 


ticular, but  for  the  more  jast 
and  regular  disposition  of  this 
great  work.     Those  who  have 
read  Bossuet,  and  many  of  the 
critics  who  have  written   since 
his  time,  will  not  pardon  me  if  I 
do  not  find  out  the  oarticular 
moral   which    is  inculcated  in 
Paradise  Lost     Though  I   can 
by  no  means  think,  with   the 
last  mentioned  French  author, 
that  an  epic  writer  first  of  aU 
pitches  upon  a  certain  moral,  as 
the  ^ound-work  and  foundation 
of  his  poem,  and  afterwards  finds 
out  a  story  to  it :  1  am  however 
of  opinion,  that  no  just  heroic 
poem  ever  was  or  can  be  made, 
from  whence  one  great  moral 
may    not    be    deduced.     That 
which  reigns  in  Milton,  is  the 
most  universal  and  most  useful 
that  can  be  imagined;  it  la  in 
short  this.  That  obedience  to  the 
wiU  of  God  makes  men  happy, 
and  that  disobedience  makes  ih&n 
miserable.    This  is  visibly   the 
moral   of  the    principal   fable, 
which   turns   upon  Adam  and 
Eve,  who  continued  in  Paradise, 
while  they  kept  the  command 
that  was  given  them,  and  were 
driven  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they 
had  transgressed.    This  is  like- 
wise the  moral  of  the  principal 
episode,  which  shows  us  how  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  angels 
fell  from  their  state  of  bliss,  and 
were  cast  into  hell  upon  their 
disobedience.    Besides  this  great 
moral,  which   may  be    looked 
upon  as  the  soul  of  the  fi^ble, 
there  are  an  infinity  of  under 
morals,  which  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  several  parts  of  the 
poem,   and    which   make    thia 
work  more  useful  and  instruc- 
tive than  any  other  poem  in  any 
language.    Those  who  have  cri« 
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tictted  on  the  Odyssey^  the  Iliad, 
and  iBSneid,  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  fix  the  number 
of  months  and  days  contained  in 
the  action  of  each  of  those  poems. 
If  any  one  thinks  it  worth  his 
while  to  examine  this  particular 
in  Milton,  he  will  find  that  from 
Adam's  first  appearance  in  the 
fourth  book,  to  his    expulsion 
from  Paradise  in  the  twelfth,  the 
author  reckons  ten    days.    As 
for  that  part  of  the  action  which 
is  descnbed  in  the  three  first 
books,  t^  it  does  not  pass  within 
the  r^ons  of  nature,  I  have 
before  observed  that  it  is  not 
sul^ect  to  any  calculations  of 
time.    I  have  now  finished  mv 
observations  on  a  work,  which 
does  an  honour  to  the  English 
nation.     I  have  taken  a  general 
view  of  it  imder  these  four  heads, 
the  &ble,  the  characters,  the  sen- 
timents, and  the  language,  and 
made  each  of  them  the  subject 
of  a  particular  paper.    I  have  in 
the  next  place  spoken  of  the 
censures  wnich  our  author  may 
incur  under  each  of  these  heads, 
which  I  have  confined  to  two 
papers,  though  I  might   have 
enlarged  the  number,  if  I  had 
been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so 
ungrateful  a  subject    I  believe 
however  that  the  severest  reader 
will  not  find  anv  little  fault  in 
heroic  poetry,  which  this  author 
has  fallen  mto,  that  does  not 
come  under  one  of  those  heads, 
among  which  I  have  distributed 
his  several  blemishes.  After  hav- 
ing thus  treated  at  large  of  Para* 
dise  Lost,  I  could  not  think  it 
sufficient  to  have  celebrated  this 
poem  in  the  whole,  without  de- 
scending to  particulars.    I  have 
therefore  bestowed  a  paper  upon 
etch  book,  and  endeavoured  not 


only  to  prove  that  the  poem  is 
beautiful  in  general,  but  to  point 
out  its  particular  beauties,  and  to 
determme  wherein  they  consist. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how 
some  passages  are  beautiful  by 
being  sublime,  others  by  being 
soft,  others  by  being  natural; 
which  of  them  are  recommended 
by  the  passion,  which  by  the 
moral,  which  by  the  sentiment, 
and  which  by  the  expression. 
I  have  likewise  endeavoured  to 
show  how  the  genius  of  the  poet 
shines  by  a  happy  invention,  a 
distant  allusion,  or  a  judicious 
imitation;  how  he  has  copied 
or  improved  Homer  or  Virgil, 
and  raised  his  own  imaginations 
by  the  use  which  he  has  made 
of  several  poetical  passages  in 
Scripture!  I  might  have  in- 
serted also  several  passages  of 
Tasso,  which  our  author  has 
imitated;  but  as  I  do  not  look 
upon  Tasso  to  be  a  sufficient 
voucher,  I  would  not  perplex 
my  reader  with  such  quotations, 
as  might  do  more  honour  to  the 
Italian  than  the  English  poet. 
In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
particularize  those  innumerable 
kinds  of  beauty,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  but 
which  are  essential  to  poetry, 
and  which  may  be  met  with  in 
the  works  of  this  great  author. 
Had  I  thouffht  at  my  first  en- 
gaging in  wis  design,  that  it 
wmild  have  led  me  to  so  great 
a  length,  I  believe  I  should 
never  have  entered  upon  it| 
but  the  kind  reception  whidi 
it  has  met  with  among  those 
whose  judgments  J  have  a  value 
fior,  as  wdl  as  the  uncommon 
demands  whidi  my  bookseller 
tells  me  have  been  made  for 
these  particular  discotirses,  give 
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me  no  reaMn  to  repent  of  tAie 
pains  I  have  been  at  in  oom^ 
posing  them.    Addison. 

And  thus  have  we  finished 
our  collections  and  remarks  on 
this  divine  poem.  The  reader 
probably  may  have  observed, 
that  these  /two  last  books  fall 
^hort  of  the  sublimity  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  rest :  and  so  like- 
wise do  the  two  last  books  of 
the  Iliad,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, because  the  subject  is  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  of  the 
foregoing  ones.  The  subject  of 
these  two  last  books  of  the  Pa- 
radise Lost  is  history  rather 
than  poetry.  However,  we  may 
Still  discover  the  same  great 
genius,  and  there  are  intermixed 
as  many  ornaments  and  graces 
of  poetry,  as  the  nature  of  the 
fltityect,  and  the  author's  fidelity 
and  strict  attachment  to  the 
truth  of  Scripture  history,  and 
the  reduction  of  so  many  and 
euch  varicnis  events  into  so  nar- 


row a  compass,  would  aidmit. 
It  is  th6  same  ocean,  but  n&L 
at  its  highest  tide^  it  is  now 
ebbing  and  retreating.  It  la  the 
same  sun,  but  not  in  its  ML 
blaze  of  meridian  glory;  it  now 
shines  with  a  gender  ray  as  it  is 
setting.  Throughout  the  whole, 
the  author  appears  to  have  been 
a  most  critical  reader,  and  a 
most  passionate  admirer,  of 
holy  Scripture.  He  is  in- 
debted to  Scripture  infinitely 
more  than  to  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, and  all  other  books  what- 
ever. Not  only  his  i»incipal 
fable,  but  all  ms  episodes  are 
founded  upon  Scripture.  The 
Scripture  hath  not  only  for- 
nished  him  with  the  noblest 
hints,  raised  his  thoughts,  and 
fired  his  imagination,  but  hath 
also  very  mudi  enridied  his 
language,  given  a  certain  so- 
lemnity and  majeslT  to  his  dic- 
tion, and  supplied  him  with 
many  of  his  cnoicest  happiest 
expressions. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


A  VERY  extraordinary  attempt  having  been  lately  made  to 
undermine  and  destroy  the  reputation  of  Milton  ^6  a  poet,  it 
may  be  proper  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
favourite  author,  to  give  a  short  history  of  it,  here  in  the 
conclusion  of  this  work.  Soon  after  I  had  published  my 
proposals  for  printing  a  new  edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost  with 
notes  of  various  authors,  Mr.  William  Lauder,  a  Scotchman, 
came  to  me,  exclaiming  horribly  of  John  Milton^  and  in«> 
veighing  most  bitterly  against  him  for  the  worst  and  greatest 
of  all  plagiaries;  he  could  prove  that  he  had  borrowed  the 
substance  of  whole  books  together,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  thought  or  sentiment  in  bis  poem  which  he  had  not 
stolen  from  some  author  or  other,  notwithstanding  his  vain 
pretence  to  things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhj/me*  And 
then  in  confirmation  of  his  charge  he  recited  a  long  roll  of 
Scotch,  German,  and  Dutch  poets,  and  affirmed  that  he  had 
brought  the  books  along  with  hiol  which  were  his  vouchers, 
and  appealed  particularly  to  Ramsay,  a  Scotch  Divine,  and 
to  Masenius,  a  Grerman  Jesuit:  but  upon  producing  his 
authors  he  could  not  find  Masenius,  he  had  dropped  the  book 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  way,  and  expressed  much  surprise 
and  concern  for  the  loss  of  it;  Ramsay  he  left  with  me,  and 
my  opinion  of  Milton's  imitations  of  that  author  (  have  given 
in  a  note  on  ix.  513.  I  knew  very  well  that  Milton  was  an 
universal  scholar^  as  famous  for  his  great  reading  a»  for  th« 
extent  of  his  genius ;  and  I  thought  it  not  improbable,  thai 
Mr.  Lauder,  having  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  these 
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German  and  Dutch  poems,  miaht  have  traced  out  there  aome 
of  his  imitatioDB  and  allusionsy  which  had  escaped  the  re- 
searches of  others:  aiid.it  was  my  advice  tojhim  then,  and  as 
often  as  I  had  opportunities  of  seeing  him  afterwards,  that  if 
he  had  really  made  sach  notable  discoyeries  as  he  boasted,  he 
would  do  well  to  communicate  them  to  the  public;  an 
ingenious  countryman  of  his  had  published  an  Essen/  tqnm 
Milton* s  imitations  of  the  JncientSf  and  he  would  equally 
deserre  the  thanks  of  the  learned  world  by  writing  an  JEssay 
upou  MiUoiis  imitatio9^  nfthe  modems :  but  at  the  same  time 
I  recommended  to  him  a  little  more  modesty  and  decency, 
and  urged  all  the  arguments  I  could  to  persuade  him  to  treaf 
liilton's  name  with  more  respect,  and  not  to  tprito  df  him 
irith  the  same  acrimony  and  ranconr  with  which  be  spoke  of 
him;  it  would  weaken  his  cause  instead  of  strengthening  it, 
and  would  hurt  himself  more  than  Miltonin  the  opinion  of  all 
eandid  readers.  He  b^an  with  publishing  some  specimens 
of  his  work  in  a  monthly  pamphlet  entitled  the  Gentiemm's 
Magazine:  and  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  he  h«d  no* better 
regarded  my  adviCe  in  his  manner  of  writing;  for  his  ^pers 
were  much  in  the  same  strain  and  spirit  as  his  conversation, 
his  assertions  strong,  and  his  proofs  weak.  However,  to  do 
him  justiee,  several  of  the  quotations  which  he  had  made  frons 
jttdamus  Rml,  a  tragedy  of  the  famous  Hugo  Grotius,  I 
thought  so  exactly  parallel  to  several  passages  in  the  Paradise 
Lost,  that.  I  readily  adopted  them,  and  inserted  them  without 
scruple  in  my  notes,  esteeming  it  no  reproach  to  Milton,  biU 
rather  a  commendation  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  to  have 
gaUiered  so^^any  of  the  choicest  flowers  in  tfa^  gardens  of 
others,  and  to  have  transplanted  them  with  improvements 
into  his  own.  At  length,  after  I  had  publisdhed  my  firrt 
edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  ca^ae  forth  Mr.  Laader^a  JBss^ 
an  MiUoH*s  me  and  imitation  qfthe  Modems :  but  eixfiept  t)ie 
quotations  from  Grotius,  which  I  had  alr^dy  inserted  in  my 
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first  editioD^  I  found  in  Mr*  Lauder^s  authors  not  above  half 

a  doaen  paaiages^  which  I  thought  worth  transferring  into  my 

aecondi  edition;  not  but  he  bad  produced  more  passages  some-* 

what  resembling  others  in  Milton;  but  when  a  sinflitbde  of 

thought  or  expression^  of  sentiment  or  description,  occuni  in 

^Scripture  and  we  will  say  in  Stapboratinsi  in  Vii^l  and  pefu 

baps  in  Alexander  Ross,  in  Ariosto  and  pcriiaps  in  Taob*" 

mannuS)  I  should  rather  conclude  that  Milton  had  borrowed 

from  the  former  whom  he  is  certainly  known  to  have  read, 

ihan  from  the  latter  whom  it  is  very  uncertam  whether  he  had 

ever  jraad  or  not.    We  know  that  he  had  often  draiwn,  and 

delighted  to  draw^  from  the  pure  fountain;  and  wbj  then 

ebouid  we  believe  that  he  cboae  rather  to  drink  of  the  stream 

sifter  it  was  polluted  by  the  trash  and  filth  of  olhers?  We 

know  that  he  had  thoronghly  studied^  and  was  perfectly 

acquainted  with,  the  graces  and  beauties  of  the  great  originals  i 

and  why  then  should  we  think  that  he  was  only  the  servile 

copier  of  perhaps  a  bad  copy,  ^i^  perhaps  he  had  aevef 

eeeil?  This  was  all  the  use  that  I  could  possibly  midce  of  Mr. 

X^mder's  Esiayg  and  the  most  fiivonrable  opinion  thai  I  bonld 

aat^rtain  of  him  and  his  performance,  admitting  all  that  he 

had  alleged  to  be  true  and  genuine,  was,  that  the  malice  of 

bis  charge  was  tinch  greater  Ihan  the  validity  of  his  proqfst 

Imt  what  now  if  he  should  be  found  to  have  suborned  fabd 

evidence  in  support  of  his  accusation,  and  instead  of  convict* 

iimr  MiUon  of  plagfaruai,  to  have  fixed  an  eternal  brand  of 

Jorg^  upon  himsdf  ?  It  was  certainly  very  artful  in  Mn 

Lauder  to  derive  so  many  of  his  authorities  firom  books,  which 

are  to  little  known,  and  copies  at  which  are  so  very  staroe^ 

that  the  priiidpal  of  them  cannot  be  fonnd  in  the  best  add 

greatest  libraries :  and  thia  stratagem  had  a  double  use,  for 

at  the  same  time  that  it  served  to  display  his  uncommon  r^ad-^ 

jag,  it  was  also  the  means  of  his  eluding  the  search  of  the 

fttosl  curious  of  his  readtra.    I  shoqld  mysdf  hav^  examined 
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his  authorities,  if  I  could  have  procured  the  books;  but  for 
want  of  them  I  took  it  for  granted,  and  thought  I  might 
safely  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  passages  which  he  had 
quoted  from  such  and  such  authors  were  really  in  those 
authors;  and  could  not  have  harboured  a  suspicion^  that  a 
man  of  any  learning  and  ingenuity,  for  the  sake  of  defcamg 
the  venerable  dead,  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  monstrous 
forgeries,  as  have  since  been  proved  upon  him,  and  as  he  him- 
self indeed  has  confessed.  For  a  learned  and  ingenious 
gentleman,  being  at  Oxford  the  last  summer,  bad  the  cariosity 
to  search  in  the  Bodleian  Library  for  some  of  these  German 
and  Dutch  poets,  who  according  to  Mr.  Lauder  held  out  the 
lighted  torch  to  Milton:  and  after  searching  in  vahi  for 
Masenius  and  the  Adamus  Exul  of  Grotius,  he  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  find  the  same  edition,  as  Mr.  Lauder  had  quoted, 
of  Staphorstius's  Latin  poem,  entitled  Triumphus  pacis^  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  between  the  States  of  Holland  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  England  in  1655.  It  appears  to  be 
a  prolix  as  well  as  a  wretched  dull  composition,  and  such  as 
could  not  possibly  have  afforded  any  assistance  to  Milton: 
and  it  being  one  of  Mr.  Lauder's  artifices  in  his  quotations 
never  to  refer  to  particular  places  or  pages  for  the  better 
direction  of  his  readers,  the  gentleman  had  the  trouble  of 
turning  over  the  whole  poem,  and  of  examining  page  after 
page,. before  he  could  find  the  passages  which  Mr.  Lander 
had  quoted:  and  upon  comparing  his  quotations  with  (he 
printed  copy,  he  discovered  to  his  surprise  that  Mr.  Lauder 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  and  inserting  lines  at 
pleasure,  to  make  out  a  likeness;  and  particularly  that  the 
eight  lines  on  marriage  have  no  existence  in  Staphorstins,  bat 
were  interpolated  by  Mr.  Lauder;  and  well  indeed  mi^t 
they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Milton,  Mr.  Lander  hav- 
ing had  the  assurance  to  transcribe  them  word  for  word  from 
the  Latin  tran^ation  of  tly  Paradise  Lost  by  Hog  or  Hogseos, 
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printed  in  1690.  This  discovery  incited  the  gentleman  to 
make  farther  researches,  and  farther  researches  produced 
more  discoveries,  which  the  gentleman  has  fairly  laid  before 
the  world  in  an  excellent  pamphlet  lately  published^  and 
entitled,  Milton  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism 
brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Lauder^  and  Lauder  himself  coHf* 
victed  of  several  forgeries  and  gross  impositions  on  the  public. 
In  a  letter  hunAly  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Bath.  By  John  Douglass,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Eton  Constau" 
tine,  Salop.  Printed  for  A.  Miliar  in  the  Strand.  Such  a 
vindication  of  Milton  must  be  pleasing  to  every  Briton,  who 
hath  any  love  for  poetry,  or  any  regard  for  the  honour  of  his 
country:  and  if  Scotland  suffers  the  mortification  of  seeing 
one  of  her  sons  guilty  of  bringing  an  injurious  slander  upon 
our  country,  she  enjoys  the  satisfaction  likewise  of  seeing 
another  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation  for  refuting 
the  calumny  and  wiping  the  stain  away:  and  there  cannot  be 
a  better  recommendation  of  the  vindication,  nor  a  stronger 
proof  of  its  being  well  written,  than  its  having  brought  the 
offender  himself  to  a  proper  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  his 
various  frauds  and  impositions  upon  the  public.  For  Mr. 
Lauder,  looking  upon  me,  I  suppose,  as  a  person  peculiarly 
interested  in  the  fame  and  reputation  of  Milton,  has  been  with 
me  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  which  Mr.  Douglass  has 
brought  against  him,  and  to  beg  pardon  of  me  and  of  the  public* 
And  in  the  sorrow  and  sincerity  of  his  heart  he  has  made  some 
farther  confessions  to  me.  For  I  told  him  plainly,  that  his 
forgeries  had  been  detected  in  so  many  instances,  that  one 
could  not  help  suspecting  him  in  all  the  rest,  and  particularly 
in  Masenius  and  Grotius,  whose  books  for  ought  that  appeared 
no  body  in  England  had  seen  besides  himself:  I  thought  that 
the  merit  of  his  Essat/  consisted  chiefly  in  his  quotations  from 
the  Adamus  Evul  of  Grotius,  which  were  more  for  his  purpose 
than  any  others  :  but  he  had  said  Jiimself  (Essay,  p.  49.)  that 
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lue  could  nol  prdcare  a  printed  copy  of  that  tragedy  either  in 
Britain  or  HoHand^  and  had  only  a  tranflcript  of  it  firom 
Abraham  Gronovitis,  keeper  of  the  puUic  UlHmry  at  Leyden ; 
and  I  could  assure  him,  that  an  extract  of  those  passages  was 
sent  over  to  a  gentleman  in  Holland,  who  was.  employed  to 
enquire  of  Gronovius  whether  they  were  genuine  or  nol;  and 
therefore  he  might  as  well  confess  the  truth  himself  wfaJch 
would  be  known  in  a  little  time  without  his  confession.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  himself  composed  sereral  venesy 
which  he  had  quoted  as  fnMn  Grotius.  I  enquired  partica* 
larly  after  those  verses  so  nearly  resembling  that  passage  in 
Milton, 

Better  to  reign  in  hell^  than  serve  in  heaven : 

and  he  confessed  that  be  had  made  those  very  verses,  and 
indeed  all  which  had  any  particular  likeness  to  any  thing 
in  Milton.  I  expressed  my  suspicions  likewise  about  Mnso> 
nius,  especially  as  he  had  lost  the  book  so  long  ago,  and  aa 
Mr.  Douglass  had  proved  that  otie  of  bis  quotations  fiosa 
Masenius,  consisting  of  eight  lines,  was  taken  literally  from 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  Paradise  host  by  Hogseua;  and 
it  wa^  not  probable  that  the  same  eight  lines  should  be  in 
Hogttus,  and  Masenius  too.  He  owned  honestly  that  |h^ 
were  not,  nor  sevi^al  things  which  he  had  ascribed  to  Mase^ 
nius.  I  asked  particularly  whether  the  woid  Panditmomtm 
was  in  Masenius,  for  I  had  all  along  anspectied  that  il  was 
not,  Concilium  inferorum  mve  Paudamonium :  sjad  be  ackncm^ 
ledged  that  it  was  an  interpolation  of  his  own«  I  questioned 
whether  Masenius  had  enumerated  the  four  blind  po^ts, 

Tiresias^  Phineus^  Thamyrisque,  et  magnus  HoQierus : 

and  he  answered  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  that; 
Mascaiius  had  reckoned  up  three  of  them,  and  he  had  iaserled 
the^bfirM ;  and  commonly  I  found,  that  when  he  had  caused 
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any  thing  to  be  printed  in  eapital  letters  or  Itidic  character^ 
as  worthy  of  the  peculiar  notice  and  observation  of  his  readers^ 
thai  was  interpolated  and  forged  -by  faimiell  .  Well  might 
Mr«  Lander  select  this  verse  for  the  motto  to  his  bookf 

Things  unsttempted  yet  in  prose  or  fhymei 

for  though  there  have  been  frequent  forgeries  in  the  literary 
worlds  yet  such  as  these  I  believe  not  only  were  never  prac- 
tised beforei  but  were  never  attdxiptedl :  but 

aliter  turn  St,  Avite^  liber; 

he  had  recourse  to.  these  artifices,  as  he  himself  confesses^ 
because  he  plainly  perceived  Ifaat  he  could  not  otherwise  hav^ 
proved  his  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  body.  But  1  for- 
bear to  aggravate  matters.  I  would  not  inflame  the  reader's 
indignation.  The  man  has  alr'eady  been  sufficiently  expCMcd, 
and  expresses  sorrow  for  bis  offence,  and  promises  to  make  a 
public  recantation,  acknowledging  his  crimes,  and  begging 
pardon  of  the  world:  and  though  he  has  entirely  rained 
his  character  as  a  man  of  probity;  yet  it  must  be  seid  for 
him,  that  he  has  given  some  proofii  of  his  abilities  aaa'man 
of  learning. 

THOMAS  NEWTON, 

December  5,  1750. 
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N.  B.   Mr.  Lauder  has  since  pubiicfy  confessed  the 
following  forgeries    and    interpolations    among 
others  of  l^ser  consequence. 

> 

I. 

The  word  Pandamonium  interpolated  in  Masenius. 

II. 
Infemique  canes  populantur  cuncta  creata, 

a  lioe  interpolated  io  Masenius,  to  answer  ibis  of  Milton, 
X.  616. 

See  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  advance 
To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world. 

in. 

Quadrupedi  pugnat  quadrupes,  volucrique  volucris ; 
£t  pisds  cum  pisce  ferox  hostilibus  annis 
Praelia  saeva  gerit :  jam  pristina  pabula  spemunt. 
Jam  tondere  piget  viridantes  gramine  campos : 
Alterum  et  alterius  vivunt  animalia  letho: 
Prisca  nee  in  gentem^  huraanam  reverentia  durat ; 
Sed  fugiunt,  vel  si  steterint  fera  beUa  minantur 
Fronte  trud^  torvosque  oculos  jaculantor  in  illam. 

Quoted  as  from  Masenius,  but  really  taken  from  Hog's  trans- 
lation of  Paradise  Lost,  x.  710,  &c. 

IV. 

Vatibus  antiquis  numerantur  lumine  cassis, 

Tiresias^  Phineus,  Thamyrisque,  et  magnus  Homenis. 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Maeonides, 

And  Tiresias  and  Phineus  prophets  old.    iii.  So. 

The  above  passage  stands  thus  in  Masenius,  in  one  line, 
Tiredas  csecus,  Thamyrisque,  et  Daphnis,  Homerus. 
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V. 

Persimilis  turn  preecQUs,  aut  mootibiu  akis 
Antique  cedro,  nudatae  frondis  honore : 

interpolated  in  Masenius,  to  answer  these  passages  in  Milton ; 

Stood  like  a  tow'r.    i.  59h  and  6l2. 

as  when  heaven's  fire 
Hath  8cath*d  the  forest  oaks^  or  mountfun  pines. 

VI. 
Orcus  et  pedibus  tremit 

interpolated  in  Grotius,  to  answer  Milton's 

Hell  trembled  as  he  strode,    ii.  676. 

VII. 
Grotius  interpolated, 

Nam^  me  judice, 

Regnare  dignum  est  ambitu,  etsi  in  Tartaro : 
Alto  pneesse  Tartaro  siquidem  juvat, 
Caelis  quam  in  ipsis  servi  obire  munia. 

Milton,  I.  261. 

and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition  though  in  hell ; 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven. 

VIII. 
An  interpolation  in  Grotius, 

Innominata  quaeque  nominibus  suis, 
Libet  vocare  propriis  vocabulis. 

Things  by  their  names  I  call^  though  yet  unnam*d,     xii.  140. 

IX. 

Another  interpolation  in  Grotius, 

Cceli  solique  soboles ! 

Offspring  of  heaven  and  earth !        ix.  379* 


Carbuncoloram'  laoe  oertuitef  rnbm : 
interpolated  in  Grotiils  to  answer 

-— carbuncle  his  eyes.        ix.  500. 

XI. 

Grotius  interpolated, 

Rationis  etenim  omnino  pantas  exigit. 
Ego  bmta  quando  bestia eTaai loqnens; 
Ex  homine  quails  ante,  le  jfiieri  Deam. 

Miltoni  ix.  710. 

That  ye  shall  be  as  gods^  since  I  as  man. 
Internal  man^  is  but  proportion  meet; . 
I  of  brute  human^  ye  of  human  gods. ' 

XII. 
Grotius  interpolated, 

Tibi  nam  relicta^  quo  petam,  aut  sevum  exigam? 

Milton,  X.  921. 

fdrlem  of  tfiee. 

Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  idwns  subsist? 

XIII. 
Interpolation  in  Grotius, 

Tu  namque  soli  numini  contrarius. 
Minus  es  nocivus ;  ast  ego  nocentior, 
(AdeoqUe  misera  magis,  quippe  miseriae  comes 
Origoque  soelus  est^  lurida  mater  mali !) 
Deumque  Isesi  scelere,  teque^  Vic,  simul. 

Mihoin  X.  927. 

On  me  exeiciae  not  &c; 
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Another, 

Quod  comedo,  poto,  gigno^  dkk  subjaoet. 

MiIton»  X.  728. 

All  that  I  Mt  or  drink,  or  ihaU  bcgct> 
Is  propagated 


XV. 

Auspice  te^  fugieiis  aBeiit  snbcinMi  feed 
Dim  libido  homioam  tota  de  gente  repuha  est  $ 
Ac  tantum  gregibus  pecndam  ratlone  careiitain 
Imperat,  et  sine  l^e  Uni  (bribunda  vagator. 
Auspice  te,  quam  jura  probant»,rectumque  piuroque* 
Filitts  atque  pater,  iVaterque  innotuiti  et  quot 
Vincula  vicini  sodarunt  sanguinis,  a  te 
Nomimbns  didicert  sums  disthigiiere  gMrtcnk 

This  prctendidd  to  be  a  quotation  fVom  StaplMNrsliasr  bot  roally 
Uken  from  Hog's  translalion  uf  Pamdise  Lo8t|  iv.  7^13. 

By  ibee  adiihfrous  lust  ftc. 

XVI., 
Interpolation  in  Staphorstius, 
Te  primum,  et  medium,  et  sommum,  sed  fine  carentem. 
Milton,  V,  165. 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

XVII. 

<-"— Tu,  Psychephone ! 
Hypocrisis  esto;  hoc  sub  Frandsci  pallio, 
Quo  tuth  tfcti  sue  credunl  emori. 

The  last   line   interpolated  in  Fox,  to  beget  sonic  resem- 
blance to  Milton,  iii.  478. 

And  they  who  to  be  sure  of 
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Dying  put  on  the  weeds  of  0ominic, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  paas  disguis'd. 

XVIXL 

Interpolation  in  Fletcher, 

In  promptu  causa  est:  superest  invicta  Yolantas, 
Immortale  odium,  vindicte  et  saeva  cupido. 

Milton,  i.  105* 

^What  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 


All  is  not  lost;  th'  unconquerable  will. 
And  study  of  revenge,  inuportal  hate. 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 

XIX, 
This  line  in  Milton, 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Pow'rs, 

is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  title*page  of  Hey  wood's  Hierarcbj 
of  Angels,  Throni,  Dominationes,  Priocipatus,  Virtutes, 
Potestates.  Bat  the  words  in  Heywood's  title  are  thns,  Sera- 
phim, Cherubim,  Throni,  Potestates,  Angeli,  Archangeli, 
Principatus,  Dominationes. 
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jA^ARON  and  Moses,  their  mis- 
sion to  Egypt,  zii.  170. 

iibdiel  (a  seraph)  opposes  Satan 
promoting  the  angels*  revolt. 
Sec,  V.  805.  reply  to  his  an- 
swer, S77*  his  fidelity,  &c. 
celebrated,  896.  retreat  from 
Satan's  party,  vi.  1.  soliloquy 
on  view  of  aim  at  their  head, 
114.  speech  to  him  diereon, 
130.  reply  to  his  answer,  i71* 
encoonters  him  in  the  battle, 
I89.  vanquishes  Ariel,  Arioc, 
and  Ramiel,  (fiillen  angels,) 

869. 
Abd  and  Cain,  their  story  le. 

kted,zi.429. 

Atxrahun's  and  the  patriarchs, 
x\l  118.  all  nations  his  sons 
by  ikith,  446. 

Adieron,  a  river  of  hell,  ii. 
570. 

Adain  and  Eve,  described  ffe« 
nerally,  iv.  988.  partiealarly, 
%95.  dieir  state  or  innocence, 
SI2,  492,  738.  V.  Sll,  803. 
viii.  510.  (vide  Innocence.) 
night  orison,  iv.  7^  morn- 
ing orison,  V,  15S.  prepara- 
tions to  entei^aiB  ms  angel 
Baphael,  818.  the  table  and 
entertainment  described,  391. 
their  nuptial  bed,  iv.  708. 
mipdaki  celebimted,  viii.  510. 
parting  preoedoiff  the  tsnpta- 
taon,  iz.  885w  brasvieur  after 
ihmr  &I1,  1004.  find  tbfm- 
selves  naked,  1Q51.  make 
themselves  breeches  of  fig- 
leaiffss,  1099^  reeriminate  on. 


and  reproach,  each  other, 
1187*  hide  themselves  from 
God  (the  Son),  x.  97*  appear- 
ance before  him,  109.  repent- 
ance, 1098.  eJLpulsion  from 
Paradise,  xii.  625.  (vide  Si- 
milies.) 
Adam,  his  discourse  with  Eve 
on  the  prohibition  of  die  tree 
of  knowledge,  iv.  411.  to  her 
at  n^ht,  610.  answer  to  her 
question  about  the  nightly 
luminaries,  66O.  viewing  her 
sleeping,  v.  8.  answer  to  her 


reiaunff  her  dream,  (the  sab- 
ject  of  Satan's  first  illusive 
temptation,^  94.  to  her  weep- 
ing,  1!^.  mvites  the  mgcl 
Raphael  to  Us  bower,  &c. 
361.  discoone  with  him,  460. 
continued  on  various  snbjects, 
viii.  651.  (vide  RaphaeL)  His 
creation  and  dominion,  &c. 
over  the  creatotes,  is.  594. 
prohibited  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, vii.  54S.  viii.  382.  ac- 
count of  himself  and  ob|ects 
about  him,  &c.  on  his  cre- 
ation, t53.  of  his  first  view 
oif  the  Divxnc  Ptesence^  in- 
stationed  in  Pmdise,fte»  511. 
speedi  to  God  theiMi,  end 
OB  his  solitnde  there,  357. 
reply  to  God's  answer,  879. 
deep  on  the  fiamatiDa  of  five 
deffaribed,  451.  his  first  view 
dt  htt,  481.  naiMioBi  finr  her, 
Ml.  valediction  to  Raphael, 
644.  discoorie  widi  five  pre- 
ceding the   temptation,  (on 
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Satan's     tubtUty,     and     the 
means  to    resist  it,   &c.)  ix. 
205—984.  care  and  fears  for 
her  in  absence,   SS8.    meets 
her  returning  with  the  for-, 
bidden  fruit,   847.   soliloquy 
lamenting  her  transgression^ 
896.  resolves  to  die  with  her, 
907.  speech  to  her,  thereon, 
921 .  eats  the  forbidden  fruit, 
996.    incites    her    to    carnal 
fhiition,  (the  first  effect  of  it,) 
1011,   1016.    the  place,  &c. 
described,  1037-  after-speech 
to  her  on  their  fall  and  na- 
kedness, 1067.  another,  charg- 
ing her  as  the  aggressor,  1 1 32. 
reply  to  her  answer,  (recrimi- 
nates her  affected  self-suffici- 
ency, &C.)   1162.   answer  to 
God  (the  Son),  calling  him 
to  judgment,  x.  115.  reply  to 
him,  (accuses  Eve,)  124.  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  him, 
197.  soliloquy  thereon,  720. 
continued,    854.    widies  for 
his    dissolution,    746,     771- 
reflections    on    the    immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  &c.  782. 
repnlsory  speech  to  Eve  at- 
tempting to    consolate    him, 
B66.  relents  towards  her,  987. 
reply  to  her  (accusing  herself 
as  the  first  in  transgression,) 
947*  answer  (to  her  reply  ad- 
vising to    die  by  their  own 
hands,)   1013.    resolves    the 
contrary,  (submission  to  God*s 
will,  and  repentance,)  1028.. 
eqpeech  to  Eve  (on  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  &c.)  xi.  140.  hails 
her  the  mother  of  mankind, 
158.  speech  to  her   on    the 
omens  preceding  their  expul- 
sion horn  Paradise,  I93.  on 
the  view  of  Michael  approach- 
ing«  226.  behaviour  on  receiv- 
ing the  message,  263.  speech 
to  Michael  thereon,  295.  resig- 


nation, 370.  discourse  witb 
Michael,  discovering  to  bin 
in  vision  what  sboum  happai 
in  the  world  till  the  Bood, 
450 — 867*  discourse  with  him, 
relating  what  should  happea 
to  the  general  resurrection, 
xii.  61 — 551.  ^neral  reply  to 
him,  (resolutions  of  tutare 
obedience,  dependence  en 
God's  providence,  &c.)  552. 
(Fide Eve.  Michael.  Raphael 
Similies.) 

Adonis,  a  river  in  Sjrria,  i.  450. 

Adramelec  and  A»madai,  itJUoL 
angels,  wounded,  and  put  to 
flight,  vi.  365. 

Air  &8t  clouded  on  Adam's  fiJl, 
xi.  ]JB2. 

Allusions.     (  Fide  Similiee.) 

Amarant,  a  flower  tianaplanted 
from  Paradise  to  heaven,  in. 
352. 

Ambition  censured,  iL  482.  a 
cause  of  Satan's  fall,  iy.  86. 

Anffels  (celestial)  obey  God  of 
cnoice,  not  necessity,  y.  535. 
imbatded  against  Satan,  and 
the  fallen  angels,  vi.  15.  their 
signal  and  march,  v.  56.  signal 
to  engage,  and  engagement, 
vi.^  202.  prevail,  386.  diapo- 
sition  to  re-engage,  524b  re- 
treat, 597.  r^y  again,  «id 
renew  the  fight,  634.  their 
song  on  the  creation,  yii.  ISO, 
252,  557,  603.  on  its  dissola- 
tion  and  renovation,  x«  641. 
guardians  of  Paradise,  thor 
parade,  watches,  &c.  iy.  778, 
782,  861,  977-  y.  287.  re- 
ascent  to  heaven  on  Adam  s 
&1I,  X.  17.  appointed  to  expel 
Adam,  &c.  from  Paradise,  xi. 
127.  descent  there,  viL  20a 
post  assigned,  viii.  220.  march 
possessing  it.  and  expelling 
him,  &c.  xii.  626.  (Fide  God 
the    Father    and    3on.      $1- 
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milies. )  guardians  of  mankind^ 
IX.  152. 

Angels,  fallen,  their  after-estate, 
i.  50,  339.  numbers,  331.  v. 
743.  names,  !•  374.  various 
pursuits,  &c.  ii.  528.  loss  sup- 
plied by  man*8  creation,  iii. 
677«  embattled  against  the 
angels  celestial,  vi.  79.  en- 
gagement, 203.  defeat,  386. 
disposition  to  re-engage,  507. 
their  artillery— cannon,  &c. 
572.  prevail,  597*  entire  de- 
feat and  expulsion  from  hea- 
ven, 831 — 877.  transformed 
to  serpents,  x.  519.  further 
punished  with  an  illusion  of 
the  forbidden  fruit,  547.  both 
annually  continued,  575.  ( Fide 
Satan.  Similies.) 

Apostles,  their  mission,  &c.  xii. 
439.  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
497.  successors  (wolves,  false 
teachers,  &c.  described,)  508. 

Argument  of  the  poem,  i.  1.  ix« 
1. 

Ariel,  Arioc,  and  Ramiel,  (fallen 
angels,)  vanquished,  vi.  369* 

Ark,  its  building  by  Noah,  de- 
scribed, xi.  728.  {Vide  Noah.) 

Ark  of  the  covenant  described, 
xii.  249. 

Ashtaroth  and  Baalim,  (fallen 
angels,)  i.  422. 

Astoreth,  or  Astarte»  (a  fallen 
angel,)  i.  438. 

Author's  hymn  on  conjugal  love, 
iv.  750.  to  light,  iii.  1.  invo- 
cations, i.  6.  iii.  61.  vii.  1.  xi. 
20.  reflection,  in  prospect  of 
Adam's,  &c.  fall,  ii.  380.  on 
Satan's  premeditated  attempt, 
iv.  1.  on  Eve's  parting  with 
Adam  preceding  it,  ix.  404* 
on  their  nakedness  after  the 
fall,  1114.  on  his  tfwn  blind- 
ness, &c.  iii.  22. 

Azazel  (a  fallen  angel)  Satan's 
standard-bearer,  i.  534. 
VOL.  11. 


B. 


Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,   (fallen 

angels,)  i.  422. 
Babel,  the  city  and  tower,  buiU 

by  Nimrod,  &c.  xii.  38.  the 

confusion  of  languages  there 

described*  48« 
Baptism,  what  the  sign  of,  xii. 

442. 
Baptized,  the  Holy  Ghost  given 

primitively  to  all  such,  xii. 

497. 

Battle,  &c  between  the  celestial 
and  fallen  angcls»  (God  the 
Son  concluding  it,)  described, 
vi.  202—877.  (Vide  Angels 
Celestial,  and  Fallen.) 

Beasts,  part  of  the  sixth  day's 
creation,  described,  vii.  453. 

Beelzebub,  (a  fallen  aneel,)  i. 
79.  described,  ii.  299*  his  an- 
swer to  Satan's  first  speech 
after  their  fall,  i.  128.  to  his 
second,  272.  speech  in  coun- 
cil,  called  by  Satan  thereon, 
ii.  310.  promotes  an  attempt 
on  the  world,  345. 

Belial,  (a  fallen  angel,)  i.  290. 
described,  ii.  108.  bis  speech 
in  council,  119-  to  Satan,  on 
their  advantage  gained  in  the 
re-engagement  with  the  ce- 
lestial angels,  vi.  620. 

Birds,  part  of  the  fifth  day's 
creation,  described,  vii.  417* 

Blasts,  an  effect  of  Adam's  fall, 
X.692. 

Bridge  from  hell-gates  to  the 
world  over  Chaos,  the  work, 
^^c.  described,  x.  293. 


C. 


Cain  and  Abel,  their  story  re- 
lated, xi.  429. 

Cham's  story,  xii*  807* 
Dd 
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Chance,  the  common  notion  of 
it  exploded,  ii.  909. 

Chaos  deflcribed,  ii*  89O.  vii.  810. 
its  court,  11.  9^9*  answer  to 
Satan's  speech  there,  989. 
bounds  since  the  angels*  fall, 
the  creation,  &c.  998*  state 
before  it,  y.  577.  a  bridge 
made  over  it  from  hell-gates 
to  the  world,  at  Adam*8  fall, 
X.  282.     {Fide  Similies.) 

Charity,  its  praises.  Sic.  xii.  576 

—587. 

Chemos,  or  Peor,(a  fallen  angel,) 
i.  312,  406. 

Cherubim .  ( Vide  Angels  Celes- 
tial, &c.  Similies,) 

Church,  hirelings  in  it,  compared 
to  the  Devil  in  Paradise,  iv. 
19s. 

Cocytus,  a  river  of  bell,  ii.  579* 

Com|)arisons.     (Vide  Similies.) 

Conjugal  love,  the  praises,  &c. 
of  it,  iv.  750.  distinguished 
from  an  armour,  765.  consists 
in  reason,  not  passion,  viii. 
586.  defined,  589,  expressed 
(on  the  woman's  part)  in 
practice,  50.  in  words,  xii, 
615.  a  reciprocal  duty  of  it, 
ix.  857. 

Conjugal  obedience,  woman's 
happiness,  &c.  iv.  635. 

Conjugal  union,  the  reasons  and 
obligations  of  it,  viii.  494.  ix* 

955,  961. 

Conscience,  God*s  umpire  in 
man,  iiL  194.  the  terrors  of  it, 
iv.  23.  X.  842.  laws  to  force  it 
censured,  xii.  515.  no  infalli- 
bility agunst  it,  529* 

Constellations,  dieir  appear- 
ances, motion,  &c.  iii.  577* 

Creation,  the  universal,  described 
iii.  708.  vii.  221. 

Creatures,  animal,  in  Paradise, 
described,  iv.  340.  have  de» 
grees  of  knowledge  and  rea- 
son, viii.  369*  their  discord  an 


effect  of  Adam  a  falU  z.  707. 
entry  of  Noah's  ark,  xi.  733. 


D. 


Dagon,  (a  fallen  angel,)  L  457- 

Damned,  the  vicissitudes  of  thdr 
torments  described,  ii.  596L 

David,  his  throne  why  etenia], 
xii.  320. 

Day  and  night  in  heaven  de- 
scribed, vi.  4. 

Death  and  Sin,  their  station  at 
hell-gates  before  Adam's  fall, 
iL  648.  their  union,  x«  249. 
make  a  bridge  from  thence 
over  Chaos  to  the  world,  after 
it,  282.  meet  Satan  in  his  re- 
turn to  hell  from  thence,  386. 
their  journey  thither,  and  in- 
fluences described,  410*  ar- 
rival at  Paradise,  585.  after- 
conduct  in  the  worldy  610. 
( Vide  Similies.) 

Death  described,  ii.  666.  answer 
to  Satan  at  hell-gates,  688. 
the  son  of  Satan  and  Sin,  727. 
its  birth,  777*  answer  to  Sin 
on  Adam  8  fall,  x.  264.  to 
Sin's  speech  in  Paradise,  596. 
{Vide  Similies.) 

Death  natural,  the  caupes,  and 
variety  of  it,  described,  xL 
466—493.  more  terrible  in 
view  than  reality,  4691  of 
the  faithful,  a  sleep  to  immor- 
Ulity,  xii.  425—434.  the  gate 
of  life,  571. 

Death  eternal  considered,  X.  808. 

Deluge  universal.   {Vide  Noah.) 

Despair,  the  degrees  and  coloon 
of  it,  iv.  108. 

Devils,  why  eternally  excluded 
from  grace,  iii.  129. 

Discord  censured,  ii.  496^  daugh- 
ter of  Sin,  &c  X.  707. 

Dominion  absolute  in  man,  over 
men,  on  usurpation,  xiL  64i 
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Dreams  illusive,  &c.  their  source, 
iv.  799*  naturalji  v.  1 10.  divine, 
xii.  fill. 


E. 


Eagle,  a  bird  of  prey,  an  effect 
of  Adamrs  fall,  xi.  185. 

Earth  and  Heaven.  {Fide  Hea- 
ven and  Earth.) 

Earth,  its  general  creation  de- 
scribed, iii.  715.  vii.  231.  the 
shadow  of  heaven,  v.  574u  se- 
parated from  the  waters,  part 
of  the  third  day's  creation,  de- 

'  scribed,  vii.  S76.  the  fruits  of 
it,  &c.  813.  its  motion,  or 
of  the  heavens,  speculations 
thereon  censured,  viii.  70.  its 
praises,  ix.  99.  the  centre  of 
the  creation,  107.  destruction 
by  Noah's  flood  described,  xi. 
743.  restitution  after  it,  xii. 
859.  an  universal  P^adise  at 
the  Messiah's  coming  to  judg- 
ment, 463.     ( Vide  World.) 

Eden,  the  country  bounded,  iv. 
210. 

Eden,  the  garden  of  it.  (Fide 
Faradise.) 

Egypt,  the  phigues  of  it  de- 
scribed, xfi.  17s, 

Election  asserted,  iii.  183. 

Elements,  &e.  subsist  on  each 
other,  xi.  415. 

Enoch,  his  story  and  translation, 
xi.  664,  700. 

Eve  and  Adorn.  (Fide  Adam 
and  Eve.  Innocence.  Similies.) 

Eve  particularly  described,  cha- 
racterised, &c.  iv.  712.  V.  379* 
viii.  470,  482,  546,  596.  ix. 
386,  431,  457,  489,  A38,  60S, 
896.  answer  to  Adam's  dis- 
course on  the  prohibition  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  iv.  440. 
recounts  her  first  view  of  the 
creation,  Adam,  &c*  449>  an- 
swer to  him  at  nighty  6S5.  to 


him  waking  her,  (relates  her 
dream,  the  dubject  of  Satan's 
first  illusive  temptation,)  v.  27. 
weeping  described,  129*  at- 
tending the  entertainment  of 
Raphs^,  443.  her  formation 
from  Adam,  viii.  460.  beha- 
viour on  view  of  him,  &c.  500. 
discourse  with  him  preceding 
the  temptation,(she  prevailing 
on  her  own  sufKclency,  and 
his  fondness,)  ix.  205---384. 
answer  to  Satan  (in  the  ser- 
pent,) 552.  the  discourse  (Satan 
tempting  her  to  eat  the  for- 
bidden fruit)  continued,  732. 
soliloquy  before  her  eating  It, 
745.  plucks  and  eats,  780. 
soliloquy  after  it,  795.  reaoin- 
tion  to  tempt  Adam,  830. 
speech  to  him  thereon,  886. 
reply  to  his  answer  resolving 
to  die  with  her,  96O.  behavlonr 
thereon,  990.  gives  him  the 
^ruit,  995.  repeats  the  trans- 
gression  with  him,  1005*  is 
incited  by  him  to  carnal  fhii- 
tion,  (the  first  effect  of  it,) 
1014, 1035.  the  place,  ke,-  de- 
scribed, 1037.  answer  to  htm 
(accusing  her  asthe  aggressor) 
imputes  it  to  his  indulgence, 
1 1 42.  answer  to  God  (the  Son) 
calling  her  to  judgment,  (ac- 
cuses the  serpent,)  x.  159*  the 
sentence  pronounced  on  her, 
192.  behaviour  and  speech  to 
Adam's  repulse  of  her,  and  her 
offers  of  consolation,  (accuses 
herseff,)  909.  after-behaviour 
thereon,  937*  reply  to  his  an« 
s#er,  (advises  to  die  by  thdr 
own  hands,)  966;  to  him, 
hailing  her  the  mother  of  man* 
kind,  xL  162.  soliloquy,  la- 
menting the  threatened  expul- 
sion from  Paradise,  268.  speech 
to  him  onquitting  it,(affection, 
conjugal  resolution,  and  con- 
solation on  the  promise  of  the 
nd  2 
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CfoD,  purity  of  adoratipn  more 
acoeptable  to  him  thap  ritual^ 
iv-  736.  all  good  proceeds  from, 
and  returns  to  hinij  v.  469>  to 
be  coutempla.ted  in  th^  works 
of  the  creatiou,508.acts  imme- 
diate! vIL  1 7&  thecentre  of  hea- 
veOj  ix.  107.  his  absolute  de- 
creeSj  xi.  311.  omnipresence, 
goodness.  &c.  335.  the  fear  of 
nimi  &c.  with  Iqss  of  freedom, 
degenerates,  797,  particular 
presence,  xii.  48*  to  obey^  love, 
depend  on  his  providence,  &c. 
the  sum  of  knowledge,  557. 
and  wisdomj.  57^* 

Gospel  how  to  be  understood, 
xii.  511. 

Grace  of  God,  man  its  object, 
and  devils  eternally  excluded 
from  it,  why,  iii«  129*  man's 
long  resistance  of  it  alone  ex* 
elusive,  198.  repentance  a  fruit 
of  it,  xi.  2jS,  the  spirits  of  it, 
apd  liberty,  contorts,  xii.  5^5, 

Gratitude  exerted,  a  discharge  of 
its  debt,  iv.  55. 

Gunpowder,  guns,  &c.  the  ori- 
ginal invention  ascribed  to  the 
DevU,  vi.  478,  484.  discharge 
defcribe^^  584. 


H. 

Heaven  and  ear^h,  their  floij  re- 
novation by  fire,  xi.  898.  xii. 
547.  after-happiness  therein, 
463,  549. 

Heaven^  the  joys,  &c.  of  it  de- 
scribedj.  iii.  344.  its  gate,  501. 
v.  253.  passage  from  thence  to 
the  world,  lit  526.  its  general 
creation,  716,  visible,  tbestuihr 
of  it  how  necessary^  viii.  66. 
speculations  of  its  motions,  or 
the  earth's,  censured,  70.  how 
situated,  respecting  the  world> 
and  hell,  x.  3^0. 

Hell  described,  i.  60,  228.  ii.  587, 


618.  its  gates,  645.  first  opened 
by  Sin,  871.  how  situated,  re- 
8peeting'heaven,and  the  world, 
X.  322.  {Vide  Similies.) 

Hierarchies  of  heaven,  before  the 
revolt  of  the  fallen  angels,  de- 
scribed/v.  579- 

Hinnom,  the  valley  of,  wheace 
called  Tophet  and  Gehenosi 

1.399- 
Holy  Ghost,  its  efiusion,  &c 

at  the  creation,  viL  195.  de- 
scent, &c.  on  the  apostles,  and 
all  baptised,  xii.  485*  promised 
and  given  alike  to  all  believers, 
xii.  518. 

Hospitality,  an  incitation  to  it, 
v.  316. 

Hymn  to  light,  iii.  t.  to  God 
the  Father  and  Son,  372.  on 
conjugal  love,  iv.  750.  on  the 
creation,  vii.  180,  252,  557, 
602. 

Hypocrisy  vistUe  to  God  alone, 
iii.  682. 

Hypocrites,  Satan  the  first,  ir. 
121.  pretenders  tosupemaiunl 
purity,  &c.  744. 


I. 


Idolatry,  the  origiad  rise  of  it 
assigned,  L  364w  of  the  post- 
diluvian world,  xii.  115. 

Jealousy,  the  lover  s  hell,  v.  449- 

Immortality  of  the  soul  discussed, 
X.782. 

Innocence,  the  state  of  it  de- 
scribed, iv.  312,  49s,  738.  V. 
211,  303,  443.  viii.  40,  5ia 

Intellectual  beings,  a  faculty  of 
them,  iL  146. 

Invocations,  the  author's,  i*  6. 
iiL  51.  vii,  1.  xi.  20b 

Jove,  (a  fallen  angel,)  L  512. 

Israelites,  the  story  of  their  bond- 
age, and  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  related,  xii.  l63i  of  the 
setUement  of  their  civil  and 
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sacred  economy  in  the  wilder- 
ness, 223.  establishment  in 
Canaaoi  200.  res^son,  use,  &c. 
of  their  ritual  laws,  280.  go- 
vernment by  judges  and  kings, 
315.  captivity  in  Babylon,  335. 
return  firom  tlience,  after  dis- 
sentions,  &c.  to  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah,  &c.  $45 — ^359. 

Isb,  (a  fallen  angel,)  i.  478. 

Ithuriel,  (a  guardiani  anfel  of 
Paradise,)  iv.  788.  detebts 
Satan's  first  attempt  on  Eve 
there,  810. 


K. 

Knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the 
tree  of  it,  how  situated,  iv.  220. 
ix.  626.  described,  ix.  575. 
forbidden  to  Adam,  vii.  542. 
viii.  343.  Satan*s  encomium  of 
it,  ix.  679-  Eve's,  795,  863. 

Knowledge  (or  opinion)  the  re- 
sult of  reason  and  iiincy»  v.  100. 
widiout  restraint,  foUy,  vii. 
126.  viii.  188.  xiL  560.  of  things 
necessary,  wisdom,  viii.  192. 

Knowledge  of  future  events,  the 
desire  of  it  reprehended,  x\. 
770.  its  sum,  the  love,  fear, 
&e.  of  God,  xii.  557.  in  animal 
creatures  asserted,  viii.  369' 
{Vide  Similies.) 


L. 


Lethe,  a  river  of  hell,  described, 
ii.  582.  Medusa  the  guard  of 
it,  610. 

Leviathan  described,  i.  201. 

Lilierty,  with  the  loss  of  it,  vir- 
tue, &c.  degenerates,  xL  797- 
Adam's  fSsIl,  the  first  cause  of 
it,  xii.  82. 

Liberty,  the  same  with  reason, 
xii.  83. 


Life,  the  tree  of  it  described,  iv. 
218.  where  situated,  ix.  69* 

Life,  long,  by  temperance,  xL 
530.  the  great  rule  of  it  re- 
specting itself,  553. 

Light,  hymn  to  it,  iii.  1.  the  first 
day^s  creation,  described,  vii. 
243. 

Lightning  how  produced,  x. 
1073. 

Limbo,  or  fools'  Paradise,  where, 
ni.  495.  -^ 

Lion,  a  bisast  of  prey,  an  effect 
of  Adam's  fall,  xi.  187- 

Love,  conjugal,  its  praises,  iv. 
750.  distinguished  from  that 
of  an  amour,  763.  consists  in 
reason,  not  passion,  viii.  586. 
defined,  589*  in  spirits  celestial, 
the  expression  of  It  what,  and 
how,  o20.  smiles  the  food  of 
love,  ix.  239'  founded  in  rea« 
son,  one  end  of  human  life, 
ix.  241. 

Lucifer,  Satan  why  so  called,  x. 
425.     {Vide  Satan.) 

Lust  carnal,  the  effect  of  Adam's 
&c«fall,  ix.  1011.  the  solace  of 
it,  1042. 


M. 

Mammon,(a  fallen  angel,)  i.  678; 
his  speech  in  the  council  called 
by  Satan  after  their  tall,  ii.  229. 

Man,  fallen,  the  object  of  grace, 
why,  iii.  130.  his  lon^  resist- 
ance of  it  alone  exclusive,  198. 
redemption  proposed  by  God 
the  Father,  203.  iindertalcen 
by  God  the  Son,  227.  the  Soft's 
merits  alone  imputative  to  him, 
towards  it,  how,  290. 

Man  created  to  repair  the  loss 
of  the  fallen  angels,  iii.  667* 
ix.  143.  his  creation  (part  of 
the  sixth  day's)  described,  Vii. 
524.  dominidn  over  the  rest, 
nd4 
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5S0.  love  to  woman,  how  con- 
sistent with  his  superiority, 
▼iii.  567.  the  whole  creation 
in  little,  iz.  IO9.  angels  his 
guardians,  154.  bis  superiority 
over  the  woman  given  him  by 
God,  X.  145,  195.  pursuing 
his  appetites^  dis6gures  not 
God's  image,  but  his  own,  xi. 
515.  conformity  to  the  divine 
will,  the  true  end  of  his  crea- 
tion, xi.  603.  absolute  dominion 
over  his  brethren  (men)  an 
usurpation,  xii.  64.  given  him 
by  God  only  over  the  crea- 
tures, 67. 

Matches,  conjugal,  the  modem 
censured,  viii.  57*  respecting 
the  woman  particularly,  x.  888. 

Medusa,  the  guard  of  Lethe,  ii. 
610. 

Mercy,  God's  first  and  last  attri- 
bute, iii.  \S% 

Messiah  promised,  x.  181.  the 
promise  explained,  x.  182.  xii* 
386.  his  birth,  &c.  and  king- 
dom described,  359-  why  called 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  376. 
life  and  passion,  388.  resurrec- 
tion, and  mission  of  the  apo- 
stles, 420.  ascension,  8ic.  451. 
coming  to  judgment,  &c.  458, 
543. 

Michael  (the  Archangel)  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  celestial  army  against  the 
revolted  angels,  vi.  44.  his 
prowess,  &c.  in  the  battle, 
S50.  speech  to  Satan  encoun- 
tering him,  262.  the  combat 
described,  296.  wounds  Satan. 
320.  the  revolters  defeated, 
encamps  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, 410.  prepares  to  expel 
Adam,  &c.  from  Paradise,  xL 
126.  his  appearance,  &c.  there 
described,  238.  speech  to  Adam 
thereon,  251.  reply  to  Eve  la- 
menting the    threatened  ex- 


pulsion, M6.  to  Adam  on  the 
same  subject,  334.  diseovera 
to  him  (in  vision)  what  should 
happen   to  the  time   of  the 
fiood,  423 — 867'  the  story  of 
Cain  and   Abel,  429.   death, 
with  its  causes  and  Tariety, 
466.  the  state  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world,  (in  common,) 
556.  the  state  of  it,  (civil,  or 
in  propriety,)  638.  the  story 
of  Enoch,  664.  of  Noah,  700. 
the  flood,  738.  God's  covenant 
to  destroy  the  world  no  more 
by  water,  890.  discovers  to 
him  (relatively)  what  should 
happen    from    the    flood    to 
the  genera)  resurrection,  xii. 
6-^551,    the  patriarchal  go- 
vernment,   13.    Nimrod's  ty- 
ranny, 24.  the  building  and 
confusion  at  Babel,  SS.  the 
story  of  Cham,  101.  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  patriarchs,  113. 
of  the  Israelites'  bondage  in 
Egypt,  and  deliverance  tl^nce, 
163.  of  the  settlement  of  their 
civil  and  sacred  economy  in 
the  wilderness,  and  establish- 
ment in  Canaan,  223.  of  their 
various  ritual  laws,  their  rea- 
son, use,   &c.  280.  of  their 
government    by  judges    and 
kings,  315.  of  their  cap^ty 
in  Babylon,  335.  of  their  re- 
turn from  thence,  after-dis- 
sentions,  the  birth  and  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  345 — 371. 
of  his  life,  passion,  resurrec- 
tion, mission  of  the  apostles, 
ascension,  &c.  388—465.  of 
the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
gift  of  tongues,  miracles,  &c. 
485 — 504.  of  the  apostles*  suc- 
cessors, (false  teachers,  &c.) 
their    ambition,    innovations, 
&c.  the  effects  of  them,  and 
the  Messiah's  coming  to  judg- 
ment, 507 — 551.   his  answer 
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to  Adam's  resolution  of  fiiture 
obedience^  &c.  commends^  ad- 
vises hiniy  and  warns  him  to 
quit  Paradise,  575.  leads  him 
and  Eve  out,  637.  {Vide  Si- 
milies.) 

Mind,  the  force  of  it,  i.  954. 
discourse,  its  food,  is.  237. 

Moloch,  (a  fallen  angel,)  i.  892. 
his  speech  in  the  council  called 
by  Satan  after  their  fall,  ii.  51. 
defies  Gabriel  in  the  battle 
between  the  celestial  and  re- 
volted angels,  vu  357-  is 
wounded  by  him  and  flies, 
vi.  360. 

Moon,  supposed  inhabited  by 
translated  saints  and  middle 
spiriU,  ill.  459.  its  office,  726. 
rising  described,  iv.  606.  the 
spots  in  it,  vapours  not  yet 
consolidated  with  its  body,  v. 
418.  part  of  the  fourth  day's 
creation,  vii.  356.  receives  its 
light  from  the  sun,  375.  mo- 
tion, aspects,  379* 

Moon  and  stars,  their  courses, 
influences,  dec,  iv.66i. 

Moon  and  planets,  their  noxious 
motion,  aspects,  &c.  an  effect 
of  Adam*s  fall,  z.  656. 

Morning  in  heaven  described, 
vi.  12. 

Morning,  natural,  described,  v. 
1,20.  ix.  192.  XL  133. 

Moses  and  Aaron,  their  mission 
to  Egypt,  xii.  170. 

Mulcibcr,  (afallen  angel,)  i.  740. 


tyranny  described  and  cen- 
sured, xii.  24. 

Nisroch,  (a  fallen  angel,)  vi.  446. 
his  answer  to  Satan  in  council 
after  their  defeat  by  the  celes- 
tial angels,  vi.  451:. 

Noah,  his  reprehension  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  xi.  719, 
808.  building  the  ark,  &c.  728. 
entering  it,  with  his  family, 
the  creatures,  &c.  733.  the 
flood  described,  738,  824.  its 
abatement,  the  ark's  resting, 
&c.  841.  his  descent  from  it, 
the  appearance  of  the  rainbow, 
&c.  861. 

Noon  described,  v.  300. 


O. 


Obedience,  conjugal,  woman's 
happiness,  &c.  iv.635.  of  will, 
not  necessity,  only  acceptable 
to  God,  v.  529. 

Old  age  described,  xi.  535. 

Omens  of  Adam's  expulsion  from 
Paradise,  xi.  182. 

Opinion  (or  knowledge.)  {Fide 
Knowledge  or  opinion.) 

Orbs  celestial,  and  terrestrial, 
notions  about  their  motions, 
appearance,  &c.  doubtful,  and 
not  necessary  to  the  improve- 
ment of  happiness,  &c.  viii. 
78—178. 

Orus,  (a  fallen  angel,)  i.  478. 

Osiris,  (another,)  ibid. 


N. 


P. 


Night  in  heaven  described,  v. 
642. 

Night  and  day  in  heaven  de- 
scribed, vi.  4. 

Night  natural  described,  iv.  604» 
776.  V.  SS.  ix.  48.  at  Adam's 
fall,  X.  846. 

NimrotI  (the  first  monarch)  his 


Pandemonium  (the  court  of  hell) 
described,  i.  710.  {Vide  Si- 
milies.) 

Paradise  (or  the  garden  of  Eden) 
described,  iv.  131, 214.  v.  291. 
vii.  537.  viii.  304.  ix.  439.  the 
eastern  gate  of  it,  iv.  542. 
guarded  by  Gabriel,  549.  the 
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bow^  of  Adam  arid  Eve  there, 
iv.  690.  the  parade^  watohes, 
&c.  of  the  guardian  angels  itf 
Paradise,  it.  778,  782,  86I, 
977.  the  bill  there,  from 
whence  Michael  discovers  to 
Adam  in  vision  what  should 
happen  to  the  time  of  the 
flood,  xi.  877.  Adam  and  Eve*s 
expulsion  from  Paradise  de- 
scribed, xii«  625.  the  flaming 
sword,  &c.  guardiBg  the  east 
gate  of  it,  632.  the  seat  of  it 
destroyed  by  Noah's  flood,  xt. 
829*    (  Vide  Shnilies.) 

Passions  inordinate,  an  effect  of 
Adam's  fall,  ix.  112a 

Patriarchal  government,  from 
the  flood  to  Nimrod's  tyranny, 
xii.  18. 

Patriarchs,  (Abraham's,  &c.)their 
story  relfltted,  xii.  118. 

Peace,  the  corruptions  ol  it  equal 
to  die  wastes  of  war,  xi.  788. 

Peor  or  Chemos,  (a  fallen  angel,) 
i.  412. 

Persecution  in  matters  spiritual, 
the  rise  of  it,  xii  508-^533. 
its  efiects>  538. 

Phlegethon^  (a  river  of  hell,)  ii. 
580. 

Plagues  of  Egypt  described,  xii. 
178. 

PlaacU  and  moon,  their  noxious 
motions,  aspects,  &c.  an  effisct 
of  Adam's  fall,  x.  656. 

Pleasuxea  sensual  censured,  xi. 
608. 

Poles,  north  and  south,  perpetual 
day  under  both,  but  for  Adam's 
fall,  X.  668,  680. 

Prayer,  the  efficacy  of  its  spirit, 
xi;  5,  14,  146.  unavailable 
against  God's  absolute  decrees, 
811. 

Predestination  defined,  iii.  111. 

Priests  occasion  the  first  dissen- 
siod  in  the  Jewish  church  and 
state,  xii.  853. 

Prosopopoeia,  on   Eve's    eating 


the  fbrbiddeh  fruity  tx.  7852.  00 
Adam's,  lOOa 


K 


Rainbow,  its  first  sppewnaee 
after  Noah's  flood,  xi.  865. 
sign  of  God's  coTenant  to 
destroy  the  world  no  more  by 
water,  895. 

Ramiel,  Ariel,  and  Arioc^  (fiHen 
angels,)  vanquished,  ▼!.  S69. 

Raphael  (the  Archangel},  his 
deecent  to  Paradise  to  warn 
Adam  against  his  fall,  ▼.  247- 
his  person  described,  276L  an- 
swer to  Adam'a  invitation  to 
his  bower,  and  entertainment 
there,  371  #  404.  salotation  of 
£ye,  888*  discourse  with  Adam 
on  various  subjects,  v.  468.  lo 

.  viii.  65 1 .  on  the  peifbction,  va- 
riety, and  gradual  economy  of 
the  creation,  v.  468 — 543.  on 
obedience,  as  a  duty  of  choice, 
not  necessity,  520 — 548.  on  the 
revolt  and  defeat  of  the  falien 
angds,577— -897*  thenoe  wains 
him  against  Satan's  tempta- 
tions, vi.  898.  vanquishes  As- 
madai,  and  puts  him  to  flighty 
863.  on  the  creation,  &c  vii. 
Ill — 640.  on  the  motion,  ap- 
pearances, and  influencea  of 
the   celestial    and    terrestrial 
bodies,  viii.  15 — 17B.  reply  to 
Adam's    account   of    himaelf 
on  his  creation,  &c  560.  re- 
ply to  his  question  concerning 
love,  and  the  expression  of  it 
in  spirits  celestial,  630.  advice 
to  Adam  at  parting,  and  re-  • 
ascent  to  heaven,  ^0.    {Ftde 
Siroilies.) 

Reason,  and  free-will,  the  same, 
iv.  95, 108.  ix.  850.  the  chief 
faculty  of  the  soul,  v.  100.  the 
being  of  the  soul,  discursive 
of  men,  intuitive  of  angels, 
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486*  in  animal  creaturet,  viii. 
369.  the  law  of  nature,  ix.  653. 
oorrelatire  with  liberty^  xii.  83. 
with  virtue^  97. 
Redemption  of  man,  proposed 
by  God  the  Father,  iii.  208. 
undertaken  by  God  the  Son, 

227. 
Repentance,  the  grace  of  God,  iii. 

185*  sincere    endeavours  to- 

"wards  it  acceptable,  I9I.  an 

act  of  it,  X.  1086.  its  efficacy, 

xi.  22. 
Reprobation,  the  state  of  It,  iii. 

198. 
Reptiles,  part  of  the  sixth  day*s 

creation,  described,  vii.  475. 
Revolt,  and  defeat  of  the  fallen 

angels,  v.  577*  to  vi.  892. 
Riaimon,  (a  fallen  angel,)  i.  467. 


S. 


Sabbath,  its  institution,  the 
seventh,  after  the  six  days' 
creation ,  vii.  58 1  .the  solemnity 
of  it  described,  594. 

Salvation,  not  only  to  the  sons 
of  Abraham's  loins,  but  his 
faith,  xii.  449. 

Satan,  (the  prince  of  the  fallen 
angels,)  his  fall  from  heaven, 
L  34.  why  so  called,  i.  81.  v. 
657.  speech  to  Beelzebub,  after 
their  fall,  i.  84.  reply  to  Beelee- 
bub's  answer,  157*  ascent  from 
hell,  192.  his  stature,  looks,  &c. 
described,  193.  iv.  985.  v.  7d& 
speech  to  Beelsebub  thereon,  L 
242.  his  shield  described,  284. 
his  spear,  292.  speech  to  the 
oth^r  fallen  angels,  315.  his 
standard  described,531 .  speech 
to  the  fallen  angels  reimbatUed, 
GZ2.  calls  a  council,  752.  speech 
to  them  in  council,  ii.  1 1.  un- 
dertakes an  attempt  on  the 
world,  (the  result  of  it,)  430, 
465.  ascent  to  the  gates  of  hell. 


62  9»  speech  toDeath  tbere,Ml. 
the  father  of  Sin,  and  Death, 
727.  answer  to  Sin's  speech, 
737.  to  her  reply,  817-  flight 
into  Chaos,  917*  arrival  at  the 
court  of  Chaos,  951.  speech 
there,  96B.  brought  Sin  and 
Death  first  into    the    world, 
1024.  ascent  to  light,  &c  1034. 
alights  on  the  convex  of  the 
world's  outermost  orb,  iii.  418. 
view  of  the  world  from  the  first 
step  to  heaven  gate,  540.  de- 
scent to  it  described,  561 .  stops 
at  the  sun,588.  discovers  Uriel, 
the  angel  of  it,  there,  621. 
transforms  himself  to  a  cherub, 
634.  speech    to    Uriel,  654. 
deceives  him,  681.  is  directed 
by  him  to  the  world,  724.  and 
Paradise,    733.     alights    on 
mount  Niphates,  739-  solilo- 
quy, contenoplating  the  sun, 
iv.  32.  the  first  hypocrite,  121. 
arrives  at  Paradise,  131.  sits 
on  the  trise  of  life,  194.  solilo- 
quy on  view  of  Adam  and  £ve 
in    Paradise,    SBS*    descends 
from  ^e  tree  of  life,  and  as- 
sumes several  animal  shapes, 
395.  listens  to  Adam's  dis- 
course with  Eve,  on    God's 
pohibition    of    the    tree    of 
Knowledge,  408.  soliloquj  on 
the  subject  of  it,  505.  resolves 
thence  to  tempt  them  to  dis- 
obedience, 512.  first  attempt 
in  the  assumed  shape  of  atoad, . 
on  Eve  asleep,  799-  answer  to 
Ithuriel  and^Zephoo,  repre- 
hending  him   thereon,    827* 
reply  to  their  answer,  854. 
answer  to  Gabrid,  886*  reply 
to  his  answer,  925.  to  another, 
968.  the  inauguration  of  God 
the  Son,  the  occasion  of  his 
revolt,  V.  657-  speech  to  the 
next  subc»*dinate  angel  of  his 
party  thereon,  673.  &e  seat  of 
his  hierarchy  before  his  fall. 
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described,  756.  speech  to  the 
angels  oF  his  hierarchy  thereon, 
772.  replj  to  Abdiers  answer, 
on  his  speech  to  the  hierarchs 
of  his  party^  853.  his  army  de- 
scribed, vi.  79.  his  port,  and 
post  there,  cjg.  answer  to  Ab- 
diel's  reply,  150.  battle  be- 
tween his  and  the  celestial 
army,  described.  205 — SS5.  his 
prowess  in  the  battle^  246. 
encounters  Michael,  253.  an- 
swer to  Michael's  speech  there- 
on, 281.  the  combat  described, 
296.  wounded  by  him,  320. 
carried  off,  335.  his  army  de- 
feated, 886.  retreats,  and  calls 
a  council,  414.  speech  in 
council,  418.  reply  to  Nisroch 
there,  469'  gives  the  word  for 
renewing  the  battle,  458.  re- 
newed by  his  army,  and  the 
aecond  battle  described,  569, 
670.  speech  on  the  celestial 
army's  retreat,  6O8.  his  army's 
entire  defeat  and  expulsion 
from  heaven  described,  831  — 
877-  returns  from  compassing 
the  earth  to  Paradise  by  night, 
in  a  mist,  in  order  to  his  tempt- 
ation, ix.  53.  his  circuit,  &c. 
described,  62.  soliloquy  there- 
on, 99.  enters  the  serpent, 
182.  view  (in  that  shape)  of 
Eve,  424.  soliloquy  thereon, 
473.  behaviour  to  her,  523. 
speech  to  her,  532.  reply  to  her 
answer,  507-  the  discourse  (his 
temptation  of  Eve  to  eat  the 
forbidden  fruit)  ei)ntinued,732. 
leaves  her  after  eating  it,  784. 
his  sentence  thereon  (virtually) 
pronounced  by  God  the  Son, 
X.  171.  returns  to  hell  to  avoid 
his  presence  in  Paradise,  337- 
meets  Sin  «ind  Death  upon 
their  journey  to  the  world  on 
Adam's,  &c.  fall,  345.  answer 
to  Sin's  speech,  383,  parts  with 
*hem,  410.  ascends  his  throne 


at  Pandemoniunt),  443. 
to  the  fallen  angels 
there,  459.  applauded 
hiss,  504.  he  and  tliey 
formed  to  serpents,  510. 
ther  punished  ivith  an  if 
of  thefbrhiddeo  fruit,  549.1 
annually  continued,  575. 
self  (the  serpent)  dragged] 
chains  at  the  ascension  of 
Messiah,  xiL  453.  dissol 
(with  the  world)  at  his  coi 
to  judgment^  545,     (Vide 
milies.) 

Saturn,  (a  fallen  ang^I,)  u  51&I 

Scriptures  how  to  be  undi 
xii.  511. 

Seasons,  their  chan^^, 
ing  each  clime,   an   effect 
Adam*8  fall,  x.  677- 

Serpent  described,  ix.  182.  after 
entered  by  Satan,  49S>  ^ 
8entence(formally)  pronouncd 
by  God  the  Son,  as  the  as- 
sumed tempter  of  Eve,  x.  1^, 
175.     (FufeSiniilies.) 

Sidereal  blasts,  &c.  an  efiect  of 
Adam*s  fall,  x.  G92. 

Similies. 

Adam  and  Eve,  after  their  fidl— 
to  the  Americans,  at  first  seen 
by  Columbus,  ix.  1115.  their 
repentance — to  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha's  address  to  restore 
human  race  after  their  flood, 
xi.  8. 

Adam  car^sing  Eve — to  Jupiter 
with  Juno  (May-showers,)  iv. 
499.  his  address  to  her  sleep- 
i  ng — to  Zephyrus  breathing  on 
Flora,  V.  15.  bower — to  Po- 
mona's arbour,  377.  desires  to 
know  the  story  of  the  creation, 
prior  to  his  own — to  thirst 
unallayed,  increasing,  vii.  66, 
awaked  after  carnal  fruition, 
the  first  effect  of  his  fall —  to 
Samson  shorn  by  Dalilah,  ix. 
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KfoBas  1059.  sorrow  on  the  vision  of 
bHaz  Noah'fl  flood — to  a  father's 
1^  gj^  mourning  his  children  all  de- 
Oiku  ^^^y^  ^^  ^^  y'lew  at  once,  xi. 
tojBt  760. 

ff^JAngelfl  celestial^  the  spears  (oi 
ff^^i  the  guardians  of  Paradise) — to 

,  !▼.  980.  their  march  against 

7^    Satan's  army — to  that  of  the 

.  ^     birds  in   Paradise  to  re(:eive 

.J      th^ir  names  from  Adam,  vi. 

^    72.    their  hallelujahs—to  the 

°^*     sound  of  seas,  x.  642.    (ap- 

pointed  to  expel  Adam,  &c. 

"®^     from  Paradise) — their  faces  to 

'^*     a  double  Janus  (four,)  xi.  128. 

their  eyes — to  those  of  Argus, 

das^      I2g.  their  appearance  there — 

^'       to  the    aogels  appearing   to 

^^'        Jacob  in  Mahanaim,  213.  to 

^^^       those  in  Dothan  against  the 

^       king  of  Assyria,  216.    their 

^*''      .motion — to  an  evening  mist, 

S»"       xii.  628. 

'f^'  Angels  fallen  (or  infernal) — to 
^  autumnal  leaves,  i.  1SO2.  to 
!( '  floating  sea-sedge  after  a  storm, 
^  304.  rousing  at  Satan's  com- 
mand— to  centinels  waking 
I  from  sleep  on  duty,  331.  im- 

battling  against  the  angels  ce- 
fS  lestial — to  the  Egyptian  plague 
r  of  locusts,  338.  to  the  irrup- 

^         tions    of  the    northern   bar- 
Ef  barians,  351.  their  disposition 

I  to   engage — to    that    of  the 

r  heroes  of  antiquity,  549.  with 

them—the  greatest  armies  in 
all  ages  since  the  creation; — 
pigmies,  573.  themselves — to 
oaks  or  pines  blasted,  6X2.  their 
searching,  &c.for  the  materials 
of  Pandemonium— ^to  pioneers 
intrenching,  &c.  675.  their 
manner  of  raising  it — to  the 
wind  of  an  organ,  705.  as- 
sembling thereat — to  bees,768. 
to  pigmies,  780.    to  fairies. 


781.  their  af^anse  of  Mam- 
mon's speech  in  council — to 
the  hollow  wind  after  a  storm, 
ii.  285.  their  rising  from  coun- 
cil— to  thunder  afar  o£f,  4  76. 
their  pleasure  on  the  result — 
to  the  evening  sun  after  a  foul 
day,  488.  their  after  various 
pursuits,  passions,  &c. — to  the 
Olympic,  or  Pythian  games, 
530.  to  the  phoenomena  of 
armies  in  the  clouds,  533.  to 
Hercules  on  CEta,  543.  their 
numbers  composing  Satan's 
army  against  the  celestials — to 
the  stars,  v.  745.  to  tl]e  dew 
drops,  746.  their  applause  of 
Satan's  reply  to  Abdiel — to  the 
sound  of  deep  waters,  872. 
thronged  together  after  their 
entire  defeat  by  God  the  Son — 
to  a  herd  of  goats,  vi.  856.  their 
retreat  to  Pandemonium  from 
the  frontiers  of  hell,  during 
Satan's  expedition  to  the  world 
—to  the  Tartars'  flight  before 
tije  Russ — and  the  Persian 
from  the  Turk — wasting  the 
intermediate  country,  x.  431. 
transformation  to  serpents — to 
those  sprung  from  the  gorgon*8 
blood,  &c.  526.  their  appear- 
ance on  the  tree  illusive  of  the 
forbidden  fruit — to  the  snaky 
hair  of  Megara  (one  of  the 
furies,)  558.  the  fruit — to  the 
apples  of  Sodom,  56l. 

Chaos.  Atoms,  their  motion — to 
the  Libyan  quicksands,  ii.  900. 
confusion  there — to  storming 
a  town,  920.  to  heaven  and 
earth  (supposed)  falling,  &c. 
924. 

Death,  and  Sin,  their  making  a 
bridge  over  Chaos  to  the  world 
— to  polar  wind^,  driving  the 
ice  together  in  the  (supposed) 
north-east  jMissage,  x.  289*  the 
work— to  Neptune's  fixing  the 
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Ule  of  I>ekM>  S9S.  to  Xerxes 
making  a  bridge  over  the 
Hellespontj  306. 

Death's  instinct  of  Adam*s  fall — 
to  the  flight  of  birds  of  prey  to 
a  field  of  battle^  x.  S73.  his  and 
Satan's  frowns  on  each  other 
— to  twothnnder  clouds  meet- 
ing, ii.  714. 

£ve — ^hor  hair — to  the  vine's 
tendrils,  iv.  305.  her  looks— to 
the  first  blush  of  morning,  v. 
I92i  herself — to  Pandora,  iv. 
713.  to  a  wood-nymph,  or 
Veous,  v.  d79«  to  a  Dryad, 
or  Delia  (Diana,)  ix.  387*  to 
Pales  or  Pomona,  393.  to  Ceres, 
395.  her  temptation  by  Satan 
— ^alluded  to  by  the  story  of 
0|)hion  and  Euryoome,  x.  578. 

Flaming  sword  in  Paradise,  on 
Adam's  and  Eve's  expulsion 
thence — to  a  comet,  xii.  632* 
its  heat,  &c. — ^to  the  Libyan 
air,  634. 

Hell — to  mount  J^itna  (in  Sicily,) 
i.  230.  to  the  bog  or  lake 
Serbonis  (in  Palestine,)  ii.  592. 

Knowledge,  the  desires  of  it — to 
a  thirst  unaUayed,  increaaing, 
vii.  66. 

Michael,  his  combat  with  Satan 
-—to  two  planets  (the  frame 
of  natare,  supposed,  dissolved) 
rushing  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  vi.  310.  appearanee  to 
expel  Adam,  &c.  from  Paradise 
— to  a  man  in  a  military  rest, 
&e.  xi.  S39. 

Pandemonium  (or  the  court  of 
hell)  its  sudden  rise— to  an 
exhalation,  L  710 

Paradise,  the  air  of  it— to  the 
effluvia  firom  Arabia  Felix,  at 
sea,  iv.  159.  itself — to  the 
field  of  Enna  (in  Sicily,)  268. 
to  'the  grove  of  Daphne,  &c. 
(in  Tbessaly,)  272.  to  the  isle 
of  Nysa,  (where  Bacchus  was 


brought  up,)  275.  to  xnoant 
Amara  (in  Ethiopia),  280.  to 
the  gardens  of  Adonis,  ix.  439. 
of  Acinous,  440.  of  Sc^onaoii, 
442. 

Raphael,  his  view  of  the  worid  io 
his  descent  from  hcaveo  to 
Paradise — to  thst  of  the  moooi 
through  an  optic  glaaa,  ▼.  1261. 
of  Delos  or  Samos  fitMn  the 
Cydades  (isles),  v.  264.  bimaelf 
— to  a  phoenix,  271-  to  Mer- 
cury, 285. 

Satan — to  Briareus,  Typhoo,  and 
the  Leviathan,  i.  1S^>  ^i-   to 
the  sun  rising  in  a  mist.  594* 
in  eclipse,  59iS.  to  the  longest 
train  of  a  eomet,  ii.  707-    to 
mount  Teneriff  or  Atlaa,  iv. 
985.  his  shield — ^to  the  UMOoa, 
i.  284.  his  spear— ^to  a  mast, 
292.  his  standard— to  a  meteor, 
337.  the  phoenomenofn  of  his 
ascent  to  hell*gates — ^to  a  fleet 
in  the  offing,  ii.  636.  h]s»  and 
Death's  frowns  on  each  other 
•—to  two  thunder-clouds  meet- 
iBg>  714.  flight  to  the  court  of 
Chaos-^o  a  griffin's  in   the 
wilderness,  943.  towards  hea- 
ven—to   (the     ship)     Argo 
through  the    Thracian  fios- 
phorus,  i.  1016.  to  Ulysaes's 
voyage  between  Scylla   and 
Chaiybdis,  ii.  IOI9.  arrival  at 
light,     &C.— to    a    weather- 
beaten  vessel   towards  port, 
1043.   on  the  convex  of  the 
world's  outermost  orb— to  a 
vulture  seeking  his  prey,  iii 
431.  first  view  of  the  world — 
.to  a  seoufs  casual  prospect 
(after  a  dangerous  journey)  of 
a  new  country  or  ci^,  54S. 
of  the    stars'   orbs— ^   the 
Hesperian  gardens,  &c  568. 
appearance  in  the  sun's  oib 
—to  a  spot  in    it    difiering 
from  all  astronomical  observ- 
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atioDS,  688.  meditation  on  hit 
intended  attempt  on  the  world 
— ^to  a  ^Q  recoiliogj  iv.  I4k 
in  Paradise — toawolfpreyin|p 
onafold»183.  to  a  thief  break- 
ing in  at  a  house  top,  &c.  188. 
to  a  tyger  in  view  of  a  brace 
of  fawns^  408.  detected  by 
Ithariel  there — ^to  gunpowder 
taking  fire^  814.  reprehended 
by  Zephon—- to  a  steed  reine<l> 
in  afrety857*  his  army  against 
the  celestials  in  number->-to 
the  starsjt  ▼.  745.  to  the  dew 
drops^  746.  their  applause  of 
his  reply  to  Abdiel — to  the 
sound  of  deep  waters,  vi.  872% 
himself  recoiling  on  a  blow 
received  from  Michael — ^to  a 
mountain  sinking  by  an  earth* 
quake,  198.  his  combat  with 
Michael — to  two  planets  (the 
frame  of  nature,  supposed,  dis* 
solved)  rushing  in  opposition 
to  each  other,  310.  view  (in 

.  the  serpent)  of  Paradise  and 
Eve  there — to  a  citizen's 
taking  the  air  in  the  country 
from  his  home  confinement, 
ix,  445.  shape  (transformed  to 
a  serpent)  on  his  return  to  hell 
after  the  temptation — ^to  the 
serpent  P^hon,  x.  599.  ^^ 
tempting  Eve— -alluded  to  by 
the  story  of  Ophion  and  fiiiry- 
oome,  578. 

Serpent,  that  entered  by  Satan 
—to  those  Uermione  and  Cad* 
mus  were  transformed  to,  ix. 
504.  to  that  assumed  by  JES" 
cul^p^uB,  506.  to  those  by 
Jupiter  Ammon  and  Capitoli- 
nus,  508«  his  motion,  wreath* 
ings,  &c.— >to  the  working  of 
a  ship  in  shifting  winds,  &c. 
518.  his  crest  (preceding  Eve 
to  the  forbidden  tree)— to  an 
exhalation  flamine  (Will  i'th* 
wisp,)  684,  bis  address  intro- 
ducing the  temptation— to  that 


of  an  orator  of  the  Athenian  or 
Roman  commonwealths,  670. 

Sin,  her  middle  parts — to  the 
(supposed)  dog»  of  Scylla,  ii. 
659.  of  the  ni^t  hag,  66/^ 

Spears— 4o  ears  of  com  ripe  for 
reaping,  iv.  980. 

Stars,  their  orbs — ^to  the  Hespe- 
rian gardens,  &c.  iii  568. 

Sun,  his  course  turned  at  Adam's, 
&c.  eating  the  forbidden  fruit 
—as  at  the  banquet ,  of  Thy- 
estes,  X.  688. 

UrieU  his  descent  fsom  the  sun 
on  Paradise — to  a  shooting 
star.  iv.  556. 

Waters,  their  flux  into  seas,  &c. 
oil  the  creation— ^to  drops  on 
dust,  vii.  290.  to  armies  form- 
ing themselves  on  sound  of 
trumpet,  294. 

Sin  and  Death.  (Fide  Death 
and  Sin.) 

Sin  described,  ii.  650.  her  speech 
to  Satan,  and  Death,  at  hell 
gates,  7St7'  reply  to  Satan,  747- 
her  birth,  75S.  reply  to  his 
answer,  850.  opens  hell  gates 
to  him,  871*  speech  to  Death 
on  Adams  fidl,  x.  235.  to 
Satan,  (meeting  him  returning 
to  hell,)  on  her  and  Death's 
journey  to  the  world  after  it, 
854.  to  Death  on  their  arrival 
at  Paradise,  691.  reply  to 
Death's  answer,  6I)S.  {Fide 
Similies.) 

Sin,  original,  lust  carnal  the  first 
effect  of  it,  ix*  101 1.  its  sokce, 
1042. 

Slavery,  original  of  it  the  inor- 
dinancyof  the  passions,  xii.  86. 
the  justice  of  it,  as  conse- 
quential on  deviating  from 
virtue,  &c.  97. 

Soul,  its  faculties,  v.  100.  its 
immortality  discussed,  x«  782. 

Spirits,  their  essence,  and  power> 
i.  423,  789.  their  invisible  ex- 
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istence  on  earthy  iv.  677*  the 
elect,  their  h3nnii  to  Ged  the 
Father,  and  Son,  iii.  373. 
material«&c.  foculties  in  spiriu, 
V.  404,  433.  vital,  animal,  and 
intellectual  spirits  progressive 
from  material  nutrition,  v. 
482.  their  existence  in  life,  in- 
tellect, shape,  &c.  defined,  vi. 

Spring  perpetual  within  the 
tropics,  but  for  Adam*8  fall, 
X.  678. 

Stars,  their  places,  appearances, 
&c.  iii.  505.  fed  by  the  air, 
V.  417*  part  of  the  fourth  day's 
creation,  vii.  S57-  receive  their 
light  from  the  sun,  864.  {Vide 
Similies.) 

Stars,  and  nK>on,  their  courses, 
influences,  &c.  iv.  661. 

Storms,  &c.  an  effect  of  Adam*s 
fall,  xi.  695. 

Styx,  a  river  of  hell,  ii.  577- 

Sun,  its  appearance,  place,  and 
power,  iii.  571*  brightness  de- 
scribed, 591.  orb  fed  by  ex- 
halations/rom  the  grosser,  v. 
423.  part  of  the  fourth  day's 
creation,  vii.  354.  the  fountain 
of  light,  864.  setting  described, 
iv.  352,  539,  590.  viii.  680.  x. 
99.  its  annual  course,  produc- 
ing intense  beat  and  cold,  an 
effect  of  Adam's  fall,  651.  its 
oblique  motion  from  the  equi- 
noctial, from  the  same  cause, 
671.     (Fide  Similies.) 


T. 


Teachers  (false)  of  the  Christian 

religion  described,  xii.  508. 
Temperance,  the  effect  of  it  long 

life,  xi.  530. 
Thammuz  or  Adonis,  (a  fallen 

angel,)  i.  446. 
Thunder,  an   effect  of  Adam's 

fall,  x.  666. 


Time,  respecting  eternity,  de- 
fined, V.  580. 

Titan,  (a  fallen  angel,)  L  510. 

Tradition  censured,  xiL  511, 

Tree  of  life.  (Vide  Life.)  of 
knowledge.  ( Vide  Knowledge.) 

Truth,  suffering  for  it,  fortitude 
&c.  xii.  569. 

'I^ranny,Nimrod  s  described,  and 
censured,  xii.  24.  origin  of  it, 
the  inordinancy  of  the  passions, 
86.  no  excuse  of  the  tyrant 
(though  just  in  consequence 
of  the  subject,)  95. 

Tyrants,  their  plea  for  conquest, 
&c.  compared  with  Satan*s  first 

-    attempt  on  man,  iv.  89O. 

Twilight  described,  iv.  598. 


V. 


Vacuity,  God*s  omnipresence  an 
argument  against  it,  vii.  I68. 

Valour,  (or  heroic  virtue,)  the 
common  notion  of  it  censured, 
xi.  688. 

Virtue,  Sec.  with  loss  of  freedom 
«legenerates,  xi.  797-  reason, 
and  virtue,  the  same,  xii.  9^ 

Union  conjugal.  (  Vide  Conjugal 
union.) 

Uriel  (the  angel  of  the  suO|)  iii. 
622.  his  answer  to  Satan,  694. 
directs  him  to  the  world,  724. 
and  Paradise,  788.  descends 
thither  himself,  and  informs 
Gabriel  of  Satan's  predesoent, 
iv.  555, 561.  encounters  Adra- 
melec,  (a  fallen  angel,)wound8, 
and  puts  him  to  flight,  vi.  363* 
(  Vide  Similies.) 

Uzziel,  (a  guardian  angel  of 
Paradise,)  iv.  782« 


W. 

War,  property  the   original  of 
it,  xi.  688.    the    corruptions 
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of  peace  equal  to  its  westes, 
783. 

'Waters  separated  fh>ai  the  earthy 
part  of  the  third  day*8  creation, 
viL282.  (FufeSimilies.) 

Wife,  her  duty  in  danger,  difl* 
tress,  &c.  ix.  267.  xi.  290. 

Wind,  the  tempestuoas  power  of 
it,  an  efiect  of  Adam's  fall,  z. 
664,,  695. 

Wisdom,  the  sum  of  it,  the  love, 
&c.  of  God,  xii.  575. 

Wolves,  (or  false  teachers,)  the 
apostles'  successors,  described, 
xii.  507. 

Woman,  conjugal  obedience  her 
happiness,  &c.  iv.  635.  man's 
love  towards  her,  bow  con- 
sistent with  his  superiority, 
viii.  567*  two  of  her  loveliest 
qualities,  ix.  232.  the  effect  of 
leaving  her  to  her  own  will, 
1182.  his  superiority  over  her 
given  him  by  God,  X.  145,  195. 
a  novelty,  defect  of  nature, 
&c.  (sarcastically,)  888.  the 
advantage  of  her  social,  over 
her  artificial  accomplishmenls. 


xi.  6i4f.  every  way  the  cause 
of  man  8  misery,(sarca8ticaUy,) 
632. 

Works,  with  faith  in  Christ, 
eternal  life,  xiL  420. 

World,  the  convex  of  its  outer- 
most orb  described,  ilL  418. 
by  whom  possessed,  (sarcas- 
tically,) 444, 463.  the  creation 
of  the  world,  committed  by 
God  the  Father,  to  God  the 
Son,  vii.  163.  described,  218. 
situation  of  it,  respecting  hea- 
ven and  hell,  x.  32a  (Vide 
Earth.) 


Z. 


Zephon,  (a  guardian  angel 
of  Paradise,)  iv«  783.  repre- 
hends Satan's  first  attempt  on 
Eve  there,  823.  reply  to  his 
answer,  834. 

Zophiel  (a  cherub,)  vi.  535.  alarms 
the  celestial  army,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Satan's  to  renew  the 
battle»  537. 
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Aaron,  xh.  170. 

Aaron's,  iii.  598. 

Abaodon,  vi.  494. 

Abandon'd,  ▼!.  1S4.  z.  717. 

Abarim,  i.  408. 

AbaBh'd,  i.  331.  iv.  846.yiii.  595. 

ix.  1065.  X.  161. 
Abassin,  iv.  280. 
Abated,  xL  841. 
Abbana>  i.  469. 
Abdiel,  v.  805, 896.  vi.  Ill,  171> 

369* 
Abhor,  iv.  Sgii.  v.  ISO.  xi.  686. 
Abhonred,  iL  87  >  577* 
Abhorr'd,  iL  659.  vL  607. 
Abhorr'st,  xii.  79- 
Abide,  L  385.  iv.  87-  ▼.  6O9. 
Abides,  iiL  388.  xi.  292. 
Abject,  i.  312,  392.  ix.  573.  xi. 

520. 
Abjure,  viii.  480. 
Able,  iiL  211.  iv.  155.  v.  70.  x. 

819>  950.  xii.  491. 
Abode,  iiL  784.  iv.  939.  viL  553. 
Abolish,  u.  370.  iiL  l63.  ix.947. 
Abolish'd,  ti.  93. 
Abominable,  IL  626.  x.  465. 
Abominations,  i.  389. 
Abortive,  iL  441.  iii.  456.  xL  769. 
Abound,  vi.  502.  xii.  478. 
Abounded,  iii.  312. 
Abounds,  iiL  312. 
Abraham,  xiL  1 52, 260, 268, 273, 

328. 
Abraham's,  xii.  447,  449. 


Abrupt,  ii.  409* 

Absence,  v.  110.  vii.  107.  ix.248, 

294,861. 
Absent,  iii.  261.  viii.  29.  x.  82. 
Absents,  ix.  572.  x.  108. 

Absolve,  iiL  291.x.  829. 

Absolved,  vii.  94. 

Absolute,  iL  560.  iii.  115.  iv.301. 

viiL  421,  547.  X.  483.  xi.  311. 

xii.  68. 
Absolutely,  ix.  1156. 
Abstoin,  iv.  748.  vii.  120.  x.  657, 

99s. 
Abstain  d,  ix.  1022. 
Abstinence,  ix.  924. 
Abstract,  viii.  462. 
Abstracted,  ix*  463. 
Abstruse,  viii.  40. 
Abstrusest,  v.  712* 
Abundance,  iv.  730.  v.  315.  ix. 

620. 
Abundance,  v.  7S.  vii.  388. 
*  Abundantly,  viii.  220. 
Abuse,  iv.  204.  v.  800. 
Abus'd,  L  479- 
Abyss,  L  21,  658.  ii.  405,  518, 

910,  917,  956,  960,  1027.  iL 

83,  936.  vii.  211,  234.  x.  314, 

371.  476,  842.  xiL  655. 
Acanthus,  iv.  696. 
Accaron,  L  466. 
Accent,  iLll8.  ix.  321. 
Accept,  ii.  58,  425,  452.  in.  302. 

iv.  380.  ix.  629.  X.  758.  xi.  37« 

505. 
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Acceptable^  x*  139,  S^^- 
Acceptaace,  v.  531.  ▼iii.  435.  x. 

972.  xi.  457.  xii.  305. 
Accepted^   v.  465.  vi.  804.  xi. 

46. 
Access,  i.  761.  ii.  ISO.  i¥.  137.  Ix. 

310>  511,  810.  xii.  239- 
Accessible,  iv«  546. 
Accessories,  x.  530, 
Acclaim,    ii.    500.    ill.    397.  •  x. 

455. 
Acclamation,  y'lu  558- 
Acclamations,  tI.  23. 
Accompanied,  iv.  600.  v.  35%  viii. 

428.  X.  88,  848. 
Accompli8h*d,  iii.  160.  iv.  i660. 
'  vii..550. 

Accomplishing,  xii.  567* 
Aceord^  ii.  36. 
Accord,  .(verb,)  ii.  503. 
Accost,  iv.  822. 
Accosts,  iii.  653* 
Account,  iiL  238.  iv.  235,  622, 

,841.  vi.  726.  X.  501. 
Accountable,  ii.  255.  x«  29. 
Accurs'd,  ii.  1055.  iv.  69-  v*  877. 

vi.  850.  X.  l68i  175,  465,  723. 

xii.  413. 
Accusation,  ix.  1187* 
Accuse,  iii.  1 12.  iv.  67*  viiL  56l. 

ix.1186.  X.  127..xiL37« 
Accus'd,  X.  164,  85i. 
Accuser,  iv.  10.  ix.  Il82. 
AccustomM,  iv*  779.  xi.  285. 

.Ach^Qn,.v.  ^78.   , . 

Achieve,  xii.  234. 

Achieved,  ii;  21,  369,723.'x.  36^, 

469.  xi.  693>  792. 
Achteving^.ix.  696. 
Achilles,  ix.  15. 

Acknowledge,  V.  I72.  vii.  512. 
]    yiit  574.  xii.  573. 
Acknowledg'd,  iv.  956.  x.  936. 

xi.  6j,2. 
Acquaint,  x.  3^5, 
Acquittance,  x.  53* 
Acquitted j  X.  827* 
Act,  it.  109,  363.  iv.'  94.  ix.  190, 

668,  674.  X.  I.  334,  SgO.  xi. 
*   256.  xii. '427,  429. 


•  / 


Act,  (verb,)  vii.  I72.  x.  8O7.  xii. 

517. 
Action,  iv.  401.  ix.  460. 
Actions,  viii.  602.  ix.  5.59-  x.  606. 
Active,  V.  477.  ix.  g6. 
Acts.  V.  59s.  vi.  264,  377,  8b5. 

vii.  176,  601.  viii.  600.  x.  1026. 

X.  789. 
Actual,  X.  587* 
Second  Adam,  xi.  383. 
Adamant,  ii.  436.  vL  llO,  255. 

X.  318. 
Adamantine,  i.  48.  Ii.  646, 853.  vi. 

542. 
Add.  ii.  700.  iv.  36,  950.  v.  152. 

viii.  109.  ix.  S2L  xii.  561^588, 

583. 
Added,  iv.  845.  vii.  484.  x.  753, 

909.  x».  138,  263. 
Adder,  ix.  625. 
Addition,  v.  116  vii.  555. 
Address,  v.  868. 
Address'd,  vi.  296.  ix.  496,  672, 

855.  xi.  295. 
Adhere,  ii.  9O6.  viii.  498. 
Adherents,  vi;  266.  x«  622. 
AdjoinM,  ix.  449. 
AjE^ourn,  xii.  264. 
Aidjudg'd,  iii.  223.   iv.   823.  x. 

377. 
Adjusted,  vi.  514. 
Admiration^  iii.  271«  672.  vii.  52. 

ix.  872. 
Admire,  i.  690.  viii.  25,  75. 
Admir'd,  ii.  677,  678.  vi.  4^8.  ix. 

444,  542,  746.  xk  689.  . 
AJmiriug,  i.  681,  731.  ix.'  524, 

il78.  X.  352. 
Admir St,  .viii.  567* 
Admi^  viii.  637*  X.  76d.  xi.  141, 

596. 
AdmHtiog;^  viii;  1 1 5. 
Admonish,  xi.  813. 
Admonish'd,' iii.  647- i^c.  11 7I. 
Admonishment,  vii.  77- 
Adonis,  i.  45(X  ix.  440. 
Adopted,  V.  218. 
i^doration,  iii.  351.  iv,   J 37.  v. 

800.  viii.  315. 
Adore,  i.  322,  373,  375.  iiL  342. 
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343.  iv.  89.  vii.  614.  vlii.  280,  741 .  !▼.  568.  v.  4, 105/  fl  283. 

'  360,  647.  ix.  640.  xi/333.  vii.  246,  428.  xi.  185.   '  . 

Adord,  i.  384.  iv.  721,  9^9.  v.  Aery-rrght,^.>4.      • 

•    805.  ix.  647.  '  More  Aery.  v.  48).          ' 

Adorers,  ix.  143. '                        \  Atna,  i.  233.'    '  . 
Adoring,  v.  144.                            ^  ^tna's^  iii.  470. 

Adorn,  v.  218.  viii.  576.  ix.  840.  Afer,  x.  702. 

AdornU  i*  371.  ii.  446,  1049.  Affable,  vii.  41.  viii.  04ft;  *' 

ill.  550.  iv.  634.  VI.  474.  vii.  87,  Affiilrd/x.  408. 

384.  viil.  482.  ix.  SgS,  1080.  Affect,  vi.  421.  x.  6S3.     .    : 

X.  151.  xi.  280.  Affecting,  iii.  206.  v.  763.  xii.  81. 

More  Adorned,  IV.  713.                "  Affects,  v.  97.             .    ." 

Adorns,  vii.  445.  •  Affirm,  v.  107.  viii.  11 7« 

Adramelech,  vi.  365.  Afflicted,  i.  196.  iv.  989.  vi.i859. 

Adria,  1,  620.  x.  863.  - 

Adrift,  xi.  832.  Afflicting,  il  I66. 

Advance,^  ii.  682.  v.  19I.  vi.  234.  Affliction,  i.  57* 

viii.  163.  ix.  148.  X.  616.  xii.  Afflicts,  xi.  315. 

215.                                         '  Afford,  iv.  46.  v.  316.  ix.  91^.  V- 

Advanc'd,  i.  1 19, 536,  563.  iv.  gft  271 . 

359.  V.  588, 744.  vi.  109,  399r  Affords,  li.*9M. ' 

884.  vii.  626.  xii.  632,  Affrighted,  vi.  869^ 

Advancing,  v.  2.  Affront,  ix.  302.  . 

Advantage,  i.  327.'  ii*  S5,  987.  Affront,  (verb,)  i.  .391*  • 

viii.  122.  ix.  258,  718.  Affronts,  ix.  328."      . 

Advantagies,  vi.  401.  xii.  510.  Afloat;  i.  305: 

Advantageous,  ii.  ^3.  Afraid,  li.  759.  iL  1 17«  xii.  493. 

AdventVous,  i.  1^.  if.  515.  vi.  66.  Afresh,  ii.  801. 

ix.  94l,  X.  i55.  Afric,  i.  585.     * 

Adventure,  ii.  474,  571.  x.  468.  After-bands,  ix.  761'. 

Adventurer,  X.  440.  Afternoon's,  ik.  403. 

Adversary,  ti.  629.  iii.  81,  156.  After-times,  iif.  529- 

vi.  282.  ix.  947.  X.  906.  Agape,  v.  357. 

Adversary-serpent,  xii.  312.  Age,  i.  698;  ix.  44.  xi.  S86,  665, 

Adverse,  i.  J03.  ii.  77,  259   ^'"-  8O9.  xii.  243. 

'  206,490.  vii.  239.  X.  289,701.  Agente,  ix.  683. 

xi.  364.  Ages,  ii.  186.  tii.  328.  vii.  I91. 

Advice,  ii.  197.  v.  889.  x.  647,  733.  xi.  326,  767.  xii. 

Advise,  ii.  42,  283,  376.  v.  234,  549- 

729,  888.  ix.  212.  xii.  611.  Aggravate,  iii.  524.  x.  549- 

Advis'dt  V.  523.  vi.  674.  Aggregated,  x.  293. 

Advising,  ii.  292.  Aghail,  ii.  616. 

AduUery,  xi.  717.  Agitation,  ix.  637^ 

Adult'rous,  iv.  753.       •             '  Agony,  ii.  86I;  ix.  858.  xi.  481 

Advocate,  xi.  33.  ^gJ^^i  ^i«  ^91* 

Adust,  xii.  635.  Abaz,  1.472- 

.£gean,  i.  746.  Ajalon,  xii.  266. 

Aireal,  iii.  445.  v.  548.  vii.  442.  Aid,  i.  13,  38.  iii.  232,  727.1 

X.  667.  927.  vi.   119,  294,  335.^1. 

Aery,  i.  430,  775.  ii.  407,  536.  nf .  140.  viii.  459,642.  ix.  260, 
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X  S7i;919>  9^.  »•  651;  800. 

xiu549. 
Aid,  (verb,)  i.  235.  ix.  906. 
Aided,  vi.  88. 

Aim,  L  41,  168.  ii.  28, 12d,  712. 
Aina'd,  vi.  817. 
Aims,  iv.  808. 
Aim'st,  xi.  884. 
Ain,  iv.  264.  viti.  515.  ix.  200. 

X.  93. 
Alabaster,  iv.  544. 
Alacrity,  ii.  1012. 
Aladule,  x.'435. 
Alarm,  vi;  549.  z.  491. 
Alarm,  (verb,)  ii.  103. 
Alarm'd,  iv.  985:  xii.  2 17. 
Alcairo*  i.  718. 
Alchemist,  v.  440. 
Alchemy,  ii:  517. 
Alcides,  IL  542. 
AlciDons,  V.  341.  k.  441. 
Aleian,  vii.  19* 
Algiers,  xL  404. 
Alten,  iv.  571. 
Alienate,  v.  877. 
Alieaated,  i.  457.  is.  9*  x.  878. 
Alighted,  iii.  422. 
Alights,  iv.  896. 
Alimental,  v.  424. 
Alive,  xi.  818. 
All-bearing,  v.  ^3B. 
All-boanteous»  v.  640. 
All-cheering,  iii.  581. 
AU-conqa'ring;  x.  591* 
All-knowing,  x.  227* 
AU-pow'rfQl,  ii.851. 
All-ruling,  i.  212.  ii.  264. 
AU*8eeing,  x.  6. 
Allay^  X.  564. 
Allay  d;  vii.  67*  viiL  7. 
Alleg'd,  iv.  9S1. 
Allegiance,  iii.  104.  iv.  9^« 
Alleys,  iv.  626. 
Allotted,  viii.  148. 
Allow,  vi.  158. 
AUur'd,  i.  447.  iii.  573.  v.  709. 

xi.  718. 
AHureiiient^xi.  810. 
Alluring,  is.  588. 
Allusion,  x.  425. 


Almansor,  xi.  403. 

Almighty,  i.  259,  625.  iiL  273. 

844.  V.  154*  469i  676.  vi.  294. 

vii.  174, 339.  viii.  39^^  ix.  187- 

X.  61 8.  xi.  88. 
Almighty,  (adj.)  i;  44, 144.  iL  65, 

144, 192>  769,  915.  iii.  S6, 386. 

V.  866.  vi.  316.-  671,  713,  883. 

vii.  11, 112.  X.  387. 
Almighty's,  iv.  S66.  v.  585,  vi. 

119.  vii.  181. 
Altar,  i.  884,  434,  473,  493.  iL 

244.  ix.  195.  xi.  18,  482.  xiL 

854. 
Altars,  i.  884,  494.  xl  828. 
Alter,  X.  958. 

Alteration,  iL  1024.  ix.  599. 
Alter'd,  v.  885.  ix.  1132.x.  171. 
Altem,  vii.  848. 
Alternate,  v.  657. 
Amalthea,  iv.  278. 
Amara,  iv.  281. 
Amarant,  iii.  852,  353^ 
Amarantine,  xL  78. 
Amase,  vi.  646. 
Amaze,  (verb,)  xii.  496. 
Amaa'd,  L  281.  iv.  820.  ix.  614^ 

640,  889-  x;  452. 
Amazement,  i.  818.  ii.  758.  vi. 

198. 
Amasonian.  ix.  1111. 
Amber,  iii.  359.  vi.  759; 
Ambient,  vL  481.  vii.  89. 
Ambiguous,  v.  708.  vi.  568.  viL 
/478. 
Ambition,  i.  262.  ii.  485.  iv.  40, 

61,  92.ix.  168.  xiL  88,  511. 
Ambitions,  i.  41.  ii.  84.  vi.  16O. 

xii.  25. 
Ambrosia,  v.  57* 
Ambrosial,  ii.  245.*  iii.   185.  iv. 

219.  V.  427,  642.  vi.  475.  ix. 

852.  xi.  279. 
Ambush,  n.  844.  ix*  408. 
Amends,  viii.  49I.  x.  1082. 
Amerc'd,  i.  6O9. 
American,  ix.  III6. 
Amiable,  iv.  250.  viii.  484.  ix«  899. 
Amiably,  iv.  479. 
Amity,  iv.  876.  viiL  426.  x.  248. 
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Ammiral,  i.  $94. 

AminoDy  iv.  277- 

Ammonian^ix.  50S. 

Ammonite^  i.  396. 

Amorous,  i.  449.  iv.  311,  603. 
.  viii.  477,  518.  ix.  1035,  .1045. 
.  xi.  584,  586. 

Amphisbeena,  x.  524. 

Ample,  i.  725.  iii.  254,*  389*  iv. 
413.  V.  393.  vi,  255.  vii.  577. 
viii.  258. 

Ampler,  ix.  876. 

Amplest,  xi.  380. 

Amplier,  xii.  544. 

Amplitude,  vii.  ^0. 

Amply,  viii.  362.  x.  388. 

Amratn's,  i.  339. 

Amus*d,  vi.  581,  623. 

Anarch,  ii.  988. 

Anarchy,  ii.  896.  vi.  873.  x.  283. 

Ancestor,  i v.  659. 3c.  735.  xi.  546. 

Ancestors,  ii.  895. 

Anchor,  i.  206. 

Anchors,  ii.  289. 

Ancient,  i.  200,  739.  ii.  346, 394, 
591,  970,  986.  iii.  464.  xi.  10, 
11,  862. 

Anciently,  v.  723. 

Andromeda,  iii.  559. 

Angel,  i.  125.  ii.  99I.  iii.  622, 
645,  682, 694.  iv.  59, 320, 712, 
902,  926,  946.  v.  385,  404, 
435,  519,  849.  vi,  1,  92,  152, 
594.  vii.  110.  viii.  1,  53,  72, 
181,  560,  618,  652.  ix.  276, 
1Q81.  X.  .327,  442..  xi.  286, 
421,  449,  598,  635,  759,  762. 
xii.  201,  259,  364,^  485,  574, 
^7. 

Archangel,  i.  243,' 593,  6OO.  iii. 
648.  V.  660,  694.  vi.  203.  257, 
594.  vii.  41.  xi.  238,  884w  xii. 
2,  466,  626. 

Angel-forms,  i.  30 1 . 

Angel-guest,  v.  328*  ix.  !• 

Traitor-Angel,  ii.  689. 

.Angel-wings,  ix.  155. 

Angelica],  ii.  548.  iii.  462. 

Angelic,  iv.  560,  977-  v.  74,  251, 
371,  535,  650,  834.  vi.  308, 


898.  vii.  560.  viii.  5^9-  ix- 142, 

458.  X.  18.  xi.  76. 
Archangelic,  xi..l26. 
Angels,  i.  88,  59,  344,  620,.  734. 

ii.  68,  413, 1013.  iiL  331,  345, 

396,  511,  521,  533.  iv.  820. 

V.  161, 288, 465, 494, 584, 6OO, 

633.  vi.  220.  281,  298,  336, 

375,  411,  525,  638,  776,  802. 

viL  133.  ix.  146, 308, 392, 548, 
.  937.  X.,  34,  650,  668,  893.  xi. 

70,  213.  xii.  367. 
Archangels,  iii.  325. 
Anger,  ii.  90, 158,  211.  iii.  237, 

263.  iv.  916.  ix.  10,  300, 1123. 

X.  114,  802,945.  xi.  878. 
Angola,  xi.  401. 
Angry,  i.  169,  741.  ii.  152.  x. 

1095.  xi.  330. 
Anguish,  i.  558.  ii.  567,  vi.  340. 

ix.  62.  X.  1018.  xi.  778. 
Animal  spirits,  iv.  805.  v.  484. 
Animals,  iv.  621.  ' 
Animate,  viii.  151.  ix.. 112. 
Annex*d,  xii.  99. 
Annihilating,  vi.  347. 
Annoy,  vi.  369.  ix.  446. 
Annual,  i.  447.  viL  431.  x.  576. 
Annuls,  xii.  428. 
Anointed,  iit.  317*  v.  605,  664, 

777, 870.  vi.  676, 718.  vii.  359- 
Answer,  iii.  693.  viii.  285,  436. 

ix.  226,  552. 
Answer,  (verb,)  vii.  II9.  x.  862. 
Answerable,  ix.  20.  xii.  582. 
Answer'd,].  127, 272.  ii.  8 16, 990. 

iv.  924.  V.  94, 371 ,  876.  vi.  150. 

vii.  110.  viii.  217,  398,  412, 
,  620.  X.  67, 115, 264, 383,  596. 

xi.  515,  625. 
Anaw'ring,  iv.  264,. 834.  vL  450, 

722.  vii.  557. 
Antagonist,  ii.  509.  x.  387. 
AntajTctic,  ix.  79. 
Antient.    See  Ancient. 
Antipathy,  x.  709. 
Anxious,  viii,  185. 
Aonian,  i.  15. 
Apathy,  ii.  564. 
Ape,  viii.  396. 
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Apocalypse,  iy.  2. 

Apology,  ix«  854. 

Apostacy,  vii.  4S. 

AposUte,  i.  125.  v.  859.  vL  100, 
178<  viL  610. 

Apostates,  vii.  44. 

Apostlts,  xit.  498. 

Appaid,  xii.  401. 

Apparent,  iv.  6D8.  X.  119. 

Apparitioiu  via.  £93.  xi.  211. 

Appear,  il  IN  1 18, 257,648, 890. 
liL  324,  38a  iv.  964.  vii.  284, 
285,  578.  ix.  817.  xi.  306, 475. 
609,  852.  xiL  437, 540. 

Appearance,  ix.  413. 

Appearances^  vHi.  82.  xi.  229* 

Appear*d,  i.  230,  476,  528,  548, 
592.  ii.  418.  ill.  105, 141,  219, 
504.  iv.  149, 461.  ▼.586.  vi.  79. 

319,  524,  556,  585.  vii.  8, 193, 
278,  388,  463,  489.  viii.  313. 
ix.  1189.  <«  106,  450.  xi.  2l6, 

320,  478,  58^. 
Appearing,  v.  265.  ix.  854. 
Appears,  ii.  223,  533,  1035.  iii. 

636.  iv.  232.  viii.  30.  ix.  110, 

559.  X.  885.  xi.  861.  xii.  300. 
Appease,  iii.  186,  406.  v.  846.  x. 

79,  792.  xi.  149.  xii.  298. 
Appeas'd,  x.  226.  xi.  257,  880. 
Appertain,  xii.  280. 
Appier€ains,«  vi.  81 5. 
Appetence,  xi.  619* 
Appetite,   iv.   380.   v.   85,  305. 

vii.   49,   127,   546.  viii.  808. 

IX.  580,   740,   1129.  X.  565. 

xi.  6I7. 
Applauded,  vi.  26. 
Applause,  ii.  290.  v.  873.  x.  505, 

545. 
Apple,  X.  467. 
Apples,  ix.  585. 
Apply,  iv.  264.  ix.  1019. 
Applied,  V.  580.  vi.  583.  x.  172. 
Appoint,  V.  606. 
Appointed,  iii.  720.  iv.  6l9»  726. 

vi.  565.  vii.   167.  X.  421.  xi. 

550. 
Appoints,  vi.  808. 
Apprehend,  v.  518.  xii.  280. 


Apprehended,  ix.  574. 
Apprehension,  viii.  854.  xi.  77$. 
Approach,  iii.  42.  iv.  154,  fiM. 

▼.  359.  vi.  256.  ix.   191-   ztL 

206. 
Approadi,  (Terb,)iiL  382.  hr.  56S. 

vii.  178.  viii.  546.  ix.  535.  jci. 

121. 
Approaefa'dy  iv.  874.  v.  627-  ix. 

491.  X.  458.  XL  225.     . 
Approaches,  iv.  367. 
Approaching,  vi.  652*  viiL  534£, 

350.  X.  102,  864. 
Appropriating,  xii.  518. 
Approve,  iv.  880.  viii.  611.  ix. 

367,1140,1159. 
Approved,  vi.  36.  viiL  509-  x.  81. 

xi.  458. 
Apt,  viii.  188. 
Apter,  iv.  672. 
Arabian,  iiL  537. 
Arable,  xi.  430. 
Araby  the  blest,  iv.  163. 
Arbiter,  ii.  909.  ix.  50. 
Arbitrary,  ii.  334. 
Arbitrator,  ii..359. 
Arbitrement,  viii.  641. 
Arbitress,  i.  785. 
Arbor,  v.  378.  Jx.  216. 
Arbors,  iv.  626. 
Arborets,  ix.  437. 
Arboroas,^.  137. 
Arcadiam,  xi..  132. 
Arch,  vi.  759* 
Arch.  SeeAngel,ChiiDic,Eiiesiiy, 

Felon,  Fiand,. Foe.  .    . 
Arched,  i.  726.  vii.  438. 
Architect,  i,.732..  v.  S56.  viii.  72. 

X.  8S&  • 

Architrave,  i.:  715. 
Arctic,  ii.  410. 

Ardent^  ix.  397. 

Ardoor,  vi.  66.  ix.  la^. 

Ardours,  v.  249. 

Argent,  iii.  460. 

Argestes,  x.  6Q9^ 

Argo,  ii.  1017. 

Argob,  i.  898. 

Argue,  iv.  931.  x.  1014.  xii.  263. 

Argued,  ii.  562.  vi.  238. 
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Argues,  ii.  234.   iv.  830,  949- 

▼ill.  21. 
Arguing,  yi.  503. 
Argument,  i.  24.  ▼.  309.  vi.  34. 

ix.  13,  23,  42.  z.  800. 
Ar^,  xi.  131.    • 

Ariel,  Ti.  371. 

Aries,  x.  329. 

Aright,  tL  470.  x.  156.  xi.  578. 

Arimaspian,  iL  945* 

Ariocb>  vi.  371* 

Arise,  i.  330.  iv.  80S.  viii.  200. 
xii.  531. 

Arises,  ▼•  170* 

Ark,  i.  458.  xi.  819,  823,  640, 
850,  855,  861.  xii.  102,  951, 
333,  340. 

Arm,  i.  113.  li.  318.  iv.  973.  v. 
64.  Ti.  239,  316.  x.'634. 

Arm,  (verb,)  ii.  173, 568.  vi.  222, 
466,  537.  iz.  533.  xii.  490. 

Armed,  L  101,  105.  567/  764. 
iL  61,  130, 447>  652, 757,  SU. 
iv.  65,  779.  vi.  47,  1  JO,  127, 
168,  231,  364,  400,  4S0»  055, 
688,  ^7,  737,  760,  SM.  ix. 
390.  X.  9,  69?,  1023. 

Armies,  i.  272.  ii.  334, 594.  vi.  44, 
138,  204.  vii.  295, 296.  x.  276. 

Arming,  i.  553.  xi.  374. 

Armoric,  i.  581. 

Armour,  vi.  209,  ^^>  ^89, 656. 
vii.  409.  xii.  49^ . 

Armoury,  iv.  553.  vi.  321.  vilr 
200. 

Arms,  iv.  506.  v.  217-  ix.  1103, 
X.  512.  xi.  240. 

Arm8,(verb,)  i.  49,  94,  US'  W9f 
325,  539,  564,  667.  ii.  55>  63, 
124,  164,395,  513,  537,  691, 
812.  iv.  1008.  V.  722.  vi.  17, 
32,  50^  123,  136,  209,  «47, 
302,  361,  418,  438,  449,  ^54, 
525,  526,  595,  635,  639,  662, 
713.  X.  541.  xi.  641,  643,  654. 
xii.  222,  431,  644. 

Army,  iv.  953.  vi.  224,  778.  xii. 
76. 

Arnon,  i.  399. 

Aroar,  L  407. 


Arose,  ii.  76?.  v.  462.  vii.  60, 449^, 

582.  viii.  644. 
Around,  ii.  9OO. 
Arraign 'd,  iii.^1. . 
Array,  i.  548.  ii.  887«  vi.  74, 

106,  356,  801.  X.  5S5.  xi.  644. 

^     xii.  627- 
Amyd,  vi.  IS.* 
Arraying,  iv.  696.  x.  223. 
Arreed,  iv.  962. 
Arrive,  ii:  409,  979*  ni.  197. 
Arriv*d,  iii.  520.  iv*  720,  792. 

V.  254.  vi.  835.  vii  587.  viu. 

112.  X.  22,  586. 
Arrogate,  xii.  &7* 
Arrow,  ii.  811. 
Arrow,  vi.  546,  845. 
Art,  i.  696,  703.  ii.  272,  410. 

iiu  602.    iv.  236,  241,  801. 

V.  297,  770.  vi.  513.  ix.  391. 

X.312. 
Articulate,  ix.  557*. 
Artifice,  ix.  39* 
Artificer,  iv.  121. 
Artillery,  ii.  715. 
Artist,  i.  288. 
Arts,  xi.  610. 
Ascalon,  i.  465. 
Ascend,  ii.  56^  75.  iv.  140.  v.  80, 

198,  498,  512.  vi.  711.  vii.  287. 

viiL  592.  xi.  143, 366,371, 376. 

xii.  451. 
Ascended,  vi.  762.  vii.  564.  x.  18, 

445. 
Ascending,  i.  722.  ii.  489,  930. 

iii.  502,  511.  iv.  354.  v.  574. 
Ascends,  i.  499.  iv*  650. 
Ascension,  x.  187* 
Ascent,  ii.  81.  iii.  486,  524.  iv. 

172,  545.  ix.  936.  X.  224. 
Ascribe,  viii.  131. 
Ashes,  iii  334.  x.  566. 
Ashtaroth,  i.  422. 
Asia,  X.  310. 
AsIc,  u.  957.  iv.  632,  832,  908. 

vii.  69,  95,  121'  vtiL  63,  66, 

201,  614. 
Askance,  iv.  504.  vi.  149.  x.  668. 
Ask'd,  ii.  685.  iiL  217.  iv.  887« 

899.  vii.  Ill,  635. 
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Asleep,  IV;  791  •v,  14. 

Aslope,  X.  1053. 

AsnifuJai,  vi.  365. 

AsmcMleus,  iv.  l68« 

Asp,  X.  524. 

Aspect,  u.  301.  iiL  S66.  iv.  541. 

V.  733.  vi.  81,  313,  450.  vii. 
379.  viii.  336.  x.  454. 

Aspects,  X.  658. 

Asperses,  ix«  296. 

Asphaltic,  i.  411.  x.  998. 

Asphaltufl,  L  799. 

Asphodel,  ix.  1040. 

Aspire,  v.  484.  xii.  64,  560. 

Aspir*d,  iv.  62.  ix.  I67. 

Aspirer,  vi.  90. 

Aspires,  ii.  7-  vi;  383.  ix.  I69. 

Aspiring,  i.  38.  iii.  398.  iv.  526. 

VI.  132,  793,  899. 
Aspramoot,  L  583. 
AssaiI'd,  x.  417. 
Assassin,  xi.  219. 

Assault,  ii.  343.  iv.  I90.  vL  216. 

ix.  256,  305. 
Assault,  (verb,)  vi.  51.  vii.  214. 
Assaulting,  xi.  657. 
Assaults,  i.  277.  X.  882.  xii.  492. 
Assaults,  (verb,)  ii.  gSS. 
Assay,  vi.  153.  ix.  747. 
Assay,  (verb,)  iii.  90. 
Assay'd,  i.  619.  x.  567,  S65. 
Assaying,  iv.  801. 
Assays,  iV.  932. 
Assemble,  v.  683.  xi.  663. 
Assembled,  iii.  330.  v.  767.  x,  34. 
Assembly,  ii.  285,  749-  ▼!•  446. 
Assemblies,  xi.  722. 
Assent,  ii.  388. 
Assenting,  v.  562. 
Assert,  i.  ^5.  v.  801.  vi.  157- 
Assessor,  vi.  679. 
Assiduous,  xi.  310. 
Assigned,  v.  477.  vi.  817.  ix.231. 

X.  9^6. 
Assimutate,  v.  412. 
Asdist,  ix.  247. 

Associate,  v.  696.  ix.  227.  x.  S95. 
Associates,  i.  265.  viii.  401. 
Assume,  i.  424.  ii.  450.  iii.  303, 

318.  V.  794.  vi.  353, 703.  x.214. 


Assumtog,  xii.  65. 

Assure,  v.  553. 

Assurd,  ii.  40,  685.  iii.  263.  v. 

262,  1553.  viii.  449.  ix.  931. 

xi.  872. 
Assures,  xi.  157* 
Assyria,  i.  721. 
Assyrian,  iv.  126,  28.5. 
Astarte,  i.  439* 
Asthmas,  xi.  488. 
Astooied,  ix.  890. 
Attonish'.d,  i.  266.  ii.  423.  vi.  858. 
Astonishment,  i.  317. 
Astoreth,  i.  438. 
Astounded,  i.  281. 
Astracan,  x,.432. 
Astrsea,  iv.  998. 
Astronomer,  iii.  589* 
Atabalipa,  xL  409. 
Atheist,  i.  495. 
Atheist-crew,  vi.  370. 
AtheisU,  xi.  625. 
Athens,  ix.  671. 
Athwart,  .ii.  683. 
Atlaotean,  ii.  306. 
Atlantic,  iii.  559.  x.  674. 
Atlas,  iv.  987.  xi.  402. 
Atomi  viiL  18. 
Atoms,  ii.  9OO. 
Atonement,  iii.  234. 
Atrophy,  xi.  486. 
Attached,  xi.  595. 
Attack,  vi.  248. 
Attain,  iii.  196.  vii.  115.  viii.  70, 

412.  ix.  726,935, 964.  xi.  376. 
Attain'd,  ix.  6B9n  xii.  575. 
Attains,  viii.  34.  ix.  724.  xiL  135. 
Attempt,  i.  44,  642.  ii.  420,  6IO. 

iv.  15.  vii.  609.  ix.  295,  978, 

1149. 
Attempt,  (  verb,)  viiL237.ix.  1180. 

X.  8. 
Attempted,  ii.  357.  ix.  S69. 
Attempting,  ii.  377,  450. 
Attempts,  ix.  481. 
Attends,  iii.  658.  jv.  597.  v.  520. 

vii.  407.  viii.  24?.  xi.  551.  xii. 

12,  354. 
Attendance,  x.  80. 
Attendant,  vii.  205,  547.  viii.  149. 
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Attended,  i.  761:  iii.  S2S.  vi.  707.      '  vii.  591 .  viil.  81 7, 360.  ix;  771 . 
Attends,  iii.270.  viii.  923.  ix.  6S8.        x.  ^S6,  856. 

X.  239.  Authority,  iv.  295.  vlii.  .55^.  xii. 
Attention,  i.  618.  ii.  308.  ix;  529,        66. 

566.  X.  459.  xi.  422.  Authors,  iii.  122. 

Attentife,  y.  545.  vii.  5.1.  Autumn,  iv.  &57.  ▼•  394. 

More  Attentive,  x.  1011.  Autumnal,  i.  302. 

Attest,  ii.  495.  ix.  869.  Auxiliar,  i.  579** 

Attire,  vii.  501.  Awaiting,  i.  566.  ii.  418.  iv.  550, 
Attract,  X.  152i  864. 

Attracted,  v.  47.  Awaits,  xi.  193,  710. 

Attraction,  iv;  493.  x.  263.  Awake,  u  330, 384.  v.  17»  ^»  40. 
Attractive,  ii.  762.  iv.  298.  viii.        viii.  464. 

124,  687.  Awak'd,  ii.  171^  iv.  450.  vi.  59. 

Attribute,  viii.  107.  Awak  ning,  v.  672. 

Attributed,  viii.  IS.ix.  320.  Aware,  iv.  II9.  vi.  547. 

Attributes,  xi.  836.  Awe,  iv.  705,  86O.  v.  135r  viii. 
Attributing,  viii.  565.  314,  558.  x.  712. 

Attrite,  x;  1073.  •  Awe,  (verb,)  vi,  283.  ix.  703. 

Attune,  iv.  265.  Aw'd,  v.  358.  xii.  198. 

Avail,  i;  153.  vi.  789.  vu.  85a  xu.  Awfiil,  i.  753.  ii.  47S.  iv.  847, 
.  515.  960.  viii.  577.  ix.  537. 

Avail'd,  i.  748.  More  Awful,  ix.  537. 

Avails,  vi.  456.  xi.  312.  Axle,  ii.  926.  viL  38K  viii.  ^65. 
Avant,  iv.  962.  x.  670. 

Audacious,  i.  400.  ii.  930.  Azazel,  i.  534« 

Audible,  xi.  266.  Azores,  iv.  592.  . 

Audibly,  vii.  518.  Azotus,  L  464. 

Audience,  ii.  308,  555.  v.  804.  vii.  Azure,  i.  297*  vii.  479.  ix.  429. 

31, 105.  ix.  674.  x.64r.  xii.  12. 
Auditress,  viii.  51. 
Aveng'd,  iv.718.  vi.676.ix.l43.  B. 

X.  374.  xi.  458. 

Avengers,  x.  241.  Baalim,  i.  422. 

Avenging,  vi.  278.  vii.  184.  Babel,  i.  694.  iii.  466. 

Averse,  ii.  763.  viii.  138.  ix.  67.  Babeld,  iii;  468. 

Avert,  ix.  302.  xii.  108.  Babylon,  i.  717:  xii.  343, 348. 

Augment,  iL  386,  605.  vii.  367-  Bacchus,  iv.  279.  vii*  33. 

X.  964.  Back,  iii.  624.  v.  906. 

Augmented,  vi.  280.  ix.  935.  Back,  (verb,)  ii.  699* 

Avoid,  i.  505.  ix.  294,  364.  Backs,  vii.  286. 

Avoided,  x.  691.  Backside,  iii.  494. 

Anran,  iv.  211.  Bait,  x.  551. 

Aurora,  v.  6.  Balance,  i.  349.  i".  482. 

Ausonian,  i.  739*  Balanc'd,  iv.  1000. 

Austere,  ix.  272.  Baleful,  i.  56.  ii.  576. 

Austerely,  iv.  744.  Ball,  iv.  768. 

Authentic,  iii.  656.  iv.  719.  Balls,  vi.  518. 

Author,  ii.  781,  864-  iii.  374.  iv.  Balm,  i.  774.  ii.  402.  iv.  248.  v. 

635.  V.  73, 188,  397.  vi.  262.        293.  ix.  629.  xi.  54& 
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Balmy,  iv.  159.  v.  iS.  riii.  255. 

xi.  706. 
Ban,  ix.  925. 

Band,  i.  SoG,  758.  xi.  646. 
Banded,  ii.  320-  v.  717.  vi,  85, 

528. 
Bands,  i.  675.  ii.  570,  615,  997* 

ill.  511.  iv.  684.  v.  287,  651. 

xi.  208. 
Bane,  i.  692.  ii.  808.  iv.  l67.  ix. 

128.  X.  412, 
Banieh*d,  iv.  SI7,  573.  xii.  619- 
Banishment,  xi.  108. 
Bank,  iv.  262, 884,  458.  viii.  286. 

ix.  438,  103T. 
Bank,  (verb,)  vii.  408. 
Banks,  i.  468.  ii.  574.  vii.  805. 
Banner'd,  ii.  885.  ^ 
Banners,  i.  545>  v.  687- 
Banquet,  x.  6881 
BaptizM,  i.  58^.  xii.  500. 
Baptizing^  xii.  442. 
Bar,  ii.  887.  iv.  585.  x.  317« 
Bar,  (verb,)  iv.  897* 
Barbaric,  ii.  4. 
Barbarous,  i.  S53.  vii.  82. 
Barh'd,  vi.  546. 
Barca,  ii.  904. 
Bard,  vii.  :i4. 
Bare,  i.379^  614.  iii.74.  vii.  286, 

313,  814.  ix.  1062.  xi.  834. 
Bark,  ii.  288.  x.  1076. 
Bark'd,  ii.  654,  658. 
Barr'd,  ii.  437.  iv.  967.  ix.  80.  xii, 

360. 
Barren,  iii.  437*  v.  219.  viii.  94. 
Barrenness,  x.  1042. 
Barricado'd,  viii.  241. 
Bars,  iii.  82.  iv.  795.  viii.  625.  x. 

417. 
Basan,  i.  398. 
Base,  ix.  498.  . 
Base,  (adj.)  ix.  150. 
Baser,  ii.  .141. 
Bases,  ix.  36. 
Basest,  ix.  171* 
Basis,  vi.  712. 
Bates,  xii.  1. 
Bath^,  vii.  43T. 
Bathing,  ii.  66O. 


Battailous,  vi.'Sl^ 

Battalion,  i.  569.  ▼!•  584. 

Battery,  xi.  656. 

BatUe,  i.43, 277,  SI9, 553.  ii.  107, 
535,  550,  S99'  iv.  12,  927.  v. 
728.  vl.  46,  97,  108,  302,  235, 
246, 386, 798,  802, 81  g.  x.  275, 
377.  xi.  644,  691,  800. 

In  Battle,  i.  104,  436. 

Battles,  iv.  1002.  vi.  216.  ix.  SI. 
xii.  261. 

Battlements,  i.  742.  Ii.  1049. 

Batt'ring,  ii.  923. 

Bay,  ii.  289-  vii.  399- 

I^ach,  i.  299.  X.  299. 

Beads,  iH.  491. 

Beaked,  xi.  746. 

Beam,  ii.  399,  493.  iii.  2,   583. 

*     iv.  590,  1004.  viii.  139. 

Beaming,  iii.  625. 

Beams,  i.  596.  iii.  361,  878,  551, 
616.  iv.  37,  150,  644.  vi.  15, 
82.  vii.  363.  viii.  97,  ^SS.  ix. 
106.  X.  1070. 

Bear,  ii.  209,  306,  411.  iii.  652. 
iv.  422,  473.  V.  199,  427,  692, 
664.  vi.  34.  viii.  375,  6l4.  ix. 
104, 213.  X.726, 835, 916, 950. 
xi.  363,  766,  776,  804. 

Bear  rule,  X.  155. 

Bearded,  iv.  982.  v.  342. 

Bearing,  xii.  ^11. 

Bears,  iv.  344« 

Bears,(verb,)  iii.  558.  v.  368L  viii. 
166.  xn.  241. 

Bear'st,  x.  932. 

Beast,  iv.  177,  6OO,  704.  vii.  457, 
495,503,  522.  viii.  341,  5«2, 
349, 395,  397,  582.  ix.  86,  165, 
521,  560.  ®I,  769.  X-  17ft 
604,  71a  xi.  183,  187,  733, 
734,  822,  895.  xii.  67- 

Beasts,  iv.  341.  viL  452.  viii.  438, 
594.  ix  94, 543,  556,  571, 592, 
768,  769.  X.  217,  221.  xii.  30. 

Beat,  ii.  588. 

Beat  out,  xi.  446. 

Beaten,  fi.  1026. 

Beatific,  i.  684. 

Beatitude,  ill  62. 
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Beauteous,  »v.  697.  vj.  481.  xl.  Begird,  v.  S6S. 

613.  Begirt,  i.  581. 

Beauty,  iv.  490,  498,  634,  713,  Begot,  ii.  794.  v.  60S.  jl.765.  xu. 

845.  V.  14,  47.  iz.  491  >  540,  286. 

1029.  xi.  539.  Begotten,  ii.78d.  iii.  384.  X.  983. 

BeaHty  8,  viii.  533.  ix.  607.  SeeSoo. 

Became,  xi..l65»  420.  Beguild,  i. 445.  iii.  689.  ix.  905. 

Becani'st,  ii.  765.  vii.  528.  .    x.  IG2,  880. 

Become, ii.  275, 445.  ix.  7l6, 869,  Begun,  vii.  93.  viii.  51 1 .  ik.  224. 

1181.  X.  ISO*  7^2.  xi.  84.  xii.  x.  811. 

875.  Behalf,  iii.  218.  xi.  lOS. 

Becomes,  v.  843.  ix.  122.  xi.  61.  Beheld,  i.  300,  607.  iii. ^4,  {^54. 

.    xii.  409.  iv.  117,  723.  v.  13,  87»  «19. 

Bed,  iv.  710>  76l.  vii.  290.  viiL  vL  607, 681,825.  vii.  137>  255. 

598.  viii.  284.  ix.  541,  6O8,  1082.  x. 

Bed8,,ii.  60a  iv.  242.  454,863.  xi.  429.  xiL  64 1. 

Bed-ward,  iv.  352.  Beheld'st,  xi.  700,  8I9. 

3edropt,  X.  527.  Behemoth,  vii.  471. 
Bee,  V.  24.  vii.  490.                      ,  Behest,  v.  311.  <i.  99,  251. 

Beelzebub,  i.  81, 271.  ii.  299, 878.  Behests,  iii.  538.  vi.  185.  viii.  288. 

Beersaba,  iii.  536.  Behold,  i.  605, 777.  ii.959, 1046. 

Bees,  V  768.     ...  Iii.  2S6,  387,  672.  iv.  858, 679, 

Beeves,  xi.  647.  821.  v.  45,  I6I,  308,  CQ5, 719, 

Befall,  iv.  127.  vii.  44.  ix.  252,  866.  vi.  550,  63T,  810.  viL  86, 

1182.  X.  896.  xi.  771.  xii.  444.  222,  539,  549,  SB4f.  viii.:  15, 
Befall  n,.  ii.  821 .  k.  771 .  x.  895,  342, 349. 48 1 ,  529, 605.  ix.455, 

928.  xi.  450.  480,  576, 785, 1080.x.  81, 8», 

Befel,  vi.  897.  vii.  43.  viii.  229.  X.  724.  xi.  110,  832,  423,  464, 

28.  tl  76.  495,  581,.  711,  754,  .889-  xil. 

Beftts,  X.  868.  142. 

3eg,  X.  918, 1089.  xl.  506.  Behold«i»«  ix.  544.       .    . 

3egao,  i.  83.  iL  118. '680.  in. $55.  Beholding,  ii..77.  v.  320.  xii.  50. 

iv.  3i,  537,  97d.  V.  144,  152,  Beholds,  i.  323.  ui.  78.  vi.  472.  xi. 

396,  562.  vi.  56, 97,  261,  406,  864. 
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417, 679,  748.  vii.  63,  86, 246.  Behoof,  ii.  982. 

.    636.  Viii.  250.  ix.  192,  204,  Behoves,  ii.  942.  iv..  981. 

.    531, 675, 678, 79*»t014, 1123.  Belated,  i. 783. 

X.  234,  590,  70&  xi.  21,  729*  hddtfd^  v.L^&  .    . 

.    Kii.636.  Belching,  X.  232.    . 

Begei;  viii.  423.. ix.  95.  x.  728,  Belia1,.L  490,.  502..  ii.  109,  226. 

7fi2.  xi.  613.  vi.  620.      v 

Begg'd,  X.  1101.  Belief,  viii.  136.  ix.  719.  Kl  146. 

Beggiog,  iv.  104.  Believ.e,  t.  144,  631.  viii.  294.  ix. 
Begin,  iv.  832.  vi.  278.  vUi.  162.        884.  xi.  355..xii.  Ii6,  407, 44|. 

ix.  669,  1142.  X.  213.  jci.  638.  Believers,  xii.  520. 

.    xiie6.         '  Believes,  xii.  127. 

Beginning,  i.  9.  vii.  638.  .viii.  251 .  Believing,  x.  42. 

Beginning,  (adj.)  iji.  633.  ix.  28.  Believ'sf,  vi..471.    . 

Begins,  ii.  1037-  iv.  15.  v.  559-  3C.  JBelleHophon,  yii.  1& 

1064.  xi.  174,  634.  Bellona,  ii.  922. 
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Bellow,  i.  177. 

Bellowing,  y\  SGZ, 

Belly,  X.  177»  514. 

Belong,  V.  167.  xL  168, 

Belo&g'd,  iiL  111. 

Belongs^  vi.  807*  x,  84,  49&  xi. 

1^. 
Belov*d,  Ti.  680.  x.  70>  489.  xu. 

308. 
Belus,  i.  720. 
Bend,  i.  6l6..ii.  854.  477>  578, 

7«9.  V.  787,  817.  xi.  80. 
Bended,  vi.  194.  viL  410.  ix.  1 105. 
Bending,  iv.  462.  xi.  152. 
Bends,  iii.  573.  iv.  981. 
Benediction,  viii.  6^5.  xii.  125. 
Benefit,  viii.  90.  xii.  426. 
Benevolent,  viii.  65. 
Bengala,  ii.  688. 
Benign,  vUi.  492.xi.  884.  xii;  588. 
Bent,  xL  597- 
Bent,(verb,)  i.  681.  ii.  9%S.  iii.  84, 

441.4V.  188,  568,  794.  v.  829. 

vi.  112,  506,  826.  ix.  55,  884. 

X.  454,  885.  xi.  I90,  548,  577. 

xii.  3. 
Bent  down,  iii.  58.  iv.  460. 
Benumn,  ii.  74. 
Bennmn'd,  z.  1069- 
Bereave,  x.  9I8. 
Bereav'd,  vi.  903:  ix.  461. 
Bereaving,  X.  810. 
Bereft,  xi.  628. 
Beril,  vi.  756. 
Berry,  v.  807,  346; 
Beseech,  xii.  ^S6. 
Beseeching,  v.  869.  x.  1082. 
Beset,  ii.  1016.  x.  124..xi.  702. 
Besieging,  v.  869. 
Besmear'd,  u  892.  v.  856. 
Besought,  ii.  I66.  v.  848.  vii.  109. 

ix.  1185.x.  912.  xii.. 28& 
Bespake,  ii.  849. 1  v.  1005. 
BesUal,  i.  485.  iL  878.  iv..754. 

ix.  165. 
Bestir,  i.  884. 
Bestirs,  v.  887. 
Bestow,  V.  8 17.  viii.  488. 
Beatow'd,  iii.  678.  v.  318,  386. 

vm.  587. 


Bestrown,  i«  811.  iv.  681. 

Bestruclc,  xii.  53f^. 

Betake,  X.  922. 

Bethel,  i.  485. 

Bethink,  ii.  78. 

Betide,  xii.  480. 

Betokening,  xL  867* 

Betook,  vi.  663.  ix.  888.  x.  6IO. 

Betray'd,iv.  116. 

Better,  (verb,)  vi.  440. 

Bevy,  xi.  582. 

Bewailing,  xi.  111. 

Beware,  iv.  559.  v.  287.  vi*  ^ 
vii.  42,  545.  viu.  688. 

Bickering,  vi.  766. 

Bid,  i.  246.  ii.  514.  vi.  176,  90i 
vii.  107,  166,  504.  viii.  185, 
519.  ix.  353.  X.  6^,  672.  XI. 
.      590. 

Bidding,  iii.  712.  xi.  112, 314 

Bide,  iii.  82).  X.  788. 

Bids,  ii.  738.  iv.  683,  748.  l 

1067. 
Bidd'st,  iv.  635. 
Biggest,  VII.  471. 
Bigness,  i.  778.  ii.  .1052. 
Bill,  zi.  859. 
BUbws,  I  S24. 
Bind,  iii.  361, 602.  v.  8I9.  ix.210, 

760,  761.  XL  881.  xii.  5^. 
Bird,  iii.  38.  iv.  600.  648,  555, 

704.  v.  40,  272.  vii.  394  vi. 

342,  849,  851,  S95.  xr.  185, 

185,  784. 
Bird  of  night,  viii.  518. 
Birds,  ii.  494.  iv.  264,  642, 651. 

▼.  8, 197.  vi-  74.  v]i..48d.  m 

265,  515,  52a  xi.  18& 
Birth,  iii.  285.  iv.  15.  v.  180,8ft 

vii.  102;  464.  ix;:  111;  684X. 

207.  xL  768.  xii.  860, 364. 
Birth-day,  vii.  256. 
Birthright,  i.  511.  iiL  809- 
Births,  xi.  687- 
Biserta,  i.  585. 
Bitter,  ii.  598,  808.  iv.  24,  vjl 

828.  ix.  172.  X.  566. 
Bitterness,  xi.  157* 
Bituminous,  x.  562.  xii.  41. 
Bizance,  xi.  895. 
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Black,  i.  405.  Ii.'67,  578,  670, 

714.  ill.  475.  vii.  238,  547. 

ix.  180.  X.  702,  847.  xu  738. 

xii.  41. 
Blackest,  ii.  186.  vi.  515. 
Blains,  xii.  180. 
Blame,  iii.  6g7.  iv.  758.  v.  II9. 

ix.  292,  1143.  X.  130,  833. 
Blame,  (verb,)  viii.  66.  x.  959. 
filam'd,  X.  659. 
Blam*8t,  viii.  6l2. 
Blanc,  X.  656. 
Bland,  v.  5.  ix.  855,  1047. 
Blandishments,  viii.  351. 
Blank,  iii.  48.  ix.  890. 
Blasphem*d,  iiL  166.  xn.  411. 
Blasphemous,  v.  8O9.  vi.  360. 
Blast,  L  708.  x.  693,  701.  xi.  76. 
Blasted,  i.  6l5.  vi.  372.  x.  412. 
Blasting,  iv.  928. 
Blaze,  i.  665.  iii.  378.  iv.  818.  vi. 

18.  ix.  1083.  X.  453. 
Blaz'd,  i.  194.  vi.  306,  775.  xil 

633. 
Blaz'd  forth,  x.  65. 
Blazing,  i,  728.  iv.  29.  v.  757^  vii. 

575.  ix.  639.  xi.  229. 
Bleating,  i.  489.  "'.494.  vii.  472. 

xL  649. 
Bleed,  vi.  SSS. 
Bless,  X.  821. 
Blessed,  iii.  136.  v.  613.  vi.  267. 

vii.  895,  530,  592.  x.  723.  xi. 

317.  xii.  148,  450. 
Blessedness,  vii.  59. 
Blest,  ii.  847.  iii.  347.  iv.  774.  v. 

387.  viii.  640.  ix.  76O.  xi.  67, 

598.  xii.  126,  151,  277,  553. 
Ever  blest,iii.  149.  vi.  184.  xii.  573. 
Blew,  xi.  73. 
Blind,  iii.  35,  200,  452. 
Blinded,  iii.  200. 
Bliss,  i.  607.  it  86, 375, 832, 867. 

iii.  305,  358, 408, 525.  iv.  359, 

788,  884.  V.  241,  297,  517, 

543,  597.  vi.  52, 273, 729,  892. 

vii.  55.  viii.  299>  522.  ix.  263, 

411, 831, 879, 916, 1166.x.  25, 

399,  503*  xi.  43,  708.  xu.  462, 

551. 


Bliss  on  Bliss,  iv.  508. 
Blissful,  i.  5.  iii.  69,  527.  iv.  208, 

690.  V.  292.  X.  225.  xi.  77. 
Blithe,  ix.  625,  88&  xi.  6i^. 
Blood,  i.  392, 451.  iv.  805.  x.  527. 

xi.  447,  543,  791 .'  xii.   176, 

292,  293. 
Bloody,  X.  278.  xi.  457,  651 . 
Bloom,  iii.  43.  v.  25.  viii. '45. 
Bloom,  (verb,)  iii.  355. 
Blooming,  iv.  219. 
Blossoms,  iv.  148,  630.  vii.  326. 
Blot  out,  xi.  891*  xii.  188. 
Blotted  out;  L  362. 
Blow,  vi.  14b,  370. 
Blow,(verb,)  ii.  I7I,  717.  iv.  I6I. 

V.  192.  vi.  60.  X.  166. 
Blowing,  i.  540.'  ix.  629.  x.  289. 

xi.  842. 
Blown,  vii.'319.  ix.  579-  xi.  I6.  • 
Blown  up,  iv.  8O9.  xi.  313. 
Blows,  iii.  488.  v.  22. 
Blue,  xi.  206. 
Blush,  xi.  184. 
Blushing,  viii.  511. 
Bluster,  x.  665. 
Blust'ring,  ii.  286.  iii.  426.  • 
Board,  v.  343. 
Boast,  iv.  87. 
Boast,(verb,)i.  693.iL52, 483.  iv. 

14,  1008.  vL  163.  IX.  965.  xi. 

86. 
Boasted,  i.  510. 
Boastful,  vi.  84. 
Boasting,  iv.  85. 
Bog,  iL  592,  9^. 
Boggy,  ii.  939. 
Bogs,  ii.  621.  ix.  641. 
Boiling,  i.  706.  ii.  183,  1027. 
Boils,  iv.  16.  xii.  42. 
Bold,  i.  82, 127, 470,  763.  ii.  204, 

386, 57i»  751.  iv.  13, 854, 882. 

V.  66,  803,  876.  viii.  235.  ix. 

304,  436;  9dl.  x.  I6I,  512r  xi. 

642. 
More  Bold,  ix.  664. 
Bolder,  iii.  13.  ix.  523.  xL  93. 
Boldest,  vi.  118. 
Boldly,  ii.  96S.  iv.  89I. 
Boldness,  iv.  9O8. 
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Bolt,  ii.  877.  vi.  491.  r.  478.  vi.  716,  659.  vu-  1^» 

Bolted,  iv.  I90.  167^230.  vUL 52%.  z.  365>S8a 

Bond,  ix.  956.  xi.  68,  341,  128,  894.  liL  187» 

Bondage,  i.  658.  ii.  aS  1 .  871 . 

Bonds,  11. 207.  ▼ii.  465.  Bounds,  (verb,)  liL  432.  ▼.  63$. 

Bone,  iv.  483.  viii.  495.  ix.  915.  Bounteous,  v.  205.  viii.  402. 

zi.  641.  Bounty,  iv.  437.  v.  431.  iz.  108& 

Bones,  1. 497.  x*  54. 

Book,  iii.  47.  viii.  67.  Bounties,  v.  330,  398. 

Books,  i.  363.  Bow,  iv.  151.  vi.  713,  763.  ii 

Boon,  iv.  242.  ix.  793.  390.  xi.  865,  897- 

Booty,  xi.  650.  Bow,  (verb,)  i.  1 1 1.  iiL  321, 350. 

Border,  ii.  361.  iv.  131.  v.  A)7. 

Bord Ving,  i.  419.  ii.  131,  959-  Bow*d,  v.  144.  ix.  524.  xi.  249. 

Borders,  iii.  587.  vii.  328.  Bow'd  down,  i.  436. 

Bore,  vi.  485.  Boweb,  i.  687.  ii*  800, 863. 

Bore,  (verb,)  i.  528.  tv.  591.  vi.  Bowing,  iii.  736.  v.  360.  vi.  746. 

337>  646.  ix.  509,  1 175.  Bowing  down,  i.  434. 

Bore  up,  vii*  470.  Bow*r,  iii.  734.  iv.  69O,  705, 7S8, 

Boreas,  x.  699.  79^.  v.  230«  300,  367,  375. 

Born,  ii.  797-  iii.  463.  iv.  323.  vii.  viii.  510, 653.  ix.  401,  417.  li. 

7, 471.  X.  584,  880.  li.  496.  xii.  280.  xii.  607. 

359.    See  First-born.  Bower6,  iv.  246.  viii.  305.  ix. 244. 

Borne,  ii.  953.  iii.  16.  vi.  33,  544,  x.  860.  xi.  77. 

776.  vii.  431.  xi.  764.  Brace,  xi.  188. 

Borrowed,  i.  483.  fii.  730.  iv.  116.  Brake,  iv.  175.  v.  326.  vii  458. 

Borrowiner,  vii.  377.  ix.  16O. 

Bosom,  ii.l036.  iii.  I69, 239, 279.  Branch,  vii.  433. 

vii.  319.  X.  225.  Branches,  iv.  627-  vi.  575.  vii.a25. 

Bosonk'd,  V.  127.  viii.  265.  ix.  590,  «02. 

Bosporus,  ii.  1018.  Branching,  iv.  139.  vi.  885.  vii- 

Bossy,  i.  716.  .    470«  ix.  1L04. 

Botches,  xii.  180.  Brand,  xii.  643. 

Bottom,  i.  236, 329.  ii-  882.  iv.  19.  Brandished,  vi.  252.  xii.  633. 

vi.  649.  vii.  213;  289.  xi.  753.  Brandishing,  ii.  786. 

Bottomless,  i.  47.  vi.  866.  Brass,  ii.  645.  vi.  576.  ix.  5^5. 

Bough,  V.  8,  326.  ix.  851,  995.  Braj'd,  vi.  209- 

Boughs,  iv.'332.  v.  214,  428.  ix.  Brazen,  i.  724.  vi.  211.  vii.  20i, 

579,  1089."  496.  X.  697.  XI.  713. 

Bought,  iv.  102,  222,  765.  Breach,  vi.  879-  ix.  6.      \ 

Bound,  ii.  236.  iv.  181.  vii.  21.  Bread,  x.  205,  1X155.  xii.  78. 

Bound,  (adject.)  iii.  256.  iv.  1 71.  Breaded,  iv.  349. 

vi.  358.  Breadth,  il  893.  iii.  56l.  x.  675. 

Bound,  (verb,)  iii.  539-  iv.  897.  v.  Jd.  730. 

290.  vi.  870.  vi).  6O8.  viii.  280.  Break,  ii.  134.  iii.  545.  v.  887  ix 

X.  297.  xi.  265,  291.  xii.  370.  412. 

Without  Bound,  ii.  892.  «Break  loOse,  iv.  88$. 

Boundless,  i.  177.  iii.  4^3.  vii.  168.  Breaking,  i.  83.  ii.  782. 

Bounds,  i.  466,  518.  ii.  644, 676.  Breaks,  iii.  204.  v.  612. 

iii.  81,  538.  iv..  588,  878,  909.  Breast,  ii.  568.  iv.  I6,  49^.  v. 
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279*  695.  vi.  560.  6l«.  lii.  Brighter,  viu  138.  x.  450. 

488.  ix.  S88, 1181.  %,  975.  xi.  Brightest,  iii.  184,  881,  667.  ir. 

154,  374.  006.  V.  644. 

Breasts,  ix.  730*     .  Brightoess, !.  86,  6M.  iii.  376, 

Breath,  ii.  170, 314.  iv.  641, 650.  624.  iv.  S8&  v.  ^99- 

Tii.  526.  X.  784,  789.  xi.  147,  Bright'niog,  ii.  399- 

812.  xii.  78.  BrimmiDg,  iv.  336. 

Breathe,  it.  402.  iii.  607.  ▼.  198.  Brimstone,  i.  850. 

ix.  194,  447.  zi.  884.  Brinded,  vii.  466 

Breatb*d,  i.  554.  iii.  267.  vL  65.  Bring,  ii.  222, 639, 840,  S66, 899. 

vii.  525.  ix.  193.  xi.  5.  xii.  iii.  168,  I90,  235,  657.  iv.  88, 

874.  470,  796.  v.  SS5.  vi.  471.  vii. 

Breather,  i.  7O9.  ii.  244.  v.  16,  105, 189.viii.2l6,343,449.ix. 

482.  XL  313.  49,  162, 630,  71 5.  x.  655, 983. 

Breathing,  i.  560.  iv.  265.  xi.  25,  302,  473,  477>  693- 

Breaths,  Iv.  806.  Bring  back,  xii.  312. 

Bieath'st,  ii.  697.  Bring  forth,  i.  l63,  217.  v.  314. 

Bred,  ii.  799-  ni*  481.  v.  4.  ix.  vi.  712.  vii.  451.  x.  194,  195, 

1050.  xi.  276,  414,  618.  xii.  203.  xi.  428.  xii.  551. 

115.  Bring  in,  X.  677* 

Breeding,  he.  1010.  Bring  on,  v  233. 

Breeds,  ii:  624.  Bringing,  xii.  414. 

Brethren,  iii.  297.  au.  454,  680.  Bringing  forth,  x.  1052. 

xii.  28,  65,  I69.  Brings,  i.  252.  ii.  981.   iv.  21. 

Briareos,  i.  199.  v.  217i  312.  viii.  328.  ix.  47, 

Brick,  xii.  43.  770.  x.  900.  xi.  86O,  895.  xii. 

Bridal,  viii.  520.  345,  355. 

Bridge,  ii.  1028.  x.  301,  351,  Brinfi;s  forth,  v.  5BS. 

371.  Brink,  ii.  609,  918.  x.  347. 

Brideing,  x.  510.  Bristled,  vi.  82. 

Brief;  iv.  875.  ix.  664.  x.  115.  British,  i.  511. 

In  Brief,  vi.  171.  Brittle,  i.  427. 

Briefly,  vi.  566.  Broad,  i.  286:  ii.  1026.  iii.  495. 

Brigad,  i.  675.  iv.  803.  v.  279.  ^i.  805.  vii. 

Brigads,  ii.  532.  986,  289#  462,  577.  ix.  1087, 

Bright,  i.  87»  878>  429, 440, 787.  1095, 1104, 1111.  x.  298, 804, 

ii.  395,  513,  756.  812.  iii.  6,  473. 

862,  880,  512,  518,  587,  591,  Broider'd,  iv.  702. 

645, 655.  iv.  44, 361, 578, 590,  Broils,  ii.  837»  1001.  vi.  277.  x i. 

977.  V.  169,274, 48U587, 888.  718. 

vi.  16,  64,  334,479,  801,  885.  Broke,  ii.  69O.  iv.  878.  vi.  311. 

vii.  222, 372, 385, 564.  viii.  87,  vii.  465.  ix.  895.  x.  353. 

91,  98,  367.  ix.  104,  1084.  x.  Broke  forth,  xi.  869. 

68,  187, 387,  426,  615.  xi.  73,  Broke  loose,  iii.  87.  iv.  9I8. 

127,  915,  221,  329.  xii.  254,  Broke  off,  x.  1008. 

627.  Broke  op,  xi.  827. 

L^s  Bright,  vii.  375.  Broken,  i.  31 1.  ii.  78,  1089. 

^ot  Bright,  viii.  88.  Brood,  L  511^  576.  ii.  863.  vii. 

Brighten*d,  viii.  368.  418. 

brightens,  ix.  634.  Brooding,  i.  21.  vii.  ^35. 
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Brook,  Lll»4S0.xL  825. 

Brook,  (verb>)  is.  1184. 

Brookingi  ix.  676. 

Brook9,  i.  802.  iit.  80.  iv.  287. 

Brooks  no^  vi.  274. 

Brother,  iv.  757-  xi.  609,  679. 

Brother's,  zi.  466. 

Brought,  i.  8,  100.  ii.  598.  iii. 

666,  452.  IT.  718.  717,  875, 

9O8.  V.  51.  vi.  267,  895.  vii. 

537.  yiii.  36,  447,  500,  521. 

ix.  11,  224,  892,  462,  475.  x. 

99»  812,  734,  1037.  xi.  I68, 

484,  887.  Xii.  81,  504. 
Brought  down,  xi.  847. 
Brought  forth,  iii.  707.  vii.  8 15* 

xii.  472. 
Brought  OD,  V.  667. 
Brow,  iii.  846.  iv.  885.  vl  51. 

viiL  560.  ix.  537.  xi.  880. 
Brown,  ix.  1088. 
Brows,  i.  602. 
Bruise,  x.   191,  500.  xii.  888, 

891. 
Bruise,  (verb,)  v.  887.  x.  181, 

498,  499,  1031.  xi.  155.  xii. 

149,  288,  385,  480,  438. 
Bruis'd,  vi.  6S6. 
Brush,  V.  429. 
BrusVd,  i.  768. 
Brutal,  ix.  188,  565. 
Brute,  i.  871,  459.  ▼»!•  507.  vUi. 

391,  441.  IX.  96,  240,   554, 

712.  X.  165,  495. 
Brutish,  i.  481.  vi.  124.  xi.  618. 

Bud,  viii.  46.  xi.  277. 

Build,  i.  401,  751.  iii.  468.  iv. 

521.  vii.  92,  424.  viii.  81, 558. 

ix.  102.  xi.  729,  8 19.  xii.  43. 
Build  up,  ii.  8I4. 
Builded,  x.  373. 
Builders,  iii.  466.  xii.  57. 
Building,  xii.'Gl. 
Builds,  vii.  49I. 
Built,  i.  259,  448,  718,  749.  iii. 

449.  iv.  212.  vii.  270.  viii.  101. 

ix.   100,    152,   485.  xii.   102, 

527. 
Bulk,  i.  196.  vii.  410.  xi.  729. 
Bullion,  i.  704. 


Bullock,  xii.  20. 

Bulk,iii.492.xii.S92.. 

Bulwark,  ii.  29. 

Burden,  ii.  767.  iv.  57*  uu  ^^ 

X.  685,  961.  xL  767.   . 
Bord^nM,  v.  452. 
Burdensome,  iv.  53. 
Burgher,  iv.  189. 
Buried,  vi.  es'i. 
Bum,  i.  474.  iiL  834.  v.  71^  & 

1015.  ^ii.  254. 
Burn'd,  i.  228.  ii.  708. 
Burning,  i.  210,29i5.  ii.  l^«48fiL 

576.  vi.  832. 
Ever  Burning,  i.  69- 
Bumish'd,  iv.  249.  ix.  50I. 
Bums,  vL  5SB,  595.  iz.  467* 
Burnt,  i.  562.  vi.  86& 
Burst,  X.  682. 
Burst  forth,  i.  620. 
Bursting,  vii.  419*  i3C^.  x.  <97. 
Bursting  forth,  ii.  800.. 
Bush,  vii.  828.  ix.  IGO. 
Bushes,  iv.  176. 
Bushing,  ix.426. 
Bushy,  iv.  696. 
Busied,  iv.  876.,  ix.  518. 
Busiest,  zt.  ^. 
Business,  i.  150.  iv.  948. 
Busiris,  i.  807. 
Buxom,  ii.  842.  v.  270. 


C. 


Cadence,  ii.  287.  x.  9%. 

Cadmus,  ix.  506. 

Cecias,  x.  699* 

Calahria,  ii.  661.    . 

Calamitousi  ix.  182. 

Calamity,  L  I89.  x.  907- 

Calculate,  vUL  80. 

Calf,  i.  484. 

Call,  i.  878.  v.  48.  viL  5295,  498. 

ix.  521 ,  522.  X.  858. 
Call,  (ve*b,)  i.  267.  iii.  185,  72T. 

iv.  35,  277.  ▼.  107,  658, 7«. 

vii.  5,  132.  ix.  1020.  x.  4ft, 

654.  xi.  67,  411,  651,  660.  xii. 

121, 140, 152,  169.  267»3ia 
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Call  to  mind,  xu  898. 

Call  np,  ui.  688. 

Ca1]*d,  I  82,  300,  814,  840,  405, 
438, 740, 757*  ii*  312, 348, 668, 
667, 668, 760.  iii.  495.  iv.  474, 
514, 786, 865.  v.  36,  579,  «20, 
307,  584,  766.  ri.  416,  608. 
viii.  283,  298,  458.  x.  102^ 
425,  580,  629.  xi.  159,  6gO, 
697.  xiL  184,  156,  343»  378, 
584. 

Calling,  X.  649. 

Calling  to  mind,  x.  1030. 

Callow,  vii.  420.     . 

Calls,  ii.  92,  733.  v.  21;  696.  xi. 
172.  xii.  57. 

Call'at,  ii.  742»  743.  vi.  289-  vii. 
369.  ix.  1146. 

Calm,  iii.  574.  iv.  120.  ▼.  210, 
733.  vii.  234,  270.  ix.  920, 
1125. 

Calm'd,  xii.  595. 

Calmer,  ii.  1042. 

Calmest,  vi.  461. 

Calv'd,  vii.  468. 

Calamnious,  ▼.  770. 

Cambalu,  xi.  318. 

Came,  i.  354, 379, 438,  446, 457, 
490,  522, 760.  ii.507, 508,675. 
iii.  464,  469,  520,  709-  iv^  4, 
167,  4^,  555,  564,  59S,  9I8. 
V.  279,  372,  378,  756.  vi.  75, 
110,  536,  655,  768.  viiL  277, 
^95,  484.  ix.  854.  x.  96,  IO9, 
309, 330, 349.  xi.  19, 436, 437, 
719,  315. 

Came  down,  iv.  9.  vL  252.  ix. 
197. 

Came  forth,  vii.  203,  475. 

Came  on,  vii.  583.  xi.  584. 

Cam'st,  IX.  568. 

Camp,  i.  677.  V.  651.  xi.  217* 

Canaan,  xiL  135, 156,  215,  269, 
309, 315. 

Canaantte,  xii.  217* 

Cancell'd,  vi.  379* 

Canopy,  iii.  556. 

Cany,  iii.  439. 

Capable,  viii.  49-  ix-  ^83. 

CapacioDS,  vii.  29O.  ix.  603. 


CaparisottSj  ix.  35. 
Cape,  ii.  641.  vliL  631. 
Cape  of  Hope,  iv.  160. 
Capita],  1.  756.  ii.  994.  xL  848. 

xii.  383. 
Capitoline,  ix.  508. 
Capricorn,  x.  677* 
Captive,  i.  458.  iL  828.  liL  255. 
'  IV.  970.  vi.  26a  X.  188. 
Captivity,  x.  188.  xii.  344. 
Car,  ix.  65. 
Caravan,  vii.  428. 
Carbuncle,  iii.  596.  ix.  500. 
Carcase,  iii.  259. 
Carcases,  i.  310.  x.  277-  xi.  654. 
Care,  i.  601.  ii.  48,  303.  iv.  575. 

vi.  36.  ix.  318,  799»  818.  X. 

37,  979, 1057.  xL  776. 
Care,  (verb,)  vi..  822. 
Car'd,  ii.  48. 
Careful,  iv.  983.  x.  438. 
Cares,  viii.  185. 
Caresses,  viii.  56. 
Carmel,  xii.  144. 
Carnage,  x.  268. 
Carnal,  viii.  593.  ix.  1013.  xL 

212.  xii.  521. 
Carnation,  ix.  429* 
Carol,  xlL  367* 
Career,  i.  766.  iv.  353. 
Careering,  vi.  756. 
Capry,v.  870.  xii.  621. 
Casbin,  x.  436. 
Cash,  iv.  188. 
Casius,  ii.  593. 
Caspian,  ii.  71 6. 
Cassia,  v.  298. 
Cast,  i.  286,  526,  604,  678.  Vu 

122,  714.  iii.  351.  vi.  869.  ix. 

1014.  X.  547.  xii.  48. 
Cast  forth,  ii.  889. 
Cast  off,  V.  786. 
Cast  out,  i.  37.  v.  618. 
Castalian,  iv.  274. 
Casts,  i.   183.  iii.   63.   v.  702. 

vi.  272. 
Casual,  iv.  767.  ix.  223.  xi.  566. 
Cataracts,  ii.  176.  xi.  824. 
Catarrhs,  xi.  483. 
Catch,  xii.  88. 
vf2 
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Catch'di  X.  544. 
Cathaian,  H.  ^9B.  xl  SSB. 
Cattle,  vii.  452,  460.  Tiii.  582.  x. 

176.  xL  55Sy  659.  xii.  179* 
Cave,  iv.  454.  vi.  4.  xi.  4^ 
Cave's,  xi.  569- 
Caves,  ii.  621,  789.  iv.  257.  vii. 

417.  ix.  118. 
Caught,  ii.  180.  xL  587.  xii.  637. 
Cava,  X.  759* 
Cause,  i.  28.  iv.  14,  922.  v.  702. 

vi.  81,  67,  412,  804.  vii.  64, 

90.  viii.  870,  417.  497,  598. 

ix.  650,  672,  sat,  1140,  ll68. 

X.  935,  982.  xi.  382,  461.  xii. 

604. 
Cause,  (verb,)  x.  907. 
CausM,.iv.  216.  V.  400. 
Causes,  ii.  9^8.  iii.  707.  ix.  682, 

731.  X.  8O6. 
Causey,  x.  415. 
Caution,  v.  513,  523.  vii.  111. 
Cautious*  ix.  59- 
Cease,  ii.  100,    159-  iii.  27.  v. 

845.  xi.  309.  xii.  238. 
CeasM,  I.  283.  ii.  43,  845,  1010. 

iii.  344.  vii.  436.  viii.  412.  x. 

910.  xi.   126,  713,  726,  780. 

xii.  372. 
Ceaseless,  ii.  795.  iv.  679-  v.  188. 

x.  573. 
Ceases,  i.  176. 
Ceasing,  ii.  654. 
Cedar,  iv.  139.  vii.  424.  ix.  435. 

xii.  250. 
Cedars,  v.  260.  ix.  1089- 
Celebrate,  ii.  241.  xL  345. 
Celebrated,  vi.  888. 
Celestial,  i.  245, 658.  ii.  15.  iii.  51, 

364,  638.  iv.  553,  682.  812, 

1011.  V.  249,  ^B,  654.  vi.  44, 

333. 510,  760.  vii.  12, 203,254, 

354.  viii.  455, 619-  xi.  21, 540. 

X.  24.  xi.  239,  296, 785. 
Cell,  V.  109.  viii.  460. 
Cells,  i.  700,  706.  vii.  491. 
Celtic,  i.  621. 
Censer,  xi.  24. 
Censers,  vii.  6OO. 
Centaur,  x.  328. 


Centre,  i.  74,686l  iiL  575*  v.  510, 

579.  vi.  219.  vii.   215,  24fi. 

viii.  123.  ix.  108.  x.  740. 
Centred,  vii.  228. 
Centric,  viii.  83.  x.  671. 
Centring,  ix.  109. 
Cerastes,  x*  525. 
Cerberean,  ii.  655. 
Ceremony,  i.  753. 
Ceremonies,  xii.  297. 
Ceres,  iv.  271,  981.  ix.  395. 
Chaff,  iv.  985. 
Chain,  il.  1005,  1051. 
Chain'd,  i.  2^0.  ii.  196.  iv.965i 

vi.  589. 
Chains,  i.  48.  ii.  183,  I96.  iii.  82. 

iv.  970.  vi,  186,  260,  739.1- 

319.  xii.  4.54. 
Chair,  i.  764.  ii.  980. 
ChaUls&a,  xii.  130. 
Cham,  iv.  276. 
Champagne,  iv.  134.  vi.  2. 
Champing,  iv.  859. 
Champions,  i.  763.  ii.  424,  898. 
Chance,  Ii.  910,  965. 
Chance,  i.  133,  ii.  222,  233, 288, 

396,  492,    551,  935.  iv.  408, 

530.  vii.  172.  ix.  452.  x.  106, 

428. 
Ch^c'd,  ix.  423,  575. 
Change,  i.  313, 598,  625.  ii.2S2, 

598, 599,  820.  iv.  23,  367, 6W. 

V.  89,  1 83,  336,  629.  viii.  525. 

ix.  70,  818.  X.  107,  213,278, 

548,  677,  693.  xi,  jgS. 
Change,  (verb,)  i.  96, 244.  iii.  125, 

634.  iv.  892-  V,  902-  viii.  847. 

ix.  5.  xi.  308,  539,  794. 
Chanffd,  i.  84,  97,  253.  ii.  217. 

270.  iv.  115,  224.  V.  644.TL 

613,  824.  vii.  I60.  ix.  505.  xl 

712. 
Changes,  x.  692. 
Changes,  (verb,)  iv.  405. 
Changing,  ii.  312.  x.  333,  MI. 
Channel?,  vii.  303: 
Chaos,  i.  10,  543.  ii.  233,  895* 

907,  690,  970,   1038.  iii.  18, 

42 1 ,  426.  V.  577-  vi.  55,  871- 

vii.   98,    220,    221,   272-  «• 
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233,  ^83,  .SIT,  347,  4l6,  477, 

686. 
Character^  viii.  545. 
Charge,  iii.  6^8,  688.  iv.  421, 

562,  589,  787»   842,  879-  v. 

248.  vi.  566.  viii.  246.  ix.  157, 

399.  X.  35,  122,  421,  650.  ix. 

99,  549.  xii.  439. 
Charg'd,  vii.  46.  x.  200. 
Chariot,  i.  311.  iii.  394>  522.  vi. 

100,  338,  35a,  390,  711,  750, 
829,  881.  Vii.  197. 

Chariot-wheels,  xii.  210. 

Charioteer,  ?i.  39O. 

Chariots,  ii.   887.  vi.   17,  211, 

770.  Vii.  199. 
Charity,  iii.  216.  xii.  584. 
Charities,  iv.  756. 
Charlemagne,  i.  586. 
Charm,  ii.  460.  iv.  642, 651.  viii. 

533.  ix.  999- 
Charm,  (verb,)  i.  787.  ii.  566. 
Charm'd,  i.  561.  xi.  132. 
Charming,  iii.  368.  v.  626.  viii. 

2.  ix.  595. 
Charms,  ii.  666.  iv.  498. 
Charms,  (verb,)  ii.  556. 
Chaiybdis,  ii.  1020. 
Chase,  iv.  341.  xi.  191- 
Chase,  (vcrb^  i.  557.  vi.  288. 
Chaste,  iv.  761.  xi.  12. 
Chast  ning,  xi.  373. 
Cheap,  ii.  472. 
Chear,  vi.  496. 

Chear'd,  iv.  l65.  v.  129.  xii.  604. 
Chearfn),  ii.  490.  iii.  46,  545.  xi. 

543. 
More  Chearful,  v.  193. 
Check,  V.214. 
Check'd,  vi.  853. 
Checks,  iii.  732. 
Check,  L  602.  iii.  641.  v.   10, 

385.  ix.  887. 
Cheeks,  x.  IOO9. 
Arch-Chemie,  iii.  6O9. 
Chemos,  i.  406. 
Cherish,  x.  1068. 
Cherishing,  viii.  569. 
Chersonese^  xi.  392. 
Cherub,   i.   157,   324,   534.  iii. 


636.  iv.  844,  971.  vi.  771.  vii. 

198. 
Cherubic,  v.  547.  vi.  418,  753. 

ix.  68.  xi.  120. . 
Cherubim,  i.  387,  665,  794.  \u 

516.  iii.  666.  iv.  778.  vi.  102, 

535.  vii.  218.  ix.  6I.  xi.  100, 

128.  xii.  254,  628. 
Chew,  iv.  335. 
Chew'd,  X.  566. 
Child-bearing,  x.  1051. 
Childless,  x.  980,  1037. 
Children,  x.  194,  330.  xi.  76I, 

772. 
Children's,  i.  395. 
Chill,  ix.  890. 
Chiird,  V.  65. 
Chilling,  X.  264. 
Chimaeras,  ii.  628. 
Chime,  xi.  559. 
Chineses,  iii.  438. 
Chivalry,  i.  307,  765. 
Choice,  i.  261,  759.  ii.  I9,  415, 

524.  iiL  108,  670.  ix.  434.  v. 

327,  333,  499.  vii.  48.  viii. 

335,  400.  ix.  214,  620,  992.  x. 

766,  904,  978.  xi.  101. 
Choice,  (adject)  i.  653.  ii.  423. 

Iii.  534. 
Choicest,  v.  127,  368.  ix.  840. 

xi.  438. 
Choose,  i.  428.  ii.  60,  265.  iii. 

123.  V.  333,  534,  787.  ix.  2»1, 

316.  xii.  225,  646. 
Choosing,  ix.  26.  x.   1005.  xii. 

219. 
Choral,  v.  l62.  vil.  599. 
Chords,  xi.  561. 
Chorus,  vii.  275« 
Chose,  iv.  72,  406,  691.  viii.  54. 

ix.88,  1100,  1167.  xi.  587. 
Chosen,  i.  8,  318.  iii.  183. 
Chrysolite,  iii.  596. 
Church,  iv.  I93. 
Cieling,  xi.  743. 
Cincture,  ix.  1117. .   • 
Cinders,  x.  570. 
Circean,  ix.  522. 
Circle,  iv.  578.  v.  182. 
Circle,  (verb,)  v.  l63. 
rf3 
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Girded^  iii.  626.  v.  862.  ix.  65. 
Circles,  v.  631.  vi.  305.  viii.  107. 

z.  681. 
Circlet,  v.  I69. 
Circling,  ii.  647.  iii.  556.  iv.  146. 

▼i.  3,  743.  vii.  342,  580.  ix. 

502. 
Circuit,  ii.  1048.  iii.  721.  iv.  586, 

784.  r.  287,  595.  vii.  266,  301. 

viii.  100,  304.  ix.  323. 
Circular,  ix.  498. 
Circumference,  i.  286.  ii.  353.  v. 

510.  vi.  256.  vii.  231. 
Circumfluous,  vii.  270. 
Circumfus'd,  vi.  778.  vii.  624. 
Circumscribe,  vii.  226. 
Circumscrib'd,  v.  825. 
Circumspection,  ii.  414.  iv.  737. 

vi.  523. 
Circumvent,  ix.  259. 
Circumvented)  iii.  152. 
Citadel,  i.  773. 
Cited,  iii.  327. 
Citron,  V.  22. 
City,  ii.  924.  ix.  445.  x.  424.  xi. 

386, 4ia  655, 661.  xii.  44, 51, 

340,  342. 
Cities,  i.  496.  ii.  533.  xi.  640. 
Civil,  vi.  667.  xi.  718.  xii.  231. 
Clad,  i.  410.  iv.  289,  599-  v.  278. 

vii.  315.  X.  216,  450.  xi.  17, 

240. 
Claim,  xi.  258. 
Claim,  (verb,)  ii.  32,  38.  iv.  487* 

V.  723.  xii.  170. 
Claim*d,i.  533.  ix.  1130. 
Claims,  ix.  566. 
Claiming,  xii.  85. 

Claim'st,  ii.  8I7. 

Clamor,  vL  208.  vii.  36.  xii.  853. 

Clamorous,  x.  479. 

Clamors,  ii..862. 

Clang,  vii.  422.  xi.  835. 

Clans,  ii.  90I. 

Clarion,  vii.  443. 

Clarions,  i.  532. 

Clash'd,  i.  668. 

Clashing,  vi.  209. 

Clasp,  X.  91 8. 

Clasping,  ix.  217* 


Clay,  IX.  176.  x.  743. 

Clear,  ii.  770.  iii.  28^  188,  5^, 

620.  iv.  119,  458.  V.  7^3.  vii. 

619.  viii.  336.  ix.  681,  706. 

xi.  844.  xii.  376. 
Cleared,  v.  136.   viii.    179-   ix. 

708. 
Clearer,  xi.  413. 
Clearest,  xi.  379* 
Cleft,  xi.  440. 
Cleombrotus,  iti.  473. 
CliflP,  i.  517.  iv.  547.  ▼.  «75.  xiL 

639. 
Clifi;  viL  424. 
Climate,  ix.  45.  xi.  274. 
Climb,  iv.  193,  548.  ix.  217- 
Climbing,  x.  559. 
Climbs,  iv.  I9I.  xi.  II9. 
Climb*st,  V.  173. 
Clime,  i.  242,  297.  ii-  57«.  v.  1. 

vii.  18.x.  678.  xii.  636. 
Climes,  xi.  708. 
Clod,  X.  786. 
Clods,vli.  463.  xi.  565. 
Clorob,  iv.  192. 
Close,  i.  646,  795.  ii.  485,  638. 

iv.  347,  376,  405,  708,  80a  v. 

36.  ix.  191.x.  589. 
Close,  (verb,)  ii.  537.  v.  673.  vi. 

235.  xi.  419. 
Close  by,  ii.  1053. 
Clos'd,  iii.  144.  vi.  330,  875.  viii. 

459,  460. 
Closing,  iv.  863.  vi.  436. 
Clothe,  X.  299- 

Cloth*d,  i.  86.  ii.  226.  x.  1059. 
Cloud,  i.  340.  ii.  9S6.  liL  45, 262, 

378.  iv.  151.  V.  257,  686.  vL 

28,  539*  vii.  247, 422.  ix.  465. 

X.  32,  449.  xi.  205,  229>  670, 

706,  865,  882,  896.  xii.  185, 

202,  203,  208,  256. 
Cloud,  (verb,)  v.  122. 
Without  Cloud,  iii.  385.  xi.  45. 
Clouded,  iv.  607.  xii.  333. 
Clouds,  ii.  264,  488,  535,  637, 

714.  iv.  500,  544,  597.  v.  86, 

189,  642.  vf.  56.  vii.  287,  599, 

viii.  146.  X.  702, 1073.  xi.  739, 

841.  xii.  77>  549^. 
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Qoudy,  ii.  9SO.  v.  266.  vL  107, 

409>  450.  viL  248«  360. 
Cluven,  vi.  361. 
Clung,  X.  512. 
Cloflters,  ].  771.  v.  218. 
Oast'riDg,  iv.  SOB.  vii.  320. 
Coal,  V.  440.         « 
Coast,  1.  306,  340,  464.  ii.  6SS, 

958.  iii.  487,  739-  v.  340.  vi. 

520.  iv.  67.  r.  89,  293. 
Coast,  (verb,)  iv.  782. 
Coasting,  iii.  71. 
Coasts,  li.  464.  viii.  245. 
Coat,  V.  341.  vi.  542.  x.  218. 
CoaU,  vii.  406. 
Cock,  vii.  443. 
Cocytns,  ii.  579. 
Coeternal,  iii.  2. 
Coffitatioo,  iii.  629. 
Cohort,  zi.  127. 
Cold,  1.  516.  iL  595,  898.  vii.  238. 

ix.  44,  636.  X.  294,  653, .  686, 

691,  851, 1056,  1070.  xi.  298, 

544. 
CaUc-pangs,  xi.  484. 
Collateral,  viii.  426.  x.  86. 
Collected,  vi.  581.  ix.  673. 
Collecting,  iv.  986. 
Colleague,  x.  1^, 
Collision,  x.  1072. 
Colloquy,  viii.  455.  . 
Colour,  iii.  612.  vi.  352.  x.  870. 
Coloured,  iii.  642.  iv.  702.  vii. 

445.  xi.  879. 
Colours,  i.  546.  iv.  149.  y.  24, 283. 

vi.  759.  ▼ii-  318.  ix.  577.  xi. 

866. 
Coluinbu0,  ix.  1116. 
Colure,  ix.  66. 
Combati  L  766.  vi.  315. 
Combatants,  ii.  719- 
Combin'd,  ii.  750.  viii.  394.  ix. 

339. 

Combustible,  i.  233. 

Combustion,  i.  46.  vi.  225. 

Come,  ii.  715,  622,  970.  iv.  580, 
841,923.  V.  118, 138, 291,298, 
493,  770.  vi.  609.  viii.  79,298, 
372.  ix.  S66,  413,  610,  1027. 
X.  107, 276.  xi.  114,  26(0,  344, 


357, 454, 528,  704, 815.  xii.  11, 

258,  361,  458,  534,  6OO. 
Come  forth,  x.  108. 
Come  short,  viii.  414. 
Come  to  pass,  x.  SB.  » 

Comeliness,  viii.  222. 
Comely,  ix.  668. 
Comes,  i.  66,  67.  ii.  663.  iii.  231.- 

iv.  131,  869.  V.  310,  645.  vi.' 

540.  ix.  225.  x.  814, 854,  858.* 

xi.  B66,  785.  xii.  I60,  393. 
Comes  down,  xii.  51 . 
Comet,  ii.  708.  xii.  634. 
Coming,  iiL  232.  iv.  7,  646.- v. 

781.  vi.  610, 648, 768.  vii.  209. 

viu.  46.  ix.  647.  X.  104.  xi.  233, 

250.  xii.  405. 
Com'st,  iv.  824.  vl.  159. 
Comfortable,  x.  1077* 
Comforter,  xii.  486. 
Comfortless,  xi.  76O. 
Comforts,  x.  1084. 
Command,  i.  566,  752.  ii.  851  ^ 

iii.  94,  650.  iv.  864.  v.  551, 

685.  vi.  61,  781.  vii.  47,  294. 

viii.   232,  329,  871,  635.   ix. 

652.  X.  430.  xi.  818.  xii.  2ia 
Command,  (verb,)  ix.  1156.  xi. 

385. 
Commanded,  v.  768.  ix.  652. 
Commander,  L  S6B,  589* 
Commanding,  v.  699.  vi.  557. 

xii.  265. 
Commands,  iL  856.  iv.  524.  v.. 

691,806. 
Commands,  (verb,)  i.  531.  iii.  6l4. 

iv.  747. 
Command'st,  ix.  570. 
Commends,  ix.  754. 
Commiseration,  x.940. 
Commission,  vii.  118. 
Commit,  viii.  26. 
Committed,  X..957. 
Commodiously,  x.  1083. 
Conmion,  iit  371.  iv.  752.  v.  435. 

vii.  426.  viii.  5BBp  597-  ix.931. 
Commonalty,  vii.  489* 
Commotion,  iv.  992.  vi.  310, 706. 

viii.  531. 
Commune,  ix.  201. 
Ff4 
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Communicable^  vii.  124. 
Communicated,  v.  79.  ix^  755. 
Communicatingi  viii.  150. 
Communication!  viiL  499- 
Communion,  v.  687*  ▼!<>•  431. 
Compact^  ix.  635. 
Companion,  ▼.  673.  yi.  907* 
Companions,  i.  76.  vi.  41 9. 
Company,  viii.  446. 
Compare,  i.  538.  iii.  138.  v.  467- 

vi.  705.  ix.  228. 
Compare,  (verb,)  ii.  921.  v.  432. 
Compar*d,  iii.  5ffL  vi.  170.  viii. 

18.  X.  306. 
Comparison,  viii.  gst. 
Compass,  iv.  559.  ▼iii-  83. 
Compass,  (verb,)  iii.  342. 
Compass*d,  ii.  862.  vii.  27. 
Compasses,  vii..  225. 
Compassing,  ix.  59*  3ci.  352. 
Compassioo,  iii.  141.  xi.  496« 
Compeer,  i.  127. 
Compeers,  iv.  974. 
Compel,  vi.  619. 
Compeird,  ix.  609*  xii.  175. 
Compels,  iv.  39I. 
Complacence,  iii.  276.  viii.. 433. 
Complain,  ii.  550» 
Complaint,  x.  131,  719* 
Complete,  v.  352.  viii.  548.  x.  10. 
Completed,  xi.  618. 
Coo^letiog,  ix.  1003. 
Compliance,  viii.  603.  ix.  994. 
Compliant,  iv.  332. 
Complicated,  x.  523. 
Compose,  ii.  281. 
Compos'd, i.  483. ii.  111.  iv.  469. 

xii.  596. 
ComposttioD,  vi.  613. 
Composure,  vL  56o.  ix.  272. 
Comprehend,  iii.  705  v.  505.  vii. 

114. 
Compulsion,  ii.  80.  ix.  474. 
Compute,  iii.  5S0.  vi.  685.  viii.  16. 
Concave,  i.  542.  ii.  635. 
Conceal,  iv.  123.  viii.. 73.  x.  130, 

136. 
Conceal'd,  i.  641.  ii.  187*  iv.312. 

V.  207. 
Conceals,  ix.  751. 


Conceits,  iv.  8O9. 

Conceive,  vii.  281. 

ConcciVd,  ii.  627,  766,  796.  il 

945. 
Conceives,  iv.  449* 
Conceiving,  i.  934.  v.  666.  vLTS?. 
Concentring,  ix.  IO6. 
Conception,  x.  194,  987. 
Conceptions,  vi.  61^. 
Concern,  vii.  62.  viii.  196.  xi.  141 

xii.  272,  599 
Concern'd,  vii.  82.  z.  1 70. 
Concerning,  x.  199- 
Concerns,  v.  791.  viii.  174. 
Conclave,  i.  79^- 
Conclude,  ix.  1149.  xii.  S9S- 
Concludes,  x.  839. 
Concoct,  V.  419. 
Concocted,  vi.  514. 
Concoctive,  v.  437. 
Concord,  ii.  497«  iii.  S71*  vi.  511. 

xii.  29. 
Concourse,  xi.  641. 
Concupiscence,  ix.  1078. 
Concurr*d,  x.  747* 
Concurring,  ii.  831.  x.  44. 
Condemn,  v.  813. 
Condemn'd,  i.  607.  ii.  S6,  604- 

X.  82,  823.  xii.  41S. 
Condemns,  ii.  29> 
Condense,  vi.  85S, 
Condens'd,  i.  429. 
Condenses,  ix.  6S6. 
Condescension,  viii.  9,  649- 
Condition,  iii.  181.  viii.  176.  bu 

322. 
Conditions,  x.  7^9* 
Conduct,  i.  130.  vi.  777.  ix.  680. 
Conducted,  xii.  259- 
Cone,  iv.  776. 
Confer,  i.  774. 
Conferr*d,  iv.  430. 
Conference,  v.v454. 
Confess,  v.  329,  6O8,  818.  m 

523.  X.  1088. 
Confess'd,  i.  509.  x.  1100. 
Confessing,  x.  I60. 
Confide,  xi.  235. 
Confidence,  vi.  343, 651.  ix.  1056* 

1175. 
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k>nfiDe«  ii.  977*  Consequence,  viK.  328.  x»  304. 

3oDfin*d,  ii.  859.  iii.  71  !•  v.  73*.  Consider,  viii.  90. 

X.  86s.  \l  841.  CoQsider'd,  ix.  84i  604. 

Confines,  ii.  395.  vi.  375.  x#  531.  Considerate,  i.  605. 

Confirm,  i.  663.  Consist,  v.  793. 

!x>nfirm'd»  ii.  353.  ix.  830.  xi.  71^  Consistence,  ii.  941. 

355.  Consisting,  viii.  16. 

Zonflagrant,  xii.  548.  Consists,  viii.  589.  xi.  616. 

Conflict,  iv.  995.  vi.  313.  Consolation,  xi.  304.  xii.  630. 

Conflicting,  vL  345.  •  Consolations,  xii.  49&. 

3onform*d,  ii.  317-  Consort,  ii.  963.  iv.  448,  6IO.  ^'i, 
l^onformity,  xi.  606.  529.  viii.  393.  xii.  536. 

Confound,  ii.  136,  383.  vi.  315.  Consort,  (verb,)  ix.  954. 

X.  665,  9O8.  Consorted,  vii.  50. 

Confounded,  i.53.  ii.  996.  vi.  871*  Conspicuous,  ii.  358.  iii.  385.  iv. 

ix.  1064.  xii.  455.  545.  vi.  399.  vii.  63.  xi.  866. 

Confu8*d,  ii.  6l5,  953.  vi«  349.  Less  Conspicuous,  x«  107.    - 

Confus'dly,  ii.  914.  Conspiracy,  ii.  751* 

Confusion,  i.  230.  ii.  373,  397»  Conspir'd,  xi.  436. 

966,  996.  iii.  710.  vi.  668, 669,  Constancy,  ix.  367- 

873.  vii.  56.  X. 473.xii.  63, 343.  Constant,  iii.  104.  iv.  764.  v. 553, 
Conglob'd,  vii.  339.  903.  x  883. 

Cooglobing,  vii.  392.  Constellations,  iii.  577.  vi.  313. 
Congo,  xi.  401.  vii.  562.  viii.  513.  x.  411. 

Congratulant,  x.  458.  Constrain'd,  ix.  l64,  IO66. 

Congregated,  vii.  308.  Constraining,  x.  568. 

Congregation,  v.  766.  Constraint,  ii.  973.  x.  133. 

Conjecture,  ii.  133.  viii.  76.  Consult,  i.  798. 

Conjecture,   (verb,)  vi.  545.  x.  Consult,  (verb,)  i.  187>  v.  768, 

1033.  779. 

Conjugal,  iv.  493.  viii,  56.  ix.  363<  Consultation,  vi.  445. 

Conjunction,  x.  898.  Consultations,  ii.  486. 

Conjur'd,  ii.  693.  Consulting,  ii.  164.   vL  673.  x. 
Connatural,  x.  246.  xi.  539*  456. 

Connexion,  x.  S^Q.  Consume,  ii.  9^.  xi.  545,  778^ 

Conniving,  x.  624.  Consum'd,  xi.  443. 

Connubial,  iv.  743.  Consumes,  v.  335.  - 

Conquer  d,  xi.  797*  Consammate,  v.  481.  vii.  503. 

Conqueror,  i.  143,  SftS,  473.  ii.  Consummate,  (verb,)  viii.  556. 

308,  338.  Contagion,  v.  880.  x.  544. 

Conquerors,  xi.  ^5.  Contagious,  ix.  1036. 

Conquest,  ii.  339/  543.  vi.  37.  Contain,  v.  314,  363,  409.  vii* 

Conquring.  iv.  391.  138.  viii.  93.  xit.  559. 

Conscience,  iii.  195.  Contatn'd,  viii.  473. 

Conscience,  iv.  33.  viii.  503.  x.  Contemn,  ix.  306< 

843,  849.  »^-  ^^f  ^^2>  ^^-  Contemn*d,  vi.  433.  ) 

Conscious,  ii.  439,  801.  vi.  531.  Contemns,  x.  1015. 

ix.  1051.  ^  Contemplation,  iv.  397.  v.  511. 

Consent,  i.  640.  ii.  34.  ^  Contempt,  iv.  180.  x.  763, 1013, 

Consent,  (verb,)  v.  121,  555.  1018. 
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CoDlemptibly^  viiL  374. 
Contemptupus,  !▼.  885.  v.  671. 
Contend,  i.  99.  n-  ^W»  687*  iv. 

851.  vL  1^.  z.  9&S. 
Contended,  ix.  i63. 
Contending,  ii.  SOS.  xi.  359, 727* 
Content,  i.  399.  ▼•  727*  vi.  461. 

xi.  180.  xii.  25. 
Contented,iiL  701,  vi.375.viii.l77. 
Contention,  L  100. 
Contentment,  viii.  366.  x.  973. 
Contents,  vi.  622. 
Contest,  iv.  872.  vi.  124.  ix.  118g. 

X.  756.  xi.  800. 
Contiguous,  vi.  8^8.  vii.  273. 
Continent,  ii.  587>  iii.  423.  v.  422 . 

vL  474.  X.  392. 
Continual,  ix.  814. 
Continue,  ii.  314.  iv.  371. 
Continued,  ii.  1029.  iv.  175.  ix. 

63, 138.  xj.  744. 
Continuest,  v.  521. 
Contracted,  viii.  560. 
Contraction,  vi.  597* 
Contradiction,  vi.  155.  x.  799- 
Contrary,  i.  l6l.vui.  132.x.  506. 
Contraries,  ix.  122. 
Contribute,  viii.  155. 
Contrite,  x.  1091>  ^^08.  xi.  90. 
Contrition,  xi.  27- 
Contrive,  ii.  53.  viii.  81. 
Contrived,  ▼.334.  x.  1034.  xi.  732. 
Contriving,  ii.  54.  ix.  139. 
Control,  V.  80^. 
Contumacy,  x.  1027. 
Conversation,  viii.  418. 
Converse,  viii.  40a  ix.  247»  909* 
Converse,  (verb,)  ii.  184.  v.  230. 

vii.  9-  ▼ill  252, 396. 
Convecsingi  iv.  639*  viii.  432.  x* 

093. 
Convecmon,  xi.  724. 
Convert,  v.  492. 

Convex,  ii.  434.  iii.  419-  vii.  266. 
convey,  xii.  75. 

(;;onveyance,i.707.  viii.628.x.  249. 
Qonvey'd,  vi.  515.  viiLl  56. 
Qonvict,  X.  83, 
conviction,  x.  84,  831. 
QonviAce»  vi.  739- 


Convolv*d,  vi.  328. 
Convo/d,  vi.  752. 
Convulsions,  xi.  483. 
Cool,  iv,  258,  329-  ▼•  39,  300, 

396,  665.  ix.  1109.  X.  95,  &47 
More  Cool,  v.  370.  x.  95. 
Cool'd,  xi.  801. 
Copartner,  ix.  821. 
Copartners,  i.  265. 
Cope,  i.  345.  iv.  992.  vi.  215. 
Copious,  iii.  413.  v.  641.  vii.  325. 
Coral,  vii.  405. 
Cordial,  v.  12.  viii.  466. 
Cormorant,  iv.  196. 
Corn,  xii.  19. 
Corner,  iv.  529. 
Comers,  x.  665. 
Cornice,  i.  7 16. 
Comey,  vii.  321. 
Coronet,  iii.  640. 
Corporal,  v.  496,  573. 
Corporeal,  iv.  585.  v.  413.  ifiB- 

109.  X.  786. 
Corps,  X.  601. 
Corpulence,  vii.  483. 
Correspond,  vii.  511.  ix.  815* 
Corrosive,  ii.  401. 
Corrupt,  X.  695.  825.  xi.  7^- 
Corrupted,  i.  368.  iu.  162.  xi.  57. 
Corrupting^  xi.  889. 
Corruption,  iii.  249.  x.  858.  xu 

428. 
Cost,  i.  414.  iv.  271. 
Costliest,  iv.  703. 
Cotes,  iv.  186. 
Couch,  i.  377.  iv.  60i.  ix.  10^9 

xL49a 
Couch,  (verb,)  ii.  536. 
Couchant,  iv.  406. 
Coucfa'd,  iv.  123, 351,  876. 
Couches,  iv.  405. 
Covenant,  xi.  IIC,  867, 89^'' 

xii.  252,  302,  34&  . 

Cover,  i.  659.  «•  1088>  1W.» 

257. 
Cover'd,  i.  763.  v.  430.  «•  !j 

vii.  234.  ix.  1058,  ll20.x.«»- 

xi.  217,  749. 
Covering,  i.  312.  ix.  J  U3. 
Covers,  ii..267. 
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Covert,  il  41.  iii.  39.  iv.  6^3.  Ti. 

409.  ix.  435. 
Covertures,  x.  337- 
Covet,  ii.  35.x.  1020. 
Coveting,  ix.  923. 
Council,  t.  755.  ii.  506.  vL  416, 

507.  X.  428.  xi.  66l. 
Counsel,  i.  660.  ii.  20,  304,  379* 

vL  494.  X.  920,  944,  1010. 
Counsel,  (verb,)  ii.  I60. 
CounselFd,  Ii.  227.  ix.  1099* 
Counsels,  i.  88,  I68,  636.  ii.  115, 

279*  v.  681,  785.  vii.  619. 
Counsels,  (verb,)  ii.  125. 
Count,  V.  833.  viii.  319- 
Counterfeit,  iv.  117*  ix.  1069* 
Counterfeited,  v.  771. 
Counterpoise,  iv.  1001. 
Countervietiv,  x.  231. 
Countenance,  i.  526.  ii.  422, 756. 

iii.  385,  730.  V.  708.  vi.  825. 

viii.  39.  ix.  886.  x.  713.  xi. 

317. 
Country,  iv.  235. 
Counts,  X.  91. 
Couple,  iv.  339* 
Courage,  i.  108,  279#  530,  603. 

ii.  126.  vi.  839.  ix.  484. 
Courageous,  iv.  920. 
Course,  1.  349.  786.  ii.  944,  9S0. 

iii.  573,  720.  iv.  164, 224, 56l, 

661.  v.  173,  655,  861.  VI.  406. 

vii.  501.  viii.  126,  163.  x.  211, 

689.  xi.  794, 900.  xiL  264. 
Court,  i.  792. 
Court-amours,  iv.  767- 
Courts,  i.  497.  V.  650.  vi.  889- 
Cowls,  iii.  490. 
CowVing,  viii.  350. 
Coy,  iv.  310. 
Crab,  X.  675. 
Craggy,  ii.  289.  iv.  547. 
Cramm'd,  x.  632. 
Crane,  vii.  430. 
Cranes,  i.  576. 
Craze,  xii.  210. 
Creams,  v.  347* 
Create,  i.  652.  ii.  19.  260,  916. 

vlt.  154,  188»  209^  606.  vui* 


28,  558.  ix.  146,  911-  X.  403, 
890. 
Created,  i.  202,  573.  ii.  349, 623, 
679,  832.  iii.  89, 100, 1 12, 278, 
391  >  679. 705.  iv.  43,  107, 999. 
V.  100,373,414,471,511,549, 
838, 894.  vii.  64, 227, 232, 391, 
527,  529,  535,  607,  627.  viii. 
623.  ix.  147,446. 557, 799,942. 
X.  618.  xi.  58,  508,  605. 

Creating,  ix.  344. 

Creation,  iL  365.  iii.  163,  383, 
661.  t.  857.  vi.  690.  vii.  223, 
449,  601.  viii.  236.  ix.  896, 
946.  X.  168,  852.  xiL  472. 

Creation-day,  ix.  556. 

Creator,  L  31,  369«  ii.  385.  iii. 
167,  67s.  iv.  684.  vii.  91,  259, 
551, 567.  viii.  13, 492.  ix.  196, 
938.  X.  486,  648,  889. 

Creat*st,  vii.  6I6. 

Creature,  ill.  151,  387,  442.  iv. 
468,  582,  703.  v.  74.  vii.  506. 
viii,  430,470.  ix.84,  149,  897. 
X.  943. 

Creatures,  ii.  355,  498,  834.  iii. 
230.  iv.  287,  360,  431,  6I 6, 
677,  790.  V.  164.  vii.  413, 455, 
507.  viii.  169,  175,  264,  276, 
370,  409,  411,  546.  ix.  112, 
199,  228,  612,  940.  X.  871.  xi. 
873. 

Credit,  ix.  649. 

Credulous,  ix.  644. 

Creek,  vtL  399. 

Craq),  ii.  656.  v.  201. 

Creeping,  vii.  452,  523.  ix.  180. 

Creeps,  ii.  950.  iv.  2.59.  vii.  475, 
523. 

Crept,  vii.  392,  484u 

Crescent,  L  439.  x.  434. 

Cressets,  i.  728. 

Crest,  iv.  983-  vi.  188,  191.  ix. 
525,  634. 

Crested,  vii.  443.  ix.  500. 

Crete,  i.  514. 

Crew,  i.  51,  477,  688,  751.  iv. 
573,  952.  V.  879.  vi.  49,  277, 
8O6.  xL  474.  xii.  36. 
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Cries,  i.  395.  x.  859>  9SS.  zi.  SIO. 
Crime,  i.  7d.  606.  iii.  215. 290.  v. 

881.  vi.  268.  ix.  1181.  x.  127> 

545,  841.  xi.  424.  xii.  6l9* 
One  Crime,  ix.  971. 
Crimes,  i.  214. 
Crioge,  iv.  945. 
CringM,  iv.  959. 
Crisped,  iv.  287. 
Crocodile,  vii.  474. 
Crocus,  iv.  701. 
Cronian,  x.  290. 
Crooked,  z.  885. 
Crop,  xii..  18. 
Croptj  V.  68. 
Cross,  X.  413,  415. 
Cross,  (verb,)  ii.  920. 
Cro«s*d,  ix.  65.  x.  39. 
Cro8S-barr*d,  iv.  I90. 
Cross -^v in d,  iii.  487* 
Crowd,  i.  380,  775.  v.  357.  x. 

53a 
Crowded,  x.  287. 
Crown,  ii.  673.  iv.  728. 
Crown,  (verb,)  ix.  841. 
Crown *d,  ii.  542.  iii.  S65.  iv.  32, 

262.  V.  260,  445,  636,  839. 

vii.  194,  326,  386.  ix.  II7.  xi. 

781. 
Crowns,  iii.  352. 
Crowns,  (verb,)  iv.  133. 
Crown'st,  v.  I08. 
Crucified,  xii.  417. 
Crude,  ii.  941.  vi.  478,  511. 
Cruel,  i.  604.  ii.  501.  vi.  448.  x. 

782,  927.  xi.  652. 
Cruelties,  xii.  494. 
Crumbled,  vii.  468. 
Crush,  X.  1035.  xii.  430. 
Crusb'd,  vi.  656. 
Crushes,  v.  345, 
Cry,  ii.  654,  795. 
Cry,  (verb,)  ii.  514.  iv.  2. 
Cry'd,  ii.  727-  iii.  515.  vi.  536. 

xi.  449. 
Cry'd  out,  ii.  787-    . 
Cry'dst,  iv.  481. 
Crystal,  i.  742,  iv.  263.  v.  133. 

vi.  757,  860.  vii,  293.  xii.  197. 


Crystalline,  iii.  482,  vi.  772.  vi. 

271. 
Cube,  vi.  552. 
CubiQ»  vi.  399. 
Cubit,  ix.  730. 
Culminate,  iii.  617- 
Cumbrous,  i.  428.  iii.  715.  xi.  549- 

xii.  131.  A 

Cups,  V.  444.  xi.  718.  "^ 

Curb,  ii.  322.  iv.  859. 
Curb,  (verb,)  iL  531.  xi.  643. 
Cure,  ii.  145,  146,  I60.  ix.  77<k 

X.  1079. 
Curious,  iv.  242. 
CurPd,  ix.  617.  x.  560. 
Curls,  iii.  641.  iv.  307. 
Current,  iv.  227.  v.  808.  vii.  67. 
Currents,  xi.  853. 
Curse,  ii.  622.  x.  174,  640,  729, 

822,  1053.  xii.  99,  103 
Curse,  (verb,)  ii.  374.  x-  734. 
Cursed,  i.  389.  ii.  1055.  vi.  650, 

806.  ix.  904.  X.  201,  818,  S5^ 

984.  xii.  406. 
Curses,  x.  732. 
Curst,  iv.  71. 
Cusco,  xi.  408. 
Custody,  ii.  S3S,  946. 
Custom,  i.  640.  xi.  810. 
Custom'd,  V.  3. 
Cut,  vi.  325.  ix.  1110. 
Cut  off,  iii.  47. 
CuU  off,  X.  1043. 
Cyclades,  v.  264. 
Cycle,  viii.  84. 
Cyrene's,  ii.  904. 
Cytherea*s,  ix.  19. 


D. 


Dagon,  i.  462. 
Dairy,  ix.  451. 
Dale,  i.  410.  ii.944.  iv.  243,  538. 

vi.  641.  viii.  262.    ' 
Dales,  viii.  275.  x.  860. 
DaUlah,  ix.  IO6I. 
Dalliance,  ii.  81 9-  iv.  338.  ix.  443> 

1016. 
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>amage,  vii.  152. 

>ainasco,  i.  584. 

>ama8CU89  i.  468. 

>aina8k'd,  iv.  334. 

3aine,  ix.  612. 

!>amiata,  ii.  593. 

Dam  n  ation ,  i .  2 1 5. 

:>ainn*d,  ii.  482,  496,  597.  iv. 

392. 
Damp,  i.  523.  v.  65.  ix.  45.  x. 

283.  xi.  293,  544. 
[)amps,  X.  848. 
Damsels,  i.  448. 
Dan,  i.  485. 
Daoaw,  i.  S53. 
Dance,  i.  786.  iii.  580.  iv.  267> 

768.  V.  178,  6l9i  620,  630.  vi. 

615.  vii.  324.  Yiii.  243.  xi.  584, 

715. 
Daoce,  (verb,)  ii.  664.  yu  615. 

viii.  125.  ix.  619. 
Danc'd,  v.  395.  vii.  374.  ix.  103. 
Dandled,  iv.  344. 
Danger,  i.  636.  ii.  421, 449, 1008. 

iii.  6S5.  iv.  934.  v.  239-  vi.  418. 

ix.  267,  349,  864,  1157, 1172, 

1176. 
Dangerous,  ii.  107>  342.  vi.  698. 
More  Dangerous,  x.  382. 
Dangers,  i.  375.  ii.  444.  vii.  27* 
Danite,  ix.  1059. 
Dank,  vii.  441.  ix.  179- 
Daphne,  iv.  273. 
Dare,  iii.  523.  iv.  942.  ix.  304. 
Dar*d,  ix.  922. 
Darien,  ix.  81. 

Daring,  vi.  129.  ix.  305.  xi.  703. 
Dark,  i.  22,213,  456.  ii.  58,  264, 

405, 464,  486,  588,  618,  718, 

823,  891, 916, 953,  960, 1027. 

iii.  11,  20,  45,  188,  380,  424, 

498,  544,  611.  iv.  609.  899. 

V.  208.  vi.  380,  415,  478,  482, 
.    870.  vii.  212.  viii.  478.  ix.  90i 

162.  X.  283,  371.  438,  457> 

594,  667.  xi.  478,  743,  8O9. 
Darken,  vi.  57* 
Darkened,  i.  343, 599*  ii-  491.  is. 

1054. 
Darkens,  i.  501. 


Darker,  ii.  720.  v.  646. 
Darkling,  iii.  39. 
Darkness,  i.  63,  72,  391,  659, 
ii.  220,  263,  266,  269,  377, 
754,  958, 984.  iii.  16, 256, 421, 
539,  7J2.  iv.  665.  V.  179, 6l4. 
vi.  6,  10,  U,  142,  407,  715, 
739.  vii.  27,  233,  250,  251. 
255,  352.  ix.  64.  x.  383,  394, 
745.    xi.  204.  xii.   187,    188, 
207,  271,  473. 
Darksome,  ii.  973.  iv.  232.  v. 

225.  xii.  185. 
Darling,  ii.  373,  870. 
Dar'st,  ii.  682.  vi.  182. 
Dart,  ii.  672,  702, 729, 786, 854. 

xi.  491,  658. 
Darted,  ix.  1036. 
Darts,  vi.  213.  viii.  62.  xii.  492, 

536. 
Darts,  (verb,)  i.  568. 
Dash,  ii.  114.  vi  488.  x.  577. 
Date,  xii.  549* 

Daughter,  ii.  817,  870.  iv.  66O. 

ix.  291,  653.  X.  353,  384,  708. 

Daughters,  i.   453.  iii.  463.  iv. 

324.  ix.  1105. 
David,  xii.  326,  347- 
David's,  xii.  357. 
Dauntless,  i.  603.  ix.  694. 
Dawn,  ii.  1037.  iii.  24,  545.  v. 
167.  vi.  492.  vii.  374.  ix.  192. 
412. 
Dawning,  iii.  500.  iv.  588.  vi. 

528,  749.  xii.  421,  423. 
All  Day,  ix.  220. 
All  Day  long,  vi.  616. 
By  Day,  v.  53.  vii.  347.  viii.  143. 

ix.  209.  xii.  203,  257. 
Day  by  Day,  viii.  81. 
Fifth  Day,  vii.  44S. 
First  Day,  vii.  262. 
Fourth  Day,  vii.  386. 
His  Day,  xii.  277. 
In  the  Day,   vii.  544.  ix.  705, 

762. 
On  a  Dav,  v.  579-  ix.  57i. 
Second  Day,  vii.  275. 
Self-same  Day,  vi.  87. 
Seventh  Day,  vii.  592. 
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Sisce  the  Day,  ii^.  1029. 
Sixth  Day,  viL  504,  550. 
Sammer  0  Day,  i.  449,  744* 
That  Day,  v.  6l2,  6l8,  662.  vi. 

246.  vii.  593,  605.  viii.  229, 

331.  ix.  201.  X.  49,  210,  1050. 

xi.  212,  272.  xii.  447. 
Third  Day,  vii.  338. 
This  Day,  v.  603.  vi.  170,  539* 

544,  S02.  ix.  968,  1021,  1102. 

X.  125,  773,811. 
Day-labour,  v.  232. 
Day-spring,  v.  139.  vi.  521. 
Day*8,  X.  §62, 964.  xi.  204,  705. 
Day's  journey,  iv.  284. 
Day's-work,  vi.  8O9.  ix.  224.  xi. 

177. 
Daszle,  iii.  381.  ix.  1083. 
Dazzled,  viii.  457* 
Dazzles,  v.  357- 
Dazzling,  i.  564.  iv.  798. 
Dead,  iii.  233, 327, 477-  xii.  I90, 

460,  461. 
Not  dead,  ix.  870. 

Deadlier,  xH.  391. 

Deadly,  ii.  577, 712,  811.  iiL  221. 

iv.  99.  ix.  982.  xi.  446. 
Deaf  ning,  ii.  520. 
Deal,  vi.  125.  xi.  676.  xii.  483. 
Deals,  iv.  70. 
Dealt,  iv.  68.  xii.  484. 
Dear,  ii.  817.  818.  iii.  216,  276, 

297,  403,  531.  iv.  101,  222, 

486,  756.  V.  673.  vi.  419.  viii. 

580.  ix.  228,  289,  832,  965, 

970.  X.  238,  330,  349. 
Dear-bought,  x.  7^2. 
Dearer,  iv.  412.  v.  95. 
Dearest,  iii.  226.  viii.  426. 
Dearly,  iii.  300.  iv.  87.  ix.  9Q9. 
Dearth,  viii.  322.  xiL  16I. 
Deaithless,  x.  775,  798. 
Death-like,  xii.  434. 
Death's,  iii.  252.  ix.  13.  xL  258, 

676.  xii.  392. 
Deaths,  ix.  832. 
Debar,  ix.  236. 
Debas'd,  ix.  487.  xi.  510. 
Debate,  ii.  390.  vi.  122.  ix.  87. 
Debate,  (verb,)  ii.  42.  v.  681. 


Debt,  iii.  246.  iv.  52. 

Decan,  ix.  1103. 

Decay'd,  xi.  843. 

Deceit,  v.  243.  ix.  772.  x.  1035. 

Deceive,  ii.  I89,  46l.  iv.  124. 

X.  6. 
Deceived,  i.  S5.  iii.  130.  ix.  404, 

99s.  X.  496,  564,  917,  990. 

xi.  783. 
Decencies,  viii.  6OI. 
Decent,  iii.  644. 
Deception,  ix.  362. 
Decide,  vi.  SOS. 
Decision,  ii.  908. 
Deck,  V.  I89. 

Deck'd,  iv.  710.  v.  379-  vii.  478. 
Declare,  v.  158,   60S.   tj.  677- 

viii.  603.  X.  462. 
Declared,  iv.  300.  v.  765.  vii.  181. 

ix.  611,  658.  X.  401.  xi.  S50, 

720. 
Decides,  iv.  619,  746. 
Declaring,  ix.  968. 
Declar'st,  vi.  728. 
Decline,  iv.  792. 
Decline,  (verb,)  v.  370.  xii.  97- 
Declined,  iv.  35S.  x.  99- 
Decree,  ii.  I98.  iii.  115, 126, 659. 

V.  602,  674,  717,  774,  814.  vl. 

683.  X.  43,  772.  xi.  47>  311. 
Decree,  (verb,)  x.  68.  xi.  96. 
Decreed,  ii.  I60.  iii.  II6,  172. 

ix.  151. 
Decrees,  v.  884.  x.  644,  953. 
Decrepit,  x.  655. 
Deed,  v.  66, 549.  vi.  237.  ix.  921. 

X.  142.  xi.  461. 
Deeds,  i.  130.  ii.  II6,  484,  549, 

722,  739.  iii.  292,  337,  454. 

iv.  26,  394,  900.  V.  113,865. 

vi.  66,  1 12, 170, 240, 283, 354. 

X.  354.  xi.  256,  428,  659,  79& 

xii.  161,  322,  582. 
Deem,  vi.  429-  viii.  599  »i.  534. 
Deem'd,  ii.  46,  748.  iiL  469-  vii. 

152.  ix.  29,  683.  xii.  567. 
Deeming,  i.  205. 
Deep,  i.  152,  177,  314.  ii.  12, 

79,  87,  131,  167,  344,  398, 

634,  773.  829,  891,  961,  994. 
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iti.  586.  iv.  76,  574,  674.  vl. 

489»  716,  862.  viL  108,  134, 

166,  168,  .216,  845,  418.  z. 

245,  801,  47L  xL  826,  848. 

xtL  578. 
leep,  (adj.)  i.28, 126,6oi.iu262, 

2&r,  882,  421,  481,  578,  591, 

934.  111.  11,  629,  707.  ir.  128. 

V.  614,  666,    872.   ti.    856. 

554,  898.  vH.  52,  289>  808.  ix. 

88,  602.  X.  299»  677,  844.  xi. 

489. 
>eep,  (adverb.)  ii.  802.  iv.  99.  vi. 

826,  478,  652.  xi.  417,  749. 
Too  Deep,  vi.  869* 
3eep-thit>ated,  vi.  586. 
Deeper,  iii.  201.  x.  844.  xit.  482. 
Deepest,  iii.  678.  v.  542.-^ 
>efac*d,  ix.  901.  xi.  522. 
Deftuning,  iv.  746. 
Default,  ix.  )  145. 
Defeat,  1. 185.  vi.  188. 
Defeated,  vi.  606.  xi.  254.     * 
Defeating,  xii.  481. 
Defect.  X.  891. 
Defective,  viiL  425. 
Defects,  viii.  419- 
Defend,  ii.  1000.  vii.  37.  xi.  657* 

xii«  483. 
Defended,  xi.  S6. 
Defends,  xii.  207. 
Defence,  ii.  862.  v.  781.  vi.  337, 

467.  ix.  325. 
li^ithont  Defence,  iiL  166* 
Defenceless,  x.  815. 
Defensive,  vi.  893. 
Defer,  ix.  586. 
Defiance,  i.  49.  ii*  697-  ii^.  878. 

xii.  74. 
Defidence,  vili.  416. 
Deficient,  ix.  345. 
DeflowVd,  ix.  901. 
Defonn'd,  ii.  706.  ix.  794. 
Deform'd,  vi.  887. 
Deformities,  xi.  513. 
Defy  i.  49. 

Defy'd,  i.  765.  vl.  180,  357. 
Degenerate,  xi.  806: 
D^rade,  iii.  804. 
Degraded,  viii.  552.  xL  501. 


Degree,  v.  490^  707.  ▼&!•  176, 

417.  ix.  599,  B8d,  984r 
Degrees,  iii.  502.  v.  478,  591, 

750,  799,  888.    vii.    157.  x. 

669. 
Dejection,  xi.  801. 
Deifj,  u  112. 
Delfyd,  viii.  431. 
Deign,  vii.  84,  569*  xiL  281. 
Deign'd,  v.  221,  865.  viiL  202. 
Deigns,  v.  59.  ix.  21. 
Deity,  iii.  187.  ▼.  724,  806.  vi. 
.     682,  750.  vii.   142.  ix.   I67, 

885.x.  65.  xi.  149.  xii.  15. 
Deities,  i.  378.  ii.  11.  vl.  157. 
Delav,  ii.  60.  iii.  685.  iv.  168, 

811.  ix.  675.  x'li.  228,  6l5. 
Delay,  vii.  101. 
Without  Delay,  x.  I68. 
Delay'd,  v.  247.  ix.  844.  xi.  402. 
Delays,  i.  208.  x.  771. 
Delectable,  v.  629.  ▼ii-  589* 
Delia's,  ix.  887,  388. 
Deliberate,  i.  554. 
Deliberation,  ii.  808.     . 
Delicacies,  viii.  526. 
Delicacy,  v.  383. 
Delicious,  ii.  400.  iv.  182,  251, 

422,  729.  V.  685.  vii.  537.  ix. 

1028.  X.  746. 
More  Delicious,  xi.  489. 
Deliciously,  vii.  491* 
Delight,  i.  160.  ii.  247*  iii/ 168, 

6&,  704.  iv.  106,  155,  206, 

286,    497,   894.   V.  19,  400. 

vi.  727.  vii.  880.  viii.  11,  384, 

391, 477, 524, 576, 580.  ix.  1 14. 

242,  248,  419,  449,  454,  468. 

787.  X.  272,  941.  xt.  538, 69S. 

xii.  245. 
Delight,  (verb,)  i.  11. 
DeUghtad,  v.  545,  627*  vii.  571. 

viii.  49.  ix.  39s. 
Delightful,  i.  467.  iv.  487,  643, 

652, 692.  IX.  1028. 
Delightfully,  x.  780. 
DelighU,  iv.  867,  435.  v.  481. 
Delights,  (verb,)  viii.  6OO. 
Delineate,  v.  572. 
Deliver,  iv.  368.  ix.  989- 
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BeliveraAce»  Ik  M5.  HU  182.  vl 

468.  xn.  285,  600. 
Deliverer,  vi.  751.  xii.  479. 
Great  Deliverer,  x«i.  14$. 
Delos,  V.  26s.  X.  296. 
Delphian,  L  517* 
Delude,  x.  557*  xi.  125. 
Deluge,  I.  68,  354.  xL  848. 
Delusive,  ix.  689- 
More  Delusive,  x.  56S. 
Demeanor,  iv.  129,  ^71*  viii.  59. 
•  xi.  162. 

Demogorgon,  ii.  96$. 
Demoniac^  xi.  485. 
Demur,  ii.  481. 
Demur,  (verb,)  ix.  558 » 
Den,  i.  I99.  ii.  58.  iv.*S42.  vii. 

458.  xi.  185. 
Denies,  xii.  178. 
Denounce,  xi.  IO6. 
Denounc'd,  ii.  IO6.  ix.  695,  x. 

49,  210,  853,  962. 
Denouncing,  xi.  815. 
Dens,ii.  621.  ix.  118. 
Dense,  ii.  648. 
Deny,  v.  107- 
Deny'd,  iv.    137-  ix.  240,  555, 

767. 
Depart,  vi.  40.  viii.  682.  xi.  356. 

xii.  192,  557. 
Departed,  iv.  839* 
Departing,  x.  430.  xi.  315. 
Departs,  xii.  155. 
Departure,  xi.  808. 
Depend,  xii.  564. 
Dependent,  ix.  948. 
Depends^  x.  406. 
Deplore,  viii.  479* 
Deplord,  x.  989- 
Depopulation,  xi.  756. 
Deport,  ix.  389-  xi.  666. 
Deprav*d,v.  471.x.  825.«xi.806, 

886. 
Deprav*8t,  vi.  174.         »' 
Deprecation,  viii.  378. 
Depressed,  ix.  46. 
Depriv*d,  ix.  857.  xi.  816. 
Deprives,  xii.  100. 
Depth,  i.  549,  627.  ii.  824.  viii. 

413. 


Derided,  vi.  688.  xi.  817. 
Derides,  ii.  191.  ix.  211. 
Derision,  v.  736.  vi.  6O8.  xii.  52. 
Derive^  xi.  427.  siii.  36. 
Deriv'd,  ix.  837.  x.  77,  9S5, 
Descant^  iv.  6O8. 
Descend,  vii.  1,  84.  viii.  198.  ix. 

169.  X.  387, 894, 898,  648.  si. 

588,  606. 
Descended,  iv.  541.  x.  9a  xi.  75, 

576.  xii.  607,  628. 
Descending,  i.  827-  iii..?08.  511. 

V.  868.  vj.  3*i5.  xi.  8,  670.  xii. 

228. 
Descends,  v.  399.  ▼<>•  ^1^-  xi. 

142,  209,  862.  xii.  48. 
Descent,  ii.  14,  70.  iii.  20.  ix. 

168.  X.  979-  xi.  127.  xii.  269 
Descents,  viii.  410. 
Describe,  viii.  38.  ix.  83. 
Describ'd,  iv.  567^ 
Descries,  iii.  501. 
Descry,  i.  290.  vi.  530.  viiL  14$. 

ix.  228. 
Descry*d,  ii.  686.  ix.  60.  x.  325. 
Desert,  ii.  978.  xi.  779-  xii.  139, 

216. 
Desert,  (adj.)  ii.  270.  iii.  544.  viL 

314.  viii.  154.  x.  437. 
Desert,  (verb,)  v.  515. 
Deserteil,  iv.  922.   ix.   980.  xL 

655. 
Deserts,  viii.  568. 
Deserve,  I  692. 
Deserv*d,  iv.  42.  vi.  354,  7O9  x. 

16,  726. 
Deserves,  vi.  467* 
Deserving,  v.  446.  xi.  171. 
Deservings,  x.  727* 
Design,  i.  646.  ii.  386,  630.  liL 

467.  iv.  524.  V.  83.  ix.  26l. 
Design'd,  ii.  888.  x.  60,  277- 
Designing,  ii.  179* 
Designs,  i.  213.  v.  73?. 
Designs,  (verb,)  v.  227* 
Desirable,  viii.  505. 
Desire,  ii.  295.  iii.  662,  6^4.  iv. 
466,  509,  523.  V.  45,  5S5.  vL 
201.  vii.  61,  119.  viii.  02,  252, 
417,  451,  526.  ix.  584,  592, 
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741,     1013,    1136:    X.    99^^  DeUuns,  X.  108. 

997.  Detect,  x,  136. 

>e8ired,  ix.  399.  Deter,  ii.  449. 

>e8ire8,  iii.  177.  iv.  80g«  v.  618.  Deterred,  ix.  696. 

xii.  87.  Determine,  vi.  318.  xi.  227. 

desiring,  viii.  638.  Determln'd,  ii.  330.  v.  879.  ix. 


I,  r.  631.  ix.  839.  x.  749t  148. 

947.  Detestable,  ii.  745^ 

>e8ir'8t,  X.  837,  948.  Detriment,,  yii.  153.  x.  409* 

Desisting,  vii.  6Si,  Deucalion^  xi.  13. 

Desolate,   It.  986.  viii.  154.  x.  Devil,  ii.  496.  iii.  613.'  iv.  502, 

430,  864.  xL  306.  846.  ix.  188..x..$78. 

Desolation,  i.  180.  Devilish,  ii.  ^79*  >v.  17>  394, 

Despair,  i.  126,  I9I,  525.  iL6,  801.  vi.  504,  553,  589. 

45, 136,  143.  iv.  83,  74^  115»  Devils^  i.  373. 

156.  vL  787.  X.  113, 1007.  xi.  Devious,  iii.  489- 

139,301,489.  Devue,  yU  504.  viii.  207.   ix. 

[Despair'd.  i.  660.  vL  495.  IO91. 

Despairing,  ix.  255.  Devis'd,  ii.  379-  v.  780. 

[De^erate,  ii.  107.  iii.  85.  Devising,  iv.  197. 

Despicable,!.  437.  xL  340.  Devoid,  ii.  151. 

Despise,  vi.  717-  ix.  878.  Devolv'd,  x.  135. 

Despis'd,  ii.  481.  v.  6a  vi.  813.  Devote,  iiL  308.  ix.  90I.  xi.  8^1 . 

vii.  422.  Devoted,  v.  89O. 

liore  Despi8*d,  vi.  602.  Devotion,  vii.  514.  xi»  452. 

[Despite,  vi.  340,  906.  ix.  176.x.  Devour,  ii.  435,  805.  ix.  77.  x. 

1044.  xii.  34.  606. 

Despiteful,  x.  1.  /  Devour  d,  x.  712,  980. 

Dcspoird,  iii.  IO9.  ix.  411, 1138.  Devouring,  v.  893.  xii.  183. 

Destined,  i.  I68.   iL   l6l>  848.  Devours,  xii.  I84. 

vii.  632.  X.  63,  646.  xi.  387.  Devout,  xi.  14,  863. 

xii.  233.  Dew,  iv.  6l4>  645,  653. 

Destiny,  iv.  58.  v.  534.  Dew-drops,  v.  746. 

Destitute,  ix.  IO62.  Dew'd,  xii.  373. 

Destroy,  ii.  602,  734,  787.  iii.  91-  Dews,  i.  771.  v.  212,  429.  646. 

vi.  226,  855.  vii.  607.  is.  477>  xi.  135. 

939.  X.  611,  1006.  xi  892.  Dewy,   i.  743.  v.  56,   141.  vii. 

Destroyed,  ii.  85,  93.   iii.   80K  333.  ix.  1044.  xi.  865. 

ix.  130.  xi.  761,  875.  xU.  3,,  DextVous,  v.  741. 

362.                                  ^  ■  Dext*rously,  xi.  884. 

Destroyer,  iv.  749.    .  Diabolic,  ix.  9^* 

Destroyers,  xi.  697-  Diadem,  iv.  90. 

Destroying,  ix.  139, 47a  xii.  394»  Dialect,  y.  76I . 

Destroys,  iii.  301.  x.  838.  .  Diamond,^  iii.  506.   iv.   554.  v. 

Destruction,  i.  137.  ii-  B4,  464,.  6S4,  759.  vi.  364. 

505.  iii.  308.  v.  907.  vi.  l62,  Dictean,  x.  584. 

253.  viii.  336.  ix.  56,  134.  X.  Dictate,  xL  355. 

613,  1006.  DicUtes,  ix.  23. 

Detein,  viii.  207.  x.  367.  Die,  iii.  209,  310. 340, 246,  295 . 

Detaio'd,  iii.  14.  409.  iv.  527-  vi.  347.  viiL  3SO. 
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ix.  66s,  685,  713,  763,  907, 

928.  979.  X.  783,  7«8,  792, 

1005.  xi.  459,  471.  xii.  179, 

507. 
Dies,  ii.  624.  iii.  342.  ix.  764.  x. 

790.  xii.  163,  419* 
Diet,  V.  495. 
Dieted,  ix.  803. 
Different,  i.  636.  riii.  130,  47t. 

ix.  883.  xi.  382,  674. 
Differing,  v.  490.  vli.  71. 
Difficult,  ii.  71-  3c.  593,  992- 
Difficahj,  ii.  449,  1021,  1022. 

X.  252. 
Diffident,  viii.  562.  ix.  293. 
Diffiise,  vii.  190. 
Diffused,  iii.  137,  689-  iv.  818. 

vii.  265.  ix.  852. 
Digest,  V.  412. 
Digestion,  v.  4. 
Digg'd,  i.  690.  vi.  516. 
Dignified,  ix.  940. 
Dignity,  ii.  25,  111.  iv.  6I9.  v. 

827.  viii.  489.  X.  151. 
Dignities,  i.  SSg.  ^ 

Digressions,  viii.  55. 
Dilated,  i.  429.  iv.  986.  vi.  486. 

ix.  876. 
Dim,  i.  697.  it.  753,  1086.  iii. 

26.  V.  685.  ix.  707,  876.  x.  23. 
Dimension,  vii.  480. 
WidioQt  DimensioR,  ii.  893. 
Dimensionless,  xi.  17. 
Dimensions,  i.  793. 
Diminish,  vii.  6124 
Dimiuish'd,  iv.  35. 
Diminution,  vii.  369* 
Dimly,  v.  157- 
Dimm*d,  iv.  114.  xi.  212. 
Din,  i.  66S.  H.  1040.  vi.  408.  x. 

521.  xii.  61. 
Dinner,  v.  804,  896. 
Dint,  ii.  813. 
Dipsas,  X.  526. 
Dipt,  V.  283.  xi.  244. 
Dire,  i.  9^,  134,  189,  624,  625. 

ii.  128,  589,  628,  820.  iv.  15. 

vi.  211, 248,  665,  766.  vii.  42. 

ix.  643.  X.  .^24,  543.  xL  248, 

474,  489.  x>».  175. 


Direct,  siL  6I8.  iv.  795.  v^  301. 

vL  719.  vii.  293,  576.  ix.  974. 

xi.  190.  xii.6S9. 
Direct,  (verb,)  i.  348.  ii.  98a  iii. 

631.  v.  508.  ix.  216.  xi.  711. 
Direct  against^  iii.  526. 
Directed,  ii.  981.  v.  49.  vii.  514. 
Directly,  iii.  89. 
Dis,  iv.  270. 
Disabled,  xii.  392. 
Disadvantage,  vi.  431. 
Disagree,  iL  497. 
Disappear'd,  vi.  414.  viii.  478. 

xii.  640. 
Diiarm'd,  iii.  253.  Ti.  490.  ix. 

465.x.  945. 
Disarray*d,  iii.  396. 
Disastrous,  L  597> 
Disband,  iL  528. 
Disburden,  ix.  624.  x.  719. 
Disbufden'd,  vL  87a 
Disburdening,  v.  8 1 9. 
Discern,  L  326.  iii.  682.  iv.  867- 

ix.  544,  681. 
Discern'd,  iii.  407.  i^.  670.  ▼- 

999*  ix.  573,  1140.  JC  331. 
Discerning,  xii.  272. 
Discerns,  i.  78.  ▼.  7Ii«  ix.  76S. 
Diachai^e,  rl  564.  zL  ig& 
DiBcharg'd,  iv.  57. 
Disciples,  xiL  488. 
Discipline,  iv.  954. 
Disciplined*  xii.  308; 
Disclose,  vi.  445.  viii.  607. 
Disclosed,  vi.  861.  vu.  .419^ 
DiscoflDpOs'd,  V.  10.  X.  110. 
DiscdtisofaKte,  zi.  1 15. 
Discontented,  iv.  8O7. 
Diseontioaous,  j'l.  329* 
Discord,  iL  967. 
Discord,  tL  £10,  297.  viL  91T. 

ix.  1124.  z.  707. 
Discover,  i.  64,  724.  iu  571-  xi^. 

290. 
Discover'd,  iv.  814.  vi.  57 i»  ^ 

10.  XI.  267. 
Disco veriog,  t.  .142. 
Discovers,  iii.  547. 
Discountenanc'd,  viii.    55S.    x. 

110. 
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Diseooney  iL  555.  v»  9SS,  895, 

488,  ^05.  viii.  48,  211,  552. 

ix.  5^  223.  X.  $^. 
Discreetest,  viii.  550. 
Discucsive,  ▼.  488. 
Disdain,  i.  96.  iv.  8*2,  770.  v* 

666.  iz.  584. 
Disdain'd.   iv.  180.  vi.  367-  x. 

218,  876. 
DifldaiDful,  it.  660. 
Disdainfully,  iv.  903. 
Dtsdaiiiuig,  vi.  798. 
Diseas'd,  xi.  48a 
Diseases,  xi.  474. 
Dis-espous'd,  ix.  17* 
EMsfigur^d,  iv.  127« 
Disfiguring,  xi.  521. 
Disgorge,  i.  575. 
Disgorging^  vi.  SS8»  xiL  158. 
Disguise,  x.  381. 
Di8guis*d«  i.  4^1.  iiL480.  ix.  522. 

X.  330. 
Disguises,  iv.  740. 
Dishearten*d,  v.  122. 
[>isheveUU  iv.  306. 
Dishonest,  iv.  313. 
Dishonour,  ix.  267,  297,  330. 
Dishonourable,  iv.5l4. 
Disincumber*d,  v.  70D. 
Disinherited,  x.  881. 
Disinthrone,  ii*  209- 
3isioin,  iii.  415.  ix.  884. 
disjoining,  v.  106. 
>islike,  i.  102.  viii.  448.  xi.  720. 
dislodge,  V.  669.  vi.  7. 
)i8lodg*d,  vh  415. 
>i6lodging,  iii.  493. 
>kloya],  ill.  204.  ix.  7- 
>ismal,  i.  60.  ii.  572,  823.  ti.  212, 

666.  viii.  241.  ix.  18$.  x.  508, 

787.  xi.  4^. 
lismay,  i.  57.  ii.  422.  ix.  917- 

xi.  156. 
>isixiayU  ii.  792.  iv.  861.  x.  35. 

xi.  449. 
Hsmiss,  vii.  106.  viii.  564.  ix. 

1159.  xi.  113. 
Hsmiss'd,  x.  410.  xi.  507.  xii* 

195. 
>i«missing,  ii.  282. 


Diswoanted,  vii*  19* 
Disobedience,  i.  1.  v.  541,  888. 

vi.  396,  91 U  ix.  8. 
Disobedient,  vi.  687*  x.  76l. 
Disobeyed,  vi,  403. 
Disobeying,  iii.  iM)3. 
Disobeys,  v.  611,  612. 
Disorder,  iii.  713.  vi.  388. 
Disorder'd,  vi.  696.  x.  91 1- 
Disparage,  i.  473. 
Disparity,  viii.  386. 
Disparted,  vii.  241.  x.  416. 
Dispatch,  v.  486.  ix.  203. 
Dispatchful,  V.331. 
Dispeird,  i.  530. 
Dispels,  V.  208. 
Dispense,  iv.  157* 
Dispens'd,  v.  330,  571-  xi.  766. 
Dispenses,  iii.  .49^- 
Dispenses,  (verb,)  iii.  579. 
Dispeopled,  vii.  151. 
Disperse,  iii.  54.  v.  208. 
Dispers*d,  iv.  26l.  v.  7>651.  x. 

578.  XiL  45. 
Displace,  i.  473. 
Displayed,  ii.   10.   vii  890.  ix. 

1012. 
Displeas'd,  viii.  398.  ix.  535.  x. 

22,  944.  xiL  68. 
Displeasure,    ix.  993.    x.   952, 

1094. 
Displode,  vi.  605. 
Disport,  ix.  520,  .1042. 
Disporting,  viii.  518. 
Dispose,  L  246.  viii.  170.  xL  54. 
Dispos'd,  iii.   11^.  v.  646.  xii. 

349. 
Disposer,  iv.  635. 
Dispossess,  iv.  961.  xii.  28. 
DispossessM,  vlL  142. 
Dispraise,  vi.  382.  xi.  I66. 
Disproportions,  viii.  27. 
Dispute,  viii.  55,  158. 
Dispute,  (verb,)  v.  822. 
Disputes,   vi.    123.    viiL   77-   x. 

828. 
Disrelish,  v.  305.  x.  569. 
Dissect,  ix.  29. 
Dissembler,  iii.  681. 
Dissension,  xii.  353. 
og2 
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Dissent,  v.  619  vi^  146.  ix.  Il66. 

Dissipation,  vi.  598. 

Dissolve,  iv.  9^5.  vnt.  291.  xi. 

883.  xii.  546. 
Dissolv'd,  ii.  506.  iii.  457- 
Dissolute,  xi.  803. 
Dissolution,  ii.  127-  iii*  458.  x. 

1049.  xi.  55,  552.  xii.  459. 
Dissonance,  vii.  82. 
Dissuade,  ii.  122.  ix.  298. 
Dissuades,  ii.  188. 
Distance,  iii.  578.  vii.  879   vtii. 

21,  lis.  ix.  9.x.  247,  683. 
Distances,  iv.  945. 
Distant,  iii.  428,  501,  566,  61 1. 
iv.  453.  vi.  530r  551..  vii.  87. 
X.  362,  67s. 
Distaste,  ix.  9. 
Distemper,  ix.  887.  xi.  5S. 
Distemper,  (verb,)  vii.  273. 
Distemper'd ,  i v.  807*  ix.  1 1 31 . 

xi.  56.         -    • 
Distempers,  iv.  118. 
Distended,  xi.  880. 
Distends,  i.  572. 
Distilld,  V.  66. 
Distinct,  vi.  846,  847.  vii.  536. 

ix.  812. 
Distinction,  v.. 590. 
Distinguish,  v.  892- 
Distinguishable,  ii.  66S, . 
Distorted,  ii.  7-84. 
Distract,  iv.  18. 
Distress,  x.  920, 942.  i^ii.  6l3. 
Distrust,  ix,  6.  xi.  I66. 
Disturb,  vi.  549-     • 
Disturb,  (verb,)  i.  I67.  ii.  102, 

971.  vi.  225.  ix.  262. 
Disturbance,  ii.  373. 
Disturbances,  x.  897- 
Disturb'd,  ii.  657.  iv.  879,  994« 
V.  226.  vi.  266.  ix.  192,  66a, 
918. 
Ditties,  i.  449.  xi.  584. 
Divan,  x.  457* 
Diverse,  iv.  234.  x.  284. 
Diverted,  ix.  814. 
Divide,  iv.  688.  .vii.  262,  340, 

352.  ix.  214.  X.  379> 
Divided,  iv.  Ill,  233<  vi«  230, 


381,  570.  vii.  251.  X.  386.  xii. 

157,  199. 
Divides,  iii.  419.  vi.  70. 
Dividing,  vii.  269. 
DividosS,  vii.  382.  xii.  85. 
Divine,  i.  683.  ii.  99-  iii.  44,  141, 

225,  384,  411.  iv.  29I,  S6i, 

V.  67, 159, 256,  278,  458,  546, 

625,  734,  8O6.  vi.  101,  158, 

184,  780.  vii.  2, 72, 195.  viiL  ft 

215,  295,  314,  436.  IX.  606. 

776.  845,  865,  899,  986,  993. 

X.  139,  857,  858.  xL  31 9, 354» 

512,  606.  xii.  9. 
Divin'd,  x.  357- 
Divinely,  vi.  761.  viii.  500.  ix. 

489*  X.  67. 
Divinity,  ix.  1010. 
Divisible,  vL  331. 
Diurnal,  iv.  594.  vii..  22.  viii.  22, 

134.  X.  1069.     * 
Divulge,  viii.  73. 
Divulg  d,  viii.  583. 
Dizzy,  ii.  753. 
Doctrine,  v.  856.  jui.  506. 
Dodona,  i.  518. 
Dogs,  X.  616. 
Dole,  iv.  894. 
Doleful,  i.  65. 
Dolorous,  iL  6l9.  vi.  658. 
Dolphins,  vii.  410. 
Domestic,iv.76a  ix.  318.  xi.6l7. 
Dominations,  iii.  392.   v.   601, 

772,  840.  X.  87,  460. 
Dominic,  iii.  479- 
Dominion,  ii.  978.  iii.  732.  iv.33, 

430.  V.  751.  vi.  422,  887.  vii. 

532.  viii.  545.  x.  244,  400.  xit. 

27,  68. 
Dmnlnions,  ii.  11.  iii.  320. 
Donation,  xii.  69. 
Doom,  i.  53.  ii.  209,  550.  iii.  159* 
224, 328.  iv.  84a  vi.  278.  378, 
SS5,  692,  817.  ix.  768,  9SS. 
X.   76,    172,  344,   378,   517. 
7^,  841,  9Si6,  1026.  xi.  40, 
76,  428. 
Doom,  (verb,)  iiL  401,  404w 
Doom'd,  iL  3l6.  iv.  890.  y.  907. 
X.  796. 
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[>oor,  1.  50^,  V.  299.  vl  9.  X* 

389,  4W.  xl  7Sl,  757. 
Ooors,  L  7^.  ii.  881.  iii.  526^ 

iv.  189.  ▼".  566.  xl  17. 
[>oriido^xi.  411. 
Dorian^  i.  550. 
Cferic,  i  519,  714. 
[>othiiii,  xi.  217. 
[>oab1e,  iv.  102,  IOO9.  v.  783. 

IX.  3S^.  X.  850.  xi  129,  201. 
3oubIe«  (verb,)  x  1040. 
[>oub)e-fonned,  ii.  741. 
[)ouble-fouDted,  xit.  144. 
Doubled,  i.  485,  616.  vi.  602. 
[>oubt«  i.  558.  iv.  18.  v.  554.  vi* 

63a  viii.  IS,  64«  179-  iz.  95, 

251,615.  X.  793.  xi.  211.  xii. 

473. 
Ooubt,   (verb,)   ii..  94.  vi.  56S. 

viii.  116;  ix.  279* 
[n  Doobt,  iv.  888,  907. 
[>oubt  not,  ix.  244«  x.  1022.  xi. 

349.  xii.  285. 
^7o  DoDbt,  iv.  426,  795>  890. 

viii.  568.  ix.  2f>7. 
)De  Doabt,  x.  782* 
Doubted^  i.  114. 
E>oiibtfal,  i.  527.  ^i.  154,  203, 

486.  V.  682.  vi.  423. 
Oonbting,  iv.  983. 
[X)ubtle8S,  ii.  315.  ix.  745. 
Doubts,  vii.  60. 
Oove,  xi.  857. 
Oove-like,  i.  21. 
[)owii*ciiflt,  i.  523. 
Down  dropt,  ix.  893. 
>>wnfall^i.  116. 
Downright,  iii.  562. 
Downff,  iv.  252. 
Downy^  iv.  334.  v.  282.  vii.  488. 

ix.  851: 
>owV,  V.  218. 
Draff,  X.  630. 
Dnig^  iv.  965.  Ti.  358.  xii.  454. 

Dragon,  iv.  3.  x.  529. 
Dnun*d,  iiL  605.  vi.  851.  xi.  570. 
Draughts,  v.  306. 
Draw,  ii.  25.  iii.  I6I,  220.  iv. 
532.  V.  729*^  vii.  306;  365.  viii. 


348.  ix.    822,    914,  956.  x. 

«67. 
Draw  off,  iv.  782. 
Draw  on^  ix.  223. 
Draw  out,  x.  801. 
Drawn,   i.   664»    iii.  379,   509, 

517,  522.  iv.  63.  vii.  14.  x. 

262,511,886.. 
Draws,  x.  245.  xi.  205. 
Draws  in,  vii.  416. 
Draw  St,  iv.  975.      .     . 
Dread,  i.  406,  655.  iv.  82.  vi.  59. 

xi.  248.  xii.  14. . 
Dread,  (adject.)  i..  589.  ii.  16, 

510.  iii.  326.  vi.  648. 
Dread,  (verb.)   i.  $3S,  644.  ii. 

263.  ix.  158.x.  998. 
More  Dread,  ix.  969. 
Dreaded,  i.   464.  ii.  293,  474, 

964.  iv.  929-  vi.  49I.  ix.  1114. 
Dreadful,  i.  130, 183, 564.  iL  426, 

672,  706.  iii.  393.  iv.  426,  990. 

vi.  105,  225,  828.  viii.  335.  x. 

121,  521,  779.  814,  848.  xii. 
.   236,644. 
Dreadless,  vi.  1. 
Dream,  v.  93,  98,  U5.  vii.  39. 

viii.  292,  310,  482. 
Dream,  (verb,)  ii.  315.  v.  120. 

viii.  1 75.  xi.  95.  xii.  3$6. 
Dream'd,  iii.  459.  v.  31,  32. 
Dreaming,  iii.  514. 
Dreams,  iv.    803.    v.   112.  ix. 

1050.  xii.  595,611. 
Dreams,  (verb,)  i.  784. 
Drear,  x.  525. 
Dreary,  i.  180.  ii.  6X8. 
Dregs,  vii.  238. 
Drench,  ii.  73. 
Drench'd,  xi.  367. 
Dress,  xi.  5S3. 

Dress,  (verb,)  ix.  205.  xi.  620. 
Drew,  i.  472.   ii.  308,  692.  iii. 

645.  V.  710.  vi.  79s.  vii.  144, 

480.  viii.  284.  ix.  434,  578.  x. 

629.  xi.  845. 
Drew  nigh,  iii.  646.  iv.  861.  v. 

82.  xi.  238. 
Drew  on,  ix.  739* 
Drink,  v.  344.  ix.  833. 
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Driok,  (verb,)  v.  6S7-  vii.  Sfe. 

X.728. 
Drinks,  v.  451.  xi.  47S. 
Drinks,  (verb,)  if.  584. 
Drink'st,  xi.  55S. 
Drive,  i.  «60.  ii.  S66,  307.  iii. 

438.  iv.  155.  vu  52,  715.  vli. 

32.  X.  290.  xi.  105,  853. 
Driyes^  iv.  184.  xi.  646. 
Driv  n,  i.  223.  ii.  S6,  366,  772. 

iii.  677.  iv.  753.  ix.  62.  x.  240, 

5SS,  843.  xi.  842. 
Driven  back,  viL  57' 
Driven  clown,  vi.  738.  x.  1075.* 
Driven  out,  vii.  185. 
Drizzling,  vi.  545. 
Drone*  vii.  49O. 
Droop,  xi.  178. 
Drooping,  i.  328.  vi.  496.   ix. 

43a 
Drop,  ii.  607. 
Drop,  (verb,)  xl.  535. 
Drop  Serene,  iii.  25. 
Dropping,  iv.  630.  ix.  582. 
Drops,  V.  132.  vii.  29^2.  ix.  1002. 

xi.  416. 
Drops,  (verb,)  ii.  933.  v.  23. 
DropsieSf  xi.  488. 
Dropt,  i.  745.  ii.  113.  vi.  83$. 

vii.  406.  xii.  645. 
Dross,  i.  704. 
Drossiest,  v.  442. 
Drove,  I.  418.  iv.  I69.  vi.  831, 

858.  X.  287.  xi.  186,  739- 
Drov'st,  iiL  896. 
Drouse,  xi.  131. 
Droused,  vtii.  289. 
Drought,  vii.  66. 
Drown,  xi.  894. 
Drown'd,  vii.  36.  xi.  13,  757. 
Drudge,  ii.  732. 
Drugg'd,  X.  568. 
Drugs,  Ii.  640. 
Drums,  i.  394. 
Dry,  L  2t7.  ii.  898,  940.  iii.  652. 

vii.  284,  292,  304,  307.  ix. 

179.  X-  £94.  xi.  544,  842,  861. 

xii.  197. 
Dry-ey*d,  xi.  495. 
Dryad,  ix.  387. 


Dry'd,  viii.  «56. 

Dubious,  i.  104.  ii.  1M2. 

Due,  i.  56^.  ii.  453,  454»  6ML 
ill.  190,  19i>  «45i  578*  73& 
iv.  48,  180.  v.  303, 817-  vi-  4*5. 
vii.  149.  viii.  1 1 ,  385.  ix.  SfiS, 
800.  X.  93,  833,  S194.  zi.  25S^ 
444, 533.  xii.  12, 152,  864, 3M 
400. 

Duel,  xii.  387* 

Dulcet,  i.  712.  V.  347. 

Dulcimer,  vii.  596. 

Duly,  V.  145. 

Dumb,  ix.  527* 

Dun,  iii.  72. 

Duntfeon,  i.  61.  ii.  317»  lOOS.  x. 
4^697. 

Durable,  v.  .581.  x.  320. 

Durance,  iv.  899. 

Durst,  i.  49,  102,  382*  385,  391. 
iii.  220.  IV.  704,  839-  vi-  155L 
viii.  237.  ix.  1180. 

Dusk,  ix.  741. 

Dusky,  i.  226.  ii.  488.  ▼.  19$, 
667.  vi.  58. 

Dust,  iv.  416.  v.  516.  vii.  29?, 
525,  577«  IX.  178.  x.  178,  90S, 
748,  770,  805,  1085.  zL  IDft 
460,  463,  529. 

Duteous,  ix.  521. 

Duty,  i.  333.  x.  IO6. 

Dwarfs,  i.  779- 

Dwell,  i.  47, 66.  ii.  86,  398, 841. 
iii.  249,  335,  670.  iv.  377.  r. 
373,  466,  500.  vi.  S98,  380^ 
788.  viL  156,  Sig,  6ft7.  vft 
185.  ix.  125, 322,  729.  z.  39A 
492.  587.  ati.  43,  48,  178.  flfift 
348,  608,  838,  goi.  xiL  21, 
146,  248,  281,  316,  344,  487. 

Dwelling,  iv.  378,  884u  viiL 
118. 

Dwelling-place,  ii.  57.  vii  625. 

Dwellings,  viL  183,  870.  xL  747- 

Dwells,  1.  250.  til.  SI6,  Sft5.  vfiL 
103.  xii.  84. 

Dwell*6t,  vii.  7. 

Dwelt,  iiL  5, 570.  iv.  214.  ix.  831 

Dy'd,  xii.  M8,  445. 

DyVl,  (coloured,)  x.  IOO9. 
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4^5 


L«l       Dying,  Bl.  290.    ^^p  479.  ^ 
i  lillaS       964,  974. 
^iA     Dj'st^  vii.  544. 

IJl,ft. 
vEll.1  E. 

jg^I^js     Eager^  ▼!.  S7«.  ix.  740. 

£«gerly»  U.  947. 
^  Eagle,  vii.  495. 

j^^^5(j      Eagles,  X.  «71. 
5  a£       Eagle-wiDg'd,  vL  763. 
"•"^       Ear,  i.  787.  ii.  117,  9«0,  95S.  iii« 

19s,  647.  iv.  410,  800.  v.  36, 

545,  626,  810.  vi.  350.  viii.  1, 
/  49,  SU,  885,  606.  ix.  47.  x. 

506,  1060.  zi.  30,    152,  435. 

xii.S36. 


7. 


Early,  ix.  225,  457,  799*  xL  £75. 


I.i5 

J^-,       Earliest,  iv.  642,  651. 

•7      Earn,  ii,  473.  x.  15i54.  xi.  375, 

^^       Eani*d,  x.  598. 

^*        Earnest,  x.  553. 

In  Enrne^t,  i.  458.  ix.  939. 
*       Earnestly,  ix.  1141. 

Ears,  iv.  98%,  v.  77K  vii.  36,  70, 
f ,  177.  ix,  736.  X.  99,  780. 

^j        Earth-born^  i.  I98.  iv.  360. 
^       Earthly,  v.  464.  viL  14,  82,  179. 
viii.  120,  453,  522.  ix.  1083. 
xii.  315. 
Earthly,  iy.  5S8.  ix.  157. 
Ease,  i.  320.  ii.  227,  261 «  878, 
'  1041.  ill.  56s.  iv.  96,  187»  32ft 

.    6a2,  803.  V.  439.  ix,  129, 245, 
.     112D.  X.  394,  622.  xj*  536, 

794. 
Mate,  (verb,)  ii.  458.  v.  59^  ix. 

129,  801, 
At  Ease,  ii.  521,  841.  868.  vti. 

407. 
Eaa'd,  iv.  789-  xii.  274. 
Basier,  ii  345,  573.  iv.  943.  vi. 
.     SI,  286.  vin.  62&  ix.  69Q, 

978. 
Basiest,  iv.  47.  viii.  188.  xi.  119, 

549. 
Easilv,  i.  696.  ill,  94,  ^1*  vi. 
590.  vii.  48,  609.  X.  31,  139. 
xi.  141. 


Easing,  vii.  430.  x.  26a 

East,  ii.  3.  iv.  178,  209,  595, 
623.  V.  142,  339.  vii.  30,  245, 
370,  380,  583.  viii.  738,  l62. 
X.  685,  203.  xii.  141. 

Eastern^  i.  341.  iii.  557.  iv.  542« 
V,  1,  275.  vi.  190.  xii.  362, 
6S8,  641. 

East-side,  xi.  118. 

Eastward,  iv.  211.  v.  309*  x. 
292.  xii.  145. 

Easy,ii.  81,  256,  \03\,  iii.  524. 
iv.  421,  433.  vi,  437,  499,  6Si. 

«  vii.  304.  ix,  24,  569,  734.  x. 
58,  305,  393. 

More  Easy,  iv.  330. 

Ear,  v.  637.  viii.  147,  309,  320, 
322.  ix.  595,  657,  660,  66^, 
706,  762,  781,  997.  X.  122, 
143,  162,  178,  200,  202,  204, 
205,  728.  xi.  94.  xii.  186. 

Eating,  ix.  792>  1005. 

Eaten,  ix.  764,    869.    x,   121, 

199. 
Eats,  ix.  724. 

Eatst,  vii.  544.  viii,  329.  xL  532. 

Ebb,  xi.  847^ 

Ecbatoo,  xi.  39$. 

JSccentric,  iii.  575.  v.  623.  viii. 

83. 
Echo,  X.  861. 
Echo'd,  V.  873.' 
Echoing,  iv,  681.  ix.  1107« 
Eclipse,  i.  597.  x.  413. 
Eclips'd,  V.  776.  xi.  183. 
Eclipses,  ii.  666. 
Ecliptic,  iii.  740. 
Sden,  ].  4.  iv.  27,  132, 210, 213, 

223,  375, 507,  569'  vi.  75.  viL 

65,  582.  viii.  113.  ix.  54,  77, 

193,  341.  X.  89.  xL  119,  342. 

xii.  40,  465,  649* 
Eden's,  v.  143. 
Edge,  i.  276,  460.  vi.  108,  252, 

323. 
Edict,  V.  798. 
Edifice,  viii.  104. 
Effect,  ii.  595.  iii.  612.  vi.  493. 

vii.  175.- viii.  95.  ix.  865. 
Effected,  i.  647.  ix.  152. 
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Effects,  ix.  650,  875.  xi.  484. 

Effectual,  iii.  170. 

Effeminate,  xi.  654. 

Efficacy,  x.  660. 

Effluence,  iii.  6. 

Effulgence,  iii.  388.  v.  458.  Ti. 

680. 
Effusd,  xi.  447. 
Eflfiisioii,  vi.  765. 
Egg,  vii.418. 
Egress,  ii.  437. 
Egypt,  i.  421/480,  488,  721-  Hi. 

537.  iv.  171.  xii.  157,190,219. 
Egyptian,  v.  274.  ix.  443.  xii.  IB^ 
Egypt's,  i.  339* 
Eject,  xi.  52. 
Eighth,  ix.  67. 
£1  Dorado,  xi.  411. 
Elaborate,  viii.  539. 
Eldest,  ii.  894,  9^2.  v.  180. 
Eleale,  i.  411. 
Elect,  iii.  136, 184.  360.  vi«374. 

xii.  214. 
Election,  x.  764. 
Elegant,  ix.  1018. 
Element,  ii.  490.  vii.  16.  viii.  348. 
Elemental,  vii.  265. 
Elements,  ii.  275,  9^5,  1015.  iii. 

715.  iv.g93.  V.  180,  415.  vi. 

222.  xi.  50. 
Elephant,  iv.  345. 
Elevate«  ii.  558. 
Elevates,  ix.  633. 
Elixir,  iii.  607. 
Elops,  X.  525. 
Elm,  V.  216. 
Elocution,  ix.  74^8. 
Eloquence^  ii.  556.  v.  149-  ix.^1. 
Elude,  ix.  1 58. 
Elves,  i.  781. 
Eli's,  i.  495. 
Elysian,  iii.  359- 
Elysium,  iii.  472. 
Embassy,  iii.  658. 
Embellish'd,  iii.  507. 
Emblem,  iv.  70S. 
Embrace,  viii.  626.  xii.  406: 
Embrac'd,  ix.  990. 
Embraces,  li.  793.  iv.  322,  471. 

V.  215.  X.  994. 


Embracing,  iv.  494,  771.  ▼.«7- 

vii.  90.  X.  912. 
EmbroiVd,  ii  966. 
Embroils,  ii.  9O8. 
Embryon,  ii.  9OO.  vii.  277. 
Embryo's,  iii.  474. 
Emergent,  vii.  286. 
Emineocc,  ii.  6.  iv.  M»  viii.  ^Mi 
Eminent,  i.  590.  iv.  219-  ▼.  594. 

xi.  665,  789. 
Eminently,  ix.  976. 
Emmet,  vii.  485. 
Empedocles,  iii.  471. 
Emperor,  ii.  510.  x.  429. 
Emperor's,  i.  378. 
Empire,  i.  1 14.  ii.  S96,  315,  W7, 

974.  iv.  Ill,  145,  890.  V.  784. 

vi.  302.  vii.  96,  55S,  6O9L  x. 

9S9,  ^98.  xi.  387,  397.  xii.  32, 

581. 
Empires,  ii.  978. 
Empiric,  v.  440. 
Employ,  V.  730. 
Employ 'd,  iii.  6i28.  iv,  726,  8tt 

V.  219.  ix.  229. 
Employments,  v.  125. 
Employs,  iv,  763. 
Empress,  ix.  5^,  626. 
Emprise,  xi.  642. 
Emptied,  i.  633. 
Emptier,  ii.  1045. 
Empties,  iii.  731. 
Emptiness,  viii.  195. 
Empty,  iii.  454.  vit.  ^9.  xL  6I6. 
Empyreal,  i.  II7.  ii.  490, 10^. 

iii.  699.  V.  253,  460,  M3.  vi 

14, 433.  vii.  14.  x.  380. 
Empyrean,  iL771.  iii.  57.  vL  831 

vii.  73, 633.  x.  321, 
Emulate,  ix.  963. 
Emulation,  ii.  298. 
Emulous,  vL  822. 
Enamell'd,  iv.  149.  ix.  5S5. 
Enamecur  d,  ii.  765.  iv.  1^  r.  13, 

448. 
Encounter,  ii.  718. 
Encounter'd,  vi.  664. 
Encountering,  vi,  22CX 
Entroach'd,  41. 1001. 
Encroachment,  xii.  72. 
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ir H'  £od>  L  IM.  ii.  S9*  l^  588, 6Sl, 
)il  807.  iii.  157, 197,  W3.  iv.  898. 
I jf  vi.  1 7«,  78 1.  viL  79.  505,  591- 
)l  viii.  85,  540.  ix.  241.  x.  446, 
jflli  720,  977,  1080.  xu  60B,  755- 
^  xii.  556,  605. 
[^  End,  (rerb,)  IL  145, 157.  iii.  406. 
(^|,  IV.  888.  vi.  ^5S,  288,  493»  708. 
jjj,       vii.  108,  217.  ix.  51.  x  58, 

167, 641,  725, 797,  856, 1084. 
'j<         xi.  800,  502,  786.  xii.  6. 
I      No  End,  iv.  442.  viii.  189.  is*  798, 
.      .   1189.  z.  1004.  xii.  880. 
.^1    Without  End,  i.  67.  ii.  87a  iii. 

142.  V.  165,  615.  vL  187.  Tti. 
L  l6l,  948.  X.  797. 
^ ,  Endtd,  iL  106, 291»890, 487, 514^ 
^:  651.  iii.  266.  iv.  874.  vi.  98, 
\\  296,  496,  569.  viiL  1, 459.  ix. 
^*         468,  788.  X.  987,  1007.  xi.  72, 

137,  288,  246.  xii;  552,  6O6. 

Endeavour,  xii.  S55. 

£ndeavour*d,  iii.  192. 

,     Endeavouring,  viii.  260. 

^      Ending,  iii.  729.  vi.  702. 

Endless,  i.  142.  ii.  80,  l.<>9,  897* 

iv.  52.  vL  694.  X.  754, 810.  xiL 

549. 
Endow,  ix.  149. 
Endowed,  iv.  715.  xL  58, 
Ends,  V.  586.  xi.  845,  602. 
Enemy,  i.  188.  ii.  187,  785.  iv. 

825.  V.  289.  viii.  284.  ix.  274, 

304,  494»  905,  117^  xii.  39a 
Arch-EnetDj^*  i.  81. 
No'  Ememy,  ii.  622. 
£nemie9,ii.l57.  vi.  466, 677*826. 
.     X.  i2l9,  ^^5.  XiL  818,  415, 482. 
£iifbre'd,  xi.  419. 
Engaged,  iv.  954.  ix.  400. 
Bngagin^,  ix.  968. 
Bogine,  ii.  65.  iv*  17* 
Enginery,  vi.  558. 
JEngines,  i.  75a  ii.  928.  vi.  484, 

^18,  586, 650. 
Eojoy,  iu.  471.  iv.  488, 445, 472, 

^07,  584.  V.  503.  viii.  865,  523, 

6^S.  jx.  1082.  X.  758.  xi.  142, 

804. 
Bojo/d,  i.  683.  viiL  584.  ix.  264. 


Eojoy*d8t,  xii,  580. 

Enjoying,  iii.  806.  iv.  M6.  viii. 

866.  ix.  829. 
Enjoyment,  vL .  452. 
Enjoyments,  viii.  581. . 
Enjoy'tt,  viii.  622. 
Enmity,  i.  481.  ii.  500.  ix.  465, 

1151.x.  180, 497,  925. 
Enna,  iv.  26^. 
Ennobled,  ix.  992. 
Enormous,  i.  511.  v«  297*  vii  411. 
Enrage,  ii.  6^8.      . 
Enreg'd,  i.  2l6.  ii.  95. 
Ensign,  i.  £36.  vi.  775. 
Ensigns,  i.  325.  ii.886.  v.  588.  vi. 

356,  533. 
Ensue,  iv.  26, 527.  v.  682.  vi.456. 

ix.  827,  977, 1 185.  xi.  889.  xii. 

831. 
Ensued,  iv.  99I.  vii.  40. 
Enter,  iii.  261.  ix.  568,  704.  v. 

464.  Jx.  90.  X.  508,  628.  xiL 

456. 
Enter'd,  i.  731.  iv.  878.  :vi«  388. 

ix.  188.  xL  680,  785. 
Enterprise,  i.  89.  ii.  345,  465. 
Enterprisest,  s.  270. 
Enters,  vL  10. 
Entertain,  iL  520.  ir.382.  v.  328, 

888.  vL  611. 
Entertain*d,iv.  166.  x.  105,  IO09. 
Entertainment,  v.  6^. 
EnthronU  ii.  gliSl.  v.  536. 
Entic*d,  \.  412. 
Enticing,  ix.  996. 
Entire,  L  146,  671.  iiu  265.  v. 

502, 753.  vL  899»  741 .  ix.  292. 

X.  9.  xii.  264. 
Entirely,  vii.  549. 
Entrails,  L  284.  iL  788.  vL  346, 

517,  ^M.  ix.  1000.  XiL  77. 
Entrance,  ilL  50.  iv.  180,  546, 

882.  ix.  61,  68,  784.  x.  21. 

xi.  1 19>  470. 
fintVing,  vL  326.  viiL  40.  xii.  217. 
Eovenom'd,  ii.  548. 
Envier,  vi.  89. 
Envies,  vi.  9OO.  ix.  770. 
Enviest,  viiL  49^. 
Envious,  iv.  524.  vii.  139*  xi*  15. 
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Euvirond,  ii.  1016. 

£nviroiiii«  ix.  636. 

Envy,  ].  35,  260.  iL  96.  iii.  56$. 

iv.  115,  503.  y.  6l,  669.  vu 

793.  ix. .  175,  864,  466,  7S9. 

xi.  456. 
^Dvy,  (vecb,)  ii.  2^.  iv.  517.  ix* 

805. 
Envy'd,  ii.  244.  vi.  813. 
Envying,  ix.  254^  593. 
fSpicycle«  vilL  84. 
Epidaarus,  ix.  507. 
Epilepsies,  xi.  48& 
Equality,,  v.  763.  viL  487.  xii. 
.  26. 

Equator,  iii.  6l7. 
Bquioocdal,  it.  637*  ix.  64.  x.  67^* 
Equipage,  viL  203. 
Equivalent,  ix.  609. 
Ercoco,  xi.  398; . 
Erebus,  ii.  883. 
Elect,  ii.98&iv.  288, 280.  v.  725, 

785.  vii.  508.  viii.  432.  ix.S53, 

501.  xi.  509. 
Erected,  i.  679. 
Eremites,  iii.  474. 
Err,  ii.  347.  v.  799-  ▼«•  148,  W». 

viii.  121.ix.  1049.  X.  266. 
Briand,  it  827-  iv.  79^.  x.  41. 
Errands,  iii.  652.  viL  573. 
Err  d,  ix.  1 178.  XL  208. 
Erring,  i.  747.  vi.  173. 
Erroneous,  .vL  146.  viL  20.  x. 

969' 
Error,  iv.  239.  ix.  1181. 

Err'st,  vi.  172. 

Bruption^  i.  656*  viii.  235. 

Esau,  ilL  512. 

Escape,  ii.  444. 

Bftfapa,  (varb,)  x.  339. 

£8cap*d,  itL  14.  iv.  794,  824.  vi. 

448.  xi.  777. 
JEspoos'd,  tv.  710.  V.  la 
Espied,  iv.  477* 
Bsseaoe,  L  425.  ii.  215.  iiL  6.  ix. 

166. 
Essences,  L  138. 
Essential,  il  97.  v.  841. 
Establish'd,  ii.  23.  xii.  245^ 
Estate,  xiL  351. 


Efiteem,  iv.  886.  ix.  85tt,  329* 
Gslotiland,  x.  686. 
Eatrang'd,  ix.  1132. 
Eternal,  ii.  46.  iv.  996. 
Eternal,  L  25,  70, 121«  154^  155, 

318,  610.  ii.  98,  161, 695,  886. 

iii.  2,  18,  127,  172,  349,  374. 

iv.  70,  268.  V.  173,  246,  711. 

vi.^,  227,240, 885, 424,630, 
.  a65,  904.  vil  9,  96,  137,  226, 

517,  576.  viii.  413.  X.  32,  68, 

597,  8l6.xiL314,56I. 
Eternity,  ii.  148,  248.  iiL  5..  v. 

580.  vii.  92.  viiL  406.  xiL  d5d 
Eternise,  vi.  374.  xL  6a 
Ethereal,  i.  45,  285.  uL  139,  311, 
.   601,  978.  iii.  7,  100,  71&  v. 

267»  418, 499, 863.  vi.  60,  330. 
.    viL  244,  356..  viii.  646.  x.  27. 

%iu  577. 
Ethereous,  vi.  473. 
Ethiop,  iv.  282. 
Ethiopian,  ii.  641. 
Etrurian,  i.  303. 
Evade,  x.  1021. 
Evaded,  vL  596. 
Evangelize,  xii.  499. 
Evasion,  iL  411. 
Evasions,  x.  829. 
Euboic,  iL  546. 
Another  Eve,  ix.  828,  911. 
Second  Eve,  X.  183w 
Eve,  L  743.  iv.  185. 
Evea,l.  349u  iu.  179>  vi.243, 544. 

viii.  160,  X.47.  xi.  348. 
Evening,  L  289.  iL  493.  iv.  151, 

955,  543,  598, 647>  654,  662, 

799.  V.  376,  627, 628.  ViL  104^ 

260,  386,  448,  4501,  582»  vilL 

519.  ix.  278,  1088.  x.  95.  xL 

588.  xii.  629. 
Evening  star,  viii.  519l  xL  588. 
Evening's,  v.  115. 
Bven,  iii.  42.  ir.  555.  v.  902, 

425.  vii.  252,  274,  SS^  435, 

550.  IK.  58S.  xL  276. 
Evani,  L  118,  134,  624.  iL  82. 

iv.  716.  V.  740.  ix.  334,  405, 

984.  X.  969*  xi.  593. 
Events,  iv.  1001. 
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Bter  cloriDg,  lii.  45.  Vit.  206. 
Kverlasting.  ii.  184,  883.  Sii.  395. 

vii.  565. 
Evidence,  ix.  962. 
Evidence,  (verb»)  x.  361. 
Evident,  ix.  1077- 
Bvil  hour,  iz.  780,  IO67. 
Evil  one,  ix.  463. 
Evil  spirit,  ix.  638. 
Evince,  xii.  287* 
Eaphnisy,  xi.  414. 
Euphrates,  i.  480.  xii.  114. 
Europe,  x.  310.  xi.  405. 
Eufus,  X.  705. 
Eurynome,  x.  581. 
Ewe,  ix.  582. 
Ewes,  xi.  649- 
Exact,  vn.  477-  viii.  539-  ix.  1017. 

xii.  402. 
Exactly,  viii.  451. 
Exacts,  xii.  590. 
Exalt,  iii.  313.  iv..525.  v.  829.  viL 

150. 
Exaltation,  v.  90.  vi.  727* 
Exalted,  i.  736.  ii.  5.  vi.  99.  ix. 

150.  xii.  457. 
Example,  iVi  881.  V.901.  vi.  910. 

vii.  42.  ix.  9^.  X.  840.  xi.  8O9. 

xii.  572. 
Exasperate,  ii.  143. 
Exceeded,  V.  459- 
Exceeding^,  ix.  96I. 
Exeel,  iii.  133.  Viii.  542. 
SlcoellU  ii.  884.  iv.  490.  ist.  897- 

X.  15a 
ExcieHettce,  ii.  350.  v.  456.  vi. 
.    6sr>  881.  viiS.  91.  x.  lOIJ- 
Excellent,  viii.  566.  x.  1015. 
ExeelliDg,  t.  Sb9. 
Excels,  ii.  124, 125.  vi.  177,  822. 

f  Si  456. 
Sxbept,  fi.  300^  ^S,  1082.  ill. 

684.  ix.  540.  X.  ftO.  xi.  808. 
£xceptiid»  xi»  44I& 
Excess,  i.  123,  59Si.  iU.  696, 698. 

V.  Ma  ix.  648.  t\.  Ill,  498. 
Excessive,  ii.  779-  iti.  38a  vi. 

463. 
£xcite,  ii.  567-  iv.  522. 


Excites,  IL  484.  vii.  6S^  in*  264, 

472. 
Exclaim*d,  x.  416. 
Exclude,  iii.  202,  iv.  584. 
Excluded,  iv.  )05. 
Exclusion,  iii.  585. 
Exclusive,  viii.  6S5* 
Excursion,  ii.  396.  viii.  831. 
Excuse,  V.  447-  ix.  853.  x.  764. 

xii.  96. 
Excused,  iv.  394b 
Execrable,  ii.  681.  xii.  64w 
ExecratiOD,.x*  737* 
Execute,  i.  430.  ii.  732.  iiL  399- 
.    X.  778. 
Execution,  x.  853. 
Exempt,  ii.  318.  ill  370.  ix.  486. 

X.  1025.  xi.  514,  709- 
Exercise  ii.  89-  x.  400, 796^9^. 
Bxercit*d,  iv.  551. 
Exhalation,  i.  711-  xi.  741. 
Exhalations,  v.  185,  425r 
Exhale,  v.  421. 
Exhald,  v.  648.  ix.  1049. 
Exhaling,  vii^.255« 
Exhausted,  vi.  858, 
Exhilarating,  ix.  1047-  . 
Exhorting,  ii.  179* 
Exile,  i.  I32.  ii.  207*  x.  464. 
Exil'd.  iv.  106. 
Exorbitant,  iU.  177* 
Expanded,  i.  225. 
Expanse,  ii.  1014.  iv.  456.  TiL 

264,  340. 
Expatiate,  1.  774. 
Expect,  iv.  978.  v.  892-  vi.  186. 

ix.  382.  xi.  2961,  359-  xiL  384, 

591. 
Expectation,  ii.  417-  vU  306.  ix« 

789- X.  536,  782.  xu.  378. 
Expected,  v.  81 1.  ix.281.x.  1048» 
Expecting,  x.  439f  504. 
Expedite,  s.  474. 
Expedition,  ii.  3424  vi.  %6.  vii. 

19s. 
Expel,  ii.  140. 

fixpeird,  ii.  195»  983.  viii.  332. 
Expericn^i.  118.  v.  886.  viii. 

190.  ix.  807,  d98. 
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£xp6rienc*d,  i.  568. 
Experiment,  x.  967* 
Expert,  ▼.  233. 
Expiate,  iii.  207' 
Expiations,  xii»  891  • 
Expire,  iL  93. 
£xplaia*d,  il.  518. 
Exploded,  xi.  669* 
Exploding,  x.  546. 
Exploit,  ii.  111.  iii.  465.  x.  407. 
Exploits,  V.  565.  xi.  790. 
Exploce^  ii.  971*  ▼ii*  95. 
Explores^  ii.  632.  vi.  113. 
Expose,  ii.  828.  x.  180.  xii.  839. 
Expos'd,  i.  505.  ii.  860.  iii.  465. 

iv.  206.  ix.  841.  x.  407,  957. 
Exposes,  ii.  27. 
Expressly,  ix.  356. 
'Express,  ii.460.  iii.  8.  v.  574.  v\u 

528.  viii.  6145.  x.  926.  xi.  354. 
Express,  iii.  140.  vi.  720.  ix.  554, 

ll64«x.67.  xi.  597. 
Expressing,  viii.  440,  544. 
Expression,  iii.  591-  ix.  527. 
Expulsion,  vi.  880. 
Expunge,  iii.  49. 
Extend,  ».  326,  495.  v.  651.  vii. 

230.  X.  804. 
Extended,  i.  195.  ii.  885,  1047. 

iii.  557* 
Extends,  ix.  108.  xii.  211. 
Extent,  vii.  496.  x.  808. 
•Extenuate,  x.  645. 
Exterior,  ix.  336. 
External,  v,  108* 
Extinct,  i.  14l.ix.  829- 
Extinguish,  iv.  666. 
Extol,  ii.  479.  iii.  146.  iv.  436, 
•     783.  V.  164. 
ExtolVd,  iii.  898. 
Extort,  i.  111. 
Extracted,  viii.  497* 
Extracting,  v.  25. 
Extravagant,  vi.  616. 
Extremes,  i.  276.  ii.  599.  vii.  272. 

X.  976. 
Eye,  i.  568,  604.  ii.  189,  748. 

iii.  58, 198,  534, 547, 578, 578, 

614,  660.  iv.  117,  125,  279. 


800,  572.  V.  26;.  181,  171,711. 
vi..  149, 350, 476, 848.  viiL  807, 
488.  ix.  397,  518,  528,  743, 
777,  923,  1086.  X.  h.  xi.  I91, 
212,  SS5,  396,  620.  xii.  556. 

Eyelids,  iv.  6 16.  v.  674. 

Eye-witnesses,  vi.  883. 

Ey'd,  iv.  504.  xi.  585. 

Eyes,  i.  56, 193,  456.  ii.  239,  S3S, 
616,  753,  80S,  89t».  iii-  23,  bS, 
382,  650,  700.  iv.  358,  466, 
492,  658.  V.  44,  647.  vi.  571, 
755,  846,  847.  vii.  446,  4^, 
518.  viii.  63,  257,  310,  459- 
ix.  500,  706,  866,  875,  9W. 
1014, 1053, 1070, 1 122.  X.55S. 
xi.  130,  305,  367,  412,  419, 
423,  429,  478.  585,  698,  711. 
863.  xii.  109,  274. 

Eyes,  (verb,)  vii.  67. 

Eyries,  vii.  424. 

Ezekid,  i.  455. 


R 


Fable,  i.  580. 

Fabled,  i.  741.  ix.  3a  x.  580. 

Fables,  i.  197-  iL  627-  iv.  25a  xi. 
IK 

Fablcst,  vi.    92- 

Fabric,  i.  710.  viii.  76.  x.  482. 

Face,  i.  600.  ii.  304,  49a  iii.  44, 
140,  262,  407,  637.  iv.  114 
v.  30,  43,  644.  vi.  ^40,  681, 
731,  783.  vii.  278,  3l6,  377, 
636.  ix.  853,  1063,  1080.  x. 
205,  723,  1064.  xi.  316,  353, 
712,  843. 

Faces,  vi.  753.  ix.  1077.  ai  1«8, 
641.  xii.  644. 

Facil,  iv.  967.  viii.  65.  ix.  1158. 

Fact,ii.  124.  ix.  928, 980.  xi.  457- 

Faction,  ii.  32,  90I. 

Factious,  xi.  664.  xii.  352. 

Faculty,  v.  4l0. 

Faculties,  v.  101.  viii.  542. 

Fade,  iii.  360. 

Faded,  i.  602.  ii.  375, 376.  it".  870. 
ix.  893. 
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Fairy,  i.  781- 

Fail,  1.  117,  167,  6S3.  ii.  SOS. 
vi.  117.  vii.  58.  ix.  942, 1142. 
X.  856.  xii.  9. 

Fail'd,  ii.  480.  iii.  101.  iv.  357. 
vii.  139.  viii.  534.  ix.  14.5. 

Failing,  iL  981.  ix.  404.  x.  129. 

Fails,  vi.  117.  viii.  38. 

Faint,  vi.  392, 799*  xi.  108, 631, 

Fainting,  i.  530. 

Fair-eoticing,  ix.  996. 

Fairer,  ii.  110.  iv.  270:  ix.  1032. 

Much  Fairer,  v.  S3. 

Fairest,  iv.  147,324.  v*  18,  166, 
381.  viii.  307,  493.  ix.  432, 
538,  577,  851,  896.  vi.  549. 

Faith,  ii.  S6, 69O.  iii.  104.  iv.  520, 
954.  vi.  115,  143.  viii.  325. 
ix.  286,  298,  320,  335,  411, 
1075,  1141.  X.  129.  xi.  64, 
141,  458,  807.  xii.  128,  154, 
295,  306,  409,  427.  449,  488, 
527,  528,  520,  5S6,  582,  599, 
603. 

Faithful,  i.  264,6ll.iv.98S,950, 
952.  V.  896,  897.  vi.  204,  371, 
803.  ix.  265,  983.  xi.  64.  xii. 

.     113,  152,  462,  481,  571. 

Faithfiiloess,  iv.  95I. 

Faithless,  iii.  96.  v.  897- 

Fall,  i.  76,  642.  ii.  I6,  76,  177, 
549,  77s.  iii.  128.  iv.  101.  v. 
241, 542,  878.  vi.  55, 285, 872, 
898.  ix.  941 ,  1069.  X-  44,  451. 
xi.  500.  xii.  391. 

Fall,  (verb,)  ii.  203.  iii.  95,  99, 
152, 201, 237, 619.  iv.  9I,  260. 

.    V.  130,  646.  vi.  790.  vii.  19. 

.    viii.  640.  ix.  362.  x.  16,  184, 

.    1087.  xii.  118. 

Fall  off,  i.  30. 

Fall  short,  ix.  174. 

Fallacious,  ii.  568.  tx.  1046. 

Fallible,  vi.  428.     . 

Falling,  i.  174,745.  ii.  .9^5, 935. 
iv.  615.  V.  190,  191.x.  663. 

Fall'n,.  i.  .84,  9^y  157,  282,  330. 

.  ii.l3,457.iii.l81,400.iv.59K 
V.  240,  541.  vi.  24,  852.  vii.  25, 
26.  X.  47,  62.  xi.  29,  180. 


Falls,,  iii.  130.  ijr.  731.  v.  6l3. 

viii.  551. 
Fair  St,  V.  174. 
False,  ii.  112,  522,  565,  700.  iii. 

92,  681.  V.  694,  809,  898.  >i. 

121,  271.   ix.  306,  333,  855, 

1011,  1068, 1070.  X.  452,  868. 

xi.  413.  xii.  122. 
Falsehood,  iv.  122,  811.  x.  873. 
Falsities,  i.  367. 

FaltVing,  ii.989.  ix.  846.  x.  115. 
Fame,  i.  651 ,  695.ii.346.  iii.  449- 

iv.  938.  vi  240.  375,  384.  x. 

481.  xi.  386,  623.,  698,  699> 

793.  xii.  47. 
Fatn'd,  iii.  568.  xii.  332. 
Faaoiliar,  ii.  219,  761.  ix.  2.  xL 

305. 
Familjr»x.2]6. 
Families,  xii.  23. 
Famine,  ii.  847.  x.  578,  597*  xl; 

472,778. 
Famish,  xii.  78. 
Famous,  iv.  234. 
Fan,  V.  6,  269. 
Fan,  (verb,)  x.  94. 
Fanatic,  i.  480. 
Fancy,  iv.  802.  v.  53,  102,  110, 

486.  viii.  188,  294,  46l. 
Fancy,  (verb,)  ix.  IO09. 
Fancied,  ix.  789. 
Fann'd,  v.  655.  vii.  432. 
Fanning,  iv.  157* 
Fans,  viL  476. 

Fhre,  v:496.  ix.  1028.  x.  735. 
Fares,  ii.  940.  iv.  131.        . 
Farewell,  i.  249.  n-  ^9^-  iv.  108, 

109. 
Farms,  ix.  448. 
Fashion*d,  viii.  469. 
Fasten  d,  x.  300. 
Fat,  xi.  439,  648. 
Fatal,  ii.  104,  712, 725,  786,  871. 
.   iv.  349,  514.  V.  861.  Ix.  889. 

X.4,  191,  364.  xii.  .99. 
Fate,  1.  116,  133.  448.  ii.   17. 
.   197,«82,  398„550,.559,  560, 

610,809.  iii.  33,  113,.l20.  v. 

527.  vi.  869.  vii.  178.  ixw  689, 

885.x  265,  480.  xi.  I8L  : . 
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Fwlier>  u.  727»  74S,  810.  864« 
iii.  56, 139>  143,  144, 154,227, 
262,  271,  372,  386,  401.  iv. 
757.  V.  246,  403,  596,  663, 
735,  836, 847,  S55.  vi.  96,671, 
720,  723,  814,  890.  vii.  11, 
137,  196,  517,  S9S.  rm.  498. 

X.  32,  63,  66,  68,  226,  1097. 
xi.  22,  45,  76a  xiL  103,  487, 
546. 

First  Father,  Iv.  496.^  tuL  298. 

Ffttfaerly,  xii.  68. 

Father's,  iL  780.  ill.  S9S,  398, 

415.  TL  710*   X.  223.  xi.  20. 

xii.  121. 
Fathom,  ii.  984. 
Ruilt,  i.  609.  Ui.  96,  lia  X.  828, 

938. 
Faults,  X.  1089,  llOKxii.  887. 
Faalty,  xi.  509. 
Fannw,  iv.  708. 
Favour,  iii.  664.  vi.  462,661.  vii. 

72.  viii.  202.  ix.  384.  x.  IO96. 

XI.  153.  xii.  278,  622. 
Favour,  (verb,)  ik  654. 
Favourable,  v.  507*  xi.  169.. 
Favoured,  i.  30.  ii.  85a 
Favtottiv,  ix.  949- 
Fav'rite,  ix.  175. 
FaWD*d,  iv.  959. 
Fawning,  ix.  52& 
Fawns,  ivr  404. 

Fealty,  iii.  204.  vUL  344.  ix.  262. 
Fear,  i.  558,  598,  78&  ii.  49,  85, 

298>  627,  783.  iv.  108,  822, 

854.  V.  396.  vi.  288,  393, 894, 

897,  494.  ix.  985,  286,  326, 

702,  989.  X.  780,  813.  xi.  IS9. 

212,  361,  799-  xH.  218,  805, 

562. 
Fear,  (verb,)  it.  17,  94,  205, 843. 

iv.  190, 574.  Y.9S.  vi.  490,  5S9, 

912.  viii.  168,  322.  ix.  773.  x. 

409,    1006,    1024,  1082.    xL 

234. 
Fear*d,  L  628.  IL  82, 470.  t.  l$5, 

905.  ix.  331^  511,£36»  100& 

X.  51. 
Not  Feafd,  ii.  678  ix.  701.  x. 

119. 


Fearing,  x.  340.  xii.  15.  • 
Fearless,  i.  131.  ii.  855.  iv.   14. 

v.  875.  vi.  51,  804.  ix.  57, 187- 

X.  811. 
Fears,  i.  275,  530.  x.^4fi,  lOOSl 
Fear*6t,  ix.  282.  x.  838. 
Feast,  vi.  167.  ix.  87.  xi.  592,  715. 

xii.  21. 
Feasted  i.  39O.  v.  467. 
Feather'd,  v.  284.  vii.  420.    ix. 

1117. 
Feats,  if.  537. 
Feature,  x.  279* 
Fed,  i.  68,  728.  ii.  848.  iii.  485. 

iv.  240.  V.  415, 467.  viii.  ^56. 
Feed,  ix.  597. 
Feed,(verb,)  ii.  863.  iii. 37.  v.  417- 

ix.  779.  X.  604. 
Feeds,  V.  416.  vii.  490. 
Peel,  i.  153,  3S6.  ii.  101,  216, 

340,  598.  iii.  22.  iv.  972.  v. 

892.  vi.  157.  viii.  282,  6O8.  ix. 

120,  315,  680,  913,  9^5,  983, 

1009.  X.  243, 811.  xi. 465, 775. 
Feeling,  x.  733. 
Feerst,  9^1. 
Feet,  i.  238.  it  404,  949.  iO.  8 1 , 

73,  486.  iv.  183,  866.  v.  283, 

vi.  592.  vii.440.  viii.  261, 315. 

X.  190,  215,  911,  94e.xi.  7^ 
Feign'd,  ii.  627.  &ii.  689.  iv.  K, 

706.  V.  381.  ix.  31,  439,  "192- 

xi.  799. 
Feieolng,  xii.  517. 
Feir,  ii.  530.  x.  006. 
Fell,  (verb,)  i.  75, 445, 46l ,  491 , 

586, 670, 740, 743, 748.  ii.  771, 

826,  1006,  1032.  iii.  lOg,  129. 

iv.  39,  64,  980,  231,  905.  V. 

133,  434.  vi.  19a  S93^  614, 

844,  871,  91s.  vjt.  134.   viii. 

315,  458.  X.  513,  539,  ^542, 

570,  912,  1099^,  zi.  446. 
Fell  asleep,  v.  92.  xii.  614. 
FeU'd,  vL  250,  575. 
Fellow^servant,  viii.  225. 
Fellows,  i.  606.  ii.  42&  vi.  160. 
Fellowship,  viii.  889,  442.   xi. 

80. 
Arch-Felon,  iv.  179. 
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FcU,  i,  2«7.  ii.  77,  MB,  780.  iv. 

847.  Vi.  872.  viii.  580.  is.  78S; 

846,  859.  X.  361,  36S,  511,. 

541,  717,  1098. 
Female,  yii.  490, 630.  viiL  150. 

ix.  822,  999.  X.  897- 
Female  troop,  xi.  6l4. 
Femimoe,  i.   428.   is.    458,  x« 

893. 
Fence,  iv.  187. 

Feoc'd,iv.  697- ix.  1119. 

Fenceless,  x.  303. 

Femiel,  ix.  581. 

Fens,  ii.  621.  vii.  417. 

Fermented,  viL  281. 

Ferry,  ii.  604. 

FMile«  L  46a  iv.  216,  645.  v- 
819.  vii.  454.  ix.  801. 

Fervent,  v.  849. 

Fervently,  ix.  342. 

Fervid,  v.  801.  vii.  224. 

Fesole,  L  289* 

Festivals,  vi.  94.  xi.  728. 

Fetch,  viii.  137. 

FeveroDs,  xi.  482. 

Fez,  xi.  408. 

Fickle,  ii.  283.  ix.  948. 

Field,  i.  105,  677»  768.  ii.  292. 
iiL  430, 513.  iv.  186, 245,  265, 
£68, 980.  V.  ao,  136,  292.  vi. 
309,  410.  vii.  I9,  322,  335^ 
358,  49&>  522.  ix.  86,  417^ 
520,  560,  573.  x.  176,  204, 
275,  533.  xi.  171.  215,  429, 
654. 

Fields,  L  249,  520.  ii.  493,  580. 
768.  iii.  460,  569,  <06.  vii. 
460.  viii.  145,  801. 

Fiend,  i.  283.  ii.  648,  677>  815, 
917,  947.  iu.  480,  440,  498, 
524,  588.  iv.  166,285,  898, 
BI9,  857,  924,  W05, 1013.  Ix. 
412.  X.  20,  238.  xi.  101. 

Arch-Fiead,  I  156,  209. 

Fiends,  iv.  958. 

Fierce,  i.  100,  805,  336,  667. 
ii..78,219, 580,  399*  67i,  89& 
iii.  399.  iv.  I£8i  509»  871.  vU 
98,  201,  220,  \856.  610,  765, 
794,  829.  vji.   272»  ix,   462, 


471.  X.  556,  708,  709,  799, 

865.  xi.  483,  641.ldi..634. 
Fiercely,  x.  478.  xii.  il93. 
Fierceness,  ix.  462. 
Fiercer,  ii.  45. 

Fiercest,  ii.  44.  iv.  927.  vi.  314. 
Fiery,  i.  52.»68,  178,  184,. 377. 

ii.  180,.  512,  581,  620,  685. 

iii.  522.  iv..402,  978.  vi,  17, 

55,  80,  213,.  215,  804^   99ti 

479.  xii.i208,  257,  492,  644. 
Fig-tree,  ix*lK)L 
Fight,  ii.  2O.4V..1O03.  vi.  80, 48, 

87,  282, .243,. 296,  308,  408, 

428,  448^:581,  537,  687,  698, 

786.  X.  27&  xiL  358,  386. 
Fight,  (verb,)  it;  914.  iv.  945.  vi. 

454.  aii.  289- 
Fightiiig,.ii.  1015.  iv.  249- 
Figure,  vii.  426.  xiL  241. 
Files,  i.  567.  iv.  797.  v«  651.  vi. 

889,  S99. 
Filial,  iii.  269.  iv.  294.  vi.  722. 

vii.  175, 587.  xn.  8O6. 
Fill,  iv.  .507.  V.  ;504.  ix.  595, 

1005,  1042..  xii  558. 
Fill,  (verb^>  L  350.  iv.  733.  v. 

389.  vit.  168,  397,  .581.  vau 

104,  214;  U*  196.  X.  506,  8921 

xii.  177,  178. 
Fiird,  i.  495,  707.  ii.  129;  284, 

848,  847.  iii.  186,  348,  447. 

iv.  351,  827.  V.  286.  vi.  20a 

▼ii.  51  r  257.  X.  570.  xi.  7^, 

888. 
Fitl^i  np,  viSL  468. 
Fills,  ilL  73L;  vii.  88.  xi.  336.* 
flhn,  xi.  412. 
Filth,  X.  a3a 
Final,  ii.  142,  56$.  iii.  45a  vi 

798.  ix.  88.  X.  1085.  xi  6&, 

498. 
Finally,  iiij  150« 
Find  out,  ii  406.  x.  899* 
Finding  way,  iv.  890. 
Finds,  iu.  22aiv.  92.  v.  fiau 
Find*st,v.231.Tiii.586. 
Fimsh,  iVft661. 
Finished,  ii.  284,  815.  iv.  727. 

V.  559.  vi.  141,  522.  vil  518. 
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PiiiiBher>  ziL  375. 

Finite,  z.  802. 

Fins^  viL  401. 

Fir.  iv.  1S9.  vl  574-  X.  107& 

Fire,  (verb,)  vi.  520. 

Fir  d,  iv.  557. 

Fires,  i.  346.  ii.  170»  218, 275» 

401.  iv.  667.  V.  177,  417.  vi. 

413,  756.  vi!.  37.  aoL  266. 
Firas,  (verb,)  iL  709* 
Firm,  i.  350,  554.  iL  36,  497, 

5S9.  ui.  75,  4ia  iv.  695,  873. 

V.  210,  502.  vi  69>  £42, 399» 

534,  911.  vli.  267>  362,  443, 

586.  ix.   286,  359,    1160.  x. 

295.  xi.  71.  xii.  127.      • 
Finnainent,.  ii*  175.  iiL  75,  574. 

iv.  604.  vi.  757.  vii..26l,  264, 

274,  344,  3.49,  390.  viii.  18. 

xi.  206L 

Firiner,  xi.  498^ 

Firmly,  vi.  430. 
Firmness,  V.  324.  ix.  279* 
Fir8t-born,i.489*510.tii.l.xii.l89. 
First-fruits,  xi.  22,. 486. . 

Firstlings,  xi.  437.. 
First-mov^lt  iii.  483. 
First-movers,  vii.  500.  • 
Fish,  i.  463.  viL  401,  447 »  603, 

521,  583.  viii.  341,  346,  395. 

X.  604,  711.  xiL  67. 
Fishy,  iv.  168.   .      - 
Fit,  X.  626.  . 

Fit,  (adject)  ii.  306.  ui.  454, 643. 

iv.  816,  953.  V.  69,  148,  315, 

348,  GSO^  vi.  303,  543,  876. 

▼il.  31.   vui.  390,  446,  450. 

ix.  89,  489.  z.  139,  242,  899. 

xi.  271,571.  xii.  597. 
Fitly,  viii.  394. 
Fitter,  xi.  98,  262. 
Fittest,  ix.  89- 
Five,  V.  104,  177.  x.  657. 
Fix,  i.  382.  xii.  432.. 
Fix'd,  i.  97,  206, 660,  723.  ii.  18, 

56a  liL  481, 629, 669.  iv.  465. 

V.  176,  621.  vji.  586.  viiL  3. 

IX.   735,   952,   1160.  X.  295, 

553,   661,  773.  xi.  851.  xii. 

555,627.        J 


Fixes,  iv.  28. 

Flag,  ti.  goo.  . 

Flame,  ii.  889.  iv.  784.  v.  807. 

891.  vi.  483,  584,  766.  ix.  637 
.  X.  232,  1075.  xi.  120. 
Flam*d,  i.  S2.  x.  562. 
Flames,  i.  62,  182,  222.  ii.  6I. 

172,  214,  754.  iii..470.  vi.  58, 

751. 
Flaming,  i.  45,  664.  tit.  394.  iv. 

554.  V.  593,  875.  Vi.  17,  102. 

213.    vii.   134.  viii.    162.    ix. 

156.  xi.   101,216..  xii.    592, 

643. 
Flank,  vi.  570. 
Flashing,  vi.  751. 
Flat,  i.  461.  Ii.   143.    ix.    627, 

987. 
Flatly,  V.  8 1 9. 
Flatter'd,  x.  42. 
Flaw,  X.  698.  . 
Fled,  i.  420.  ii.  l65,  613,  787r 

790,994.  iii.  512,  712.  iv.  9I9» 

1014,  1015.  vi.  362,  395,  531, 

538,  868.  IX.  53,  58,  394.  x. 

339,  713.  xi.  330,  563,.  841. 
Fledd'st,  iv.  963. 
Fledge,  iii.  627.  vii.  420. . 
Fleec'd,  vii.  472. 
Fleecy,  iii.  558.  v.  187*  xi.  648. 
Fleet,  ii.  636. 
Fleet,  (adjeet.).iii.  457. 
Fleeting,  x«  741. 
Flesh,  i.  428.  iiL  284,  434.   iv. 

441,  483.  viii.  468,  495,  6S9. 

ix.  914.  xi.  4,  888.  xii.  180, 

303,  405. 
One  Flesh,  .viii.  499*  v.  959. 
Flew,  iii.  445,  521,  717.  iv.  IM. 

▼.  87,  251.  vi.  213,  507,  642. 

viii.  264.,  X.  284. 
Ffiew  off,  vi.  614. 
Flew  up,  xi.  15. 
Flies,  xii.  177. 
Flies,  (verb,)  ii..6l2,  950.  iii. 

435.  V.  176,  274.  xi.  885. 
Flight,  i.  14,  225,  555.  ii.  80, 
.   221,  407>  632,  928.  iu.   15, 
.    563,  631,  741.   iv.   12,  59^, 

913,  921,  922.   V.  S9,  266, 
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871.  ¥1.  152,  187,  QS6,  ^85, 

367,  897,    539,  798.  vii.  4, 

S94.  430.  viii.  199-  x.  83.  xi. 

7, 190,  202. 
Flock,  V.  709.  vi.  857.  x.  278. 

xi.  437,  648.  xii.  19. 
Flocking,  i.  522. 
Flocks,  iii.  44,  435.  iv.  185,  252. 

vii.  461,  472.  xii.  132. 
Flood,  1. 195, 239,  312, 324*  419- 

ii.  577,  S87, 640.  iii.  535, 715. 

iv.  231.  vii.  57.  xi.  402,  472, 

748,  756,  757,  831,  840,  893. 

xii.  117. 
Floods,  i.  77.  vi.  830.  vii.  295. 
Flora,  V.  16. 

Florid,  iv.  278.  vii.  90,  445. 
Flourish'd.  iv.  699-  ix.  672. 
Floated,  ix.  503. 
Floating,  i.  196,  310.  x.  296.  xi. 

745. 
Floats,  vii.  432.  xi.  850. 
Flow,  iii.  31.  iv.  410.  v.   195. 

viii.  601.  ix.  239. 
Flow'd,   i.   11.  iii.  518.  v.  150. 

vi.  332.  vii.  8,279.  xL  241. 
Flowing,  iii.   640.   iv.  496.  v. 

444.  X.  910.  xi.  846. 
Flown»  i.  502.  vii.  503.  x.  422. 
Flows,  v.  633.  ix.  81.  xii.  158. 
FlowV,  L  SI6.  iii.  353.  iv.  270, 

644,  652,  697.  V.  481,  747. 

vi.  475.  ix.  206,  428,  432. 
Flow'r'd,  vii.  317. 
FlowVcts,  V.  379,  636.  vi.  784. 
Flowering,  V.  293. 
Flow'rs,  i.  771.  ii.  245.  iii.  359. 

iv.  241,  256,  269,  334,  438, 

451,  709.  V.   126,  212,  482, 

636.    viii.  44,   286,   527.  ix. 

193, 278, 408,  437,  840, 1039. 

X.  603,  679.  xi.  273,  327,  594. 
Flow'rs,  (verb,)  iii.  357. 
FlowVy,  i.  410.  iii.  30,  569.  iv. 

254,  6^6,  772.  viii.  254.  ix. 

456,  881 
Fluctuates,  ix.  668. 
Fluid,  vi.  349.  vii.  237.  xi.  882. 
Flung,  i.  610.  vi.  654.  viii.  517* 
Flushing,  ix.  887* 

VOL.  II. 


Fltites,  i.  551.  ^ 

Flutter'd,  iii.  491. 

Ftutt'ring^  ii.  933. 

Fly,  i.  372.  ii.  879-  iii.  494.  iv. 
22, 73,  75, 859,  910, 948, 963. 
V.  871,  889.  vi.  295.  vii.  389. 
xi.  647,  650. 

Flyinfo  ii.  574, 643, 942.  iv.  913. 
V.  688.  vi.  214,  536.  vu.  17, 
429.  X.  276. 

Fly'st,  iv.  482.  v.  175. 

Foam,  i.  203.  vi.  512. 

Foaming,  vi.  391.x.  301.  xi.  643. 

Foe,  i.  122,  179,  649.  ii.  72, 78, 
152,  202.  210,  369,  463,  722, 
769,  804,  1039.  iii.  179-  iv.  7, 
372, 37s,  749.  V.  724.  vi.  129, 
149,  36s,  530,  537,  551.  vii. 
139.  ix.  15, 253, 280, 295, 323, 
327, 361, 383, 486,  9^1.  x.  1 1, 
431,  926,  1033, 1038.  xi.  155. 

Arch-Foe,  vi.  259. 

Foes,  i.  437.  ii.  504.  iii.  258,  399, 
677.  V.  735,  876.  vi.  39,  402, 
440,  487,  603.  627,  688,  785, 
831,  880.  ix.  703.  xii.  453. 

Foil,  X.  375. 

Foil,  (verb,)  xii.  889- 

Foil'd,  i.  27s.  ii.  330.  vi.  200. 
viii.  608.  ix.  1076. 

Fold.  ii.  651.  iv.  187,  192.  ix. 

499. 
Folds,  ].  724.  ii.  645.  vii.  484.  ix. 

161,  498.  xi.  431. 
Follow,  ii.  206,  662,  866.  iv. 

469,  476.  viii.  611.  ix.  133.  xi. 

291,  371.  xii.  335. 
Followed,  i.  238,  467.  vi.  598. 

vii.  222,  558.  viii.  508,  645. 

X.  533.  xii.  439' 
Followers,  i.  606.  xii.  484. 
Following,    ii.   1025.  iv.    437, 

481.   vii.  3.  ix.  808.  x.  278, 

314,  367,  589.  xi.  352. 
Follows,  ii.  25. 
FollyN  ii.  686.  iii.  153.  iv.  905. 

1007.  vi.  139.  vii.    130.  viiL 

553.  X.  619,  621.  xii.  560. 
Foment,  iv.  669.  x.  107I. 
Fomented,  xi.  338. 
Hh 
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Fond,  ill.  449.  Ti.  90.  vlH.  1^5, 

209.  X.  834. 
Fonidly,  iii.  470.  tii.  158.  ix.  999- 

X.  564.  xi.  59.        .         . 
FoBtarabbia,  i.  587. 
Food,  V.   400,   401,  407,  465, 

633.  vii.    126,  408,  640.  ix. 

£37,  Q3S»  240,  57S,  717,  768. 

X.  986.  xi.  54.  xii.  74. 
Fool,  vi.  135. 
Foold,  X.  880. 
FqpIs,  iii.  496. 

Foot,  vi.  625.  viS.  228*  ix  71.  x. 
•     347.  xi.  645,  848,  858. 
At  Foot,  iil.  485. 
On  Foot,  ii.  94I. 
Foot-step,  xi.  3^»  • 
Forage,  ix.  646. 
Fbrbear,  viji.  490. 
Forbearance,  x.  53. 
Fbfbid,  ▼.  62.  ix.  356,  703.  x. 

Fofbiddance,  ix.  90S. 

Forbidden,  i.  2.  ii.  852.  iv.  515. 
V.  69.  ix.  904,  1025,  1026.  x. 
554.  xii.  279. 

Forbidder,  ix.  815. 

Forbidding,  ii.  475.  ix.  753. 

Forbids,  iv.  82.  v.  6I.  ix.  750, 
753,  758,  759.  xi.  49. 

Forbore,  ii.  736.  ix.  1034. 

Forborne,  ix.  747. 

Force,  i.  94,  101,  121, 144,  145, 
230.  248.  560,  574,  629,  647, 
649.11- 135, 188,250,  358, 551, 
853,  1012.  iii.  91*  !▼•  613.  v. 
730.  vi.  41,  125,  222,  293, 
324,  622,  794.  ix.  348,  1046, 
1173,  1174.  X.  246.  xii.  412. 

Force,,  (verb,)  ii.  Gf.  xii.  521, 
525. 

Forc'd,  ii.  243.  vi.  598.  x.  475, 

829,  991. 
Forcible,  ii.  793.  ix.  99B. 
More  Forcible,  vi.  465. 
Forcing,  vi.  ig6. 
Ford,  ii,  6l2.  xii.  130. 
Foreign,  ill.  548.  x.  441.  xii.  46. 
Foreknew,  iil.  117. 
Foreknowing,  xi.  773. 


Foreknowledge,  fi.  559,  ^iii. 

116,  118.  xi.  768. 
Foreland,  ix.  514b 
Forelock,  iv.  302* 
Foremost,  ii.  28. 
Forerun,  i.  677. 
Forerunners,  xi.  195. 
Forerunning,  vii.  6S4w 
Foreseeing,  i.  627.  iii.  79- 
Foreseen,  iii.   121.  vi.  673.  li. 

763. 
Foresight,].  119.  xi.  368. 
Forest,  t.  547,  613,  732.  it.  m. 

vii.  458.  ix.  II7.  xi.  I69. 
Forestall'd,  x.  1024. 
Foretasted,  ix.  929. 
Foretel,  xii..  242. 
Foretold,  ix.  1171-  x.  38,  \9l 

482,  1051.  xi.  771.  xii.  fHI, 

328,  329,  543. 
Forewarn,  ii.   810.  viL  71  ix* 

61.  xii.  507. 
FnrewarnM,  vii.  41.  ix.  378. 
Forewarning,  x.  876. 
PorfeH,  iii.  I76.  x.  304. 
Forfbiture,  iii.  221. 
Forge,  xi.  564. 
Forge,  (verb,)  iv.  802. 
Forget,  iii.  32, 415.  iv.  512|6S^ 

V.  550.  ix.  474.  XI.  878. 
Forgetful,  ii.  74.  iv.  54. 
Forgetftilneas,  ii.  608. 
Forgets,  it.  685,  586, 
Forgiven,  x.  956. 
Forego,  viii.  497-  ix.  908.  i 

541. 
Forgot,  ii.  747.  xi.  807. 
Forked,  X.  518,  519. 
Forlorn,  i.  180.  ii.  615.  iv.W 

vii.  20.  ix.  910.  x.gsi. 
Form,  i.  591.  iii.  605.  iv.  876. 

vi.  433.  ix.  457.  x^  dl4,  543, 

872. 
Form,  (verb,)  ii.  532. 
Forro'd,  i.  705.  iii.  J24.  iv-W, 

305,  441.  V.   516,   824,  855. 

vi.  690.  vii.   276,  356,  524. 

viii.  469,  596.  ix.  149,  59^, 

898.  xi.  369,  57K 
Former,  ii.  234,  586.  iv.  94.  ▼. 
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658.  Tiii.   290.  ix.  100($.  xii. 

105. 
Formidable,  ii.  649. 
Formihg,  viii.  470. 
FormlesBi  iii.  12,  708. 
Fortns,  \.    358,    481,  7^9.   iii. 

717.  ▼.  457,  47s,  573.  vH. 

455.  xii.  554. 

Forms,  (verb,)  v.  10£f.  viil.  223. 

Forsake,   i.  S6S.    x.  914.    xii. 
lis. 

Forsaken,  v.  878. 

Forsook,  i,  482.  xi.  516. 

FortH-crept,  vil.  320. 

Forth-flourish'd,  vii.  320. 

Forth-issueil,  il.  786. 

Forth-issuing,  iv.  779.  ix.  447- 

;f'anh-^ach!n^,  \%.  781. 

Forth-rush,  x.  704. 

Forth-tiish*(J,  X;  456. 

Forth-stepping,  vi.  128. 

Fortify,  x.  370. 

Fortitude,  ix.  31.  xii,  570. 

Fortunate,  iii.  569; 

Fought,  i.  578.  il.  45,  768.  vf. 
29,  220,  355,  666.  rii.  261. 

Foughten,  vi.  410. 

Foul,  i.  33, 135, 446,  555.  II.  651, 
748,  798.  iir.  177, 69^.  iv.  118, 
571,  840.  vi.  124,  Sis,  588, 
698.  ix.  6,  168,  297,  S2S,  3«9, 
331, 1078.  X.  980:  XI.  51,  124, 
464.  xii.  337. 

Pound,  X.  2^6.  xii.  224. 

Pound  out,  i.  621,  70^.  iii  275. 
viii.  S55. 

Foundation,  iv.  .'i2I. 

Foundations,  vi.  643,  87O. 

Founded,  i.  427*  iv.  755.  vii. 
239,  6I8.  xii.  550. 

Founder'd,  ii.  940. 

Found'st,  ix.  407. 

Fount,  iii.  357,  535.  iv.  237.  xi. 

279. 
Fountain,  i.  783.  iii.  8,  375.  i v. 

229,    760.    V.   203.    vii.   364. 

ix.  73,  420,  597,  628.  xi.  78, 

22. 

Fountain-side,  iv.  326,  531.  vii. 

327. 


Fountains,  v.  126,  195:  t.  860. 

xi.  826. 
Fourfold-visag'd,  vi.  845. 
Pour-footed,  iv.  397. 
Fowl,  vii.  389,  398,  447,  461, 
SOS,  521,  538.  viii.  341,  395. 
X.  274,  6b4,  710.  xii.  67. 
Fowls,  V.  471. 
Fragrance,  iii.  135.  iv.  653.  v. 

286.  viii.  266.  ix.  425. 
Fragrant,  iv.  645,  695.  ▼.  87&. 
Frail,  ii.  375, 1030.  iii.  160,  404. 

iv.  11.  vi.  345.  ix.  340. 
Frailty,  x.  956.  xi.  8i>2. 
Fmuie,  ii.  924.  iii.  895.  v.  154. 

vii.  273.  viii.  15,  81. 
P.ram'd,  iv.  (591.  v.  SiS6,  460.  vli. 

S55.  xii.  249. 
Frames,  v.  106. 
Franciscan,  iii.  480. 
Fraternal,  xii.  26. 
Fraud,  i.  401,  646.  iii.  152.  iv. 

121.  V.  880.  vi.  655,  794.  Vii. 

143.  ix.  55,  89,  285,  287,  643, 

904,  1150.x.  485,  871. 
Fraudulent,  iiia  dgk.  Itt  BSt. 
Fraught,  ii.  715.  v.  66I.  vi.  876. 

X.  346.  xi.  207. 
Full  Fraught,  ii.  1054. 
Fray,  ii.  9O8.  iv.  996.  xi.  651. 
Free,  I.  259-  it.  19,  255,  551.  ui. 

99.  124.  iv.  68,  415, 434.  747. 

V.  286, 527, 549, 791 ,  79«,  8 1 9. 

vi.292, 451.  vii.  I7I.  viii.  440, 

610,  641.  ix.  351,  352,  67I, 

802,  825.  X.  999.  xi.  513.  xii. 

71,  90,  92,  304. 
Get  Free,  vii.  464. 
Not  Free,   iii.   103.  v.  532.  vi. 

181.  ix.  372. 
Free-will,  ii.  560.  iv.  66.  v.  236. 

viii.  6S6.  ix.  1174.  x.  9,  46. 
Freed,  viii.  182.  ix.  140. 
Freedom,  iii.  IO9,  128.  iv.  294. 

V.  797.  vi.  169.  viii.  434.  ix. 

762.  xi.  580,  798.  xii.  95. 
Freely,  iii.  102,  175,  240.  iv.  72, 

381.  V.  538.  539.  vi.  565.  vii. 

540.  viii.  322,  443.  ix.  732, 

988. 
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Freeze^  1. 716. 

Frequent,   i.  797.  iii.   534.   vii. 

504,  571. 
Frequent,   (Terb,)  Tii.    148.  xi. 

317>  838. 
Frequented,  xi.  7^« 
Frequenting,  x.  1091^  1103. 
Prcsh,  i.  771.  ii.  1012.  iv.  229, 

326,  623.  V.  20,  125,  203.  vi. 

784.  viii.  274,  467,  515.  xi. 

135,  845.  xii.  15,  423. 
Freshest,  ix.  1041. 
Fret,  vii.  597. 
Fretted,  i.  717- 

Friend,  t.  229.  ix.  2.  x.  11,  60. 
Friendliest,  v.  668. 
Friendly,  iv.  36.  vi.  22.  viii.  9> 

651.  ix.  564, 772. 
Friends,  i.  264.  iv.  866.  vu  38, 

609.  xiL  129. 
Friendship,  xi.  796. 
Friers,  iii.  474. 
Fright,  xi.  121. 
Frighted,  i.  543.  ii.  994. 
Fringed,  iv.  262. 
Frisking,  iv.  340. 
Frith,  ii.  919- 
Frizzled,  vii.  323. 
Frogs,  xii.  177.. 
Front,  i.  563.  ii.  302,  633.  iv. 

300,  865.  vi.  558,  56g,  6II. 

vii.  509.  ix.  330.  xii.  692, 632. 
Front  to  Front,  ii.  716.  vi.  105. 
Fronted,  ii.  532. 
Frontier,  i.  466. 
Frontiers,  ii.  ^8. 
Frontispiece,  iii.  506. 
Frore*  ii.  595^ 
Frost,  xi.  899* 
Frown,  ii.  713,  720.  iii.  424,  vi. 

260. 
Frownd,  ii.  719.  . 
Frowning,  Ii.  I06.  iv.  924. 
Frozen,  i.  352.  ii.  587,  602,  620. 
Frugal,  V.  324.  viii.  26. 
Fruit,  i.  1.  iv.  147, 219, 249,  422, 

644,  652.  V.  58,  67,  83,  341, 

482, 635.  vi.  475.  vii.  311,325, 

540.  viii.  307,  320.   ix.  577, 

588,  616,  621,  648,  656,  659, 


661,  686,  731,  735,  741,  763, 
776,  781,  788,  798,  851,  869, 
904,  924,  929,972,996,  101  J, 
1023,  1046,  1073,  1101.  x.  4, 
13,  550,  565,  687,  10S3.  xL 
86,  125,  413,  535.  xlL  184. 

Fruit-tree,  vii.  311. 

Fruit-trees,  v.  213. 

Fruitage,  v.  427.  x.  56l. 

Fruitful,  iii.  337.  v.  388.  vu. 
396,  531.  viii.  96. 

More  Fruitful,  v.  320. 

FruiUon,  iii.  307.  iv.  767. 

Fruitless,  v.  215.  ix.  648,  1188. 

Fruits,  iii.  67»  451.  iv.  149.  331, 
332.  V.  304,  390,  464.  viu.  44, 
147, 212,  527.  ix.  745.  x.  608. 
xi.  26, 285, 327.  xii  551.  See 
First-fruits. 

Frustrate,  ii.  193.  iii.  157.  ix. 
944.  xi.  16. 

Fry,  vii.  400. 

Fuell'd,  i.  234. 

Fugitive,  ii.  7OO.  iv.  923.  ix.  16^ 

Fugitives,  ii.  57. 

Fufi^e,  xi.  563. 

Fulfil,  i,  431.  iii.  157.  vL  675, 
729.  ix.  230.  xii.  402,  404w 

Fulfiird,  V.  246.  vi.  729.  vii. 
635.  viii.  491.  Xi.  602. 

Fulfilling,  xii.  396. 

Fulgent,  X.  449. 

Full,  i.  372, 660, 797.  ii.  24, 1 47> 
388,  688.  iii.  332,  378.  iv.  29, 
687.  V.  517,  556,  GSQ,  720, 
862.  vi.  622,  720,  826.  vii.  70, 
377.  viii.  232.  ix.  62, 802,  8I9, 
1126.  X.  65,  503,  951.  xi.  815. 
xii.  301,  473. 

At  Full,  1.  641. 

Full  grown,  vii,  436. 

Full  high,  i.  536. 

Full  orb'd,  v.  42. 

Full  soon,  ii.  805.  vi.  834. 

Fully,  viii.  180.  x.  79,  374. 

Fulness,  iii.  225. 

Fume,  iv.  168.  viii.  I94. 

Fum'd,xi.  18. 

Fumes,  ix.  1050. 

Fuming j  v.  6.  vii.  6OO. 
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Furies^  ii.  596,  671.  vl.  859.  z- 

620. 
Furious,  iv.  4.-  vi.  86,  857.  ▼!•• 

213.  viii.  944.  xi.  854. 
Furnace,  i.  62.  ii.  888. 
Furniture,  ix.  84. 
Fury,  i.  179,  285.  ii.  6I,  728, 

9SS.  V.  808.  vi.  207,  591.  X. 

240. 
Fusil,  xi.  578. 
Future,  ii.  222.  iii.  78.  v.  582. 

vi.  429,  502.  vii.  188,  486.  x. 

345,  840.  xi.  114,  357,  764, 

774,870. 


G. 


Gabble,  xii.  56. 

Gabriel,  iv.  549,  56l,  781,  865, 

877,  886,  1005.  vi.  46,  355. 

ix.  54. 
Gain,  ii.  IOO9. 
Gain,  (verb,)  i.  190.  vi.  907.  viii. 

122.  ix.  332.  X.  901.  xii.  199, 

223. 
GainM^  L  471.  iv.  512.  v.  174. 

vui.  435.  ix.  5*^9-  <•  373,  902. 
Gaining,  xi.  768. 
Gains,  iii.  428.  v.  324.  be.  933. 
Gainsay,  ix.  1158. 
Galaxy,  vii.  579* 
Gales,  iv.  156.  viii.  515. 
G»meo,  V.  262. 
GamboU'd,  iv.  345. 
Game,  vi.  667.  xi.  714.  xiL  30. 
GameSi  iv.  551.  ix.  S3, 
Ganaesome,  vi.  620. 
'Gan,  vi.  60.  ix.  1010.  x.  710. 
Ganges,  iii.  436.  ix.  82. 
Gap,  vi.86l. 
Gap'd,  vi.  577. 
Gaping,  ii.  440. 
Garb,  ii.  226. 
Garden,  iii.  66.  iv.  209,  dl5>  226, 

230,  285,  529,   789.  V.  «00, 

368,  752.  vii.  538.  vui.  299, 

821,  326.  ix.  206,  66O,  662. 

i.98,  116,  746.  xi.  97,  US, 

222,  261. 


Garden-plot^  ix.  418. 
Garden- trees,  ix.  657. 
Gardens,  iii.  568.  ix.  439* 
Gardening,  iv.  328.  ix.  203. 
Gard'ning-tools,  ix.  391. 
Garland,  ix.  840,  892. 
Garlands,  iii.  362.  iv.  709.  xi. 

594. 
Gash,  vi.  331. 
Gate,  iv.  568,  870.  vii.  411.  ix. 

389.  xi.  230. 
Gate,  ii.  873.  iii.  515,  687.  iv. 

178,  642,  579'  v.  253,  254.  x. 

298,  418.  xi.   190.  xii.   571, 

638,  643.    See  Heaven,  Hell, 

Palace. 
Gates,  i.  17I,  76l.  ii.  436,  631, 

645,  648,  684,  776,  853,  884. 

iv.  382,  898,  967.  vi.  4.  vii. 

206,   565.  viii.  231,  241.  :x. 

230, 231.  xi.  640,661. 
Gath,  i:  465. 
Gather'd,  iv.  271.  v.  207.  viL 

283,  363.  ix.    nil.   x.  299, 

344,  1070.  xi.  587. 
Gathering,  iv.  269. 
Gathers,  ii.  59O.  v.  343.  xii.  631. 
Gave,  i.  736.  iv.  144,  850,  380, 

787.  V.  858.  vi.  402.  vii.  175, 

541.  viii.  514.   ix.  266,  748, 

783,  996.  1001,  1066.  X.  122, 

143,  430,  650.  xi.  49,  72,  182, 

277,  339,  497.  xii.  67. 
Gave  heed,  iv.  969* 
Grave  way,  v.  252. 
Gav'st,  ii.  865.  vii.  493.  x.  188. 
Gay,  i.  372.  iv.  149,  942.  vii. 

444.  viii.  274.  ix.  428.  xi.  582, 

615,  866. 
Gayest,  xi.  186. 
Gaza's,  i.  466. 
Gaze,  iii.  671.  iv.  356.  vi.  205. 

ix.  524. 
Gaze,  (verb,)  iii.  6l3.  v.  47.  ix. 

535,539,578,611. 
Gaz'd,  V.  57,  272.  viii.*  258.  ix, 

735.  xi.  845. 
Gazing,  iv.  351 . 
Gehenna,  i.  405. 
Gemm'd,  vii.  325. 
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Gems,  i.  538.  \u  371.  HL  507.  iv. 

649.  vi.  473.  xi.  58S. 
General,  i  491.  ii.  481,  773.  iii. 

328.  iv.  144,  492,  659. 2;L  76. 
Generars.  i.  337. 
Generate,  yii.  387.  %•  894. 
Generated,  vii.  393. 
Generation,  i.  653.  vii.  102. 
Generations,  xi.  344. 
Q^aial,  iv.  712.   vii.  282.  viii. 

589. 
Gentiles,  iv.  277.  xH.  31  a 
Geatte,  iii.   585.  iv.  156,  308, 

937>  366,  404,  488,  806.  v. 

37,  13a  viii.  287,  515,  648. 

ix.  527.  X.  gs,  919.  xi.  188, 

421.  xii  435,  595. 
Gootly,  i  529.  iii.  5S^.  iv.  259. 

▼ii.  81.  viii.  293.  ix.  431.  xi. 

298,  758. 
Geiyon'Qi  xi.  410L 
Gesture,  i.  590.  viii.  469*  ix.  460. 
Gesture^,  iv.  128. 
Get,  xii.  45. 

Ghastly,  ii.  846.  vL  368.  xi.  481. 
Giant,  i.  576,  778. 
Giant-apgel^,  vii.  605. 
Gia<it%  ill  464.  xi.  642.  688. 
Gibaab,  i.  504. 
Gtl>eon,  xii.  265. 
GibxaJtac,  L  855. 
out,  \v.  735.  V.  19,  S66.  vi.  626. 

ix.  540,  80&  X.  138.  i^\.  3^0. 

xii.  138. 
Gifts,  iv.  715.  ▼.  317.  viu.220, 

494.  X.  153.  xi.  57,  61^1  636. 

xii.  500. 
Gig«ntic>  xi.  659. 
Gilds,  iii.  551.  vii.  366. 
Gilds,  vii.  415. 

Girds,  vi.  542.  viiL  82.  ix.  1113. 
Qird  on,  vi.  714. 
Girded,  ix.  IO96. 
Girt,  iv.  276  V.  281.  vii.  194.  ix; 

1116. 
Give,  ii.  14,  1$3,  157.  iii.  3I& 

iv.  381,  841.  V.  206,  485,  693, 

822.   viii.  3I9>  839-  ix.   805, 

818.  xii.  12,  392. 
Give  ear,  ix.  1067. 


Giver,  yiii.  403. 

Givers,  v.  317- 

Gives,   V.   119.  403,   404.   viii. 

171.  ix.40,  686l 
Giving,  iii.  299  ▼»•  730. 
Givn,  i.  347,  776.  ii.  332.  775. 

ill    103,    243.  iv.   430,    56l, 

1007.   V.   454,  623,    74a  vL 

322,  887.  viii.  386,   545.  Ix. 

10,  951.  X.  244,  385.  xL  25S, 

502.  xii.  66,  282.  "iST,  300, 

5191 
Giv'n  up,  X.  438. 
Giv'st,  ix.  810. 
Glad,  ii.  1011.  iii.  270,  630.  iv. 

150.  V.  29,  9«.  vi.  ^58.   vii. 

291,  386.  viii.  245,  322.  ix. 

528,  625.  X.  383,  777-  xi.  20, 

507.  xii.  375. 
Glade,  iv.  231.  ix.  1085. 
Gladlier.  vi.  731.  viii.  4?. 
Gladly,  ii.  1044.  vL  21.  viii.  926. 

ix.  966.  X.  775.  xi.  332.  xil 

366. 
Glance,  viL  405.  viii.  5SS,  ix. 

1034.  xi.  442. 
Glsnc*4  ?E.  1064. 
Glare,  iv.  402. 
Glar*d,  vi.  849.  x.  714. 
Glas^  i.  288.  v.  26I.  xi.  344. 
Glassy,  vii.  619^ 
Glaz'd,  iii  590. 

Gleam,  i\\.  4Q9,  iv.  461.  xii.  S37. 
Glide,  V.  200.  vii.  402.  ix.  1$9L 
Glides,  xii.  630. 
Glidings  iv;  $55.  ^.  5^8.   xii 

629. 
GlimmeriDg,  i.  182.  ij.  1037-  iii 

429. 
Glimpse,  i.  524.  iv.  867.  vi.  642. 

viii.  156. 
Glister'd,  ix.  643. 
Glist 'ring,  iii.  550.  iv.  $45«  $53. 

viii  93.  xL  247. 
QHlter,  k.  452. 
GlilleriDg,.  i  5$^  iii.  S66.  iv. 

^6.  v.  291,  592^ 
Globe,  I  291.  ii..  512.  iii  418, 
422,  498,  722^  iv.   723.  vii 
280.  X.  671. 
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OlobM,  T.  M9.  vu  590. 
Globous^   or    Glohoae,  v.  $49, 

76&  vii.  357. 
Gloom,  L  244,  544.  ii.  4Q0>  658. 

vii.  S46.  X.  848.  ; 

Gloomy*  i.  158.  it  976.  ili..S«i. 

iv- «70.  vk  832.        .         ./ 
Gloomiest,,  IC.716. 
Glories,  i.  719. 
G)ori«8»  (Vefb,)  i.  578. 
Glorify,  ili.  Gg^  vl  72S  vii.  U9. 
Glorious,  i.  89.  ii.  16,  179«  iil. 

876,  612,  622.  Iv.  89>  292^  i^fiS. 

V.   153,   aOft  862,  567,  .889. 

▼ii.  370, 674.  viii.  464.  ix^  96I, 

1177.  X.  891,  474^  587,  m. 
xi.  211.  xii.  834. 

More  Gldrkmsy  ti.  S$>.  xa.  2i& 

Most  Glorious,  iii.  189^ 

Gloriously,  iii.  393j  6fi5>      .   i . 

Glory,  i.  39,  110, 141,  3^0,  594, 
61^  iU  265,  386,  427,  484, 
564.  iii.  63, 133>  l64, 239, 31 2, 
388,  449.  iv.  32,  838,  SBX 
v..  29,  719,  738.  839.  vi.  290, 
383,  422,  680,  701,  726,  747, 
792,  815,  691.  vii  182,  184, 
187,  208,.  219,  499*  viiL  12. 
ix.  iB&,  Ills.  X.  64,  86,  226, 
451,  722.  XI.  333,  364,  694. 
xii.  1 72, 371 ,  456,  460,477i  ^^• 

Gloty,  (verb,)  x»  386. 

Glorying,  i.  ^Sg. 

Gloss,  v«  435. 

Glossy,  i.  672. 

Gtow'd,  iv.  604.  viiL  618.  bL 
427  887. 

Glowing,  iii.  594.  ▼.  10. 

Gloz'd,  iv.  549. 

Glozing,  Ki.  93. 

Glut,  iii.  259.  vu  5819.  x.g^C^ 

Glutted,  X.  633. 

Gkittonout,  xL  533L 

Gnashing,  vi.  340. 

Gnaw,  ii.  799- 

Go,  ii.  456,  826,  1008*  v.  118, 
229,  313.  vl  44^  275,  710. 
viii.  046.  ix.  372,  373,  8^ 
11^  X.  71,  177,  265,  409. 
xii.  201^  594^  615^  6I7< 


Qo  on,  xii.  597* 

Goal,  ii.  531.  '\ 

Goat,  ii.  582. 

Goats,  vi.  857.  xii.  292. 

Goblin,  ii.  688. 

God  alone,  iv.  202. 

A  God,  iii.  470.  y^  99, 

As  a  God,  ii.  478. 

The  G^i>tv.  A8.  ix.  506. 

Godhead,  ii.  242.  iii.  fiQ6.  vi. 
722.  vii.  175,  586.  ix.  79Q^ 
877.  xii  989L 

Goddess,  ii.  757-  v.  78,  381.  vii 
40.  ix.  547.  732. 

GoddeM  like,  viii.  59*  ix..389. 

Goddesses,  xi.  6l5. 

Godless,  vi  49,  811. 

Demi-Gods,  i.  796.  ix.  987- 

Godlike,  i  358.  iL  511.  iii.  307. 
iv.  239i  V.  351.^  vL  67,  30n 
vii.  110,  viii  249-  ix.  717.  xii 
427. 

Goes,  iv.  469*  xi  290. 

Going,  ix.  1157'  xi  290. 

GoW,  i.  372,  483,  682,  69O,  717. 
it.  4»  271>  947.  kit.  352,  506, 
54U  S95f  60a,  642.  iv.  220, 
288^  496,  554,  596*  ▼.  1B7, 
282, 356, 442, 634, 759*  vi  13, 
110,  475.  vii.  406,  479,  577. 
ix.  429>  501y  578.  xii  250« 
U8,  868. 

Golcten,  i  538, 715.  796.  ii.  328, 
1005,  1051.  iii.  337,  365,  572, 
625.  iv.  148,  249,  305,  763^ 
997.  y.  255,  713,  886.  vi  28, 
102,  527.  vii.  207,  225,  258, 
365,  597, 600.  ^*  IS,  24,  392. 

Golgotha,  iii  477* 

Gone,  iii.  544.  iv.  994.  v.  9I.  vi 

670.  ix.  1055. 
Gone  forth,  v<  885. 
Gone  weU»  xi.  781. 
Gonfalons,  v.  589- 
Goodliest,  iv.  147, 323.  viii  304^ 

xi.  189. 
Goodly,  iii  548*  viii  15.  ix,  57& 

xi.  509. 
Goodness,  i  2ia  iii  158,  165^ 
688.  iv.  734j,  847.  v.  159.  vii 
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171.  viii.  279>  647.  xl  953, 

469. 
Good-will,  vii.  1S9.  xii.  477* 
Gor'd,  Yi.  387. 
Gordian,  iv.  848. 
Gore,  xi.  460. 
Gorge,  iii.  484. 
Gorg'd,  X.  632. 
Gorgeous,  ii.  8.  ▼•  250.  Ti.  103. 

IX.  36. 
Gorgon,  x.  597* 
Gorgoniao,  ii.  6il.  x.  ^297* 
Gorgons,  ii.  628. 
Goshen,  i.  309. 
Got,  t.  965.  ix.  594,  1072.  X. 

579.  xi.  87. 
Govern,  v.  802.  vii.  30, 510,  546. 
Govern'd,  vi.  706. 
Government,  x.  154.  xii.  88,  225. 
Governs,  ii.  910.  vi.  178. 
Gourd,  V.  327.  vii.  321. 
Grace,  i.  Ill,  218.  ii.  238,  499, 

1038.  iii.  131,  142,  145,  174, 

183,  187,  J  98,  227,  288,  302. 

401 ,  639.  iv.  9^,  298, 364, 49O, 

845.  vi.  703.  vfi.  573.  viii.  43, 

215,  222,  488.  x,  767,  1081, 

1096.  xi.  3,  23,  ^6»  359,  890. 

xii.  305,  478,  525. 
Grac'd,  xi.  168. 
Graceful,  ii.  10^.  viii.  600.  ix. 

459.  X.  1066. 
Graces,  ii.  762.  iii.  674,  v.  15. 

vin.  61. 
Gracious,  iii.  144.  v.  134.viii.337, 

43d.  X.  118,  1047.  xii.  271. 
Gradual,  v.  483.  ix.  122. 
Grain,  iv.  817-  v.  285,  439.  vi. 

515.  viii.  17.'  ix.  450.  xi.  242. 

xii.  184. 
Grand,  i.  29, 122.  ii:  507.  iv.  I92. 

V.  149.  X.  427,  1033. 
Grand-child,  £  384.  xii.  153, 155. 
Grant,  v.  831. 
Granting,  iv.  104* 
Grants,  xii.  238. 
Grape,  iv.  259.  v.  307, 344. 
Grasp,  iv.  989. 
Grasped,  i.  667. 
Grasping,  vi.  886. 


Grass,  iv.  850.  vii.  810,  815.  ix. 

450,  .502. 
Grassy,  iv.  601.  v.  39I.  viL  463. 

ix.  186.  xi.  324^  488. 
Grate,  u.  881. 
Grateful,  iv.  55,  l65,  647,  €54^ 

y.  645.   vi.  8,  407.    vii.  512. 

viii.  55,  650.  ix.  197>  58a  xi. 

823,  442,  864. 
More  Grateful,  iv.  881.  viii.  606L 
Gratefully,  viii.  4.3U.  37a 
Gratify,  x.  625. 
Gratitude,  iv.  52. 
Gratulating,  ix.  472. 
Gratulation,  viiL  514. 
Grave,  11.911.  iii.  247,  25a  X. 

185,  635,  786.  xii.  428. 
Grave,  (ac^yeicc.)  u.  300.  iv^  844. 

xi.  585,  662. 
Gravely^  iv.  907- 
Gravetk  i.  716.  xi.  573. 
Gray,  ila.  475.  iv.  598.  v.  186.  viL 

873.  xi.  540.  xii.  227. 
Gray«headed,  xi.  662. 
Graze,  vii.  404.  ix.  571-  x.  Til- 
Grazed,  i.  486. 
Grazing,  iv.  253.  xL  558. 
Greater,  u  4,258.  v.  172.  vi.  199. 

vii.  145,  347>  359,  604,  GOT. 

viii.  29,  87.   ix.  621.  X.  515. 

xii.  242,  533. 
Greatest,  i.  867,  695.  iL  29.  x. 

247,  528. 
Greatly,  x.  I93.  xi.  809.  xiL  557, 

558. 
Greatness,  ii.  257.  iii  165.  Tiik 

557. 
Grecian,  iv.  212. 
Greece,  i.  739.  x.  307, 
Greedily,  ix.  791-  x.  560. 
Greedy,  tx.  257- 
Greek,  ix.  19. 
Greett,  iv.  138,  825,  458,  626.  v. 

480.  vii.  316,  337,  402,  460» 

479.  viii.  286,  631.  xi.  485, 

858.  xu.  186. 
Greeting,  vi.  188. 
Grew,  ii.  705,  720,  784.  iu.  S56. 

iv.  195,  221,694.  vii.  386.  viii. 

47,  470.  X.  551,  561.  xi.  15^. 
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Griding,  vi.  399. 

Grief,  ii.  586.  iv.  368.  ix.  97-  xH. 
373.. 

Grieve,  i.  l67.  xL  754. 

Griev'd,  iv.  28.  xi.  887. 

Grieying,  vi.  792. 

Gri^out,  X.  501.  xl.  776.  xii. 
508. 

Grim^  i.  396.  iL  170,  682,  804. 
▼i.  ^6.  X.  279^  713.  xi.  469. 

Grind,  X.  1072, 

Grinn'd,  ii.  846. 

Gripe,  vi.  543.  xi.  26d. 

Grii>*d,  iv.  408. 

Grisly,  i.  670.  ii.  704.  iv.  821. 

Groan,  vi.  65B.  ix.  1001. 

Groan,  (verb,)  iv.  88. 

Groan*d,  xi.  447- 

Groaning,  xiL  589» 

Groaos,  ii.  184.  xi.  489. 

Grooms,  ▼.  356- 

Gross,  i.  491.  ii.  570.  vi.  552, 
661.  xi.  51,  53.  xii.  77* 

Grosser,  v.  416.  ix.  1049* 

Grotesque,  iv.  136. 

Grots,  iv.  257. 

Grove,  i..40S,  416.  iiL  28.  iv.  265, 
272,  982.  V.  22.  viL  537-  ix. 
418.  X.  548. 

Groves,  iii.  56$.  iv.  248.  v.  126, 
292.  I'll.  404.  ix.  388. 

Grovelling,  i.  28a  x.  177. 

Ground,  I  421, 705, 767.  ii*  939. 
iii.  179*350.  iv.  216,  406,702, 
731.  V.  348,  367,  429.  vi,  71, 
242,  388,  478.  vii.  210,  304, 
332,  334^  422,  442,  456,  475, 
481,  523,  525.  ix.  497.  626, 
590,  1104,  1151.  X.  201,  206, 

.  207,  850,  851,  1054,  1090, 
1102.  xi.  98,  106,  202,  262, 
348,  850,  858,  86I.  xii.  186, 
628,  631.  See  Under-ground. 

Grounded,  viii  572. 

Grounds,  ii.  126. 

Grow,  i.  691.  ii.  31 »  220.  iv.  98, 
216,  671.  V.  477,  618.  ix.  623> 
803,  1105.  xi.  5,  274.  xii.  352, 
400. 

Growing,  ii.  315,  7$7.  iv.  438. 


ix.  202,  877.  X.  244,  716.  xii. 

164. 
Grown,  ii.  761,  779-  vi.  66I.  ix. 

564,  742,  807,  1154.  x.  529. 

xii.  116,  164,  351. 
Grows,  iil.  356.  iv.  425.  v.  72, 

319.  viii.  321.   ix.  208,  6l7> 

776. 
Growth,  i.  614.  iv.  629*  ▼•  8I9, 

635.  ix.  113,  211. 
Grunsel,  i.  460. 
Gryphon,  ii.  943. 
Guard,  vi.  412.  viu.  559. 
Guard,  (verb,)  IL  1033.  iv.  280. 

xLl22. 
Guarded,  ii.  947. 
Guardians,  iiu  512.  xi.  215. 
Guards,  iv.  550,  862.  x.  1&  xiL 

590.. 
Guards,  (verb.)  ii.  611.  ix*  269- 
Guess^  viii.  S5. 
Guess  d,  V.29O, 
Guest,  V.  313, 351,  383,  507.  viL 

14,  69, 1091  viii.  646. 
Guests^  xii.  166, 167« 
Guiana,  xi.  410. 
Guide,  ii.  975.  iii.  194.  iv.  442.  v. 

91.  viii.  298, 812, 613.  ix.646, 

808.  X.  146.  XL  371,  674,  7B5. 

xii»647. 
GuUe,  (verb,)  vi.  7II.  xii.  204, 

482,49a 
Guided,  vii.  15.  viii.  486. 
Guides,  v.  7O8.  xii.  8&i. 
Guile,  i.  34, 121^646.  iL  41, 188. 

iii.  92.  iv.  349*  ix.  306,  466, 

733,  772.x.  114, 
Guileful,  ix.  567.  x.  334. 
Guilefully,  ix.  655. 
Guilt,  ix.  971, 1043, 1 1 14.  x.  1 12, 

16&  xii.  443. 
Guiltless,  ix.  392.  X.  823,  824. 
Guilty,  iiL  290.  iv.  313.  ix.  785, 

1058.  X.  340.     . 
Guise,  i.  564.  xi.  576. 
Gulf,  or  Gulph,  i.  52, 329.  ii*  12, 
/  441,  593,  1027.  iii.  70.  V.  225. 

vi.  53.  ix.  72.  X.  39,  253,  366. 

XL833. 
Gummy,  x.  1076. 
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Gbdm;  fv.  5I48|  630.  x'u  997. 
Gurge,  zii.  41. 
Gutbing,  xi.  447. 
Oast,  X.  666f  GQS. 


H. 

Bahir,  iii.  649. 
Habitable,  vni.  1 57* 
Habitant,  vlii.  99.  x.  588. 
Habitants,  ii.  367*  iii*  40Q. 
Habitation,  ii.  578.  vi.  876.  Tif. 

Habitations,  vii.  186.  x2k  49. 

Habits,  iii.  490. 

Habiidal,  x.  r»88. 

Ha(k9>  if.  964. 

Hail,  i.  171.  ii.  589.  vi.  589.  x. 

69i»,  IO6S.  xii.  181 »  182. 
Hail,  (verb,)  i.  250.  iii.  1,  4T2. 

i¥.  750.  ▼.  205»  885,  888.  xi. 

158.xn.379. 
Hainous,  ix.  929.  x«  1. 

Hair,  ii.  710.  Hi.  64a  v.  I8I.  vii. 

328,  497. 
Hai^,  rv.  185. 
HaVd,  ii.  596. 
Half  lost,  ii*  97^.       > 
Other  Half,  iv.  488.  v.  560. 
Half-rais'd.  v.  12. 
Half-rounding,  iv.  8(%* 
Half-spi«d,  ffx.  426. 
Half-stooping,  ix.  427. 
Half-starv'd,  x.  595. 
Half^scink,  vi.  198. 
Half-way,  iv.  777.  vi.  128. 
Hall,  i.  762,  791.  «.  88.  x.  444, 

522,  667. 
Halkliiiab,  x.  64^. 
Halleluiahs,  ii.  284.  vi.  744.  vii* 

684. 
Hallowed,  iii.  81.  iv.  964.  v.  831. 

vii.  592.  xi.  106. 
Halt,  vi.  532. 
Hamath,  xH.  189. 
Hand  kk  Hand,  iv.  8^1,  689.  v. 

895.  xii.  648. 
At  Hand,  ii.  674.  iv.  55».  vK  537. 

vii.  202.  viir.  199. 


Each  Hand,  i.  222.  v.  2M.  vi.  m> 

770.  xi.  ffl®. 
Either  Hand,  vi.  800.  xii.  69?. 
Left  Hand,  x.  822. 
Right  Hand,  ii.  174»  68^,  m 

iii.  279.  V.  606,  864.  vi.  IM, 

747,  762,  885,  S9C.  X.  64.  xiL 

457. 
Handed,  iv.  789- 
H«ig,ix.798. 
Hanging,  ii.  1051.  ix.  0?2. 
Hangs,  ii.  637.  v.  823. 
Hap,  ix.  I6O,  4(11. 
Hap,  (verb.)  ii.  887.  ix.  56, 
Hapless,  ii.  &49.  v.  879-  vi*  785. 

ix.  404.  X.  342,  965. 
Haply,  i  208.  iv.  8,  378.  vi.  501. 

xi.  196. 
Happen'd,  ix.  1147* 
Happier,  ii.  24, 97, 446, 507, 7T5. 

V.  76.  vii.  117.  viM.  282.  ix. 

^7.  X.  287.  xi.  88.  xiL  464, 

465   587. 
Happiest,  iv.  817,  688,  774.  x 

904. 
Happiness,  i.  55,  il.  563.  ill  45(X 

iv«  417'  V.  235,  504.  vi  741, 

903.  vii.  682.  viii.  965,  m» 

405,  621 .   ix.  264^  840,  119- 

x.  725.  xi.  58.. 
Thrice  Happy,  iiK  570.  v«.  625. 

631.- 
Haran,  xii.  131. 
Harangues,  xi.  6618. 
Harbinger,  ix.  13.  xw  hSQ. 
Harbour,  ix.  28a 
Harbour,  (verb,)  1. 185-  v.  99" 
Hard,  ii.  256,  483,  444,  1021- 

iii.  ei,  200,  575.  iv.  45,  4S2, 

584,  9^2.  V.  564.  vi.  452. 495, 

822.  viii.  251.  x.  468, 751i  9S^ 

xi.  146. 
Hard  b:p(,  i.  417.  X.  548. 
Hardened,  iii.  S»)0.  vi.  791* 
More  Hardened,  xii.  194^ 
Harder,  ii.  1016. 
Hardly,  ix.  304. 
HardAin^,  i.  57«. 
Hardy,  ii.  425.  iv.  920. 
Harlot-lap^  ix.  l^OSO^- 
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%  Harlots^  it.  766- 

Harm.  iy.  79i>  8AS,  901.  vi  666. 
I       m  150.  i2(.  251,  dQ6»  897>  350. 

X.  1055. 
I    Harm,  (verb,)  ix.  1152. 
,    Harmless,  iv.  388. 
ii    Harmonic,  Iv.  68?. 

Harmoniops,  iji.  38.  vii.  206.  viii, 

606. 
Harmony,  ii.  552.  ▼.  625.  vi  65. 

▼iii.  384,  605.  x.  358. 
Harmonics,  Tii*  560. 
Harnesft'd,  vii.  902. 
Harp,  ii.  548.  iii.  414.  v.  151.  viL 

SQi.  xi.  560,  5BS. 
Harps,  iii.  365,  366.  vii.  S7>  %5S, 

450,  559. 
Harpy-footed,  if.  596. 
Harsh,  ii.  88S.  ix.  987- 
Harslily,  yi.  537* 
Hart,  xi.  189. 
Harve9t,  iv,  981.  xi.  899> 
Harvest  Qaeen,  ix.  842. 
Haste,  iii.  500.  iv,  560.  v.  331,. 

777.  vii.  294.  X.  17,  456.  xi. 

449. 
Haste,  (verb,)  i.  357.  ii.  838.  v. 

13^  211,  808,  926,  686.  vii 

105.  viil  519.  XI.  104.  vii.36& 
Hasted,  iii.  714.  vi.  254.  vii.  29i- 

ix.  853.  xi.  81. 
Hastpa,  Ui.  329-  v.  846.  x.  857. 
Ha3teB*d,  i.  675. 
Hastipg,  ur.  3SS,  867.  vi.  85. 
Hast*ning,  xii.  637. 
Hasty,  i.  730. 
Hatch,  vii.  418. 
Hi^tching,  iiL  378. 
Uat^  I  58. 107,417.  ii.ld0. 336, 

577.  iii.  298,  300.  iv.  69,  99* 

V.  738.  ^l  54.  i5.  466,  471, 

475,  491.  492,  1123.  X.  11^ 

go6.  xi.  601. 
Hate,  (V9rb^)  ii.  249^  iv.  37.  vi. 

559,  734.  XL  563. 
Hated,  xi.  702.  xh.  411. 
Hateful,  i.  626.  ii*  859.  iv.  &05. 

vi.  264.iK.  HI.  x«8i$9.    . 
HatefuUest,  x.  56Q. 
Hatea,  ii.  857* 


paired,  i.  308.  ii.  500.  x.  928. 

Hafs^  vi.  734. 

Haughty,  iv.  858.  vi.  1D9.  ix.  484. 

More  Hai:^hty,  v.  85^. 

I|auat,  IY.  184  xi  271,  835. 

Haunt,  (verb,)  iii.  27.  vii.  330w 

Haunted,  iv.  7O8. 

Havoc,  ii.  1009.  vi  449.  ix.  aa    ' 

Havoc,  (verb,)  x.  017* 

Hazard,  i.  89-  ii-  453,  455,  473. 

V.  729.  X.  491. 
Hazard,  (verb,)  iv.  933. 

Head,  i.  193,  211.  357.  ii.  672, 
711, 730, 754. 758, 949-  iiL  86, 
220,  ^6.  319,  ^26.  iv.  134, 
.  283, 443, 826;  953.  x.  606, 830, 
842,  893.  vi.  346,  350,  556, 
625,  779.  vii.  470.  viti.  292, 
574.  ix.  184,  189,  428,  499> 
1155.  X.  133,  181.  4ift  499. 
523,  732,  735,  815,  934,  955, 
1032,  1035.  xi.  534v  864*  xii. 
150,  388.  430>  432. 

Headlong,  i.  45, 750.  iL  874, 772. 
vi.  864. 

Heads.  L  435,  459.  ii.  178.  vv. 
35.  699.  vi.  663,  757,  840.  x. 
1040. 

Heal,  ii.  401. 

Heal'd,  vi.  344,  436.  viii.  468. 

HeoKng,  ix.  290. 

He&Hhful,  xu  523. 

Heap,  ii.  590.  iii.  709.  iv.  ftl^. 
vi.  389* 

Heap,  (verb,)  i.  215. 

Heap'd,  iii.  83.  v.  391..  xL  66& 
xii.  338. 

Heaps,  X.  558» 

Heaps,  (teib,):  v.  344. 

Hear,  i.  274.  ii.  65.  846.  iiL  185, 
195,  701.  iv.  410,  866.  V.  411, 
555,  600,  602,  8ia  vi.  567. 
ViL  52,  101.  vii.  3,  204.  208. 
ix.  281,  862,  966.  X.  27,  731. 
xL31,  359.  xiL6i,367. 

Heard..  L  275,  331.  iL  29O,  477-,. 
519.  SBO^  993.  iiL  710.  iv.  2, 
aSl.  V.  546,  557.  659*  vL  28, 
208,  557.  6I8,.  769>  782,  867, 
909.  viL  51,  68, 181,221,  296. 
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viii.  10,  208,  90S,  94Z,  452, 
500.  ix.  518,  888,  1128.  x.  28, 

97,  99>  116.  119,  163,  729, 
954,  1047.  xl  74,  153,  252, 
266,  S22,  560,  668.  xii.  108, 
529,  598,  624. 

Heard'st,  vii.  561. 

Hearing,  vii.  118. 

Hearken,  iii.  93. 

Hearken'd,  ix.  1134.  x.  168. 

Hears,  vii.  100.  x.  50& 

Hear*6t,  iii.  7.  v.  224. 

Heart,  i.  18, 151,  400,  444,  571, 
788.  i¥.  154,  484, 86l.  vi.  1  IS, 
346,  350.  Til.  60,  214,  150^ 
486,  513.  viii.  266,  322,  476, 
590.  ix.  189t  550,  734,  845, 
876,  913,  956.  X.  6,  357,  358, 
915,  940,  966,  973,  106l.  xl. 
27,  92,  150,  288,  448,  494, 
595,  866,  887.  xu.  25,  193, 
274,  524. 

Heart-Bick,  xi.  482. 

Heart-struck,  xL  264. 

One  Heart,  viii.  499-  ix.  967. 

Heart's,  viii.  451.  xii.  613. 

Hearts,  v.  448,  532.  x.  1091, 
1103.  xi.  4.  xii.  489. 

Heat,  i.  453.  ii.  219-  iv.  66S.  ▼. 
231,  369.  437.  ix.  1108.  x. 
616,  653,  656,  691,  1037, 
1077.  xi.  569,  899.  xii.  634. 

Heath,  i.  615. 

Heathen,  i.  375.  x.  579* 

Heave,  xL  827- 

HeaVd,  1.211. 

Heaven  of  Heavens,  iii.  390.  vii. 
13,  553.  xii.  451. 

Heaven-banish'd,  x.  437* 

Heav*n-fall'n,  x.  535. 

Heaven-gate,  iii.  541.  v.  I98.  vii. 
6I8.  X.  22,  88. 

Heav'd-gates,  S.  326.  ii.  996. 

Heav'n-tow'rs,  xii.  52. 

Heav  n-warring,  it.  424. 

Heavenly,  L  6,  138,  36l.  ii.  499, 
757, 813,  824.  iii.  19, 213,217, 
298.  IV.  118,  361,  686,  711. 
V.  286,  316, 397,  600.  vi.  165, 
723,  788^  vii.  7,  39,  69,210. 


viii.  217,  356,  379,  453,  485, 

592,  615,  646.   ix.  151,  457, 

607,  730,  1082.  x.  624,  64i. 

xi.  17,  207,  208,  230, 871.  xiL 

256. 
Heav'nly-bom,  ii.  860. 
Too  Heav'niy,  x.  872. 
Heavier,  iii.  159-  iv.  101.  ix.  57. 

X.  835. 
Much  Heavier,  x.  836L 
Heaviest,  vi.  265. 
Heavy,  ii.  902.  vi.  551.  x.  741. 

xii.  103,  531. 
Heed,  x.  1030. 
Heel,  V.  284.  X.  181, 498.  xii  385, 

388,  433,  631. 
Heels,  ii.  135. 

Heir,  v.  720.  vi.  707,  708,  887. 
Held,  i.  200,  508,  6I8,  734,755. 

ii.  417,  761.  iii.  643,  69O.  iv. 

860,  887.  V.  82,  S3,  771.  vi.  2. 

vii.  100.  ix.  443.  x.  411,  80a 

xi.  69s. 
Held  on,  ix.  180. 
Hell-bom,  ii.  687- 
Hell-doom'd,  ii.  697. 
Hell-fire,  ti.  364. 
Hell-gate,  ii.  725,  746.  x.  415. 
Hell-gates,  x.  282,  S69. 
Hell-bounds,  ii.  654.  x.  630. 
Hellespont,  x.  309. 
HeUish.  ii.  504, 735.  iii.  298, 300. 

vi.  636.  ix.  409.  x.  585,  878. 
Hell's,  i.  542.  iL  510.  x.  494. 
Helm,  vi.  543.  xi.  245. 
Helmed,  vi.  840. 
Helmets,  vi.  83. 
Helms,  i.  547.  iv.  553.  vL  840. 
Help,  iv.  727.  viii.  450.  ix.  33& 

x.*137.  xi.  166. 
Help,  (verb,)  viii.  418.  ix.  624. 
Help'd,  vi.  666. 
Hero,  iv.  979- 
Hemisphere,  iii.  725.  vii.  850i 

384.  ix.  52.  xi.  379. 
Herald*8,  ii.  518. 
Heralds,  i.  752.  xi.  66O. 
Herb^  iv.  253,  644.  vii  310,336. 

viii.   254.  ix.   Ill,  186,  206, 

572.  X.  204.  711.  xii.  184. 
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Hcrb8,  iv.  709v  vii.  317.  viii.  627. 

X.  603. 
Herculean,  ix.  1060. 
Herd,  iv.  3g6,  652.  vi.  856.  ix. 

522.  xi.  647.  xii,  19.  481. 
Herds,  ii.  494.  iii.  44.  iv.  754. 

vii.  462.  ix.  1 109.  xi.  557.  xii. 

1S2. 
HerdsmaDi  ix.  1108. 
Hereditary,  xii.  370, 
Hermes,  iii.  60S.  iv.  717.  xi.  133. 
Hermioney  ix.  506. 
HermoD,  xii.  141^  142. 
Heroes,  i.  652.  xi.  243. 
Heroic,  i.  557.  ii.  549.  iv.  551. 

vi.  66.  ix.  14,  25,  29,  32,  40, 

485.  xi.  690. 
HeseboD,  i.  408. 
Hesperian,  i.  520.  iii.  568.  iv.  250. 

viii.  632. 
Hesperus,  iv.  605.  ix.  49. 
Hewing,  xi.  728. 
Hewn,  i.  293.  v.  759-  vi.  449. 
Hid,  i.  673, 688.  iii.  $9, 624, 707- 

iv.  278,  497.  vii.  600.  viii.  126, 

l6r.  ix.  76,  436.  X.  100,  117, 

716.  xi.  316,  579,  699. 
Hidden,  ii.  271.  vi.  442,  51 6. 
Hide,  iv.  S5.  vi.  555.  ix.90,  l62, 

1090, 1092,  1113.  X.  723,  974. 

xi.  68,  111. 
Hideous,  t.  46,  313.  ii.  177,  656, 

726,  788.  vi.  107,  206,  577. 

xii.  56. 
Hides,  i.  27. 

Hierarcli,  v.  468.  xi.  220. 
Hierarchal,  v.  70I. 
Hierarchies,  v.  591, 692.  vii.  102. 
Hierarchs,  v.  587. 
Hierarchy,  i.  737. 
Hies,  ti.  1055. 
High->arch*d,  x.  301. 
High-blest,  xi.  145. 
High-climbing,  iii.  5^6, 
High-honour*(l,  ii.  456. 
High -reaching,  ii.  644. 

igh-seated,  vii.  585. 
Hight,  i.  24,  92,  282,  552,  723. 

ii.  95,  190,  324,  893.  iii.  58. 

iv.  95,  138,  564.  vi.  132,  300, 


793.  vii.  215.  viii.  413,  430, 
454.  ix.  167,  510,  675,  677.  x. 
724.  xi.  730. 

Hightend,  vi.  629.  xi.  79^. 

Hill,  L  10,  231,  403,  416,  67a 
689.  ii.  495,  557,  944.  iii.  28, 
546.  iv.  172,  182,  224,  243, 
5SSj  681.  V.  186,  203,  604, 
619,  732,  757.  vi.  25,  57.  69, 
641,  784.  vii.  3,  300.  viiL  262, 
514.  ix.  1 16.  xi.  187,  ^10,  229, 
367.  377>  381.  xii.  591,  606, 
626. 

Hill-top,  vii.  520. 

Up-HiU,  IV.  777. 

Hilloc,  iv.  254. 

Hillocs,  vii.  469.  x.  860. 

Hills,  i.  293.  ii.  540.  iii.  435. 
iv.  261.  V.  261,  547.  vi.  528, 
639»  644,  668,  664, 781.  vii.  8, 
288,  326.  viii.  275.  xi.  575, 
740,  829,  852.  xii.  146. 

Hind,  xL  189. 

Hinder,  vii.  465. 

Hindered,  x.  8. 

Hinders,  ix.  778* 

Hinges,  ii.  881.  v.  255.  vii.  207. 

Hinnom,  i.  404. 

Hirelings,  iv.  193. 

Hispaban,  xi.  394. 

Hiss,  i.  768.  vL  212.  x.  508,  543, 
546,  573. 

Hiss  for  Hiss,  x.  518. 

Hissing,  x.  .522. 

Historian,  viii.  7. 

Hit,  vi.  592. 

Hive,  L  770. 

Hoarse,  ii.  287>  66I.  v.  873.  vii. 
25.  xii.  58. 

Hoary,  ii.  891.  xi.  899* 

Hold,  X.  406. 

Hold,  (Icrb,)  i.  657.  ii.  12,  362, 
895.  iii.  84,  461.  iv.  Ill,  907. 
V.  347,  395,  537,  723.  vii.  532. 
viii.  408.  X.  135,  365,  751.  xi. 
635,  900.  xii.  68. 

Holds,  i.  124.  iL  497,  541,  1043. 
iv.  263.  V.  103,  441,  537.  vii. 
382. 

Holds  on,  xi.  633. 
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Hollow,  i.  S14, 707.  ii.  112. 285, 

518,  953.  vi.  484,  55^,  578. 

vii.  257, 289. 
HoUow'd,  vi.  574. 
Holy,  i.  890,  688.  iii.  1.  t.  147, 

386,  598,  604,  712.  vi.  272, 

748.  vii.  91,  584,  694,  631. 

IX.  899.  xi.  606.  xir.  109,  340. 
HoVy  Land,  iH.  536. 
Holy  One,  vi.  359.  xii.  248. 
Holiest,  iv.  759.  vi.  724. 
Home,  ii.  457,  458.  vi:  622.  x. 

1085.  xi.  154,  692. 
Homely,  x.  605. 
Homeward,  v.  688.  xii.  6S^. 
Homicide,  i.  417. 
Honey,  vii.  492.  • 

Honour,  i.  533.  ii.  453.  iii.  66O, 

738.  iv.  289,  314,  390.  v.  188, 

289,  463,  817,  844,  vl.  422. 

viil.   58,   508,   577.   ix.   332, 

1057,  1074.  xi.  6I7. 
Honour,  (verb,)  iii.  343.  v.  315, 

365.  vi.  676. 
Honoured,  v.  73,  663.  vi.  816. 

viii.  274,  649. 
Honouring,  ^*iii.  569. 
Honours,  v.  780. 
Hoods,  iii.  490. 
Hope,  i.  66,  88,  120,  I90,  275. 

•  il.  7,  89,  142.  221,  416,  498. 
522,  568.  i1i.  630.  iv.  60,  105, 
108,  938,  960.  V.  119.  vi.  131, 
497, 787.  viii.  209, 4Bl.ix.  257, 
422, 424, 475, 476, 6S8.  x.  463, 
838,  1043.  xi.  138,  271,  493, 
599,  779.  xii.  376. 

Hope;  (verb,)  ii.  232,  234,  811. 

iv.  892.  vi.  287.  vii.   121.  ix. 

126.  xi.  308.  xii.  576. 
Without  Hope,  x.  995. 
Hop'd,  ill.  740. 

Hopeful,  iv.  984.  x.  972.  xi.  543. 
Hopeless,  ii.  186.  ix.  259. 

*  Hopes,  i.  637.  iii.  449.  iv.  808. 

ix.  985.  X.  1011. 
Hoping,  vi.  258.  x.  339. 
Horizon,  iii.  560.  vi.  79.  vii.  371. 

ix.  52.  X.  684. 
Horizontal,  i.  595. 


Horn'd,  x.  525.  xi.  831. 
Horns,  t.  439.  iv.  978.  vii.  366. 

X.  453. 
Horonaim,  i.  409. 
Horrent,  ii.  513; 
Horrible,  i.  61,  137-  ii.  846.  Vi. 

210.  X.  472*  xi.  465. 
Horrid,  i.  51,  83,  224,  392,  563. 

ii.  63,  644,  676,  710.  iv.  996. 

vi.  207,  252,  305,  668.  ix.  185. 

X.  540,789  xi.465. 
Horror,  ii.  67,  220,  616,   703. 

iv.  18, 989.  V.  65.  vi.  307,  863- 

ix.  890.  X.  539. 
florrors,  I.  250.  ii.  177-  x.  843. 
Horse,  ii.  887.  x.  59O.  xi.  545. 
Horses,  V.  356. 
Hosanna,  vi.  205. 
Hosanna's,  iii.  348. 
Hospitable,  i.  504.  v.  332. 
Host,  i.  37,  136,  541,  635,  754. 

ii.  519,  759,  824,  885,  993. 

iv.  606,  922.  V.  535,  583,  710, 

744,  874.  vi.  38. 104, 214, 231, 

392,  527,  590,  633,  647.  830. 

vii.  132.  ix.  441.  x.  259^  437. 

xi.  230.  xii.  J  96,  209. 
Hostile,  ii.  10^.  v.  904.  vi.  50, 

260.  xi.  796.  xii.  31. 
Hostility,  ii.  396. 
Hosting,  vi.  93. 
Hosts,  vi.  800. 
Hot,  ii.  898.  ix.  467.  X.  694.  xi. 

568,  845. 
Hovering,  i.  345.  ii.  717*  v.  140. 

ix.  639*  X.  285. 
Hour,  i.  697.  ii.  91,  848,  934, 

1055.  iv.  581.  610,  779,  963. 

V.  170,  303,  667.  vi.  10,  150, 

396.   vUi.  213,  512.   ix.   225, 

406,  696, 739.  X.  93,  440,  771, 

923.  xi.  203.  xii.  589. 
Hourly,  ii.  796.  797. 
Hours,  ii.  527.  iii.  417.  iv.  267- 

vi.  3.  vii.  444.  viii.  69.  ix.  1 1 88. 
House,  iii.  823.  vi.  877*  "vti.  576. 

X.  465.  xii.  121. 
House  of  God,  i.  470,  496.  xii. 

349. 
Houses,  ix.  446. 
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Household^  uL  8SS.  z.  980.  xi. 

820. 
Howl,  iL  799. 
Howl'd,  ii.  66$, 
Hubbub,  iu  901' xii.  60. 
Hue,  i.  230,  5^7*  iv-  148,  256. 

vii.  445.  viii.  6l9.  zi.  557. 
Hues,  iv.  698.     . 
Huge,  i.  57,  I96,  209,  547,  710. 

ii.  434,'  473,  709>  S74.  vi.  193, 

251,  364,  552,  87^.  vii.  285, 

410,  496.  z  531.  zi.  729. 
HugetU  I  202.  vii.  413. 
Hull,  zi.  840. 
Human,  i.  359,  398, 482.  in.  44, 

462.  iv.  206,  475,  751.  V.  227, 

459,  518,  565,  574.   vi.  300, 

896.  vii.  75,  177,  368,  640. 

viii.  1 19,  250,  39«,  414,  587. 

ix.  197,  241,  554,  561,  712, 

714, 87  h  %.  798,  908.  xi.  147, 

694.  zii.  10,.  71. 
Humane,  ii.  IQ9.  iz.  732. 
Humble,  ii.  240.  vii.  322.  viii.37S. 

z.  912.  ti.  295. 
Humbled,  vi.  342.  xi.  150. 
.Humbles,  ziL  193. 
Humbling,  z.  576. 
Humbly,  X.  IO89,  1100.. 
Humid,  iv.  151 .  v.  425.  vii.  306. 

iz.  193. 
Humiliation,  iii.  313.  z.  IO92, 

1104. 
Humour,  iii.  6IO.  vL  83%*  vii« 

280. 
Hundreds,  i.  76O. 
JHung,  i,  287,  342.  ii.  78,  1005. 

ill.  367.  iv.  250,  302,  554.  vi. 
.    .190,.  246,  763.  vii.  242,  325. 

viii.  307.  iz.  430,  594.  zi.  247. 
Huog  forth,  iv.  997. 
Hungover,  V.  13.   . 
Hunger,  iv.  184.  v.  437.  viii.  213. 

iz.  586.  z.  556/ 568. 
Hunter,  zi.  188.  zii.  33. 
Hunting,  zii.  30. 
Hurdled,  iv.  186. 
Hurl'd,  i.45»ii,  180,  374.  vi.  665. 

•  X.  636. 
Hurling,  i.  669. 


Hurried,  ii.  9^7.  v.  778. 
Hurried  back,  ii.  603. 
Hurt,  iz.  700,  7«7.  zu.  418. 
Hurtful,,  ii.  259. 
Husband,  vii.  49a  .viii*  59.  ix. 

204,  234,  268,  482.  z.  4,  3S6. 

ZL  291. 
Husband's,  iz.  365»  x.  195. 
Husk,  v»  342. 
Hyacioai,  iv.  701.  Sz.  1041. 
Hyacintbine,  iv.  30I-. 
Hyaline,  vii.  619* 
Hydaspea,  iiL  43& 
Hydras,  ii.  62a.    . 
Hydru^,  z.  525. 
Hymen,  xi.  591. 
Hymentena,  iv.  7.11. 
Hymn,  iv.  944. 

Hymning,  iii.  417- vi.  96.rvli.  258. 
Hymns;  ii.  242.  iii.  148.  v.  656. 

vi.  745. 
Hypocrisy,  iii.  688. 
Hypocrite,  iv.  957* 
Hypocrites,  iv.  744. 


I. 


1  am,  vii.  l68. 

Jacob,  iii.  510.  zi.  214. 

Jaculation,  iv.  665. 

Jangling,  xii.  55*  * 

Janus,  zi.  129* 

Japhet,  iv.  717* 

Jar,  V.  798. 

Jarring,  ii.  880.  vi.  315. 

Jasper,  iii.  363,  519.  xi.  209. 

Javan*6,  i^  508^ 

Jav'lin,  zi.  658* 

Jaws,  z.  569,  637. 

Ice,  il.  591,  600.  z.  291,  69^, 

1068.  zii.  198. 
Ida,  i.  515.  v.  382. 
Idea,  vii.  557* 
Idiots,  iii.  474* 

Idle,  iv.  617.  vi.  839i  vii.  279* 
Idleness,  z.  1055. 
Idly,  z.  286.  xi.  645. 
Idol,  i.  996.  vi.  101. 
Idol-worsbip,  zii.  115. 
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Idolatresses,  i.  445. 
Idolatries^  i.  456.  xii.  $37, 
Idols,  i.  375,  446. 
Jealous,  iv.  50S.  x.  478* 
Jealousy,  ▼.  449* 
Jealousies,  v.  708. 
Jehovah,  i.  386,  487.  vii.  602. 
Jessamioe,  iv.  698. 
Jesus,  ix.  183.  xii.  310. 
Ignoble,  ii.  2^7.  xii.  S2U 
Ignobly,  xi.  624. 
Ignominious,  vi.  395. 
Ignominy,  i.  115.  ii.  207.  vL  383. 
Ignorance,  iv.  519.  i^^*  774>  809* 
Ignorant,  ix.  704.  xi.  764. 
Hand,  i.  205.  xi.  334. 
He,  i.  746.  IL  410.  iv.  275.  a.- 

527. 

lies,  i.  521.  u.  638.  iiL  567,  570. 
iv.  354.  viii.  631.  ix.  1118. 

Ilium,  i.  578. 

Ill-fenc'd,  iv.  37«. 

Ill-foreseen,  xi.  768. 

lllaudable,  vi.  382. 

lUimiUble,  ii.  892. 

lU-join'd,  iii.  463. 

Ill-mated,  xi.  684. 

lU-secur'd,  iv.  370. 

Ill- worthy,  xi.  l63. 

Illuminate,  vii.  350. 

Illumine,  i.  23. 

Illumin*d,  i.  666. 

Illusion,  X.  571- 

Illusions,  iv.  803. 

Illustrate,  x.  78. 

Illustrates,  v.  739* 

IllustrioQS,  iii.  627.  vi.  773.  viL 
109.  ix.  962.  X.  367. 

More  Illustrious,  v.  842. 

Illyria,  ix.  505. 

Image,  i.  371,  440,  459.  ii.  764. 
iii.  63.  iv.  292>  472,  480,  567- 
V.  95,  784.  vi.  736.  vii.  519, 
526,  527,  627.  ▼iii.  221,  424, 
441,  544.  xi.  508,  514,  515, 
518,  525. 

Imagination,  vi.  300,  . 

Imaginations,  ii.'  10.  v.  105. 

Imagined,  iii.  599.  v.  263.  x.  291, 
881. 


Imagining,  x.  553. 
Imaust  iii.  431. 
Imbalm'd,  ii.  842.  xi.  135. 
Imbark*d,  xi.  753. 
Imbattled,  i.  129.  vl  16,  55a 

vii.  322.  xii.  213. 
Imblas*d,  i.  538.  v.  592. 
Imblazon'd,  ix.  34. 
Imblazonry.  ii.  513. 
Imbodied,  i.  574.  vi.  779* 
Imbolden'd,  viii.  434. 
Imborder*d,  ix.  438. 
Imbosom'd,  iii.  75.  v.  597* 
Imboss,  xii.  180. 
Imbowell'd,  vi.  587. 
lmbow*r,  i.  304. 
Imbow'r'd,  ix.  1038. 
Imbrown'd,  iv.  246. 
Imbnite,  ix.  166. 
Imbued,  viii.  2l6. 
ImiUte,  ii.  270.  V.  111. 
Imitated,  iii.  611. 
Imitation,  v.  764.  vi.  66SL 
Immature,  vii.  277- 
Immeasurable,  i.  540.  vii.  211. 
Immeasurably,  ii.  844. 
Immediate,  ii.  121.  vi.  584.  m 

176.  viii.  617.  X.  52,  1049. 
Immediately,  vii.  285.  xi.  477. 

xii.  87. 
Immense,  ii.  829* 
Immense,  (adject.)  i.  79^.  i^.  5i 

V.  88.  vi.  704.  vii.  I96,  62a  x. 

300.  xii.  469. 
Imminent,  vi.  317*  ix.  409.  tbl 

725. 
Immortal,  i.  53,  107,  559,  631 

ii.  13,  6SS.  iii.  67,  267,  ^ 

373.  vii.   77.  ix.  291,  lift- 

xi.  50,  885.  xii.  435. 
Immortality,  iv.  201.  v.  6d8.xii9> 
Immoveable,  ii.  602.  x.  303. 
Immures,  ii.  435. 
Immutable,  iii.  373,  v.  524  rs, 

1165. 
Immutably,  iii.  121.  vii.  79* 
Imp,  ix.  S9. 
Impair,  vii.  608.  xii.  10. 
Impaired,  iv.  85a  v.  73,  665.  ^i- 

691.  ix.  144. 
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Impafd,  iL  647.  vu  555. 
IinparadU*dy  iv.  506. 
Impart*  v.  677.  vii.  81.  ix.  728; 
Imparted*  viit.  441. 
Imparts*  v.  428; 
Impassable*  x.  264. 
Impassion'd*  ix.  678. 
Impassive*  vL  455. 
Impatience*  X.  1044. 
Impearls*  v.  747* 
Impediment,  vi;  548. 
Impendent*  ii.  I77.  v.  891. 
Impenetrable*  ii.  647.  ix.  1086. 
Impenetrably*  vi.  400. 
Impenitence*  xt.  816. 
Im|ierfect*  tx.  888*  845.  xiiTSOO. 
Imperfeetion*  viii.'428. 
Imperial,  i.  586.  ii.  810*  446.  v. 

^584*801.  vii.  585. 
Imperioiis,  vi.  287. 
Imperishable*  vi.  485. 
loipertinence*  viii.  195. 
Impervious,  x.  254. 
Impetaous*  i.  175.  ii.  880.  iv.  560. 

vi.  .591.  xi.  744. 
Impious*  i.  48*  34%  686.  v.  813* 

845.  vi.  188*  98t. 
Impiously*  vii.  611. 
Implacable*  vi.  658. 
Implanted*  xi.  28. 
Implements*  vi.  488. 
Implicit*  vii.  828. 
Implies*  iv.  901.  x.  1017* 
Imploc'd*  viii.  877. 
Implores*  vii.  38.. 
.implied*  iv.  8O7. 
Import*  ix.  781. 
,  important*  xi.  9. 
Imports*  viii.  7U . 
Importune*  ix.  610.  x.  988. 
Impose*  i.  567.  viii.  80.  xi.  227. 
Impos'd*  ii.  241.  v.  679*  vL  407. 
.     vK.  545.  ix.  ^5.  xl.  172.  x|i. 

S97.        . 
Impositiao*  xii.  804. 
Impossibk,  ii.  250*  iv.  54a  vi. 
.     501.  vii.  58.  ix.  860.  X.  800. 
Impostor*  ill.  692. 
Impotence*  ii.  156. 
I  mpower'd;  X.  889. 

VOL.  II. 


Impregnable^  ii.  181. 

Impregn*d,  ix.  737. 

Impregns*  iv.  500. 

Impress*  iv.  558. 

Impress'd*  iii.  888.  iv.  150.  vii. 

294.  xi.  182. 
Impresses,  ix.  85. 
Iraproy'd/  v.  498.  ix.  54. 
Imprudence*  xi.  686. 
Impulse*,  iii.  1^.  ix.  580.  x.  44. 
Impure*  iii.  630.  iv.  746.  vi.  742. 

X.  785. 
Impurpled,  iii.  364. 
Impute*  X.  620. 

Imputed*  iii.  291.  xii.  295*  409. 
Imput'st,  ix.  1145. 
In-abstineoce*  xi.  476. 
Inaccessible*  ii.  104.  iii.  377-  vii. 

142. 
Inbred*  ii.  587. 
Inci^aipj  ii.  132. 
Incainp'd,  x.  276.  xi.  656.  xti. 

591. 
Incamping*  vi.  412. 
Incapable*  ti.  140.  v.  505.  vi.  484. 
Incarnate*  iii.  315.  ix.  I66. 
Incense,  vii.  599-  iX.  194.  xi.  18* 

95*  489.  xii.  363. 
Incense*  (verb*)  ii.  94.  ix.  6g9t. 

xii.  388. 
Incensed*  ii.  707.  iii.  187.  v.  847. 

vi.  130.  viii.  235.  ix.  11<>2. 
Incentive*  vi.  519. 
Incessant*  i.  698.  vi.  138.  xi.  308. 
Incestuous*  x.  602. 
Inchanting*  x.  853. 
Incited*  viii.  125. 
Inclement*  iii.  426.  x.  1063. 
Inclinable*  ix.  742. 
Inclination*  ii.  524.  x.  265. 
Incline*  iii.  402.  x.  I06I.  xi.  145. 
Inclin'd*  iii.  405.  xi.  250,  596. 
Inclines,  ii.  814.  iv.  615. 
Inclining*  x.  46. 
Inclose*  i.  617* 
InclosM,  ii.  512.  iii.  420.  iv.  283. 

vi.  101.  vii«  486.  ix.  494*  722. 
Inclosure*  iv.  133.  ix.  543. 
Included*  ix.  416. 

Incompass'd,  iii.  149*  v.  876. 

. 
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Incompos'd^  \u  )289. 
Inoomprehenstble,  viif.  W. 
IncoDvenient,  ▼•  495. 
Incorporate^  x.  616. 
Incoip6reii^  -i.  789.  v*  ^1^* 

Incorrupt,  xi.  66. 
Iocorni|itibIe,  !i.   1S8.  ix.  99^^ 

622. 
Increase^  iy.  746.  x.  496»  f90> 

731. 
Increas'd^  x.  S51.xii.  1-55.-  • 
Increate»  iii.  6. 
Incredible,  iv.  593* 
Incumbent,  i.  S26. 
Incumber*d,  yf.  S74.'ixvl061. 
Incur,  viK.  896.  ix.  998*  '     . 
Incurred,  x.  15. 
Incurrst,  iv.  913. 
Ind,  ii.  2. 

Indanger'd,  i.  181.  ii:  1017.  ' 
Indearing,  iv.  837. 
Indebted,  iii.  885.  iv.  57. 
Indecent,  vi.  601. 
Indefatigable,  ii.  408. 
Indented,  ix.  496. 
India,  v.  $39' 

Indian,  i.  781.  iii.  486.  ix.  1108. 
Indians,  ix.  1109. 
Indicant,  x.  311. 
Indignation,  iii.  707*  vi.  811.  ix. 

666.  X.  418. 
Indignity,  ix.  154. 
Indirect,  xi.  631. 
Indissolubly,  vi.  69- 
Indite,  ix.  27. 
Individual,  iv.  466.  v.  610. 
Induce,  ii.  508. 
Induc'd,  viii.  258.* 
Inducement,  ix.  984. 
Inducing,  ti.  407. 
Inductive,  xi.  519. 
Indue,  xii.  500. 
Indued,  ii.  356.  x.  478,  815.  vii. 

507.  viii.  353.  ix.  324,  56l, 

871. 
Indulgence,  ix.  1186. 
Indulgences,  iii.  492. 
Indulgent,  v.  i888.  ix.  3. 
Indurance,  ii.  262. 


Indura,  il.  M6.  iv.  611,  gs^p  9ti 

ix.  838,  xi.  865.  xii.  824, 401 
ladar'd,  L  299-  iL  1028.  v.  7tl 

Ti.  Ill,  481. 
Indures,  ix.  269. 
Indus,  ix.  82. 
Induatrioua,  i  751.  ii.  Il6.  vil 

187. 
Ine£hble,  iii.  J87.  ▼•  784. 
lne£fably,  vi.  721. 
Ineffectual,  ix»  301. 
Inelegant,  v.  385. 
Inevitable,  ii.  197,  822. 
Inevitably,  viii.  830. 
Inexorable,  iii  91. 
Inexperience,  iv.  98I. 
Inexpert,  ii.  52.  xii.A18. 
Inexplicable,  x.  754. 
Inexpressible,  v.  595.  viii.  115. 
InextinguishkU^,  JL  88.  vL  217* 
Inextricable,  v.  528* 
Infallible,  xii.  5S(k 
'  Infam'd,  ix.  797* 
Infamy,  vi.  884. 
Infant,  xii.  166. 
Infiant -blood,  ii.  664. 
Infantry,  i.  575. 
Infect,  X.  608. 
Infected,  i.  458. 
Infection,  i.  488.  • 
Infeebled,  ix.  468. 
Infer,  vii.  1 16. 
Inferior,  ii.  26.  iii.  48a  ^.  6$, 

SS'i.  viii.  38d,  410,  541.  \L 

825.  X.  468. 
Infernal,  i.  34,  251,  -657, 791  >* 

66,  887,  507,  575, '7«i  M*. 

881.  iv.  793,  0651  vi.488,Wr. 

vii.  ^38.  ix.  IS6.  X.  259i  ^' 

Infers,  viii.  91.  iz.:985,  784. 

Infidel,  L  582.   ' 

lafioite,  L  216.  ik  405, 797- Si- 

12,  878,  706.  iv.  74, 415, 7S4; 

916.  V.  59^,  874.  tVi.  241.  vi. 

19^ ,  602.  viii.  4.10,  420.  L 

794/802,  967.  «L  167,«2. 

xii.  469. 
Infinitely,  iv.  4(4. 
Infinitely  good/vU.  76. 
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IpfiifHwIe,  iiL  7 11*  vii.  l6d. 
loflnD,  V.  384. 
laftnnter^  %.  93& 

loflame,  ii.  531.  ix.  1Q31. 
Inflain'd,  i.  900.  ii.  630,  791.  if. 

9- vuSGl. 
loflames^  iy.  ^0.    . 

In99mmg»  i^  1P1|. 
Inflict  iS6..X4»4«.'    - 
lumpHpd, '^l  $31^.  %.  5h  / 
Influeme,  ii,  IQ94.  ^MIS.  ir. 

669.  V,  601^.  f  H;  375.  viii.  5)1. 

i?.  107,  3091  y.  gftr* 
Inform'd,  iii.  e»9.  vii.  639.  ix. 

275.  .^ 

Infonnidableiy  ix.  486» 
[nforming,  xii.  99$^ 
Infuriate,  vi.  48^. 
Infus Vi,  y^  694.  yiji.  ieS6.  vii;.  474. 

ix«i936.  ^     . 

Ingender'd,  x.  SSfi, 
Ing^od'ring,  itt  If^  W.  809. 
Inglorious,  i.  6^24.  iii.  fi^.  i^o. 

141.  xii.  9^. 
Ingorg*il^  ix.  791* 
Ingraft,  xi.  35* 
Ingrate,  iii.  97.  ▼.  8U« 
LqgralelnU  y.  407»  ix.  1164. 
Ingrave,  xii.  524. 
Ili^r^vcD,  ii,  302.. 
Ingredpe9t$,  xi.  41 7. 
Ingrofts'd,  y.  77^- 
Ingulfd.  i¥.  225.  y.  6l4* 
Inhabit,  ii.  355.  yiu  l62. 
Inhabitant,  ii.  86p.  y.  461. 
Inhabitants,  iv.  j5.  wui.  145. 
Inhabited,  x.  699- 

iQIIQn^nCO,  ll»  aD« 

InbospBtabk,  Xh  806. 
Inhospitably,  xii.  I68. 
Inhaman,  xi.  511* 
Inhamanly,  xu£77^ 
Inimitable,  iii.  508. 
IiQoin'd,   ix.  207*  x.  575.    xi. 

177. 
IojQiii|8,  a.  857. 
Ii^oin'st,  V.  568.   ' 
Iniquities,  xii.  107* 
Ii^uncjtion,  x.  IS. 


Injure,  X.  1057* 
injttr*d,  i.  98.  V.  450. 
.  Ujuiy,  i  500.  v|.  464. 
Injuries,  x.  925. 
Inland,  x.  4M* 
Inlaid,  yi.  758. 

Inlffii^'d,  1.4)5,  iir^SaO. 

lolarges,  Tiii;  590. 

Inlay,  iy..rO|U 

lAligbten,  iii-  7?U  iy.  668.  i9. 
115. 

Inlighten'd,  vl.  497-  viit  »74»  , 

Inlight*ner,xli.«71. 

lolight'niogiTyi,  143. 

Inly,  xi.  444. 

Inmate,  k.  495).  xii.  l66» 

Inmost,  i.  I68..  isr.  7^8.  y.  8Qfl. 
ix.  1048.  xi.  418. 

Innocence,  iv.  318,  388,  746.  v. 
445.  vi.  4ai.  v«i..50U  ix.  87A 
411,  459,  1054, 1075*  xi.  30i 

Innocent,  iv.  11.  v»  209* 

Innumerable,  i.  tOl,  336»  tiSft 
iii.  147,  ^65.  v.  586. 745^  89% 
vi.  82,  508.-  vii.  88,  I5$;40a 
viii.  297.  ix.  1089.  %,86li^Wf^ 
896.      •  .         ' 

Innumerous,  vii.  4S5* 

looBeosiye,  y.  345<  viii.  164.  x^ 
305. 

Inordinate,  iv.  lOi.  xii.  87- 

Inquire,  iii.  571.  viii.  225.  xii. 
368. 

Inroad,  ill.  421.  vi.  367- 

Inroads,  ii.  10$. 

InroU'd,  xii.  523. 

Insingnin'd,  xi.  (M. 

Insatiate,  ii.  8.  ix.  586. 

Inseet,  iy.704.viL  476.  xi.  73ik 

Insensate,  vi  787' 

Insensible,  yjii.  291-  >•  777. 

Insensibly,  vi.  t».  v^ti.  13a 

Inseparable,  x.  260. 

Inseparably,  iv.  473. 

Inshrine,  i.  719-  .v.<276.  xii  3M» 

InsiiiuaCing^  iv.  348. 

Inslav*d,  ii.  333.  xi.  797. 

Insnar*d,  iv.  717* 

Insolence,  i.  509.  •  . 

Inspection,  ix.  fi3. 
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Inspire,  i.  79* 

Inspired,  iv.  273.  v.  9^2.  tI.  155, 

608.  viiK  476.  ix.  180.  x.  785. 

xi.  7. 
iDspires,  it.  154.  is.  5t3* 
Inspiring,  it.  804.   • 
Io8tant>  Tj.  549.  X.  210,  345. 
InsUntly,  Tiii.  458. 
Instiird,  vi.  269.  xi.  4l6. 
Ihstmct,  if.  9S7.  vi.  752.  x.  268. 

xi.  562. 
Instinctive,  viii.  259. 
Instruct,!.  19.x.  1081. 
Instructed,  xii.  289,  557. 
Instruction,  vii.  81. 
Instructor,' v^  546.  xi.  871* 
•Instructs,  v.  520.     • 
Instrument,  ii.  872.  vi.  505.  x, 

166. 
Instrumental)  iv.  686.  vi.  65. 
Instruments,  xi.  559- 
Insufferably,  ix.  1084. 
Insnlting,  ii.  79  iv.  926. 
Insmierable,  iv.  138.  * 
Insupportable,  x.  184. 
Insurrection,  ii.  136. 
Intep:rity,  v.  704.  ix.  329- 
Intellect,  vi.  351. 
InteMectual,  ii.  147.  v.  485.  ix. 

483,  768. 
Intelligence,  viii.  181. 
Intelligent,  Vii.  427. 
Intelligential,  v.  408.  ix.  I90. 
Intemperance,  xi.  '472. 
Intend,  iL  457,  713.  ▼.  867.  x. 

58. 
Intended,  i.  652.  viii.  447,  S55. 

ix.  45,  295.  x,  689. 
Intends,  -i,  14.  ii.  727,  740.  iv. 

898.  V.  693,  725.  xii.  73. 
Intense,  viii.  387* 
Intent,  i.  737.  iii.  192.  iv.  810. 

V.  332.  vi.  503.  ix.  162,  46S, 

786,  1085. 
Intercede,  xi.  21. 
Intercept,  v.  871.  vi.  193.  ix.  410. 

x.  429; 

Intercession,  x.  228. 
Intercessor,  iii. 219*  x.  96.  xi.  19. 
Interchange,  ix.  115. 


Intercourse,  ii.  1031.  vii.  571.  ix. 

238.  X.  260. 

nterdicted,  v.  52.  vii.  46« 
nterdiction,  viii.  334. 
nterfus'd,  vii.  89. 
ntermission,  it  802.  hr.  108. 
ntermit,  ii.  462. 
ntermits,  ix.  223. 
ntermitted,  fi.  173.  ix.  \13S. 
ntermix,  viii.  54.  xi.  iI5w 
ntermix'd,  vii.  598.  ix.  918. 
ntemal,  viiL  46l.  ix.  711. 
nterpose,  it.  854.  iui.  4. 
nterpos'd,  iv.  253.  v.  258.  vi.  S36L 

X.  323.  xii.  270. 
nterposes,  iii.  728. 
nterposest,  ii.  738. 
nterpret,  xi.  S3.  • 
nterpreted,  v.  762. 
nterpreter,  iii.  657.  vii.  72. 
iiternipt,  iL  371.  viii.  184.  ix. 

512.  xii.  317. 
nterrupted,  xi.  286. 
nterval,  vi.  105. 
ntervene,  ix.  222. 
nterview,  vi.  555,  xi.  59S. 
ntervolv*d,  v.  623. 
nterwove,  i.  621. 
ntestine,  ii.  1001.   vi.  259.  xi. 

nthrall,  ii.  551.  iii.  125.  xii.  9*. 
nthraird,  ill.  176.  vi.  181. 
nthralment,  xii.  171. 
ntitle,  xi.  170. 
ntoxicated,  ix.  1008. 
ntrans'd,  i.  301.  xi.  480. 
ntrench'd,  i.  6OI. 
ntricacies,  viii.  182. 
ntricate,  IK  877.  v.  622.  ix.  fiSt. 
0  traduce,  iiL  368.  v.  797.  xii. 
241. 
ntroduc'd,  x.  709« 
ntrusion,  xii.  178. 
ntuitive,  v.  488. 
ntwinM,  iv.  174^ 
n twining,  x.  512. 
nyade,  ii.  342.  iiL  7^6.  xi.  lOS. 
nvaded,  vi.  653. 
nvaders,  xi.  801. 
n valid,  viii.  II6.  • 
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Idvctot,  irt.  464. 

Invented^  ii.  70.  iv.  594.  ix.  767* 
Invention  >  vu  498. 
Inventions,  vL  681.  vii.  121. 
Inveiftor^  vi.  499. 
Inventors^  xL  6IO. 
Invest,  ill.  la 
Invested,  vii.  872« 
InvesU,  i.  208.  zt.  MS, 
Invincible,  i.  140.  iv.  846.  vi.  47* 
Invincibly,  vi.  8O6. 
Inviolable,  iv.  843.  vi.898. 
Inviron.    See  Environ. 
Invisible,  i.  869.  iil  55, 875, 586, 

684.  V.  157>  565,  599-  ^i-  681. 

vii.  122,  589.  viii.  135.  x.  444. 
Invisibly^  iv.  476* 
Invite,  ii.  278.  v.  874.  ix.  403. 
Invited,  xii.  160. 
Invites,  iii.  188. 
Inviting,  viii.  206.  ix.  777. 
Inundation,  xi.  828. 
Invoke,  i.  13.  xi.  590. 
Invok'd,  xi.  492,  591.  xii.  112. 
Involve,  ii.  884. 
Involved,  i.  ^6.  ii.  807.  v.  879* 

vii.  227, 488.  ix.  75. 
Inure,  viii.  289- 
Inur-d,  ii.  216.  xi  362. 
Inutterable,  ii.  626. 
Invulnerable,  iL  812.  vi.  400. 
Inward,  iii.  52,  584.  vi.86l.  viii. 

22 1 ,  298,  589, 542, 6O8.  ix.  97, 

600,  762,  895,  1125.  X.  221, 

871.  xii.  101.  495. 
Inwardly,  iv.  SS. 
Inwards,  xi.  489. 
Inwove,  iil.  352. 
Inwoven,  iv.  698. 
Inwreath'd,  iii.  36l. 
Jocund,  i.  787.  vii.  872.  ix.  798. 
John,  iii.  623. 
Join,  ii.  718.  iii.  282, 870.  v.  164, 

197.  vi.  294.  ix.  882.  X.  660. 

xi.  652,  686.  xii.  5l6. 
Join'd,  i.  90, 577.  i"-  152.iv.  687, 

868.  V.  8S5,  513,  884.  vi.  62, 

108,  206,  494.  vii.  488.  viii. 

58.  ix.  198,  248,  259,  909*  x.. 

310,  359,  9«5. 


Joining,  v.  IO6.  i.  802,  924. 

Joins,  xii.  88,  388.  .  . 

Joint,  i..426.  ij»  668.. viii.  625. 

Joint,  (adject.)  x.  405,  408. 

Joint-hands,  ix.  244.  . 

Jomt-racking,  xi.  488. 

Jointedi  vii.  409. 

Jomts,  viii.  269.  ix.  897- 

Jollity,  xi.  714. 

loniui,  L  508. 

Jordan,  xii.  145. 

Jordan's,  iii.  535. 

Joshua,  xii.  310. 

Josiah,  i.  418. 

Jove,  i.  198,  512,  514,  741.  iv. 

277.  ix.396, 508.x.  584.xi.  185. 
Jove's,  iv.  719. 
Journey,  ii.  985.  v.  559.  viii.  36. 

ix.  479.  xii.  1,  204. 
Journey,  (verb,)  vii.  246.  xii.  25& 
Journey*d,  iv.  178. 
Journey's,  iii.  6S3» 
Journeys,  viii.  88. 
Joust,  ix.  37.      • 
Jousted,  i.  583. 
Joy,  i.  128, 250,  624, 788.  ii.  371, 

872, 887, 495, 586, 765.  iii.  67„ 

68,  187,  265,  SSB.  347.  417. 

iv.  92,  155,  869.  509*  v.  638, 
.  641.  vi.  28,  9*,  200,  607,  774. 
.  vii.  161,256.  vui.  266.  ix.  115, 

478,  638,  770,  848,  882,  990^ 
.   1081.  X.  108,  845,  850,  85r, 

457,   577,  1052.   xi.  48,  80, 

189,  861,  625,  628,  869.  xii. 

22,  872,  468,  504,  551. 
Joy,  (verb,)  v.  46.  viii.  170,      *. 
Joy*d,  ix.  1166. 
Joyless,  iv.  766. 
Joyous,  viii.  515. 
Joys,  ii.  819.  iv.  411.  ix.  985.  x. 

741. 
Ire,  i.  148.  ii.  95,  155.  iv.  115. 

vi.  843.  vii.  184.  ix.  18,  692. 

X.  9^6,  1.028.  xL  885. 
Iris,  iv.  698.  xi.  244. 
Irksome,  ii.  527-  v.  35,,  Sx.  242. 
Iron,  ii.  327,  616,  878.  uL  594. 

iv.  859,  898.  V.  887.  vi.  57(^ 
.     590.  xi.  565. 
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IrradiilDce,  vi8.  Clt 

Irradiate,  Hi.  65. 

Irrational,  is.  766*  x.  708. 

IrreconcH«able>  i.  122. 

Irregular,  v.  604. 

Irreparable,  it.  3Bi. 

Irresiatible,  vi.  63. 

Irresolute^  is.  d7* 

Irreverent,  xii.  101. 

Irrevocable,  lii.  329. 

Irriguous,  iv.  25&. 

Isaac,  xii.  268. 

Isis^  i.  478. 

Israel,  i.  418,  432,  462.  xii.  267. 

Inue,  I.  508j  iv.  280. 

Isaoed,  i^.  454« 

Issued  forth,  viii.  988. 

Issues  ibrth>  vi^  9; 

Issuing,  vi.  888.  x.  405. 

lasning  forth,  x.  588^  587* 

Iterate,  ix.  100^. 

Ithuriel,  iv.  788,  810,  868. 

Jubilant,  vii.  564* 

Jubilee,  iii.  848.  vi..844. 

Juciest,  V.  827* 

Judfihi  iv  457* 

Jvtdge^  iii.  154. 1. 118, 126,  l60> 

209*  *i-  1^7' 
Judge,  (verb,)  iu  283.  iiii  n3, 

380.  iv.  904,  912;  viii.  448.  x. 

hB,  62^  71,  96.  888,  992.  xi. 

603,  705<  iff.  460,  461; 
Jude'd,  ii.  SgOf^  448«  iit.  293.  v. 

^50.  vi.  sr>  426.  Jt.  78,  81, 

178^   209>    229»    404,    104  7> 

1059,  1087,  1099- xu.  412. 
Judges,  xii.  820» 
Judges,  (verb,)  iv.  010. 
Judges  t,  iii.  155. 
Judgment,  viii.  686.  ix.  10.  x. 

57,   81,    164,    107,   932.  kL 

668.  xii.  14,  9^. 
Judgments, xi.  6g,  725.  xii.  175. 
Jadici4»U8,  viii.  .^91.  ix.  1020. 
Juno,  iv»  500.  ix/ 18* 
Ivory,  iv.  778. 
Jupiter,  iv.  499. 
Jurisdiction,  ii.  819- 
Just,  i4.  iSy  38>  825.  iii.  98,  215, 

SP94,  335.  iv.  389,  443,  755. 


V.  55%  814.  vi.  HI,  945i  M, 
726,  740.  vii.  Is84,  188|  ttl, 
487,  570, 631.  viii.  572.  ii.  10, 
698|  700, 701 1 1056.  X.  7,  »5. 
648,  857,  888y986, 969. 1045. 
xi.  65,  455,  526,  677,  681, 
703,  818,  876,  890,  801.  ni 
16,  92,  273,  294,  540. 

Just,  (adverbi)  lis.  827.  iv.  460. 
863. 

Just  then,  ix.  278.  ' 

Justice,  i  70.  iir'  783.  iii.  m 
210,  407.  V.  247.  X.54,  59, 
78,  755,  857,  JS8.  xL  607. 
8O7.  xii.  99.  281,401. 

Josdfieation,  xii.  296. 

Justify,  I  26.  X.  142. 

Justllllg,  ii.  Ip18.  X.  1074. 

Justly,  iii.  112,  677.  !▼•  T**^- 
736.  ix.  40,  100.  X.  168, 70. 
xi.  288.  xii.  79* 

Ivy,  ix.  217. 


K. 

Keen,  v.  436.  vi.  822.  ix.  5M<i 

166.  xi.  842. 
Keep,  ii.  775,  852,  999.  iii  578. 

iv.  372,  420,  525,  685,.64i 

viii.  820, 684.  ix.  62, 245,  ?04, 

820.  X.  856.  xL  550. 
Keeping,  ix.  363.  xii.  865. 
Keqra,  vii.  379- 
Ken,  i.  59*  xL  879>  396. . 
Within  Ken,  iii.  682. 
Kennel,  ii.  658. 
Kens,  V.  265. 
Kept,  ii.  725.  lr.  128,  9^.  n- 

145,  594,  634.  ix.  746.  x.  467, 

619. 
Kernels,  t.  846. 
Ki*Jr,  ii.  7W,  774,  850^  871. 
£ey*hol«,  11.  876. 
Keys,  iiu  4H5. 
Kiek'd,  iv.  1004. 
JQd,  iv.  344.  ix.  583.  xii.  30. 
Kids,  iii.  434. 
Kill,  K.  402. 
Kills,  xii.  168. 
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Kind.  i.  70^  Hi.  4fi8.  iv.  Sir» 

«86-   V.  479.  4^-  vi.  78.  vii. 

311,  394,  451>  453.  viiL  303. 

IX.  565>  72I»  1101.  X.  348.  xi. 

337. 
Kindled,  ii.  I70i  ix.  fiS7. 
Kindles,  x.  1076. 
Ktndlie3t,  y.  $36. 
Kindly,  iv.  928,  668,  vii.  419. 
Kindred,  xii.  122. 
Kinds,  iv.  397. 671.  v.  341.  vii. 

393.  Yui.  343,  597*  X.  6lS.xi. 

582. 
Kine,  ix.  450.  xt,  647* 
King,  L  131,  392,  444,471,484, 

735.  ii.  43, 229>  3l6, 32$,  698, 

699,  751,  851,  978,  99S.  iii. 

31  7j  374.  iv,   41,   111,  891, 

973.  r.  2M,  640,  664,  69O. 

769,  777,  818,  870.  vi.  42, 

227,  357,  708,  718,  886.  vii. 

192,  208,  608.  viii.  ^9.  ix. 

442.  X.  387.  xi.  £18.  xii.  165, 

205,  326,  359. 
Kingdom,  ii.  325,  361.  vi.  183, 

815.  vii.  161.  x.  406. 
Kingdoms,  il.  384,  403.  xii.  262, 
Kiogly,  ii.  673.  iii.  605.  xi.  249. 
Kings,  i.  694,  7S1.  ii.  4.  iv.  212, 

2;S0,  383.  xi.  243,  3g0,  398. 

xii.  262,  320,  329»  348. 
Kiss'd,  V.  134. 
Kisses,  iv.  502. 
Knee,  i.  112.  v.  786,  817.  vi. 

194. 
Knee-tribute,  v.  782^ 

Kneel'd,  xi.  150. 

Knees,  iii.  321.  v.  6O8.  x.  9I8. 

Knew,  ].  93.  iv.  828,  1013.  v. 

35,  287.  vi.  327.  viii.  54,  251, 
.  271>  283,  445,  508.  ix,  56l, 

792.  X.  12,  19. 170.  xi.  504. 
Knew^st,  xii.  577. 
Knights,  i.  5B1.  ii.  536.  ix.  30, 

36. 
KniU  iv.  267. 
Knots,  iv.  242. 
Know,  i.  630«  643.  ii.  206,  316, 

740,  744,  821,  339.  990.  iii. 

180,  662,  694,  703.  iv.  861 


113,  517>  383,  565,  588,  637, 
775,  827^  828,  830,  831,  IOO6. 
V.  100,  S43«  402,  414,  454» 
461,  741,  789,  826,  85^  859, 
860,  895.  vi.  148,  1 63,  704^ 
vii.  61,  97,  1«5|  127,  131, 
631,  639*  viii,  103,  173,  I9I. 
192,  280,  282,  328,  373,  406, 
548.  ix.  368,  709,  726,  753^ 
773,  a04>  1071,  1073,  1137. 
x»  «7,  169,  207,  629,  967.  xi. 
50,  85,  92,  356,  475,  578.  xii. 
82,174,599.610. 

Knowing,  iv.  222.  viL  83.  viii* 
438.  UL.  709,  1055.  xi.  307* 
xii.  127. 

Knowledge,  i.  628.  iii.  47.  iv. 
222,  515,  525,  638.  v.  52,  60, 
108,  509.  vii.  75,  120,  126, 
543.  viii.  8,  324,  353,  551.  ix, 
687, 697.  723,  727,  752,  790, 
304,  820,  998,  1073.  xi.  87. 
xii.  279.  559,  582.    See  Tree. 

Known,  i.  80,  374,  376,  515« 
732.  il  839.  iii.  647.  iv.  757, 
836.  vi.  20,  418,  432.  vii.  85, 
viii.  106.  ix.  110,  699,  9761 
1023,  1102,  115a  X.  5,  1564 
684.  xi.  88,  307.  xii.  544. 

Knpws^ii.  151, 806, 807.  iv.  105, 
201.  vii.  144.  viii.  138,  705, 
765,   1146.  X.   787,  79s.  xi. 

199. 
Know'st,  i.  19.  ii.  730.  iii.  276. 

IK  426,  584,  895,  926,  IOO6. 

vi.   689.  vii.  493,  536,  622. 

viii.  372,  573,  620.  ix.  252.  x. 

72,  948,  xi.  335. 

Ksar,  xi.  394. 


L. 


Laborious,  ii.  80.  xi.  178. 
Labour,  L  l64.ii.  262, 1021, 1022. 

iv.  328,  6lfi,  625.  vi.  492.  viii. 

133,  213.  ix.  208,  236,  944. 

X.  491,  670,  1064,  1056.  xi. 

172,  375. 
Labour,  (verb,)  ix.  205,  302. 
1  i  4 
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Labours/  tx.  314,  841. 
Lab*rer9^  xii.  &)!.   - 
\  Lab'ring,  it.  665.  z.   1018.  xi. 

x  565.  xii.  1 8. 

Labyrinth^  ii.  584.  ix.  188. 
^1    Lacjenj  x.  550, 
^  Laertes,  ix.  441* 
Xng,  X.  ^t66. 
Labor,  xi.  391. 
Laid;i.  187,  172.  iv.  457,  5«1, 

741,  791,  815.  vi.  889.  572. 

Viii.  254.  ix.  408.  x.  1046.  xi. 

438,  479»  732. 
Lait,  vii.  457. 
Lake,  i.  210,  229,  280,  702.  ii. 

74,  169,  576.  ill.  521.  iv.  «6l, 

459.  V.  186.  X.  562.  xi.  847. 
Lakes,  ii.  621.  vii.  897,  437. 
Lamb,  ix.  5S3.  xii.  20. 
Lambs,  iii.  434.  xi.  649. 
Lament,  viii.  244.  xi.  266.- 
Jjament,  (verb,)  i.  448.  xi.  287t 

874. 
Lamentable,  ii.  617*    ' 
Lamentation,  ii.  579-     * 
Lamented,  x.  845. 
Lamenting,  v.  894.  xi.  675. 
Lamp,  ill.  22,  581.  iv.  764.  vii. 

370.  viii.  5«0, 
Lamps,  i.  728.  v.  713.  ix.  104. 

xii.  255. ' 
Lance,  i.  7<>6. 
Land,  i.  227, 228, 343,  519, 789. 

ii.  589,  940.  iii.  75.  440,  .531, 

548,  6o3,  iv.  643,  6.52,  662. 

vii.  284,  307,  415,  473.  viii. 

144.  ix.  76,  81,  117.   X.  693. 

xi.  337.   xii.   122,    127,    134, 

138,  156,  159,  172,  178, 197, 

259,  339. 
Land-mark,  xi.  432. 
Landed,  x.  3 1 6. 
Lands,  i.  290.   iiv.  588.  v.  263. 

vii,  429.  xii.  56. 
Landskip,  ii.  491.  iv.  163.  v.  142. 
Language,  viii.  373.  ix.  553.  xii. 

54.     ^ 
Languish,  x.  9^)5. 
Languished,  vi.  497. 
Langubhing,  x.  996. 


Lap,  iv.254rix.  1041.  x.'f7B.xi 

586. 
Lapland,  ii.  665. 
Lapae,  viii.  263.  xii.  83. 
Lapsed,  iii.  I76.  x.  572. 
Larboard,  ii.  lOfp. 
Large,  i.   195,  21 S,  285,  444, 

790.   iii.   430,   495,   580.  iv. 

144,  228,  300,   484.  v.  317, 

318.  343,   5BS.   vi.  $09^  vii. 

486.  viik  191,  375.x.  244.11. 

626,  782.  xii.  21,  305. 
Too  Large,  vi.  780.  viiL  104. 
largely,  viii.   7.    ix.   1043.  xi. 

845. 
Larger,  x.  5«9. 
Lascivioua,  ix.  1014. 
Lastinfi^,  i.  55.  iii.  449.  x.  74S. 
Lateral,  x.  705. 
Laugh,  ii.  204.  x.  626.  xi.  fisS. 
Laughs,  ii.  731. 
Laugh*st,v.  737. 
Lnufibter,  vi.  60S.  viii.  78.  x. 

488.  xii.  59. 
Lavinia,  ix.  17* 
Laurel,  iv»  694. 
Law,    il.  200.  iv.  637,  750.  v. 

798,  822.  vi.  41 ,  42.  ix.  654, 

775.  X.  88,  805.  xi.  49.  xii.  89, 

287>  289r  290,  ^7,  300, 306, 

309,  897,  402,  404y  416, 488. 
Without  Law,  V.  798. 
Laws,  ii.  18,  241.  v.  679,  ^SO, 
>  693,  8I9,  844,   883.  x.  228^ 

xii.  226,  230,  244,  282,  283, 

304.  521, 522. 
Lawful,  V.  570.  viii.  dl4. 
Lawless,  xii.  173. 
Lawns,  iv.  252. 
Lax,  vii.  162. 
Lay,  i.  52,  I96.  209,  301,312. 

ii.  168.  iii.  628.  fv.  28.  vi.  239, 

390.  viii.  463.  ix.  4J8.X.89. 

777,   851.  xi.  380,r  506.  xii 

608. 
Lay  by,  iii.  339. 
Lay  siege,  xi.  656. 
Lav  in  wait,  ix.  1173. 
Lays,  vii.  436. 
Lays  forth^  iv.  £59.   - 
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lisaiir^hoUse/xL  479>  > 

Lead;  iil.  2^5.  iv.  100>  AM.  ▼. 

375, 684.  viii.  86.  ix.  631, 6g6. 

X.  261,  468,  88a  xL  d64«  46K 

xii.  17,  809* 
Lead.forfh,  iri*  46,  47. 
Lescl  on,  xti.  614. 
Leader,  i.  372*  il  19*  «v.  933, 

949-  vi.  282.451,621. 
LfCaden,  L  857.  vi.  67- 
Leodcsi,  xi.  872. 
Leading,  ii.  991.  ix.  631.  x.  267. 
Leads,  ii.  433,5ftS,  976.  iii.  696. 

viii.  613.  ix.  215.  x.  266. 
Leaf,  i¥,  695.  v.  717.  vU.  317. 
Leag^ue,  i.  87.  ii-  819.  iv.  839> 

375* 
League,  H.  9^9-  iv.  l64.  x.  274, 

438. 
Leagoes,  iii.  488. 
Leagu  d,  x.  868. 
Leao*d,  iv.  494. 
Learning,  v.  12. 
Leap  d,  iii.  470, 472. 
Leaps,  iv.  187* 
Learn,  i.  69^  ii.  354,  686.  iv* 

400.  V.  894.  vi.  147, 717.  tiU. 

68, 190.  ix.  275.  xi.  86a  xii. 

561. 
Leam*d,  ii.  816.  iv.  533.  v.  366. 

vi.  867.  xii.  440,  575. 
Leave,  ii.  250.  iv..484.  viii.  377« 

xii.  848. 
Without  Leave,  ii.  685,  vuL  287* 

ix.  725.  X.  760. 
Leave,  (verb,)  L  224/236.  iti. 

288,  247.  iv.  529, 789.  v.  118, 

669-  ▼iii-  168.  ix.  265.  x.  819, 

820,  1070.  xi.  269»  804.  xiL 

no,    186,    389,    489»    455, 

586. 
Leaves,  i.  302.  iv.  266.  v.  6, 219, 

480.  ix.  519,  615,  1095, 1110. 
Leaves,  (verb,)  iv.  747*  ix.  621, 

1074.  X.  434.  xii.    129,  153, 

168. 
Leaving,  x.  711. 
Lebanon,  L  447. 
Led,  i.  129,  401,  455,  678.  iit. 

698.  iv.  268j  476,  605,  797.  v. 


215,  856.  vi.  26^  239;  vii.  57^. 

viii.  269,   802.  485,  511.  vn. 

478,  644,  1089*  X.  188,  824, 

xii.  689. 
Led  on,:  vii.  6l. 
Lee,  i.  207. 
Leer,,  iv,  503, 

Left,  IL  648.    See  Hand,  Side. 
Left,  i.  146,  218,  438.  ii..86l# 

lOOa  iii.  207.  iv.  80,  81,  428, 
.   595.  v..  285,  286,  526, 730.  vi. 

104,309,  443,  689,  85K  vii. 

125.  viii.  2,  77,  460,  478,  584; 

ix.  142,  888,  845,  351,  652; 

1051,  1057,  1185.  X.  46,  421, 
.   437,  452,  584.  xi.  221,  804, 

753.  xii.' 61,  71,  948,  481, 

506,  518,  523. 
Legal,  xii.. 410. 

Legion,  vi.  280,  282.  viii.  282. 
L^ioos,  i.  301,  682.   ii.   182, 

587i  1006.  iv.  942.  v.  669.  vt. 
.   64,  142,  206,   655.  vii.   184. 

iii.  427. 
Legs,  X.  512. 
Leisure,   ii.    1046.   x.   510.  xi. 

254b 
Lemnos,  i.  746. 
Lend,  ix.  260.  xiL  200. 
Length,  i.  209,  564.  H..274,  709, 

898,  1028.  vi.   78,   107*  vii. 

488.  ix.  79.  X.  802.  xi.  730, 
.    782. 

Lengthen'd  out,  x.  774. 
lient,  iv.  488. 
Leo,  X.  676. 
Leper,  i.  471. 
Lessen,  iii.  304.  vii,  614. 
Lethe,  ii.  583. 
Lethean,  ii.  604. 
Levant,,  x.  704. 
Leocotbea,  xi.  185. 
Level,  i.  726.  ii.  634.  iv.  252. 
Leveird,  ii.  712.  iv.  548.  vi.  591. 

vii.  876. 
Leviathan,  i.  201.  vii.  412. 
Levied,  ii.  905.  xi.  219. 
Levy,  ii.  501. 
Lewd,  i.  490.  iv.  193. 
Lewdly,  vi.  182.  t 
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Liable,  yI:^.  • 

Iriar,  rr.  949. 

Lil>bard,  vii.  497* 

Libecchio,  z.  706. 

Liberal,   iv.  415.  viii.   30%.  ix, 

997.  ^ 

Liberty,  ii.  256.  iv/  958.  ▼.  WS, 

823.  vt.  164,  480.  X.  Sa7>  S68. 

xii.  82,  8S,  too,  526. 
Libhi^  iii.  558. 

Libyan,  i.  S65,  iv.  «77.  xii.  6^5. 
Lice,  xii.  177. 
Licfaas,  il.  545. 

Lick  up,  X.  630. 

Lick'd,  ix.  596, 

Lie,  i.  266,  279*  n.  56o.  iii.  943. 

iv.  681.   ix.   76.   X.  276.  xii. 

190. 
Lies,  i.  867.  iii.  9«.  ▼•  843,  709. 

Lies,  (verb,)  ii.  588,  958,  974. 
•  iv.  569.  viit.  198,541.  ix.  849, 
6«0,  725.  X.  987.  xi.  177, 653. 
Life  for  Life,  iii.  "^36. 
Life-blood,  viii.  467* 
Life-giving,  iv.  199- 
Lifeless^  iii.  44S.  ix.   J154.  x. 

707. 
Lift,  iii.  486.  iv.  688.  vi.  999^ 
Lift  up,  ii.  398< 
Lifted  bigb,  vi.  I89. 
Lifted  up,  iv.  49. 
Light,  (adject.)  iii«489.  iv.  1012. 

vi.  642.  ix.  886. 
Light,  (verb,)  viii..5«0.  Ix.  178, 

305.  X.  73,  740,  984.  xl  5W, 

767,  858. 
Too  Light,  V.  495. 
Light-arm*d,  ii.  902.  vi.  529. 
Ligbt  down,  i.  349. 
Lighted,  iv.  570.  vi.  108.  x.  8l6. 

xi.  909. 
Ligbter,  ii.  906.  v.  480. 
Lightest,  X.  45. 
Lightly,  iv.  811.  V.  7. 
Lighten,  X.  690. 
Lightning,  i.  175.  ii.  66.  v.  784. 

vi.  642,  849.  x.  184,  1075.  xii. 

229- 
Ligbtd,  vii.  343,  846,  862. 


Ligbto,  (veA,)  L^M.  Ui.  487, 

742.  iv.  183,  768;  815.  t.  27& 

X.  883. 
Likrd,'xi.587. 
Likelier,  iv.  527- 
Likeliest,  ii.  525.  iiL  659*  ▼!•  6B8. 

ix.  894,  414. 
Likely,  iii.  460.  iv«  872«  ix.  985. 
Most  Likely,  ix;  365. 
Liken,  vi.  299- 

Likeness,  ii.  675.  iv«  818.  viiL 
.    45a  X.  837.  xi.  821,  522. 
Likening,  i.  486.  v.  472i. 
Likes,  iv.  78a  vf.  853,  717. 
Likest,  ii.  756.  \\l  572.  vi.  901. 
Liking,  xi.  587. 
Limb,  i.  426.  ii.  668.  iiL  638. 

viii.  625.  ix.  484.       * 
Limb,  (verb,)  vi.  352. 
Limb  by  Limb,  idK.  267- 
Limb'd,  vii.  456. 
Limbeck,  iii.  605. 
Limber,  vii.  476. 
Limbo,  iiL  49*^. 
Limbs,  iv.  772.  x.  1069« 
Limit,  vi.  14a  xii.  145. 
Limitary,  iv.  971. 
Lunited,  vi.  229« 
Limits,  iv.  384,  964.  v.  755. 
Line,  iv.  210, 282.  vii.  480.  vtii. 

102.  ix.  64. 
Lfoeamenti,  v.  278.  viL  477> 
LingVing,  ii.  56,  702.  zu:  688. 

Liilk,  ix.  914- 

Linked,  i.  328.  ii.  1005.  iv.  3Sg. 

ix.  133,  970.  X.  905.  XI.  139. 
Uaa,  iv.  843,  402.  vii.  464.  viii. 

893. 
Liana,  x.  703. 
Ltoaess,  viit.  393. 
Lip,  ii.  6l4.  viii.  56. 
Lips,  V.  150,  675.  viu.  218.  ix. 

1144. 
Liquid,  i.  229,  701.  iii.  519*  iv. 

455.  V.  25.   vi:  348.  vii.  68^ 

264,  362.  viii.  263.  xi.  570. 
Liquors,  v.  445. 
List,  ii.  656,  798.  iv.  803.  viii. 

75. 
Listed,  XI.  866. 
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Listen,  vi.  908.  .       ' 

Listens,  v.  627* 

Listening,  vii.  106,  563.  x.  MS. 

Lithe,  iv.  847- 

Live,  ii.  19^.  ^4^  316*  M0>  868* 
ill.  944,  993.  iv.  BS3.  ▼.  SI, 
474,  795.  vi.  344,  3M,  46l. 
viii.  159,  176.  188,  976,  981, 
S40,  341,. 6dd.  ix;  658,  688, 
899,  833,  908,  910,  gSS,  1085. 
X.  969>  919,  9^3,  1098.  xi.  88, 
95,  158,  I6l,  180,  585,  554, 
egg,  809,  879.  xii.  999,  351, 
411,609. 

Liv'd,  iv.  J  98.  vii.  904.  viii.  964, 
995.  ix.    1166.   xi.  764.  xii. 

117. 
Livelier,  xi.  949. 
Liveliest,  i.  974. 
Livdy,  iv.  363.  viii.  969>  311. 
Liver,  vi.  346. 
Liveries,  vii,  478.     • 
Livery,  iv.  599. 
Lives,  xi*  691.  xii.  17. 
Lives,  (verb,)  ii.  694.   iii.  477. 
iv.  868.  ix.  764,  989,  933.  xL 
337. 
Liv'st,  xi.  553. 
Livid,  i.  182. 

Living,  i.  433.  ii.  613,  855,  lOdO. 
iii.  397,  443.  iv.  987,  605. 
V.  197,  652.  Vi.  846.  vii.  ^8, 
S99,  413,  451,  465,  598,  534, 
566.  viii.  154,  870.  ix.  998, 
639.  X.  977>  788,  974.  xi.  l60. 
xii.  118,  697. 
Load,  iv.  979.  v.  59.  vi.  644- 
Loaded,  iv.   147*  vni.  307.  ix* 

677. 
Loathi  iv.  SS6.  ix.  946,   1039* 

xii:  685. 
More  Loath,  x.  109* 
Loath*d,  xii.  178. 
Loathsome,  iii.  947.  xi.  594. 
Local,  xii.  387. 
Locks,  lit.  361,  696.  iv*  301.  v. 

56.  X.  559.  106& 
Locusts,  i.  341.  xii.  185. 
Lodge,  iv.  79a  V.  377. 
Lodge,  (verb,)  iv.  790*  f  i.  7* 


L#dg*d,  vi.   581.  vii.  iOU  vKi. 

105.  ki.. 898.  •      -^ 
Loftiest,  i.  499.  iv.  188. 
Lofty,  iii.  734.  iv.  395.  xl.  640. 
Loinsi  i.  359.  V.  989.  Ix.  IO96; 

X.  083.  xt.  455.  xii.  380,  4^. 
Lonely,  ii.  998.  xt.  998. 
Long-sufferaAce,  iii.  198. 
Long-time,  vi.  945.  xti;  93,  S16. 
Long-wand^r*d,  xii.  313. 
Lotlging,  ii.  55.  iv.  511.  ixv  593, 

743.  x.  877. 
Longitude,  iii.  576.  iv.  539*  ▼• 

754.  vii.  373. 
Ldo1{,  ii.    106,  307,  418,  680. 

Iv.  98,  873.  vi.  469.  ix.  397, 

1139.  X.  996,  1094. 
Look,  (verb,)  iv.  458,  460^  462. 

V.  800.  ix.  687.  xi.  897. 
Look  doi^n,  ill.  957;  799. 
Look  up,  iv.  1010. 
Lodks,  i.  599,  680.  iv.  991,  464, 

570y  718.  V.  19,  199, 381.  viii. 

474,  616.  ix.  999,  939,  809, 

454,  534,  558.   x.   Ill,  360, 

608,919. 
Looks,  (verb,)  k  595. 
Looks  down,  iii.  549. 
Look'd,  ii.  9I8.  iv.  178.  v.  i>4. 

X.  419.  xi.  556,  688,  719,  840. 
Look*d  round,  vL  599. 
Look'd  up,  iv.  1013. 
Looking,  X.  993.  xl  381. 
Looking  back,  xii.  641. 
Looking  down,  xl.  887.  xii*  60. 
Looking  forth,  xii.  909. 
Looking  00,  ix.  319. 
Look'st,  iv.  38. 
Loop-holes,  ix.  1 1 10. 
Loose,  ii.  887.  iii.  369.  iv.  497. 
Let  Loose,  ii.  155. 
Loosely,  vif.  495. 
Loo8*ning,  vi.  643. 
Lop,  iv.  699.  ix.  910. 
Lopt,  vi.  575. 
Lopt  off,  i.  459. 
Loquacious,  x.  I6I. 
Lord,  ii.  936>  699-  !▼.  ^l6,  943. 

V.  905,  608,  799.  ^»-  ««,  887. 

vii.  905.  viii.    I06,  876.  ix. 
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154,  ^tBB,  873.  X.  iOl,  79^-  xl ' 

S57.  xii.  54,  70,  SOi,  544. 
Lord  God,  x.  l68. 
Lordly,  ii.  24S.  ill.  578. 
Loitfo,  i.  82, 194.  iv.  890.  t1.  451. 

▼iii.  SSg.  ix.  658.  x.  467-  xi. 

803.  xu.  98,  849. 
Lore,  ii.  815.  ix.  1128. 
Lo9e,  H.  146,  3%5,  488,  607.  v. 

21,  781.  vii.  158.  vlii.  882.  ix. 

944,  959.  xi.  459>  798.  xu. 
358. 

Loaes,  viiL  658. 

Losing,  iii.  206,  280. 

L(M8,  i.  4,  188,  265,  526,  631. 
ii.  21,  880,  440,  770-  iii.  808, 
678.  iv.  11,  849,  904.  vii.  74. 
▼iii.  480.  ix.  181,  9I8.  i^- 752,' 

1019- 
Lost,  i.  55,  105,  106,  186,  248,* 

270,  312,  316.  471,  591,  687. 
ii.  48i  11^  149,231,  561,  894, 
982.  iii.  160,  178,  228,  238, 
280.  iv.  109, 573,  854.  vi.  888. 
ix.,479,  642,  764,  9OO,  1022, 
1072,  1165.  X.  874,  574,  9«9» 

945,  1086.  xi.  59,  87,  288, 
847,  682,  798.  xii.  46,  84, 
101,  429,  621. 

For  Lost,  ii.  14. 

Not  Lost,  i.  525.  vi.  25.  xi.  594.' 

Lot,  i.  608.  ii.  223,  617-  iv/446, 
561,  1011.  ix.  690,  881,962. 
x.26l.xi.765. 

Lovd,  i.  314,  894,  582.  ii.  520, 
579,  921.  iii.  846,  348,  397, 
429.  V.  193.  vi.  S3,  59,  657, 
567.  vii.  271.  viii.  244.  x.  445, 
641,  699,  845.  xii.  56,  229- 

Full  Loud,  ii.  655. 

Louder,  x.  954. 

Loudest,  ii.  954.  xi.  8. 

Love-labour*d,  v.  41. 

Love-tale,  i.  452. 

Loveless,  iv.  766. 

Lovelier,  ix.  232,  505. 

Loveliest,  iv.  321.. viii.  558. 

Loveliness^  viii.  547. 

Lovjely,  iv.  152,  848.  vii.  502. 
viii.  471.  ix.  504,  X.  152. 


More  Lovely,  iv.  714.  v:  880. 

Lover,  iv.  7^. 

Lover's,  v,  450. 

Loving,  viii.  588.  x.  993. 

Lour*d,  ix.  1002. 

Lourijig,  ii.  490. 

Lours,  iv.  878. 

Lower,  iii.  540.  iv.  76,  91.  *. 

410.  vii.  18,  84.  viiL  199- ». 

288. 
Lowliest,  xi.  1. 
Lowliness,  viii.  42. 
Lowly,  i.  484.  iii.  849.  v.  144, 

20],  468.  viii.    173,  412.  x. 

987. 
Loyal,  iv.  765. 
Loyalty,  v.  90O. 
Lucent,  iii.  589. . 
Lucid,  i.  469.  xi.  240. 
Lucifer,  v:  76O.  vii.  131.x.  435. 
Locre,  xii.  511. 
Lull,  ii.  287. 
Lull'd,  iv.  771. 
Luminaries,  viL  185.  viii.  98. 
Luminary,  iii.  576. 
Luminous,  iii.  490.  viii.  140. 
Lure,  ix.  518. 
Lur'd,  ii.  664.  X.  276.  • 
Lurk,  iv.  587. 
Lurking,  ix;lir2. 
Lurks,  ix.  267. 
Lust,  i.  417,  496.  ii.  791-  i^* 

753.  ix.  1015.  xi.  795. 
Lustful,  i.  415.  xi.  619. 
Lustre,  i..  97»  688.  ii.  271.  i^ 

850.  X.  447.  xi.  825. 
Lute,  V.  151. 
Luxuriant,  iv.  260. 
Luxurious,  i.  498.  ix.  209.  ^i- 

788. 
Luxury,  i.  722.  xi.  716,  761. 
Luz,  iii.  513. 
Lyre,  iii.  17- 


M. 


Mace,  X.  294. 
Machination,  vi.  604. 
Mad,  iv.  129. 
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Madding,  vl.  filO. 

Made  answer,  v.  735. 

Made  fas«,  x.  319.  xi.  73?. 

Madeeay,  vii.  S18. 

Made  halt,  xl  210. 

Made  haste,  x.  29>  ,         ^ 

Made  head,  if.  99S. 

Made  way,  ix.  550. 

MUdnesB,  xi.  486. 

Mad'st,  i.  22.  it.  7«4.  x.  1S7. 

Meeonides,  iii.  35. 

Msotifl,  ix.  73. 

Magasiae,  it.  8 1 6. 

Magellan,  x.  687. 

Magic,  !••  727. 

Magnanimoas,  vii.  511. 

Magnetic,  ii).  583. 

Mflgnific,  V.  773.  X.  354. 

Magnificence,    i.    718-  ii*-  273. 

•  viii.  101. 
Maghilioent,  iii.  502.  vii.  568.  x. 

153. 
Magni^r^  viii  97. 
Magni&<l,  vii.  606. 
Magnitude,  ii.  1053.  vii.  S57. 
Ma^itudes,  viii.  1 7- 
Mahanaim,  xi.  214. 
Maia's,  v.  285. 
Maid,  V.  223. 
Majesty,  ii.  266,  iv.  290,  607. 

vt.  101.  vii.  195.  viii.  509.  xl 

232. 
Majestic,  ii.  305.  viii.  42. 
Mail,  V.  284.  vi.  368. 
Maim*d,  i.  459* 
Main,  vi.  698.  X,  257. 
Main,  (adject.)  ii.  121.  iii.  HS.  iv. 

^S,  vi.  216,  243,  471,  e54. 

vii.  279' xii.  431. 
Mainly,  xi.  519. 
Maintain'd,  vi.  SO. 
Make,  i.  255.  ii.  113.  v.  70,  829. 
.  vii.  519.   viii.    484.  ix.  127* 
.  778»  866.  X.  611,  793,  1028. 

xi.  680. 
Make  appear,  X.-29' 
Make  known,  ix.  817« 
Make  short,  X.  1000. 
Make  sure,  x.  402. 
Maker,  i.  486.  ii.  915.  iiL  113, 


676.  iv.  292,  725,  748.- V.  148, 

184,  551,  858.  vii.  116.  viii. 

278,  380,  485.  Ix.  177.  336, 

538.  X.  43,  743.  xi.  611. 
Maker*6,  Iv.  380.  viii.  101.  xi. 

514,  515. 
Makes,  iii.  290.  vi.  7>  456,  697. 

xi.  651,  892.  xii.  167. 
Making,  iii.  1 13.  v.  856.  ix.  138. 
Malabar,  ix.  1 103. 
Maladies,  xi.  480. 
Male,  1.  422.  vii.  529.  viii.  150. 
Males,  xii.  168. 
Malice,  i.  217.  ii.  382).  iii.  .158, 

400.  iv.  49»  123.  V.  666.  vi. 

270,  502.  ix.  55,  306,  461. 
MaUcioos,  ix.  253. 
Malign,  iii.  553.  iv.  503*  vi*  313. 

vii.  I89. 
Malignant,  x<  662.  xii.  538. 
Mammon,  i.  678,  679.  h.  226, 

291. 
Manacled,  i.  426. 
ManagM,  viii.  573. 
Mane,  vii.  466, 497' 
Mangled,  vi.  368. 
Manhood,   iii.  314.  x.  148.   xi. 

.   246.  xii.  339. 

Manifest,  vi.  707.  >Tii.  615.  viii. 

..  423.  X.  66. 

Man-like,  viii.  471. 

Manly,  iv.  302;  490. 

Manna,  iL  1  IS. 

Mansion,  i.  268.  ii.  462.  iii.  699. 

vi.  738.  viii.  296. 
Man-slaughter,  xi.  693. 
Mantle,  iii.  10.  iv.  6(^. 
Mantling,  Iv.  256.  v.  2^79*  viii  439. 
Manaring,  iv.  628.  xi.  28. 
Marasmtis,  xi.  487*  * 
Marble,  ill.  564. 

March,  i.  413^  ii.  574,  615.  v.     , 
.  688.  vi.  72^  X.  474y 
March*d,  vi.  77. 

Marching,  i.  466.  If.  866.  xii.  40. 
Mi^riner,  iv.  558. 
Marish,  xii.  630. 
Maritime,  xi.  398. 
Mark,  iv.  400,^  962.  v.  21..  ix. 

92,  528.  xii.  50. 
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Market  ir.  129,  iOI,  $08. 
Mvlq>  i.  296. 
Marocco,  i.  584.  xi.  404, 
Marr'd,  iv.  116.  ix.  1S6. 
MariYn^e,  v,  13^3.  ytii.  4$7.  ai 

591. 
Minrriiig^ablei  v.  ^IJ. 
Marriages,  xi.  684. 
M«rryif)g>  xi.  7l6» 
Mnrshaird,  ix.  37* 
Martial,  i.  540* 
Mait)rrdoaa«'ix.  S2. 
Marvelling,  ix.  551. 
Mary,  v.  387*  x.  188. 
Mascotine,  x.  890. 
Mask^  hr.  768. 

Mass,  iii.  708.  vii*  237.  xiL  548; 
Mmsaor^  xi..679- 
Massy,  1.  285,  703.  Vu  8/8.  ▼. 

634*  vi.  195.  xl.  565. 
Maat,.  i.  293. 
Master-work,  vii.  505. 
MastVin^,  ix.  125. 
Mast'ry,  11.  899*  ix.  29* 
Match,  vi.  631. 
Match'd,  ii.  720.  xi.  6^5. 
Matcbiag,  V.  l|3. 
Matchless,  i.  623,  ii.  487-  !▼.  41. 

vi.  341,  4^7.  X  404. 
Mate,  i.  192,  238.  iw.  §28.  vii. 

403.  viii.  5W,594f.  x.  699. 
Materia],  iii.  709- ' 
Materials,  ii.  916.  vi.  478. 
Mat^^i,  vi.  6P8. 
Matin,  v.  7.  ^JL  |i1B6.  vit  450. 
Matrimonial,  in^  319. 
Matron,  u  SOfi^  xi.  1L36* 
Mialroi^lilii  Hv«  501* 
Matter,  i.  25a  ni^  413,  j6l3.  v. 

472,   563,  7»B.  vii.  233.   jx. 

669,  951,  1177*  X.  807,  1071. 
Mat^w,  .titia67. 
Mature,  v.  B6%  Ax.  803.  %^^2. 

xi.  537. 
Matnrt,  (verb,)  L  660.  x.  61^. 
Maturest,  ii.  115. 
Maogre,  iii.  255..iBC<56. 
Maw,  fi.  847.  X.  601,  99^1. 
May-tflovr^'ra^  iv.  501f. 
Maxe,  ix.  499. 


I  • 


Mazes,  ii.  56l.'V.  62!i.  x.  88O1 
Mazy.  tv.  239  ix.  I6I. 
Meadow-groiind,  xi.  6iS, 
Meadows,  vii/ 460. 
Meagre,  x.  264.     .     . 
Mean,  ii.  981.  iv.  02.  vi.  4il. 

viii.  473.  ix.  39.  xi.  9'Xii.35). 
Mean,  (verb,).ii.  684.  iii.  27t  n. 

632.  V.  723.  vL  120,  290.  viii. 

527.  ix.  553,  860,  1151x1 

879. 
Meaner,  vi*  367. 
Meanest,  iv.  204.  xi.  231. 
Meaning,  vii.  5.  ix;  1019* 
Means,  i.  l65.  iii.  228.  x.  1062. 

xii.  234»  ^79r    . 
Meant,  iii.  510.  t.  613.  vi.  85i. 

ix.  690.  X.  54$,  1033,  1050. 

xii.  149. 
Measure,  i.  513.  v.  517,  GSQ,  ri. 
.    265.  vii.  128^  640.  ix.  846. 
Measure,  (verb,)  vii.  603.. 
Without  Measure,  iii.  142. 
Measur'd,  iv.  77O.  xu  730w  m 

5.54. 
Measures,  i.  50.  v.  581. 
Measuring,  vL  893. 
Meaths,  v.  345. 
Meats,  V.  451.  xi.  473. 
Media,  iv.  171. 
Medii^on,  Iii.  226. 
Mediator,  x.  60.  xii.  240. 
Meditatirf,  ix.  i55. 
Meditation,  xii.  605. 
Medusa,  ii.  611. 
Meek,  iii.  266.  iv.  494.  v.  359. 
.  <viii,  217.  X.   1092.  IW*-  «- 
.  162,  437,4i51.iai.569,597. 
Meet,  iii.  234,675.  vin.  448.ix. 

711,  1028.  xi.  604. .; 
Meet,  (verb,)  ji.64,  72%955.iv. 

«0,  91«.  4r.  350,  vi.  a3>4»i 

882.  viii.  ^,  189#  609*  1^-^ 

847,  1176.  X.  103,  349,  ^1 

775,  905.  xi.  237,  240. 
Meeting,  v.  7ff8.  x.  B50, 919. 
Meets,  ii.  931^  iv^  154^2540,7^ 

ix.271. 
Meet'st,  v.  175. 
Megaera«  x.  560. 
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Mdlaodioly,  xi.  .465,  544. 

MelibcEBn,  xi.  242. 

Mellifluoua,  v.  469. 

Melind^  xi.  599* 

Melodious,  ill.  371.  t.  1Q6,  656. 

xi.  559* 
Melody,  Tiii.  52a.  . 
Melt^  iv.  889. 
Melted,  xL  566. 
Member,  ii.  668. 
Membrane,  tin.  625. 
Jdemnooian,  x.  808. 
MempriaU  i.  862.  vl  $55. 
Memorials,  v.  593. 
Memoiy,  it.  M.  vi.  879.  vii.  66, 

6S7.   viii.  6fia  xl   154,  825. 

xii.  46. 
Memphian,  i.  307,  694. 
Menac'd^  i|l  977»     . 
Meojb^X  659*  ^ 
Mental,  xi.  418. 
Mention,  viii.  ^00. 
MenHpii,  (yeii>,)  ii.  820. 
Meiitian'd,.x.  1041. 
Merchfinta,  It.  6ai9. 
Merciful,  xii.  565. 
Mercy,  i.  218.  iil.  182, 181,  202, 

401,  407.  X.  59,  78, 1096.  »i. 

346. 
Mercy-seat,  xi.  2.  xii.  .258. 
Mere,  iv.  316.  ix.  418. 
Merely,  v.  774.  Tiit  22. 
Meridian,  iv.  30>  581.  v.  869. 
Merit,  L  98..  ii.  5,  2L.  tii.  29O, 

S09.  V.  80.  vL  48.  vii.  157-  «. 

2:59.  xj,  36.     . 
Merit,  (verb,)  i.  575. 
Merited,  w.  418.  vi.  158.  x.  888. 

MeiiU,  iii.319»xfi.4Q9. 
Merits,  (verb,)  Hi.  691-  vi.  882. 

ix.  995.  xi.  699. 
Messag^e,  iv.  828.  v.  289>  290.  xi. 

299.  xii.  174. 
Messenger,  viiL  646.  xi*  856. 
Messengers,  iii.  229<  vii*  572. 
Messiah,  v.  664,  6M,  765,  3U. 

vi.  43,  68;.  718,  775,  796,  881. 

xiL244,859^ 
Mel,  i.  574.  ii.  742i  iii.  613,  iv. 


2SI,322,496»8d3.vi.  18, 128, 

131,  156,  247t  ^3,  582,  688. 

jx.  325,  449, 849*  X.  9S5,  8121, 
.     849*  39a  xi.  218,  722. 
M0UI,  L  540.  Hi.  592, 595.  T.  442. 

xi.  678.  . 
Metallic,  i.  673. 
Meteor,  i.  537. 
Meteorous,  xii.  629. 
Methinks,  v.  1 14.  x.  243,  1029.. 
Metbought,  iv.  478.  v.  35,  50, 

85, 91'  viii.  295,  Sl^,  462.  xi. 

151. 
Metropolis,  iii.  549.  t..439. 
Mexico,  xi.  407- 
Michael,  ii  294.  vi.  44, 202,  Z50, 

321, 41 1, 686. 777-  xi.  99, 295, 

334,  41%  458,  466,  515,  580, 

552,  6M,  683,  787.  xu.  79, 

285,  386,  466. 
Mid,  ii.  718.  iii.  729.  iv.  940.  vii. 

442L 
Mid -air,  vL  536. 
Mid-course,  xi.  2M. 
Mki-day,  viii.  112. 
Mid-*heftv*n,  vi.  889*  ix«  468.  xii. 
.    268. 

Mid-hours^  v.  ^76. 
Iftidnigfat,  i.  782.  iv.  6S2,  768.  v. 
•  667.  ix.  58, 159.  xii.  189- 
Midnigbt-march,  v.  778. 
.Midnigbt-scAreh,  ix.  181. 
Mid-noon,  v.  311. 
Midrsea,  vii.  40a. 
Mid*8ky,  vi.  314. 
Mid-voly,  vi.  854. 
Mid-way,  vL  91*  xl.  631. 
.Middk,i.  14,  51^.ii.658.  Hi.  16, 

461.  iv.  195.  V.  £80,  839.  «. 

605,  1097.  xi.  665* 
Midriff,  xi.  445. 
Midst,  i.  2S4.  y.  508.  iii.  35B.  <n 

165,251.  vLSB,  99,  417.  ix. 

184.  X.  441,  528.  xi.  482. 
MigbC,  i.  1 10,:  506;,  648.  ii.  192. 

iii.   170,  .898.  IV.  846^  88fc 

v.. 720.  vi.  16«;329,  828,355, 

377,  680,  7105,  737.  vii.  165, 

223,  615.  X.  404.  xi.  68&  ^Bflft 
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Mightier,  i.  140,  ^l^-  vi.  SSL 
Mightteit.  i.  99.  iL  S07.  vL  11S» 

200,  386,  459,  7 1 0.  xi .  387. 
Mighty,  i.  20,   136,  22^,  533, 
.     566,  665.  ii.  456,  508,  719« 

991.  V.  735,  748^  836.  vL  62, 

638,  841,  890.  vii.  355,  608. 

viii  81.  X.  455,  650.  xi.  642. 

xii.  33,  124. 
MUd,  ii.  220,  397»  540.  iv.  479, 
.    647,  654.  V.  16,  371.  ri.  28. 
,  vil.  110.  ix.  226.  x.  67,  9^', 

847,  1046.  xi.  151,  234,  286. 
Milder,  ii.  816.  yi.  98. 
Mildly,  viii.  317. 
3f  ildneas,  vi.  735.  ix.  534. 
Miles,  ii.  938. 
Militant,  vi.  61.x.  442. 
Military,  ir.  955.  vi.  45.  xi.  241. 
Milk,  ix.  582. 
Milky,  V.  306.  vii.  579. 
Millions,  i.  609,  664.  ii.  55, 997- 

iv.  677.  vi.  48,  22a 
Mimic,  V.  110. 

Mind,  i.  97,  139,  253,  254.  626. 
.    ii.  34,  189.  ill.  52,  705.  iv.  55, 

618.  V.  34,  117,  452,  902.  vii. 

128.  viii.  188,  525,  541,  557, 

604.  ix.  213,  238,  603,  779, 

1120,  1125.  x:  8,  825,  1011, 

1015.  xi.  144,  687.  xii.  444. 
Mind,  (verb,)  ii.  212.  iv.  612.  vi. 

477.  ix.  35S. 
Minded,  iv.  583.  viii.444. ix.  519. 

XI.  156. 
Mindless,  ix.  431. 
Minds,  i.  559.  4i.  52K  iv.  1 18, 

522.  V.  680,  786.  vi.  444,  6l3. 

ix.  1053.  xii.  15. 
Mine,  v.  443.  xi.  656. 
Mineral,  i.  235.  vi.  51 7* 
Mingle,  ii:  384.  vL  277. 
•Mingled,,  vL  513. 
Minims,  vii.  462. . 
Minister,  v.  460.  xi.  73.  xii.  308. 
Jltni8teries,vii..l49. 
Jlinisters,  i.  170.  ix.  156.  xi.  676* 
Mibistrant,  x.  87* 
Mi  nUt'rcd,  v.  444. 


Ministering,  Iv.  664;  vi.  Iff, 

182. 
Ministry,  xii.  505. 
Minstrelsy,  vi.  l£8. 
Minutes,  ix.  91. 
Miracle,  ix.  5(52. 
Miracles,  xii.  501. 
Mire,  iv.  1010. 
Mires,  ix.  841. 

Mirror,  iv.  263.  vii.  377- 
Mirth,  i.  786.  Iv.  346.  ix.JOOg. 
Mischief,  ii.  141.  vi.  488,  50S. 

636..iat.  472,  633.  x.  I67,  m 

xi.  450. 
.Mischievous,  ti.  1054. 
.Miscreated,  ii.  683. 
Misdeem,  ix.  301. 
Mis<Ieeds,  x.  1080. 
Miserable,  i.  1 57.  ii.  98, 752.  ir. 

73,  126.  ix.  1139.1.780,859. 

981.  xi.  500. 
More  Miserable,  x.  930. 
Misery,  L  90,  142.  ii.  459, 5&. 

iv.  92.  vi.  268,  462, 904.  ix.  il 

X.  726,  810,  928,  9^,  997. 

1021.  xi.  476. 
Miseries,  x.  715. 
Misfortunes,  x.  900. 
Misgave,  ix.  846. 
Mishap,  X.  239- 
Misinform,  ix.  355. 
Misjoining,  v.  111. 
Misleads,  ix.  640. 
Misrule,  vii  271.  V.  628. 
Miss,  ill.  735.  X.  104.  %6SL 
Miss*d,  vi.  499.  ix.  857-  xi.  15. 
Missive,  vi.  519. 
MUt,  iiL  53.  v.  435.  vii.  3S9.  is. 

75,  158,  18ax.694.xu.fi». 

Mistake,  x.  900. 

Misthought,  ix;  289- 
Mistress,  ix.  532. 

Mistrust,  ix.  357,  1124w 
Mistrustful,  ii.  126. 
Mists,  V.  185. 
Misty,  i.  595. 

MHigate,  i.  556.  x.  76.  xl  41. 
Mix,  V.  182,  334.  vii.  58,  21^- 
vliL6l6,  627,  629'Xi.5!2i^ 
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MixU  i-  S8,  579.  H.  69,  919* 

iik  456, 610.  iv.  149,  768.  vi. 

81.  Tui.  236, 60S.  iz.  l65, 577* 

X.  24.  xi.  24>  662, 686.  xii.  181» 

18^.  . 
Mixing,  X.  228. 
Mixture,  xL  51. 
Moab'8,  i.  406. 
Moaptng)  xi.  485. 
Mock,  iv.  628. 
Mock'd^  t.  774.  xii.  59^ 
Mode,  i.  474. 
ModeU  iii.  509-  viii.  79* 
Moderate,  xii*  351  • 
Moderation,  xi.  363. 
Modern,  xi.  386.  . 
Modest,  iv.  310. 
Mogul,  xi.  391* 
Moist,  ii.  898.  iii.  652.  v.  323, 

422.  yii.  408.  x.  1066.  xi.  741. 
Moisture,  vii.  282.  viii.  236. 
Mold,  i.  706.  IL  139,  3^^-  ^^' 

709.  iv.  226,  360.  v.  321.  vi. 

473,  676.  vii,  356,  470.  ix. 

485. 
Mold,  (verb,)  x.  744. 
Molds,  xi.  571. 
Mole,  X.  30a 
Mole8t»  viii*  186. 
Moloch,  i.  $99,  417-  ii.  49.  vl. 

357. 
Moment,  iL  448,  907-  vi.  939, 

509.  vii.  154.  X.  45. 
In  a  Moment,  i.  544.  ii.  609*  W. 

51. 
Monarch,  i.  63S.  ii.  467.  iv.  900« 

V.  832.  X.  375. 
Monarchal,  iL  428. 
Monarchies,  ii.  307. 
Monarchs,  i.  599* 
Monarchy,  i.  42.  v.  79^*  ^  379* 
Monbaxa,  xi.  399* 
Monster,  ii.  675.  x.  596,  9S6. 
Monsters,  ii.  795.  x.  523. 
Monstrous,  i.  197>  479-  it.  625. 

iii.  456.  Vi.  862.  x.  514.  xi.  474. 
Montalbane,  i.  583. 
Monteznme,  xi.  407« 
Monthly,  iii.  728. 
Months,  iii.  581.  viii.  69* 

VOL.  II. 


Monument  x.  258.  xi.  396. 

Monuments,  i.  693* 

Mood,  i.  550.  vi.  620.  ix.  920i 

Moon,  i.  287i  440,  596,  784.  u. 
665,  1053.  iii.  459,  726.  iv. 
606, 648,  655,  79a  V.  42, 175, 
263,  418,  421.  vii.  104,  356, 
375.  viiL  149.  x.  656.  xii.  266. 

Moon-struck,  xi.  486. 

Mooned,  iv.  O78. 

Moon's,  iv.  723. 

Moons,  viii.  149. 

Moors,  i.  207. 

Moory,  ii.  944. 

Morale  xu.  298. 

Moreh,  xii.  137* 

Mom,  i.  208,  749.  iii.  49.  tv.  64U 
650,  7734  V.  1,  30,  168,  202, 
310,  428,  628,  7l6.  vi.  9, 524, 
748.  vii.  29, 952, 260, 338, 386, 
448,  550.  viii.  51 1 .  ix.  I9I,  447, 
848,  1136.  xi.  17s,  184.  xii. 
422. 

Morning,  iv.  244,  623.  v.  20, 
124,  145,  746i  vii.  108,975, 
360.  ix.  194, 800. 

Morning-hour,  viii*  111. 

Morning-light,  xL  204. 

Morning-star,  v.  7O8. 

Morning-watch,  xii.  907. 

Morning^s,  v.  911. 

Morrow,  iv.  588,  693,  669. 

Morrow's,  v.  33. 

Morsel,  ii.  808. 

Morsels,  x.  605. 

Mortal,  i.  9,  51>  559,  ^88,  69s, 
766.  Ii.  653,  729i  813.  iii.  55, 
179i  214,  215,  253,  268.  iv.  8. 
vi.  348,  434.  vii.  24.  viii.  331. 
ix.  1003.  X.  48,  273,  796.  XI. 
54, 973,  366.  xii.  9, 236,  248, 
384. 

Mortality,  x.  776. 

Mortals,  IL  1032. 

Mosaic,  iv.  700. 

Moscow,  xi.  3954 

Moses,  xii.  170,  198,  911,  937, 

941,307. 
Mossy,  V.  399.  ix.  589- 
Mother,  i.  36,  687.  ii.  792i  849. 
Kk 
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iv.  475i  491^*  r.  SSS,  399.  vii. 

281.  viii.  49S.  ix.  644,  680.  X. 

002.  xt.  159, 160.  xii.  568, 979, 

fl!S4« 
MotheMrM,  ix.  llOO. 
MtHher*0,  x.  778.  xi.  596. 
Motion,  ii.  75,  151,  760.  ▼.  581. 

ri.  192,  902, 592.  vil.  177.  ^iii. 

95,  115,   229,  259.   ix.  674. 

xii.  S9^. 
Motion  d,  ix.  229- 
Motions,  ii.  191-  Hi-  582.  v.  625. 

vli  500.  viii.  190.  x.  658.  xi. 

91. 
Move,  i.  549.  ii.  B97.  iii.  37, 579. 

719.  V.  177,  554.  701.  vi.  68, 

556, 790.  viii.  99, 70,  77*  180, 

276, 281 ,  585.  ix.  1016.  x.  297, 

652.  xt.  91. 
Mov*d,  t.  29,  561.  ii.  876,  1022. 

iv»  902.  vi.  69,  902,  4<»5.  vii. 

91.  viii.  116,  192,  264,  299. 

ix.  667>  1148.  xi.  459,  560, 

890. 
Moves,  vii.  594.  Xi  359* 
Moving,  i.  284.  ii.  675.  iv.  409. 

V.  910.  y'u  599.  vii.  87,  207, 

415.  ix.  677. 
Mound,  iv.  194% 
Mount,  i.  15,  rSl.  ii.  599.  iii. 

530.  iv.  126,  28) ,  569.  v.  982, 

59a,  649,  719,  757,  758,  764. 

vi.  5,  88,  749.  vH.  584^  600. 

xi.2l6, 920, 402, 829^  xii.  142, 

144,  227. 
Mountain,  i  449, 6l9.  iv.226.  v. 

766.  vi.  197,  575.  viii.  90S,  x. 

1065,  xi.  567>  798,  851. 
Mountain  tops,  ii.  488. 
Mottntains,  i.  291.  vi.  649, 652, 

697,  842.  vii.  201,  214,  985. 

X.  291. 
Mounted,  iv.  1014.  v.  900.  vi. 

572.  X.  589. 
Moam*d,  i.  458. 
Mournful,  i.  244. 
Mourns,  xi.  76o. 
Moutb,  ii.  888.  v.  83.  ix.  187, 

514^>JB88,  696.  xi.  569.  xii. 

42.^ 


Mouths,  ii.  517,  655,  967.  vr- 

519.  vi.  576.  X.  547.  xiL  156. 
Mows  down,  x.  606. 
Mozambie,  iv.  I6I. 
Mucli-humbled,  xi.  181. 
Mulciber,  i.  740. 
Multiform,  v.  189. 
Multiplies,  v.  918. 
Multiply,  vii.  996,  531,  GMl  l 

198,  730, 792.  n.  677.  xii.  17. 
Multiplied,  viL  998.  viii.  484. 
Multitude,  i.  951,  702,  73a  ii 

929, 896.  iii.  200, 945.  vi.810, 

847.  vii.  19&  X.  554, 641  n. 

952. 
Multitudes,  iv.474.  v.  714L  vi.  SI. 

X.  26. 
Mural,  vi.  879« 
Murky,  t.  280. 
Murm*ring,  iv.  260,  455, 1015. 

viii.  969. 
Murmur,  11.  284.  v.  879.  vii.  ft. 
Murmurs,  v.  196. 
Murren,  xii.  179. 
Muse,  i.  6, 976.  iii.  I9.  vii.  97)  ^• 
Mns'd,  ix.  744 
Muses,  iii.  27.  vii.  6. 
Music,  i.  787.  v.  548.  xi.  598. 
Must,  v.  945. 
MustVing,  ii  268.  xi  645. 
Mutable,  V.  287. 
Mute,  i.  618.  ii.  420.  iii.  <iT. 

vii.  25.  viii.  228.  ix.  557,  ^ 

672,748,  1064.  x.  18.  xlSI) 

194. 
Mutiny,  ii.  926. 
Mu<t'ring,  ix.  1002. 
Mutual,  i.  87.  iv,  976, 7«7, 7* 

vi.  506.  vU.  429.  iriii.  58,  S85. 

ix.  1043,  1187. 
Myriads,  i  87,  692.  v.  ft4.  H 

24.  vii.  201. 
Myrrh,  v.  29,  299*  ii-  68»  li- 

969. 
Myrtle,  iv.  269, 694.  ix.  219- 
Myrtle-band,  ix.  481. 
Myrtles,  ix.  627. 
Mysteries,  xii.  509- 
Mysterious,   iv.  912,  74S,  7^ 

viii.  999.  X.  179. 
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Mysteriously,  iii.  516. 
Mystic,  y.  178.  ix.  448. 
Bfysticd,  ▼.  680. 

N. 

Nailed,  xii.  413. 

Nails,  xii.  415* 

Naked,  iv.  290,  SI9,  496,  71S, 

772.  T.   388,  444.  \x.   1057, 

1074, 1115,  Ill7>1189.x.ll7> 

218. 
Nakedness,  x.  1^17>  881. 
Name,  i.  418^  468,  738.  ii.  788, 

964.  iii.  418.  iv.  86,  9^0.  9^1* 

V.  658,  707,  7r«.  vi.  174.  vii. 

1,  5,  536.  viii.  114,  357>  496. 

ix.  40,  148.  X.  386,  649,  867. 

xi.  171.  xii.  86,  45,  511,  577, 

584. 
Name,  (verb,)  i.  197-  ▼iii.  «78. 

ix.  44.  xii.  886. 
Nam'd,  i.  80, 574.  ii.  579*  v.  889. 

vi.  294.  vii.  858,  874.  viii.  SS^, 

439.  xf.  896.  xii.  68. 
}>lamele8s,  vi.  880. 
Names,  i  36l,  965, 874, 876, 481 . 

vi.  76,  878.  vii.  498.  viii.  844. 

xi.  877.  xii.  140,  458,  515. 
Naming,  viii.  8S9.  ix.  751. 
Naptha,  i.  7^9. 
Narci,  V.  898. 
Narrow,  i.  779-  ii-  919-  »▼.  «07, 

384,  588.  vi.  104,  588.  ix.  8$, 

Sd8.  xi.  841. 
Narrower,  vii.  81. 
Nathless,  i.  899. 
Nation,  xii.  Ill,  118,  184,  l64, 

414,  508. 
National,  xii  317* 
Nations^  i.  388,  59B.  iv.688.  xi. 

^92,  792.  xii-  97.  186,  147, 

«77,  889,  440,  44&,  450,  499- 
Native.  I.  458,  684.  ii.  76,  1050. 

HL  605.  tv.  158,  889.  v.  S6l, 

863.  vi.  886,  436.  vii.  16,  845. 

ix.  93,  873, 1056.  x.  467, 1085. 

xi.  870,  898,  468.  xii.  54, 189. 
Natives,  v,  790. 
Nativity,  vi.  488. 


Natural,  x.  740,  765.  xii.  888, 
645. 

Nature,  ii.  818,  684,  895,  911^ 
1087.  iiL  186,  888,  304.  iv. 
848, 638, 667.  V.  84, 109,  894, 
318,  860,  458,  509.  587,  884. 
vS.  176, 867, 448, 511.  vii.  103, 
488.  viii.  86,  153,  S58,  469, 
506, 534, 541 ,  561.  ix.  87»  684, 
788,  914,  954,  1001.  x^  169, 
885,  898.  xi.  49,  188,  194> 
597,  608,  604.  xii.  89. 

Nature's,  iii.  49,  455.  iv.  907, 
314.  V. 45,  181.  vi. 811.x.  805. 

xi.  583.  xii.  578. 
Natures,  v.  808.  viL  493. 
Nay,  iv.  71.  iz.  1159- 
Near,  ii.  6O9.  iv.  485,  787.  x. 

347,  568. 
More  Near,  v.  830. 
So  Near,  vii.  55.  ix.  880,881.  x. 

389. 
Nearer,  i.  785.  ii.  894,  1008.  iv. 

133,  399-  V.  858^  476.  vi.  81. 

vii.  68.  ix.  484,  578. 
Nearest,  i.  195.  ii.  958.  iii.  649. 

iv.  484.  V.  688. 
Nearly,  v.  781. 

N^lKH  i.  407. 
Necessitate,  x.  44. 
Necessitated,  v.  530. 
Necessity,'iii.  110.  iv.  898.  v.  588. 

vii.  178.x.  181,  765. 
Neck,  vlL  438.  ix.  501, 585. 
Neeka,  ill  895.  v.  787.  x.  1046. 
Nectar,  iv.  84a  v.  488,  688.  ix. 

88S. 
Nectarian,  iv.  338. 
NecUrottS,  v.  306.  vi.  888. 
Need,  v.  689.  viii.  419.  ix.  860, 

311,  781. 
Need,  (verb,)  ii.  53,  841,  418. 

iii.  840.  iv.  419,  617.  vi.  685. 

viii  628.  ix.  836,  846:  x.  80, 

409, 1088. 
Needed,  v.  151,  814,  884.  vii. 

378 
Needless,  vU.  494.  ix.  1140. 
Needs,  iv.  285.  v.  302,  414.  vii. 

186.  viii.  135.  ix.  815.  xi.  251. 
Kk8 
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Need*8t,  Yiii.  564. 
Neglect,  iiL  190.  xii.  4M. 
Neglected  iii.  738. 
Negttft,  xi.  897* 
Neighbourhood,  i.  400. 
Ncighb'ring,iL  B95.  iii.  459, 7S6. 

iy.  145.  T.  547.  vL  668.  xi.575. 

xii*  186. 
Nepcune*8>  it.  18. 
Nerve, ».  41 5. 
NesU,  \r.  601. 
Net,  xi.  586. 
Nether,  i.  846.  ii«  296,784.  iv. 

145,  S8t.  TiL  624.  xi.  S98. 
Nethermost,  ii.  950,  969- 
Never-eeading,  ii.  654. 
Never-ending,  ii.  221. 
New-arriv'd,  x.  86. 
New-comer,  ix.  1097. 
New-created,  iv.  937.  vii.  554.  x. 

481. 
Ncw-feitrx.  268. 
New-gather'd,  ix.  852. 
New-made,  vil.  6l7. 
New-reap*d,  xi.  481. 
New-ris*n,  i.  594. 
New-wak'd,  viii.  4,  258. 
News,  vi.  20.  X.  21.  xi.  268. 
Nice,  iv.  241.  v.  488.  viii.  899^ 
Nicest,  vi.  584. 
Niger,  xi.  402. 
Ancient  Night,  ii.  970,  986. 
All  Night,  vl  1.  YiL  486.  xii. 

206. 
An  Night  longi  iv.  60S,  657.  ▼. 
'    657. 
By  Night,  vit.  848.  viii.  148.  x. 

842.  xii.  203,  965. 
Night  founder'd,  i.  ^04. 
Night-hag,  ii.  662. 
Night-wand*rer,  ix.  640. 
Night- warbling,  v.  40. 
Night-watches,  iv.  780. 
N%btlv,  i.  440.  ii.  642.  iii.  82. 

iv.  685.  v.  714.  vii.  29,  580. 

ix.  22  47* 
Nightingale,  iv.  602.  vii.  485. 
Nightingales,  iv.  771. 
Nighi*s,  xii.  264. 
Nights,  is.  63,  187.  X*  680. 


Nile»i.843»413.xlll8T< 
NilttS,  iv.  288. 

NimUe,  iv.  866.  vL  73. ».  44S. 

Nine,  vi.  871.  vii.  6. 

Ninefold,  ii.  486. 

Nine  times,  u  50. 

Niphates,  iii.  742. 

Nisroch,  vi.  447. 

Nitre,  ii.  987. 

Nitrous,  iv.  815.  vi.  512. 

Noble,  vi.  189.  xiL  221. 

More  Noble,  viii.  84. 

Nobleness^  viH.  557. 

Nobler,  ii.  Il6.  iv.  288.  vul28^ 

ix.  111.  xi.  411,605. 
Nobleat,  i.  552.  iv.  217. 
Nocent,  ix.  186. 
Nocturnal,  iii.  4a  viii.  134. 
Noise,  L  894,  498.  ii.  64,  657, 

896,  957.  vl.  211,  487,  W, 

667, 867.  viii.  248.  X.  507,705. 

xiL  55. 
Noises,  ii.  921. 
Noisome,  xi.  478. 
Nook,  i.  707.  iv.  789.  ix.  277- 
Noon,  i.  748.  iii.  6I6.  iv.  564, 

627.V.  174,  281.]X.219>401| 

789.  X.  93.  xii.  1. 
Noontide,  ii.  809.  ix;.  246, 403. 
North,  i.  851.  iv.  569,  788.?. 

689,  726,  755.  vi.  79.  X-  654^ 

695. 
North-east,  iv.  16I. 
Northward,  xii.  IS9. 
North-wind,  ii.  489.  xi.  842. 
Norumbeque,  x«  696, 
Norway,  i.  208. 
Norwegian,  i.  208. 
Nostrils,  vii.  525.  ix,  I96.  z.  iWl 
Note,  iii.  40.  iv.  688^ 
Notes,  ii.  494, 548.  iii.  17-  v.  ISf* 

ix.  6. 
Nothing,  i.  27.  ii.  97.  lOi.  i^Ml 

vi.  495.  viii.  571.  ix.  232,  M 

674,722,  1089..  X.  afia.lOli^ 

xii.  186. 
Notion,  vii.  179- 
Notions,  viii.  187* 
Notus,  X.  702. 
Novelt)^,  X.  891. 
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Nought*  ii.  679.  Ui.  158,  M7, 455. 

vL  389.  ix.  78& 
Nourish,  iv.  670.  ▼•  183,  dd5. 
Nourisher,  v.  598. 
Nourishment,  v.  421,  485.  viL 

130.  zi.  535. 
Noxious,  ii.  2l6.  i^t.  406.  x.  650. 
Number^  i.  5tl.  iii.  706.  iv.  687. 

V.  845,  901.  VL  49^  769,  8O9. 

viL  147#  615.  vKi.  58,  482.  X. 

888* 
Without  Number,  i.  791  •ui- 546. 
Number  d,  vi.  289.  viti.  I9.  x. 

576.  xL  40. 
Numbeilefls,  i.  544,  780.  iii.  7t9> 

V.  655.  yi.  224.  vii.  191,  492* 

viii.  108.  ix.  548. 
Numbers,  iii.  58,  552,  546,  580. 

viii.  114,  421.  ix.  144.  xi.  480. 
Numerous,  i.  675*  ii.  993.  iv. 

SS5.  T.  150.  vi.  251,  850.  viL 

418,  621.  X.  597.  xi.  759.  xii. 

152. 
More  Numerous,  ▼•  389*  xi.  150* 
Too  Numerous,  xii.  167. 
Nuptial,  IT.  559,  710.  Tiii.  487, 

510.  X.  994.  xi.  280,  SgO. 
Nursery,  viii.  46. 
Nutriment,  vii.  408. 
Nutriments,  y.  496. 
Nymph,  iv.  707. 
Nymph-like,  ix.  452* 
Nyseias,  iy.  275» 


O. 

OA,  yi.  574. 

Oaks,  i.  615. 

Oar,  ii.  942. 

Oary,  yii.  440i 

Oath,  ii.  352. 

Ob,  ix.78. 

Obdurate,  i.  5a  yi.  790.  viL  205. 

Obdured,  ii.  568»  vi.  785. 

Obedience,  iii.  95, 1107»  190, 191« 

269.  iv.  428,  520, 955.  v.  514, 

522,  557.  yi.  740«  902.  vii.  159. 

viii.  240, 525.  ix.  96a.  xii.  397, 

4081,  408. 


Ofaedfeot,  v.  501^  514.  vii.  49S. 

xii.  246. 
Obey,  ii.  865.  iv.  686.  v.  551. 
vi.  185,  741.  yiii  684.  x.  145. 
xi.  1 12.  xii.  561. 
Obey'd,  i.  537.  v..  704.  8O6.  vi. 
185.  vii.  48,  455.  viii.  272.  ix. 
670,  701.  xu.  86. 
Obeying,  ix.  868.  x.  14. 
Obeys,  ix.  551.  xii.  126,  212. 
Ol]0ect,  viii.  456,  535.  ix.  222, 

361.  X.  956, 996.  xi.  201. 
Object,  (verb,)  iv.  896. 
Objects,  iii.  621.  viii.  6O9.  xii.  9« 
Obliged,  ix.  980. 
Oblique,  iii  564w  ix.  510.  x.  671* 
ObUquities,  viii.  152. 
ObUvion,  ii.  585.  vi.  580. 
Oblivious,  i.  ^66. 
Obloquy,  v.  813. 
Obnoxious,  ix.  I70,  1094. 
Obscene,  i.  406. 
Obscure,  ii.  406. 
Obscure,  (adject.)  L  429,  524.  It. 

132.  iii.  15.  iv.  840.  yii.  229. 

viii.  192,  250.  ix.  159*  x.  566. 

xL  285 
Obscor'd,'  i.  594.  iv.  57L  v.  841. 

vL  585.  ix.  797,  1086.  xii.  86. 
Obscurely,  xii  545. 
Obsequious,  vi.  10, 783.  viii.  509. 
Observe,  yii  78.  x.  554.  xi.  550. 

xiL  563. 
Observ'd,  i.  588.  iv.  849.  ix.  94. 

X.  430.  xi.  191>  228, 817. 
Observes,  y.  262. 
Observing,  iv.  757. 
Obstacle,  iiL  6l5.  viiL  624. 
Obstinacy,  x.  114. 
Obstmcl,  y.  257.  x.  656.  xii. 

52. 
Obtain,  iiL  156,  66O.  iv.  93.  vii 

112.ix.20.  x.75.xi47. 
Obtahi'd,  ii  250.  x.  958. 
Obtains,  iii  546. 
Obtruded,  xi  504. 
Obtrusive,  viii.  504. 
Obtuse,  xi  541. 
Obvious,  vi.  69.  vui  158,  504. 

X.  106.  xi.  374. 
xk3 
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Oecaiion,  i.  178.  ii.  341.  v.  459. 

ix.  480,  974. 
Oceasionally,  vuu  556. 
Ocoa8ion*d,  xii.  475. 
Ocean,  i.  20$.  ii.  183,  S93.  ili. 

76>  539*  11^-  185,  854,  540.  V. 

4^.  Tii.  271«  S79,  413,  624. 

iz.  80.  xi.  827. 
Ocean-brind,  ▼.  140. 
Oddi«  It.  447.  fi.  31 9i  441.  ix. 

8f  0.  X.  374. 
Odious,  i.  475.  ii.  781.  vi.  408. 

ix.  880.  xi.  704. 
Odour,  ix.  579l 
Odoriferous,  iv.  157. 
Odorous,  iv.  l66,  248,  eg6.  v. 

482. 
Odours,  ii.  246,  843.  it.  162.  ▼. 

293,  349.  viii.  617. 
CEchalia,  ii.  542. 
O'erblown*  i.  172. 
O'erfloVd,  viii.  266. 
0*erleap'd,  iv.  583. 
O'ermatdi'd,  ii.  855. 
0*erpower*d,  i.  145. 
O'ersbades,  v.  373. 
O'erspread,  ii.  489. 
O'erthrow,  i.  306. 
0*erwaU>h*d,  ii.  288. 
Overwearied,  vi.  392. 
O'erwhelro,  vi.  489. 
0*erwhelm'd,  i.  76. 
OSta,  ii.  545. 
O&l,  X.  633. 
Offend,  t.  187.  vi.  465«  viii.  379- 

X.  110.  xi.  236. 
Offended,  v.  135.  x.  488,  066, 

916.  xi.  149,  811. 
Offending,  ii.  212. 
Offince,  iii.  S$5.  410.  v.  34.  ix. 

726.x.  171,854. 
Offensive,  i.  443. 
Offer,  ii.  469^  ui.  237.  xi.  327. 

xii.  363. 
Offered,  iii.  187,  270,  400.  v.  63. 

vi  617.  ix.  300,  802.  xi.  506. 

xii.  425. 
Offering,  iii.  234.  xi.  441,  456. 
Oferings,  i.  475.  ii.  346. 
Office,  ii.  859.  v.  103.  vii.  344. 


ik.  39*  49.  X.  697,  1002*  x& 

240,  311. 
Offices,  X.  960. 
Officiate,  viii.  22. 
Officious,  vfii.  99.  ix.  104b 
Ofispring,  ii.  310,  781.  Ui.  1.  iv. 

385,  751.  vi.  276.  viii.  86-  ix- 

273.  X.  338, 349>  781.  xi.  861, 

613,  755. 
Oil,  xU.  19. 
Old  age,  xt.  538. 
Olive  leaf,  xi.  860. 
Olympian,  ii.  530.  viL  5. 
Olympias,  ix.  509. 
Olympus,  L  5l6.  vii.  ?•  ^'  &83. 
Ominous,  iii.  123. 
Omnific,  vii.  217. 
Omnipotence,  v.  7^-   ▼>•  ^^ 

684.  vu.  194.  vm.  loa. 

Omnipotent,  L  49,  S73.  ii.  198. 

iii.  372.  iv.  36,  725.   v.  616. 

vi.  136,  227.  vii.  36,  516.  ix. 

927. 
Omnipresence,  vii.  99O.  xi.  336. 

Omniscient,  vi.  43a  vii.  1S&  x* 


i* 


Onset,  ii.  364.  vi.  98. 

Onward,  ii.  675.  v.  998.  vi.  650, 

768,  831.  X.  811. 
Oose^  vii.  303. 
Opacous,  iii.  418.  viii.  93. 
Opal,  ii.  1049. 
Opaque,  iiL  619. 
Ope,  xi.  423. 
Open,i.  662.  if.  41,  51, 119*  187> 

879,  884.  iii.  514, 672.  iv.  245, 

721.  V.  138.  vi.  560,  611.  viL 

390.  viii.  460.  ix.  692.  x.  167, 

232,  419,  5SS,  106i. 
Open,  (verb,)  v.  127.  vi.236.  viL 

158,  565,  566,  56191  ix.  866. 
Open*d,  i.  689.  ii.  175,  863.  iii. 

526.  vii.  205,  575.  vHi.  465. 

ix.  708,  985,  1053,  1071.  xL 

429. 
Opener,  ix.  875.  id.  598^ 
Opeus,  iv.  77*  vi.  54. 
Open*st,  ix.  809- 
Opening,  i.  724.  ii.  755,  777.  i«. 

538.  vi.  481, 860.  vii.  SIS,  454. 
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ix.  865.  z.  SS^.  xk  277>  839.  in.  713.  iy.663«  v,334.vK5W, 

xii.  274.  548,  885.  k.  402.  z.  448.  xi. 

Operation,  viii.  333.  ix.  796, 101 9.  736. 

Ophioo,  X.  581.  Order'd,  i.  565. 

Ophir,  xi.  400.  Orderly^  vi.  74. 

Ophiucas,  ii.  709.  Orders,  i.  737.  r.  587>  691>  799- 

Ophiusa,  X.  528.  x.  6l5. 

Opiate,  xi.  133.  Ord*riDg.  viii.  377' 

Opioion,  ii.  471.  v.  108.  Ore,  i.  673,  703.  v.  448.  xi.  570. 

Opinions,  viii.  78.  Oread,  ix.  387. 

Opportune,  ii.  306.  ix.  85,  481.  Oreb,  !•  7$  484.  xi.  7^. 

Oppose,  ii.  419>  6lO.  v.  717.  vi.  Organ,  i.  708.  xi.  560. 

155,  636.  Organic,  ix.  530. 

Opposed,  1.  41,  103.  V.  808.  vi.  Organs,  iv.  802.  vii.  596. 

254.  X.  478.  Orgies,  i.  415. 

Opposite,  ii.  298.  iii.  727.  iv.  Orient,  i.  546.  ii.  399-  iii-  507.  iv. 

460.  vi.  128,  30&  vii.  376.  x.  238,  644.  v.  2,   175.  VJ.   Ii, 

659.  524.  vii.  254.  xi.  205. 

Oppoetlion,  ii.  803.  vt.  314.  xi.  Orifice,  vi.  577* 

664.  Original,  i.  592.  ii.  375,  934.  ix. 

Oppress'd,  ii.l3.  vi. 655.xi.  1045.  150,  1004.  xi.  424.  xii.  83. 

Oppresses,  vii.  129.  Originals,  vi.  511. 

Oppression,  viii.  288.  xi.  672.  Orion,  i.  305. 

Opprobrious^  i.  403.  ii.  6S,  x.  222.  Orisons,  v.  145.  xi.  137. 

Ops,  X.  584.  Ormus,  ii.  2. 

Optie,  i.  288.  iii.  590.  Ornament,  v.  280.  viii.  538. 

Oracle,  i.  12*  x.  182.  Ornaments,  ix.  IO76. 

Orator,  ix.  67O.  Orontes,  iv.  273.  ix.  8a 

Oratory,  xi.  8.  Orpheah,  iii.  17. 

Orb,  i.  287.  ii.  1029*  iu.  589.  iv.  Orus,  i.  478. 

692.  V.  176,  596,  862.  vi.  254.  Osiris,  L  478. 

vii.  257,  361.  viii.  152,  156.  Over-arch'd,  i..304.ix.  IIO7. 

ix.  82.  Over-aw'd,  ix.  460. 

Orb  in  Orb,  viii.  84.  Over-built,  x.  416. 

Orbed,  vi.  543.  Overcome,  i.  109*  J  89,  649.  ii. 

Orbicular^  iiL  718.  x.  381.  215.  iv.  857.  vi.  126.  ix.  313, 

Orbs,  iii.  25,  420,  668,  670.  v.  999-  xi.  374,  69I.  xii.  267, 


.  < 


422,  594.  VI.  828.  viii.  30.  ix.        390. 

109.  X.  397.  Overcomes,  i.  648. 

Ores,  xL  835.  Overooming/ xii.  566. 

Orcus,  ii.  964.  Over-fond,  xi.  289.   . 

Ordain,  ii.  015.  vii.  343.  xii.  230.  Over-grown,  iv.   136,  627.   19. 
Ordain'd,  i.  71.  ii.  732.  iii.  127,        210. 

128,  665.  iv.  58,  215,  729-  v.  Over-growtb,  xii..  I66. 

526,  615,  802.  vi.  700,  8O9.  Over-bead,  i.  784.  iv,  137.  vi. 

vii.  187,  590.  viii.  IO6,  297.        212.  ix.  1038. 

ix.  344,  470.  X.  1039.  xi.  164.  Over*heard,  ix.  276. 

xii.  226.  0»er-b«ng,  iv.  547. 

Ordains,  ii.  201.  iv.  636.  vi.  175.  Overjoy'd,  v.  67.  viiL  490. 

Order,  i.  506,  569-  ii.  280,  607.  Overlaid,  i.  714.  xii.  250. 
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Overlay,  z.  570. 
Over-1eap*d,  iv.  181. 
Over-live,  x.  773. 
Over-lov'd,  x.  101 9. 
Over-much,  viii.  565.  ix.  1178. 
Over<pow*r,  ti.  «37. 
Over-power'd,  vi.  41 9.  viii.  453, 
Over-praising,  ix.  6l5« 
Over-reach,  x.  879. 
Ovcr-rcach'd,  ix.  313. 
OvcrTul'd,  iii.  144.  v.  527.  vi, 

228. 
Over-shadow,  xii.  187* 
Over-shadowing,  vii.  l65. 
Overspread,  vi,  670. 
Overthrew,  iv.  905.  vL  372. 
Overthrow,  i.  135.  vi.  6OI. 
Overthrown,  ii.  99%.  vL  856. 
Overtook,  ii.  792. 
Over-trustiog,  ix.  1183. 
Overture;  vi.  562. 
Overturn'd,  vi.  390. 
Overturns,  vi.  463. 
Overweening,  x.  878. 
Over«whelm,  xii.  214. 
Over«wheWd,  x.  159-  ».  748« 
Over- woody,  v.  213. 
Ought,  (verb,)  viii.  74«  x.  12. 
Ounce,  vii.  466. 
Ounces,  iv.  344. 
Outcast,  ii.  694.  iv.  106. 
Outcry,  ii.  726,  737. 
Outdo,  iii.  298. 
Outdone,  i.  696. 
Out-flew,  i.  663. 
Out-grew,  ix.  202. 
Out-live,  xi.  538. 
Outmost,  ii.  I039. 
Outrage,  i.  500.  x.  707. 
Outrageous,  ii.  435.  vi.  587-  vii. 

212.  X.  232. 
Outshine,  i.  86. 
Out-shone,  ii.  2. 
Outoide,  iii.  74.  viii.  568,  596. 

X.  317. 
Outspread,  i.  2a  v.  649.  vii.  235. 
Outstretcird,  v.  88.  x.  851. 
Outward,  i.  97.  iv.  120.  viii.  221, 

538,  543,  642.  ix.  312,  348. 

X.  220.  xii.  95,  100,  534;    . 


Owe,  ii.  866*  iii.  181.  iv.  Si, 
444.  V.  520,  521.  vi.  40S.fii, 
76.  ix.  807, 1141. 

Owes,  iv.  56. 

Owing,  iv.  56. 

Ox,  1.  486.  viii.  396. 

Oxen,  xi.  647. 

Oxus,  xi.  389, 


P. 


Pace,  vi.  551.  vui.  164.  x.  859. 

Pace  for  .Pace,  x.  589. 

Paces,  vi.  I93. 

.Paces,  (verb,)  viii.  165. 

Pacific,  xi.  860. 

Padan-aram,  iii.  513. 

Paid,  L  441.  ii.  248.  ui.  107t 
246.  V.  145.  xi.  452.  xii.  ^ 
424. 

Pain,  i.  55, 125,  558,  606.  ii.M, 
34,  88,  147,  207>  21%  26l, 
278.461,  544,  567,586,fi)8» 
695,  752,  7B3,  823,  86I.  iv. 
97,  271,  611,  888,  892,  9iO. 

915,918.919,  9«1,995,9«- 

vi.  280,  327,  S62,  394,  397. 

431.  454,  457,  462,  657,  «n. 

ix.  283,  467.  ^,  861.  z.  470, 

501,  775,  964,  1025.  xi.  6OI. 

xii.  384. 
Pain  d,  vi.  404. 

Painful,  i.  562.  iii.  452.  xi.  528. 
Pains,  i.  147>  336.  x.  1051.  9- 

511. 
Paint,  V.  187. 
Painted,  viii.  434. 
Paints,  V.  24. 
Pair,  iv.  321,  366^  534^  774.  f. 

227,  278,  280.  viii.  605.  is. 

197.  X,  342,  585.  xi.  10, 105. 
Pairs,  vii.  459.  viii.  58,  39i  zi- 

735. 
Palace,  v.  76O.  vii.  363.  i.  306L 

xii.  177. 
Palace-gate,  iii.  305. 
Palaces,  i.  497.  xi.  75a 
Palestine,  L  80,  465. 
Palate,  ix.  1020, 
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Pale,  i.  183, 786.  u.  6l6.  iii.  7S2. 
iv.  115.   vi.  39S.  ix.  894.  x. 
590,  1009  xi.  446. 
Pales,  ix.  893. 

Palm,  iv.  139.  vi.  885.  ix.  435* 
Pftlm-tree,  viii.  212. 
Palmy,  iv.  954. 
Palpable,  iL  406.  xti.  188. 
Pamper'd,  v.  214. 
Pan,  iv.  266,  707. 
Pandsemonium,  i.  756.  x.  424. 
Pandora,  iv.  714. 
Paneas,  iii.  535. 
Pangs,  ii.  703.  ix.  1001. 
PanTm*  i.  765. 
Panoply,  vi.  527,  760. 
Ponsies,  ix.  1040. 
Paquin,  xi.  390. 
Parade,  iv.  780. 

Paradise,  iii.  354,  478,  496,  527, 
632,  733.  iv.  132,  143,  208, 
241,  274,  282,  379.  422,  542, 
752,  99U  V.  143,  226,  275, 
446.  vii.  45.  viit.   171,  319. 
ix.  71,  406,  476,  6l9,  796. 
X.  217,  326,  398,   484,  551, 
585,  598, 742.  xi.  29.  48,  104, 
123,  210,  259,  269.  342,  378, 
830.  xii.  314,  464,  586t  587. 
642. 
Paradises,  v.  500. 
Paragon'd,  x.  426. 
Parallel,  v.  141. 
Paramoant,  ii.  506. 
Parch,  xii.  636. 
Parch'd,  x.  556, 
Parching,  ii.  594. 
Pardon,  iv.  8a  v.  848.  x.  1089, 

1101.  xi.  167. 
Pardons,  iii.  492. 
Pards,  iv.  344. 
Parent,  ii.  805.  v.  153.  x«-  331, 

354. 
Parents,  i.  29,  393,  510.  x.  904. 

xii.  638. 
First  Parents,  iiL  65.  iv.  6. 
Parle,  vi.  996. 
ParsinionioQS,  vii.  485. 
Partake,  ii.  374,  466.  y.  75.  vi. 
903.  ix.  3, 199,  818.  xiL  598. 


Partakers,  iv.  731. 
Partakes,  viii.  364. 
Parted,   iv.    302.  viii.  652.  ix. 

848,  916,  1153.  X.  380. 
Partial,  ii.  552. 
Participate,  v.  494.  viii.  390. 
Participating,  ix.  7 17. 
Parting,  iv.  1003.  v.  252.  viii. 

630.  ix.  276.  xii.  590. 
Partition,  vii.  26/.  viii.  105. 
Partner,  iv.  411.  x.  128. 
Party,  ii.  368. 
Passage,  iii.  528.  iv.  232.  x.  260, 

304,  475.  xj.  122,  366. 
Passages,  xi.  528. 
Passion,  i.  605.  ii.  564.  iv.  114. 
viii.  530,  585,  588,  635.  ix. 
98,  667.  X.  627,  718,  865. 
Passions,  i.    454.    iv.  571*  ix. 

1123.  xii.  88. 
Passive,  iii.  110.  vi.  72. 
Pastime,  vii.  375. 
Past'ral,  xl.  132. 
Pasture,  iv.  351.  viL  404. 
P&stur'd,  xi.  653. 
Pasturing,  vii.  462.  ix.  1 109. 
Paternal,  vi.  750.  vii.  219.  xi. 

353.  xii.  24. 
Path,  ii.  976.  iv.  177.  vi.  173.  x. 

256.  xi.  371. 
Paths,  ix.  244.  xi.  631,  814. 
Patience,  ii.  569.  vi.  464.  ix.  32. 

xi.  361.  xii.  5SS, 
Patiently,  xi.  112,  287,  531. 
Patriarch,  v.  506.  ix.  376.  xii. 

117,  151. 
Patriarchs,  iv.  762. 
Patrimony,  x.  818. 
Patron,  iii.  219.  iv.  958. 
Patroness,  iz.  21. 
Patrons,  xi.  696. 
Bittern,  vii.  487. 
Pav'd,  ii.  1026.  x.  473. 
Pavement,  i.  682,  726.  iii.  363. 

vii.  578. 
Pavilion,  H.  96O. 
Pavilioned,  xi.  215. 
Pavilions,  v.  653. 
Pause,  ill.  561,  v.  562.  vi.  162. 
Paus'd,  V.  64.  xii.  2,  466. 
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Ptiusing,  ix.  744. 

Paw,  iv.  843,  408. 

Pawing,  vii.  4S4. 

Pay,  iii.  Sil.  iv.  47*  viiL  M4.  x. 
1026.  XL  36. 

Paying,  ir.  53. 

Pays,  iv.  56. 

Peace,  i.  65, 660.  ii.  227>  228,  S92» 
829>  831,  S3S,  336,  499»  690. 
iii.  263,  274.  iv.  104.  v.  2ia 
vi.  267,  560,  617.  vii.  55,  183, 
216.  ix.  333, 981, 1126.x.  136, 
908, 913, 924, 9»S.  xi.  38, 117, 
153,  607,  680,667,  781,  784, 
796,  815,  867.  xii.  23,  296« 
317,  SS5,  560,  568. 

Peaceful,  ii.  227,  279*  x-  9^- 
XL  600. 

Peal,  ii.  656.  iii.  329- 

Peard,  ii.  920. 

Pearl,  iL  4.  iii.  519.  iv.  238.  v.  2, 
634. 

Pearly,  v.  430.  vii.  407* 

Peasant,  L  783. 

Peccant,  xi.  70. 

Peculiar,  ui.  183.  v.  15.  vii.  368. 
xii.  111. 

Peerage,  i.  586. 

Peerless,  iv.  608. 

Peers,  i.  39,  6I8,  757.  ii.  119, 
446,  507.  v.  812.  vi.  127*  x. 
456. 

Pegasean,  vii.  4. 

Pdoras,  i.  232. 

Pen,  iv*  185. 

Penal,  i.  48. 

Penalty,  viL  646.  ix.  776.  x.  16, 
753,  1022.  xL  197.  xiL  398, 

399. 
Penance,  ii.  92.  x.  550* 
Pencil,  iiL  509. 
Pendent,  i.    727.  ii.   J 052.  iv. 

239.  X.  313. 
Peiidulotts,  iv.  1000.  i 
Penetration,  iiL  586. 
Penitent,  x.  1097.  xii.  319. 
Pennons,  ii.  938.  vii.  441. 
Pens,  vii.  421. 
Pensjve,  iL  .777-  >v.  173.  viii. 

287. 


PMt,  vL  657.  ix.  446. 
FkM>ple,  X.  27.  xii.  171,  W»  ^9. 

483. 
Peopled,  X.  889. 
Peor,  i.  412. 
Perceive,  i.  335.  iii.  404.  vi.6ft 

ix.  59s.  xii.  8. 
Perceived,  U.  299*  vi.  19. 
Perceiving,  viiL  41. 
Perceiv'st,  viii.  566. 
Perdition,  i.  47* 
Perfect,  i.  550.  il.  764.  iv.  577, 

634.  V.  399>  448,  624,  568.  n 

71,   46!8.   vii.   465.  viiL  415, 

642.  ix.  1179.  X.  138.  zL  fffi 
Perfect,  (verb,)  xi.  36. 
More  Perfect,  ix.  689. 
Perfection,  iv.  ©73.  v.  29»  41% 

ix.  964.  X.  150,  483. 
Perfections,  V.  353.  ix.  iOSl. 
PerfecUy,  ix.  707. 
Per6diotts,  i.  308.  v.  88a 
Perform,  i.  6%^  iv.  418.  viL  lA 

X.  760.  xii.  299. 
Performance,  v.  502. 
Pefform*d,  vi.  695.  xL  410.  xii* 

505. 
Performing,  xi.  300.  xiL  299> 
Perfonns,  ii.  695. 
Perfumes,  iv.  158. 
Peril,  iii.  644.  ix.  922.  x.  4(i9. 
Perilous,  i.  27<S.  ii.  430. 
Period,  xii.  467. 
Periods,  ii.  603. 
Perish,  L  139.  ii.  14P.  in.  ^' 

X.  785. 
Permission,  i.  312.  ix.  378. 
Permissive,  iii.  685.  viii.  485.1. 

451. 
Permit,  ix.  885,  1159.  »•  554. 
Permits,  iv.  IOO9.  xi'  ^  ^ 

90. 
Permitted,  vi.  674.  x.  S74. 
Permitting,  ix.  4. 
Pernicious,  i.  282.  vi.  5«0,  Wft 

ix.  981. 

Perpetual,  i.  13  li  in  l<^»^ 
861.  iv.  76av.l82.vi.6,69^ 
v^L  306.  X.  679.  »•  1^' 

Perpetuity,- X.  813. 
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Perplex,  ii.  114.  x.  979. 
Perplex'd,  ii.  525.  iv,  17&  ix.  19- 

xu.  275. 
Perplexes,  i.  599. 
Perplexing,  yiii  183, 
PerpecotioQ,  xiL  53 J. 
Persecutors,  xii.  497- 
Persevere,  r,  525,  viL  632.  xii. 

632. 
Persevering,  viii*  639. 
Persian,  xi.  393. 
Persisted,  x.  874, 
Peivistiog,  ill.  197-  ix.  377* 
Person,  ii.  110.  ix.  41,  444.  x. 

155. 
Persuade,  ii.  121.  ix.  979. 
Persuaders,  ix.  587* 
Persuasion,  xi.  152. 
Persuasive,  iL  118.  ix.  737* 
Persuasively,  ix.  873. 
Perturbation,  iv.  120.  x.  113. 
Peru,  xi.  408« 
Perverse,  ii.  Gi^  1030.  vi.  37, 

562,706.  ix.  405.  xi.  701. 
Penrerseoess,  vi.  788*  x.  902. 
Pervert,  i.  l64.  iii.92.  xi.  5fU^. 
Perverted,  x.  3.  xii  547. 
Perverts,  iv.  203. 
Perus'd,  viU.  267. 
Pest,  ii.  735. 

Pestilence,  ii.  711.  xi.  487. 
Pestilent,  x.  695. 
Peter,  iii.  484. 
PetitioD,  xi.  10. 
Petrific,  X.  294. 
Petty,  ix.  693. 
Petzora,  x.  892. 
Phalanx,  i.  550.  iv.  979*  vi.  399- 
Phantasm,  ii.  743. 
Phantasms,  iv.  803. 
Pharaoh,  i.  342.  xii.  l63. 
Pbarphar,  i.  469. 
Philistean,  ix.  IO6I. 
Philosophers,  iii  60I. 
Philosophy,  iu  565. 
Phineus,  iii.  36. 
Phlegethon,  ii.  580. 
Phlegra,  i.  577. 
Fhenicians,  i.  438. 
Pbcenix,  v.  272. 


Phrenty,  xi.  485* 

Pickax,  L  676, 

Pieces,  vi,  489. 

Fierc'd,  iv.  99-  iri.  356,  435.  xi. 

417. 
Piercing,  ii.  27&  iii.  24. 
Piety,  vL  144.  xi.  452,  799*  3tii. 

321. 
Pilasters,  i.  713. 
Pile,  i.  79&.  u.  591. 
Pile,  (verb,)  xi.  324. 
Pa*d,  iv.  54^  V.  394,  632. 
Pilgrims,  iii.  476. 
Pillar,  ii.  302.  xii.  202, 203,  fO$^ 
PiUar'd,  ix.  1 106. 
Pillars,  i.  714.  iv.  649.  vi.  S72, 

573. 
Pilot,  i.  204.  v.  264. 
Pinching,  x.  691. 
Pine,  i.  292.  iv.  139.  '^  4AS.  x. 

1076.    . 
Pine,  (verb,)  ii.  60|.  x.  597*  xii. 

77. 
Pin'd,  iv.  466,  848. 
Pines,  i.  613.  ii.  544.  v.  193.  vL 

19a  Ix.  1088.  xL  321. 
Pines,  (verb,)  iv.  511. 
Pining,  xl.  486. 
Pinnace,  ii«  289* 
Pinnacles,  iii.  550. 
Pins,  X.  318. 
Pioneers,  L  676. 
Pious,  y.  135.  xi..362. 
Pipei,  vU,  593.  xi.  132. 

Pipes,  1.561, 709. 

Pit,  1.  91,  381,657.  ii.  35a  iv. 
965.  vi.  866.  X.  464^ 

Pitch,  xi.  731. 

Pitch,  ii.  772.  viu.  I9&  xi.  693; . 

Pitch'd,  xii.  13& 

Piteous,  X.  1032. 

Pity,,  ill.  402,  405.  v.  220.  x.  25,. 
1061.  xi.  629. 

Pity,  (verb,)  iv.  374. 

Pitying,  X.  211,  1059- 

Placable,  xi.  15. 

Place,  i.  70,  75,  253,254,318, 
625,  759.  ii-  «7.  «17, 235, 260,- 
317,  345,  360,  830,  M2,  S40, 
894,  977.  in.  442,  ^U  V»^ 
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724.  iv.  U,  79y  SM,  385, 588, 
690,  799,  745,  759,  «40, 845, 
889,  891,  894.  v.  86 1,  878, 
614,  682, 782,  812.  vi.  58, 276, 
40$,  782.  vii.  135,  144,  240, 
284,  hS5.  ix.  69,  119,  444, 
1174.  X.  148,  241,  815,  624, 
741,  787,  982, 953,  971, 1086, 
1098.  zi.  267,  803,  318,  477, 
685,  831,  886.  sit.  142,  368, 
864  464,  647. 

Fl8ce,\yeri^,.)  iiL  194.  x.  745.  xt. 
118. 

riftCil,  i.  887.  ii.  888.  Ui.  66,  90. 
St.  294,  416,  580.  v.  476,  5l6. 
tL  412, 688.  vii.  860.  viii.  l W, 
170,  559,  688.  X.  447,  484. 
xii.  316. 

Fbccfl,  v.  864.  X.  324.  xi.  305. 
xU.  516,  618. 

Plague,  ii.  174.  vi.  505. 

Flagu'dr  X.  572. 

FlBgaM,  Yi.  888.  XL  697.     . 

Plain,  L  180,  850,  397,  TOO.  ii. 
52a  ill.  466.  it.  £48,  455*  v. 

648,  649.  ^i  15.  vH.  299*  viii. 
803.  xi.  849,  5S6,  576,  580, 

649,  678.  xii.  41,  136,  640. 
Plain,  IX.  285,  758. 
Plain'd,  iv.  504. 

'    Plaialier,  xii.  151. 

Plains,  i«  104.  iii.  487-  v.  148. 

viii.  262, 275.  ».  Il6.  x.  482. 
Plaint  X.  348,  91f .  xi.  409,  762. 
Plaints;  ix.  98. 
Planet,  vii.  S66.  viii.  129. 
Planet-struck,  x.  418. 
Planetary,  x.  658. 
Planets,  ill.  48K  v.  621.  vi.  818. 

vii.  563.  X.  413. 
Plank,  1.  772. 
Plant,  iv.  199,240.  v.  58, 194, 

3^7.  vi.  475.  vii.  386.  ix.  IIU 

206, 679,  887. 
Plant,  (verb,)  i.  052.  iU.  53. 
Plantan,  iv.  478. 
Plantalion,  ix.  419, 
Planted,  iv.  210,  424,  884.  vii. 

588.  viii.  805. 
Planter  iv.6i91.   . 


Plants,  iv.  438.  v.  22.  vii.  479. 

Plat,  ix.  456. 

Plate,  vi.  368. 

Plato's,  iii.  472. 

Plaj,  iv.  404.  ix.  528,  588, 1045. 

Play,  (verb,)  vii.  10,  410.  vifi. 

872.  ix.  1027. 
Play*d,  ii.  641.  iv.  84a  v.  W, 

ix.  1048. 
Plea,  iv.  894.  x.  80. 
Plead,  xi.  41. 
Pleaded,  ii.  879-  viH-  510. 
Pleasant,  i.  404.  iii.  70S.  iv.  88, 

214,  625,  642.  v.  88,  84,  445. 
vi.  628.  vii*  316,  540,  OiS.  Tiii. 

215,  806.  U.  207,  440.  xi. 
179. 607. 

More  Pleasant,  iv.  215.  v.  41 

Ix.  418. 
Pleasantest,  viii.  21^ 
Please,  i.  423.  ii.  270.  iv.  378, 

640.  V.  804,  897.  ▼!.  851.  viL 
49.  Till.  449.  ix.  949. 

Pleas'd,  ii.  U?,  291.  887,  708, 
845.  iii.  257.  iv.  I67,  483»454| 
604.  V.  825.  vii.  II.  viii.  57, 
248,  429,  48T.  ix.  26,  50a  z. 
105. 

Pleases,  viii.  169.  ix.  458. 

Pleasing,  ii.  566.  ix.  458,  503. 

More  Pleasing,  xi.  26. 

pleasingly,  ix.  794. 

Pleasure,  ii.  586.  iii.  107:  vL46ar 

641.  viii.  50,  402,  598.  ix.  455, 
470,  477,  596,  1022, 1024.  X. 
1018,  1019.  xi.  541,  604,  79^. 

Pleasures,  iv.  5S5.  vlH.  48a  ix. 

120. 
Plebeian,  x.  442. 
Pledge,  i.  274.  U.  818.  iii.  95. 

iv.  200.  V.  168.  viii.  825. 
Pleiades,  viL  874. 
Plenipotent,  x.  404. 
Plenteous,  vi.  268.  x.  60&  xii. 

18. 
Plenteously,  viL  892. 
Plenty,  viii.  94.  Ix.  iS4^ 
Plies,  il  954. 
Plight,  i.  885.  vi.  607.  ix.  1091- 

X.  987.  xi.  1. 
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Plots,  il  198. 

Plotting,  ii.  538.    ▼•   «40.    vi. 

9OK 
Ploughmaii,  iv.  983. 
Pluck,  V.  327.  vtii.  8O9.  ix.  695. 
Plack*d,  V.  65,  84.  vi.  644.  ix. 

781.^.  560.xi,  d3r. 
Plumb-dowo,  ii.  933. 
Plume,  ill.  649.  vi.  l6i.  xu  186. 
Plam'd,  iv.  989- 
Plumes,  V.  286.  vii.  432. 
Plunge,  ii.  172. 
Plung'd,  ii.  441.  z.  476,  844. 
Plutonian,  z.  444. 
Ply,  iL  642.  ix.  201. 
Poem,  ix.  41. 
Point,  iii.    557.   iv.    559>   590, 

862.  V.  855. 
Point,  (verb,)  iii.  733.  xii.  143. 
Pointing,  i.  223. 
Points,  V.  823. 
Poise,  ii.  905. 
Pois'd,  V.  579. 
Polar,  V.  2^.  x.  289,  681. 
Pole,  i.  74.  ii.  642.  iii.  560.  iv. 

724.  vii.  23, 215.  ix.  66. 
Poles,  X.  669. 
Policy,  ii.  297. 
Polish'd,  xL  610. 
Polluted,  X.  167.  xiL  110. 
Polluting,  X.  631. 
Pollution,  xii.  8hS* 
Pomona,  ix.  393,  394. 
Pomona's,^- 378. 
Pomp,  i.  372.  il.  2S7,  510.  v. 
3.^4.  vii.  564.  vUi.  61.  xi.  748. 
Pond,  ix.  $41. 
Ponder,  xii.  147. 
Pondering,  ii.  4«I»  QIQ.  vi.  127* 
PoMeis,  iv.  )001. 
Pond'root,  i.  284. 
Ponent,  x.  704. 
PontiScal,  x.  313. 
PonUaoe,  X.  348, 
Pontos,  V.  340.  ix.  77* 
fool,  L  221,)fi66,  411.  iiL  14.  is. 

77,641. 
Poor,  xii.  133. 

Popi^,  u«  313.  ▼it  488.  xU. 
388. 


Populous,  i.  361^  770.  ii.  903. 

vii.  146.  ix.  445. 
Porch,  i.  454w 
Porches,  i.  762. 
Porous,  iv.  228.  vti.  361. 
Port,  ii.  1044.  iv.  778,  869*  &!• 

8,  397. 
Portal,  iii.  508. 
Portala,  vii.  575. 
Portcullts,  ii,  874. 
Ported,  iv.  98O. 
Portending,  vi.  578.  xii.  596. 
Portends,  xi.  60O. 
Portentous,  ii.  76I.  x.  371. 
Portion,  i.  72.  ii.  88. 
Portray'd,  vi.  84. 
Poitressi  ii.  746. 
Possess,  ii.  365^  iii.  243.  iv.  43t. 

V.  366,  688.  vii.  431.  viii.  340. 

X.  466, 623.  xi.  339.  xii.  586. 
Possess'd,  V.  790.  viii.  404.  ix. 

1137. 
Possesses,  ii.  729i  979*  ix.  25J. 
Possessing,  ix.  189. 
Possession,  iv.  666»  94>1-  x*  46l. 

xi.  103.  222. 
Possessor,  i.  252. 

Posslb)e,v.441.  ix.  359. 
Possibly,  v.  515. 

Post,  iv.  171. 

Posterity,  iii.  209.  vii.  638.  x. 

818. 
Posture,  i.  322.  iv.  87&  vi.  605. 
Potable,  iii.  6O8. 
Potent,  i.  95,  338.  iL  318,  836. 

vi.  135.  vH.  lOa  xii.  211. 
More  Potent,  iv.  673. 
Potentate,  v.  7O6.  xu  23U 
Potentates,  i.  ai5.  ▼,  749.  ti. 

416.  vii  198. 
Pour,  V.  314.  xi.  825. 
Pour  dowQ,  vL  544. 
Pour  foHh,  i.  770. 
Pour'd,  i.  220,  352.  iu.  674w  iv. 

^65.  vi.  811.  vii.  I97.  yiii.  SIO. 

IX.  98.  xii.  31, 498. 
Pour'd  forth,  iv.  243. 
Pour'd  out,  ii.  997- 
Pouring  forth,  v.  296, 
Pourlieus>  ii.  833. 
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i'owder,  iv.  8li. 

Powder'd,  vii.  581. 

PowV,  i.  44,  79,  103,  112,  241, 
556,  626,  736,  T5d.  ii.  102, 
886,  850,  856,  447,  884,  955. 
iil.  242,817.  iv.  61,66,412, 
429»  781,  881,  956.  v.  159, 
285,  458,  526,  660,  726,  789. 
776,  796,  821,  86l.  vi.  134, 
228,  247,  301,  819,  848,  687, 
678,  705,  780,  780,  815.  vii. 
687,  608.  viii.  249,  279,  879- 
ix.  95,  849,  680,  800,  885, 
945.  X.  851,  255,  284,  408, 
515, 581,  586,  801,  986, 1004. 
zi.  126,  888.  417*  xii.  200, 
S69,  420,  460,  517,  521. 

Paw'rfbi,  ii,  774.  Iii.  602.  iv.  58. 
▼ii.  208.  viii.  583.  ix.  587.  x. 
247. 

Powerfullest,  vi.  425. 

Pow'rs,  i.  128,  186,  S60,  622. 
ii.  11,  310, 456,  622,  875,  968. 
iii.   52,   100,   176,  218,  256, 

.  890,  890,  397.  iv.  68,  939-  ▼• 
601,  697,  748,  772,  824,  840, 
841.  vi.  22,  6l,  85,  6S6,  786, 
898.  vii.  162.  tx.  186,  600, 
1048.  X.  34,  86, 186, 395,  46o. 
xL  221.  xii.  91,  577. 

Pradke,  xi.  802. 

Practis'd,  iv.  122, 124,  945. 

Fmeminetice,  v.  66l.  xi.  547. 

Preeminent,  iv.  447.  viii.  279. 

Fmise,  iii.  106,  414»  415,  453, 
697-  iv.  46,  688,  676,  679-  v. 
172,  179, 184,  igi,  ld2i  196> 
199i  204,  405.  vi.  876,  745. 
vll.  187.  1«.  195,  749,  750, 
800,  1020.  xi.  6l7. 

Praise,  ifverb,)  I.  781.  iii.  676. 
iv.  486.  V.  147,  I®,  ix.  693. 

Prds'd,  ii.  480.  vii.  258. 

PrwwB,  iii.  147.  iv.  144. 

Pmvitjr,  xii.  288. 

Pray,  iii.  190*  x.  I060.  xi.  32. 

Pray'd,  v.  209. 

Prayer,  iii.  191.  xi.  6,  146,  189, 
807,811. 

Praying,  X.  1081.  xi.  2. 


Prayrs,  x.  $09,  954.  xi.  14,84, 

252. 
Prays,  xi.  90. 
Preadi'd,  xi.  723.  xii.  448. 
Preamble,  iii.  367. 
Precedence,  H.  38. 
Precedes,  ix.  327*  x.  640. 
Precept,  x.  65t. 
l^recinets,  iii.  88. 
Precious,  i.  692.  iii.  6ll.v.  152. 

ix.  106,  795. 
More  Precious,  xii.  293. 
Precipice,  1. 173. 
Precipitance,  vii.  291. 
Precipitant,  iii.  563. 
Precipitate,  vi.  280. 
Precise*  xii.  589. 
Predestination,  iii.  114. 
Prediction,  xii.  553. 
Predominant,  viii.  I6O. 
Preface,  ix.  676.  xi.  251. 
Prefer,  i.  17.  vi.  144. 
Preferred,  viu.  52.  ix.  99- 
Preferring.  L  102.  ii.  255. 
Pregnant,  i.  22.  ii.  779,  915-  ▼»• 

488. 
Prepare,  v.  689.  xi.  555,  687. 
Prepard,   i.    70,   615,  700.  if^ 

664.  V.  803.  vi.  788,  780.  tii. 

225.  vin.  299-  »«•  881.  xi.  1«6, 

365,  571.  xii.  144; 
Presage,  vi.  201. 
Presaging,  i.  627.  xii.  6I8. 
Prescribed,  iii.  82.  iv.  878,  W- 

X.  657. 
Prescr^,  xiL  249. 
Presence,  Ii.  240.  iii.  265,  649. 

V.  358.  vii.  11.  viii.  814,  551. 

ix.  836,  858.  X.  100,  144.  xl 

319,  841,  351.  Xii.  108,  56$. 
Present,  i.  20,628.  ii.  84,2i8, 

281,  459>  985.  iii.  78.  \r.  7ft. 

V.  582.  vii.  5ia  ix.  316, 109^. 

X.  840,  651,996.  xi^  351, 871* 

xii.  201. 
Present,  (veib,)  vi.  26.  ix.  213. 
Presented,  iii.  48.  vi.  106.  ix- 

974. 
Presenting,  xi.  21. 
Preserve,  vi.  448.  xi.  579, 873* 
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Press'd^  iv.  M>1.  v.  346. 
Presume,  vlii.  131.  xii.  5dO» 
Presum'd^  vi.  6Si.  viL  13.  vtii. 

356.  Jx.  405,  931. 
Presumes,  x.  50. 
Presumptuous,  iL  542.  iv.  919. 

viii.  567* 
Pretence,  vi.  421.  xii.  520. 
Pretences,  ii,  825. 
Pretend,  v.  244. 
Pretended,  x.  872. 
Pretending,  iv.  947-  ▼.  768. 
Prevail,  vi.  795.  x.  70,  408. 
Prevaifd,  ix.  873. 
Prevailing,  iv.  973. 
Prevails,  x.  258. 
Prevalent,  vi.  411.  xL  144. 
Prevenient,  xi.  3. 
Prevent,  iv.  996.  x.  37,  987-  xi. 

773. 
Prevented,  ii.  467,  739- 
Prevention,  vi.  129,  320. 
Prey,  i.  382.  ii.  181,  806,  844. 

iii.  248,   433,   441.  Iv.  184, 

399.  ix.  416.  X.  268,  490,  609. 

xi.  124,  793.  xiL  341. 
Prick  forth,  ii.  536. 
Pride,  i.  36,  58,  527,  572,  603. 

ii.  428.  iv.  40,   310,  8O9.  ▼• 

665,  74a  vi  341.  vii.  478.  x. 

577,  874.  1044.  xL  795. 
Priest,  i.  494.  xs.  25. 
Priesto  J.  480.  xii*  353. 
Prime,  i.  506.  u.  423.  iii.  637* 

iv.  592.V.  21,  170,  295,563. 

vi.  447.  viii.  194,  54a  ix.  200, 

895,  940.  X.  356.  xi.  945, 598. 
Primitiva,  v.  350. 
Prince,  L  128.  iv.  87L  vi.  44, 

281.  X.  185,  383,  621.  xi.  298. 

xii.  454. 
princedoms,  iii.  320.  v.  601, 772, 

84a  X.  87,  460. 
Priaodj,  i.  359.  si.  804u  xL  220. 
Prioces,  i.  315,  735.  ii  313.  v. 

355.  xi.  298. 
Principalities,  vi  447.  x.  186. 
Prison,  i.  71.  ii  59,  434.  iv.  824, 

906.  vi.  660.  xf.  725. 
Private,  V.  I09. 


Privilege,  vii.  589' 
Proboscis,  iv.  347. 
Proceed,  v.  470.  x.  824.  li.  69. 

xii  7,  381. 
Proceeded,  vii.  69.  x.  164,913. 

xi.  672. 
Proceeding,  ix.  94* 
Proceeds,  ix.  719,  973. 
Process,  ii  297.  rii.  ITS. 
Procession,  vii  229. 
Procinct,  vi.  19- 
Proclaim,  i  754.  iii  325. 
Proclaimed,  v.  663,  784. 
Proclaiming,  ii.  499.  xii.  407. 
Proclaims,  xii  S6l. 
Procreation,  viii.  597. 
Procure,  ii.  295. 
Prodigious,  ii  625,  780.  vi  247. 

x.  302.  xi.  687. 
Produce,  i  650.  viii.'  146.  xi 

687*  xii.  470. 
Produced,  X.  692.  xi.  29. 
Produces,  iii  6IO.  v.  112. 
Producing,  ix.  721. 
Product,  xi.  683. 
Productive,  ix.  111. 
Proem,  ix.  549* 

ProfanM,  i  390.  iv.  951.  it.  990. 
Proffer,  ii.  425. 
Professing,  iv.  948. 
Profit,  vi  909^ 
Profits,  viii  571.  ix.  76I. 
Profloent,  xii.  442. 
Profound,  ii.  438,  980. 
Profound,  (adj.)  ii  592,  858.  vii. 

233. 
Profoundest,  i  951. 
Profundity,  vii  299. 
Profuse,  iv.  243.  viii.  286. 
Progenitor,  v.  544.  xi  346. 
Progeny,  ii  430.  iii  96.  v:  503, 

60a  xi  107.  xii  138. 
Progress,  iv.  976.  xi  175. 
Progressive,  viii.  127*. 
PrAibit,  ii  437. 
Prohibition,  iv.  433.  ix.  645. 
Prohibitions;  ix.  76a 
Projecting,  ii.  329. 
Prolific,  vii.  280. 
Prologue,  ix.  854. 
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ProioDg,  xi:  547. 
ProlongM,  xl  S3U 
Promiflcuous,  i.  580. 
Promt8e>  ii.  238.  zi.  155.  xii.  ISl, 

822.  487. 
Promises,  i?.  84. 
Promis'd,  iv.  529,  782.  ix.  848, 

1070.  xi.  881,  418.  xii.  260, 

519,  542,  628. 
Promis'd-land,  iil  581.  xii.  172. 
Promontory,  vU.  414. 
Proroootories,  vi.  654. 
Promote,  ix.  284.  x.  745. 
Prompt,   V.   149.  viii.  240.   ix. 

Prompted,  vi.  635. 

Prone,  i.  195.  ii.  478.  iv.  S5S.  v. 

266.  vii.  506.  viii.  483.  ix.  497. 

X.  514. 
Pronounc  d,  ii.  852, 800.  iv.  427> 

761.  V.  148,  814.  viii.  SSS.  ix. 

154,  553.  X.  197>  640,  1022. 

xi.  88. 
Proof,  i'.  182.  ii.  101,  686.  iii. 

103.  iv.  850,  520,    1010.  v. 

805.  viii.  535.  ix.  298,  967» 

1142.x.  885,882. 
Prop,  ix.  483. 
Prop,  (verb,)  ix.  210. 
Propagate,  viii.  420. 
Propagated,  viii.  580.  x.  729* 
Proper,  ii.  75.  iii.  684.  v.  276, 

498.  viii.  619. 
Property,  x.  791- 
Prophesy,  xii. . 825. 
Prophet,  xii.  875. 
Prophetic,  ii.  346. 
Prophets,  iiL  S6.  xii.  248. 
Propitiation,  xi.  84. 
Propitious,  V.  507.  viii.  380.  xl. 

441.  xii.  612. 
Proportion,  viii.  385.  ix.  711* 
Proportional,  ix.  936. 
Proportion'd,  v.  479* 
Proportions,  xi.  562. 
Proposals,  vL  618. 
Piopos'd,  ii.  380,  447.  viii.  64. 

X.757. 
Proposest,  viii.  400.  x.  1038. 

Propound,  vi.  567. 


Propounded,  vi,  612. 
Propriety,  iv.  751. 
Prose,  i.  16.  v.  150. 
Proserpina,  ix.  S96, 
Proserpine,  iv.  269. 
Prospect,  iii.  77»'548.  iv.  144. 

200.  V.  88.  vii.  423,  556.  x. 

89,  552.  xi.  380.  xii.  14S. 
Prosper,  ii.  39.  vl.  795.  xii.  Sli 
Prosper'd,  viii.  45.  x.  360. 
Prosperity,  ii.  39. 
Prosperous,  ii.  259.  xi.  S6^ 
Prostituting,  xi.  7l6. 
Prostrate,    i.    280.  vi.  841.  x. 

1087,  1099- 
Prostration,  v.  782. 

Protects,  ix.  266. 
Protesting,  x.  480. 
Proteus,  iii.  604. 
Proud,  i.43,  533.  Ii.  10, 533,^. 

iii.  159.  iv.  536,  770, 858,971. 

V.  809.  907.  vi.  89,131.191. 

609,  789.  vii.  G09.  ix.  383.  x. 

424,  764.  xii.  25,  72,  342. 
Proudest,  xii.  497* 
Proudly,  i.  590.  vii.  439- 
Prove,  ii.  369,  MS.  iv.  985.  vi. 

117,  170.  viii.   388.  x.  664, 

761,  968.  xi.  123. 
ProvU  i.  92.  iii.  II9.  iv.  48.  ▼!. 

90,27].ix.  338,  616. 
Proves,  vi.  428,  8I9. 
Provide,  vi.  520. 
Provided,  viiL  363.  x.  1058.  xL 

61. 
Ptovidence,  L  25,  162.  ii.  559- 

xii.  564, 647. 
Provident,  v.  828.  vii.  485. 
Provides,  x.  237. 
Province,  vi.  77. 
Provision,  ix.  623. 
Provisions,  xi.  732. 
Provoke,  i.  644. 11  82.  x.  10127. 
PhivokVl,  L  645.  iv.  916.  v.  154. 

ix.922. 
Provokes,  ix.  175. 
Provoking,  xii.  318* 
Prow,  xL  746. 

Prowess,  i.  588.  vi.  45.  xt.  1S9- 
Prowling,  iv.  183. 
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Prudent,  ii.  468.  vii.  430. 

Pruoe,  iv.  438.  ix.  210. 

Pry,  i.  655,  ix.  159. 

Public,  ii.  303,  448.  iv.  389.  x. 
509.  xii.  317. 

Publidb,  ii.  238. 

PuissaDce,  v.  864.  vi.  II9.  . 

Puissant,  i.  632.  v|.  714.  xii.  322. 

Pulp,  iv.  335. 

Punctual,  viii.  23. 

Punic,  V.  340. 

Punish'd,  ii.  159,  1032. 

Punisb,  ii.  213.  x.  5l6,  803. 

Punisher,  iv.  103. 

Punishment,!.  155.11.334,699* 
iv.  911.  V.  881.  vi.  63,  807» 
904.  X.  133,  242,  544,  768, 
949,  1039.  xi.  520,  710.  xii. 
404. 

Puny,  ii.  367. 

Purchase,  iv.  101.  x.  500,  579. 

Pure,  i.  18,  425.  iii.  7,  57,  564, 
607.  iv.  153,  293,  316,  456» 
502,  737,  747.  755,  805,  8O6, 
837.  V.  4,  100,  348,  407,  475. 
vi.  758.  vii.  244,  264.  viii.  180, 
506,  622,  623,  627.  X.  632, 
638,  784.  xi.  50,  285,  452, 
523,  606.  xii.  444,  515. 

Purer,  ii.  215.  iv.  153.  v.  416. 

Purest,  ii.  137.  v.  406.  vi.  66O, 
661. 

Purge,  ii.  141.  iii.  54.  xi.  90O. 

Purge  off,  ii.  400.  xi.  52. 

Purg'd,  vii.  237.  xi.  414.  xii. 
548. 

Purity,  iv.  745.  ix.  1076. 

Purloin*d,  ii.  946. 

Purlieu,  iv.  404. 

Purple,  i.  451.  iv.  259,  596,  764. 
vii.  479-  ix.  429.  xi.  241. 

Purples,  vii.  30. 

Pur|K>se,  iii.  172.  iv.  337.  vi.  675. 
vii.  614.  viii.  337-  xi.  195.  xii. 
301. 

On  Purpose,  iv.  584. 

With  Purpose,  iL  971.  iii.  90.  vii. 

'  78. 
Farpos:d,  iii.  404.  iv.  378.  ix.  4l6. 

Purposes,  i.  430. 
VOL.  n. 


Pursue,  ii.  8,  249,  701..  iv.  362. 

vi.  715.  xii.  206. 
Pursu'd,  i.  308.  ii.,79,  l65,  790- 

iv.  125,  572.  vi.  858.  ix.  15, 

397.  xi.  188,  202,  563. 
Pursuers,  i.  326. 
Pursues,  i.  15.  ii.  524,  945,  949* 

X.  783.  xii.  205. 
Pursuing,  iL998.  vi.  52.  xi..]92. 

xii.  195. 
Pursuit,  i.  170.  iii.  397.  vi.  538. 
Purveyed,  ix.  1021. 
Push'd,  vi.  197.  X.  670,  1074.  xi. 

831. 
Put,  i.  .132.  ii.  J^17.  iv.  3,  941, 

1002.  X.  179>  497. 
Put  forth,  L  641.  vi.  583.  vii. 

310. 
Put  not  forth,  vL  853.  vii.  171 . 
Put  off,  iii.  240. 
Put  on,  iii.  479.  vi.:734,  735.  ix. 

714. 
Puts,  iv.  SS6,  888. 
Puts  on,  ii.  6S1..ix.  667. 
Putting  off,  iv.  739.  ix.  713: 
Pygmean,  i.  780. 
Pyramid,  ii.  1013. 
I^ramids,  v.  758. 
Pyrrha,  xi.  12. 
Pythian,  ii.  530.  Z..530. 
Python^  X.  531. 


Q 


Quadrate,  xi.  62. 

Quadrature,  x.  381. 

Quaff,  V.  638. 

Quaint,  viii.  78.  ix.  S5. 

Qualms,  xi.  481. 

Quarry,  x.  281. 

Quarries,  v.  759. 

Quarter,  vi.  530. 

Quarters,  ilL  714.  v.  192,  689.   ^ 

QuHernion,  v.  181. 

Queen,  i.  439.  iv.  6O8.  viii.  60. 

ix.  684. 
Quell,  Y.  740.  xii.  311. 
Qudl'd,  iv.  860.  vi.  386,  457.  xi. 

496. 

Ll 
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Quench,  xii.  4924 

Quench'd,  ii.  739-  iii.  25. 

Quest,  ii.  830.  ix.  414. 

Questbn,  iv.  887. 

Question^    (verb,)    iv.   882.  ix. 

7^20. 
Questioned,  ili.  l6& 
Quick,  iv.  1004.  v.  269.  vi.  597, 

619.  vil.  405.  Tiit«  259.  ix.  399- 

xii.  460. 
Quicken *d,  ▼.  85.  ix.  58?. 
Quick  ning,  v.  8dl. 
Quiet,  X.  !^2.  xii.  80. 
Quiloa,  xi.  399. 

Quintessence,  iii.  716.  vii.  244. 
Quire,  iii.  217.  iv.  264.  ix.  I98. 

xiu  336. 
Quires,  iii.  666.  iv.  711-  v.  251. 

tii.  254. 
Quit,  iv.  51.  V.  882.  vi.  548.  vii. 

44a  xi.  548. 
Quitted,  iii.  307.  iv.  770.  x.  627. 
Quiver,  vi.  764.  ix.  390. 
Quivers,  iii.  367. 


R. 


Rabba,  i.  397. 

Race,  ii.  629.  vii.  99.  xii.  505, 

554. 
Race,  i.  432,  577,  780.  ii.  194, 

348,  382,  834.  iii.   I6I,  280, 

679.  iv.  475,  732.  vi.  501, 896. 

vii.  S3,  45,  155, 189,  530,  630. 

viii.  339.  ix.  416.  x.  385,  6(>7, 

984,  988.   xi.   13,  331,  6O8, 

621,  782,  786.  xii.  104,  J63, 

214. 
Races,  ix.  SS, 
Rack*d,  i.  126. 
Racking,  xi.  481. 
Radiance,  vii.  194. 
Radiant,  ii.  492.  iii.  63,  379,  594, 

646.  iv.  797.  V.  457.  vi.  761. 

▼iL  247-  X.  85.  xi.  206. 
Rage,  i.  95,  175.  553.  iL  67, 144, 

171,  268,  539,  581,  791.  iii. 

80,  241.  iv.  9,  357,  969.  V. 

845.  vi.  199,  217,  635,  696, 


813.  viii.  244.  ix.  16.  ^ii.  58, 

194. 
Rag'd,  i.  277,  666.  vi.  211.  xL 

444. 
Rnging,  iL  213,  600.  v.  891.  x. 

286. 
Rags,  iii.  491. 
Rain,  viii.  146.  x.  1065.  xi.  743, 

826,  894. 
Rain,  (verb,)  viii.  146- 
Rainbows,  viL  446. 
RainM,  vii.  331.  ix.  1122. 
Raise,  i.  23.  ii.  272.  iiL  296.  iv. 

574,  806.  V.  630.  vL  22*.  Titi. 

430  ix.  4S,  314.  xi.  103,  796, 

877»  xii.  123,  162,  318,  547- 
Ra]S*d|  i.  43,  99,  Sig,  561.  ii.  5, 

427.  468,  521.  iiL  25a  ir.  60, 

226,  416,  590.  V.  226,    391, 

758.  Vi.    138,   S56.   vii.    157. 

viii.  258,  300.  ix.    177,   814, 

669,  740.  X.  467,   1012.    xi. 

422. 
Rallied,  t.  269.  vi.  786. 
Ramiel,  vi.  372. 
Rampant,  vii*  466. 
Rampart,  L  678. 
Ramp'd,  iv.  343. 
Ran,   L  451.  iv.   240.   vi.   641. 

viii.  268.  ix.  891^  x.  27-  xiL 

608. 
Rancor,  ix.  409.  x.  1044. 
Random,  iv.  930.  x.  6^8. 
Range,  iv.  621,  754.  ix.  134.  x. 

492. 
Ranged,  ii.  522.  vi.  48.  vii.  456. 

xi.  644. 
Ranging,  vi.  248. 
Ranlc,  xi.  278. 
Rankd,  iL  887.  vi.  604. 
Ranks,  L  6I&  iv.  l40.  vi.  71.  xii. 

213. 
Ran$iack*d,  i.  686. 
Ransom,  iii»  221  x.  61 .  xii.  424. 
Ransom  d,  iii.  297* 
Rapacious,  xi.  258. 
Rape,  i.  505.  iL  794.  xi.  717. 
Raphael,  v.  221,  224,   561.  vi. 

363.  vu.  40.  viii.  64,  217.  xL 

235. 
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Rapid,  ii.  532.  iv.  527.  vi.  711.  Realty,  vi.  115. 

Rapine,  ix.  46l«  Reap,  ii.  339* 

Rapt,  ill.  622.  vii.  23.  xt.  706,  Reap'd,  xi.  431. 

853.  Reaper,  zi.  434. 

Rapture,  v.  147-  vii.  36,  299*  ix.  Reapers,  ix.  48S. 

1082.  Reaping,  iii.  67.  xii.  18. 

Raptures,  iii.  $69.  Rear,  ii.  78.  r.  589*  iv.  497- 

Rare,  ii.  948.  iii.  21,   612.  vi.  Rear,  (verb,)  xi.  278,  323. 

353.  vi).  461.  xi.  610.  Rear'd,  i.  464.  iv.  699-  v.  653. 
Rarely,  xii.  537.  viii.  316.  xi.  758. 

Rase,  ii.  923.  xii.  53.  Rears,  i.'221. 

Ras'd,  i.  362.  iii.  49.  Re-ascend,    i.   633.   iii.  20.  xii. 
Rash,  V.  851 .  ix.  780, 860.  xii.  76.        480. 

Rashness,  xii.  222.  Reason,  i.  248.  ii.  114, 121,  431. 
Rational,  ii.   498.   v.  409.  viii.         iii.  108.  iv.  389.  755,  895.  v. 

391,  587.  xii.  82.  102,  106,  487,  794.  vi.  41,  42, 

Rattling,  ii.  715.  vi.  546.  120,  125,  126.  vii.  508.  viii. 

Raven,  xi.  855.  443,  510,  554,  591.  ix.  113. 

Ravenous,  x.  274,  637,  991.  239,  243,  352,  360,  559,  600. 

Ravin,  X.  599-  654,  738,  1130.  xii.  84,  S6, 

Ravishment,  ii.  554.  v.  46.  ix.        89,  92,  98. 

541.  Reason,  (verb,)  viii.  374. 

Ray,  iii.  24,  620.  iv.  673.  v.  141.  Reason'd,  ii.  558. 

vi,.  480.  viii.  140.  iz.  607*  Reasoning,  viii.  25,  85.  ix.  379, 
Rays,  iii.  625.  iv.  543.  ▼.  301.         872. 

vi.  719.  vii.  372.  Reasonings,  X.  830. 

Reach,  v.  571.  ix.  591.  x.  323,  Reasonless,  iv.  516. 

793.  xi.  380.  Reasons,  ii.  226. 

Reach,  (verb,)  ii.  606.  iv.  801.  Reasons,  ix.  765. 

vii.  75.  ix.  593,  732,  779.  xt.  Re-assembling,  i.  186. 

94.  xii.  44,  556.  .Re^atsum'd,  x.  225. 

Reach'd,  iv.  988.  V.  213.  vi.  131.  Rebel,  i.   38,  484.   iii.  677-  iv. 
Reaches,  iii.  697-  823.  vi.  199,  647.  x.  83. 

Reaching,  ii.  1029-  vi.  146.  Rebell'd,  vi.  179,  737,  899. 

Read,  i.  798.  ii.  422.  iv.  1011.  Rebellion,  i.  363.  v.  715.  vl.  269. 

viii.  68.  xii.  36,37. 

Readiest,  ii.  976.  xii.  2l6.  Rebellious,  i.  71, 747.  ii*  69I.  Hi. 
Readily,  viii.  272.  86.  iv.  952.  vi.  50,  414,  78ft 

Ready,  ii.   854.  iii.  72.  650.  v.        vii.  140. 

132.  vi.  54,  609»  56l.  ix.  62ft  Rebels,  v.  742. 

Reaking,  vUi.  256.  Rebounding,  x.  417* 

Real,  V.  437.  viii-  310.  ix.  699-  Rebounds,  i.  788. 

X.  151,  413.  Rebuff,  iL  936. 

Realities,  viii.  575.  Rebuke,  iv.  844.  vi.  342.  ix.  10. 

Realm,  i.  342,  409.  ii.  133,  972,  Recall,  v.  885. 

1005.  iv.  234.  viii.  375.  x.  189»  Recall,  (verb,)  iv.  95.  ix.  926. 

89if  392,   435.  xi.  400.   xii.  Recaird,  i.  I69.  xi.  330,  422. 

162,  455.  Recant,  iv.  96. 

Realms,  L  S5.  it.  1002.  vi.  186.  Receive,  i.  252.  ii.  218,  240.  iii. 

vii.  147.     .     .  106,  252,  294.  iv.  .384,  672. 
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V.  315,  690,  781.  vi.  55,  75, 
].59«  188,  349,  561.  vii..  78, 
179,  361.  viii.  343  ix.  284, 
309,  350.  X.  639.  xi.  37,  505, 

707.  xii.  322,  462,  503. 
Receiv'd,  i.  174.  iii.  6I.  iv.  54, 

309.  V.  248.  vi.  23,  7^1 ,  805, 
875.  891.  vii.    119.   viii.  96, 

.   386.  X.  750.  xi.  636.  xii.  609. 

Received,  ii.  439.  v.  423,  487-  vi. 
624.  viii.  35,  89-  xii.  137- 

Receiv'st,  ix.  I09. 

Receptacle,  vii.  307.  xi.  123. 

Reception,  v.  7^.  x.  807. 

Recess,  i.  795.  ii.  254.  iv.  258, 

708.  ix.  456.  xi.  304. 
Reciprocal,  viii.  144. 
Reck.  ix.  173. 
Reck'd,  ii.  50. 
Reckon,  vifi.  71  • 
Reckon*8t,  ii.  696. 
Reclaim',  vi.  791* 
Recline,  iv.  333. 
Recoil,  ii.  880. 

RecoU'd,  iii.  759-  vi.  194,  391. 
Recoils,  iv.  17-  ix.  172. 
Recollecting,  i.  528. 
Recollects,  ix.  471. 
Recomforted,  ix.  9 18. 
Recommend,  iv.  329* 
Recompense,  ii.  981.  iv.  47-  v.^ 

424.    viii.  5.    ix.    994,  995, 

1163. 
Recompense,  (vefb,)  iv.  893.  x. 

683. 
Recom|iens*d,  x.  1052.  xii.  495. 
Rec6ncird,  xi.  39. 
Reconcilement^  iii.  264.  iv.  9^. 

X.  9^3. 
Record,  v.  594.  vii.  338. 
Recorders,  i.  551.    . 
Records,  i.  361.  xii.  .252,  513. 
Recovered,  i.  240.  ii.  22.  iv.  857^ 

V.  210. 
Recovering,  x.  966.  xi.  294,  499. 
Recount,*  vii.  112. 
Recounted,  x.  228.      . 
Recure,  ^ii.  393.  • 
Red,  i.  175.  ii.  174.  iv.  978. 
Red-sea,  i. -306* 


Redeem,  iii.  214,  281,  299*  30a 

xi.  258.  .   . 

Redeem'd,  iii.  260.  xi.  43. 
Redeemer,  x.  fil .  xii.  445j  573. 
Redeems,  xii.  424^  4S4. 
Redemption,  iii.  222.  xii.  408. 
Without  Redemption^  v.  6l5. 
Redouble,  ix.  562. 
Redoubled,  vi.  370. 
Redound,  iii.    85.    ix.    128.  x. 

739. 
Redounded,  vii.  57* 
Redounding,  ii.  889* 
Redounds,  v.  438. 
Redress,  ix.  219. 
Reduce,  ii.  96,  983.  iii.  320.  x. 

748.  xii.  89.      . 
Reduc'd,  i.  790.  v.  843.  vi.  514, 

777.  X.  438. 
Redundant,  ix.  503. 
Reed,  v.  23.  vi.  519,   579.  vii. 

321.  xi.  132.  .    , 

Reeds,  vi.  582. 
Re-edify,  xii.  350. 
Re-enter,  ii.  397* 
Refin*d,  v.  475.  xi.  63.  xii.  548. 
Refines,  viii.  589. 
Reflected,  iii.  723.   iv.   596.  x. 

1071. 
Reflecting,  vi.  18. 
Reflection,  iii..428.  vii.  367. 
Reflux,  X.  739. 
Reform,  iv.  625. 
Refonning,  ix.  101. 
Refrain*d,  vi.  360. 
Refreshed,  ix.  1027. 
Refreshment,  ix.  237* 
Refuge,  ii.  I68.  ix.  II9.  x.83gL 

xi.  673.  .   . 

Refulgent,  vi.  527. 
Refuse,  ii.  451.  v.  492.  vi.   41. 

xii.  31.    * 
Refused,  ii.  470,  471.  iv.  743.  x. 

756. 
Refusing,  ii.  452. 
Refutes,  x.  1016. 
Re^ain^  i.  5.  ii.  230.  iv.  665.  x. 

672. 
Regain'd,  i.  270.  iv,  197. 
Regal,  i.  640.  ii.  515.  iii.  3^. 
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340.  iv.  869.  V.  280,  739^  8I6. 

X.  447.  xii.  823. 
Regard,  i.  65S.  ii.  281.  iii.  534. 

iv.  620,  877.  X.  866.  xi.  884. 

xii.  16. 
Reg'ird,  (verb,)  v.  44.  xii.  174, 

857. 
Regarded,  ix.  787. 
Regardless,  lii.  408.  xii.  47* 
Regencies,  ▼.  748. 
Regenerate,  xi.  5. 
Regent,  iii.  69O.  v.  697,  698.  vii. 

371.  ix.  60. 
Regiment,  i.  758. 
Region,  i.  242.  ii.  443,  619,  9BS. 

iii.  433,  5&i.  vi.  80.  vii.  425. 

ix.  1125. 
Regions,  i.  65.  iii.  349,  6O6.  v. 

263.  748,  750.  vi.  223.  xi.  77- 
Register'd,  xii.  335. 
Regret,  x.  1018. 
Regular,  V.  623. 
R»ject,  iv.  523.  v.  886. 
Rejected,  x.  567,  876. 
Reiffn,  i.    102,   543.  ii.  96S.  vi 

6O9,  841.  vii.  381.   xii.  330, 

370. 
Reijjrn.  (verb,)  i.  26l,  262,  263. 

ii.  324.  451,  698,  868.  iii.  315, 

3ia  iv.  112,  961.  V.  820,  832. 

vi.  183,  293,  888.  X.  375,  399^ 

xi.  543.  xii.  91,286. 
ReignM,   i.    514.   v.   341,    449> 

578.  xi.  751. 
Reigning,  i.  124. 
Reigns,  i.  497,  637-  ii.  59,  454, 

814,  909-  iv-  765.  v.  41,  680. 

vi.  43.  X.  549.  xi.  187. 
Reimbattel'd,  vi.  794. 
Rein,  xi.  586. 
Rein'd,  iv.  858. 
Reinforcement;  i.  I90. 
Reins,  vi.  346.  696.  x.  672. 
Rejoice,  ii.  339-  viii.  39«,  639. 

X.  396.  xi.  875.  xii/475. 
Rejoicd,  ii.  848.  v.  851.  vi.  878. 

X.  120.  xi.  869. 
Rejoiciiig,  ii.  487.  iv.  13.  v.  163, 

641.  vii.  180.  viii.  314. 
Reiterated,  i.  214. 


Relapse,  iv.  100. 

Relate,  i.  746.  v.  564.  vi.  298^ 

373.  vii.  84,  604.  viii.  9,  204, 

208.  xi.  319.  xii.  It. 
Related,  iv.  875.  v.  94. 
Relating,  viii.  51,  203. 
ReFation,  y,  556.  viii.  247. 
Relations,  iv.  756. 
Relator,  viii.  52. 
Relax,  vi.  599.  • 
Relax'd,  ix.  891. 
Releas'd,  xi.  197. 
Relent,  ii.  237-  iv,  79.  vi.  790.  x. 

1093. 
Relented,  x.  940. 
Relentless,  ix.  130. 
Relents,  xt.  891. 
Relief,  x.  976. 
Relies,  ii.  41 6. 
Religion,  xi.  667.  xii.  535. 
Religions,'  i.  372. 
Religious,  xi.  622.  xii.  231. 
Reliques,  iii.  491.  v.  273. 
Relish,  ix.  1024. 
Reluctance,  ii.  337.  x.  1045. 
Reluctant,  iv.  311.  vi.  58.  x.  515. 
Rely,  ix.  373. 
Relied,  vi.  238. 
Remain,  ii.  320.  iii.  124,  263. 

V.  773.  vi.  115,  116.  X.  989. 
Remain*d,  ii.  768.  vii.  504.  ix. 

464,  808,  1138. 
Remains,  i.  139>  645.  ii:  443.  vi. 

38.  vii.  &1.  viii.  13.  ix.  43.  x. 

129.  502.  xii.  14. 
Remarkably,  ix.  982. 
Remediless,  ix.  919* 
Remedy,  vi.  438.  x.  1079-  ».  62. 
Remember,  iv.  449-  vi,  912.  viii. 

327.  X.  1046. 
RememberM,  x.  12. 
Remember  St,  v.  674,  857.  vii. 

561. 
Remembrance,  iii.  704.  iv.  88. 

204. 
RemembVmfT,  xii.  346. 
Remiss,  vi.  458.  viii.  387. 
Remit,  ii.  210.  xi.  885. 
Remorse,  i.  605.  iv.  IO9.  v.  134. 

X.  1098. 
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Without  Remorse*  v.    566.  xi. 

.    105. 

Hemote,  ii.  477-  Hi.  609-  iv<  tS4. 

vi.  173.  vii.  S69.  Tiii.  l^l.  ix. 

812.  X.  274. 
Remove,  xii.  593. 
Remove,  (verb,)  ii.  277-  vl  597. 

viiL  119.  xi.  96,  260.  xii.  204, 

290. 
Remove],  i.   73.   ii.  211,   321, 

835.  lii.  356.  vii.  272.  x.  211, 

934.  xi.  3,  412,  727,  889. 
Removes,  ix.  702. 
Rend,  x.  700.  xii.  182. 
Rend  up,  ii.  540. 
Render,   ii.    130,   459.   vi.  602. 

viii.  6.  ix.  823. 
Render  back,  x.  749* 
Renders,  viii.  I69. 
Rend'ring,  xi.  551. 
Renew,  ii.  494.  iii.  175. 
Renew'd.  ii.   1012.  iii.  226.  vi. 

783.  viii.  337.  ix.  321,  1133. 

x.  543,  638.  xi.  66^  11 6,  140, 

499. 
Renewing,  iii.  729* 
Renews,  ii.  389« 
Renovation,  xi.  65* 
Renounce,  ii.  312.  iii.  291.  ix. 

884. 
Renown,  i.  477^  iii*  34.  vi.  378, 

422.  xi.  688,  698.  xii.  154. 
Renown'd,  i.  507*  iii.  465,  549. 

ix.  440,  670,  1101.  xii.  321. 
Repaid,  ix.  178,  1015.x.  218. 
Repair,  viii.  457* 
Repair,  (verb,)  i.  188.  iii.  678. 

vu.  152.  xi.  144. 
RcpairM,  iv.  773.  vi.  878. 
Repairing,  vii.  365.  x.  1087, 1099* 
Repast,  ii.  800.  v.  232,  630.  viii. 

214.  ix.  4,  403,  407. 
Repeal'd,  vii.  59* 
Repeat,  vi.  318.  ix.  9^- 
Repeated,  vi.  6OI.  vii.  494.  viii. 

32.  ix.  400. 
Repel,  viii.  643.  ix.  284. 
Repeird,  vti.  611.  X.  866. 
Repeat,  u  96.  iii.  190..iv.  gs.  xi. 

255.  xii.  474. 


Repentance,  iii.  I9I.  iv.  80.  li. 
724. 

Repentant,  xi.  1. 

Repenting,  ii.  369.  x.  75.  xi.  986. 

Repents,  xi.  90. 

Repine,  vL  460. 

Replenish*d,  vii.  447.  viii.  37i« 

Replete,  ix.  733.  xii.  468. 

Reply,  ii.  467.  viii.  209.  ix.  321. 

Reply,  (verb,)  ii.  101  a 

Replied,  i.  156.  ii.  688,  746.  iii. 
167,  273.  44a  lY.  659,  857i 
903,  946,  969.  ▼•  468.  SOS, 
852.  vi.  171.469.  ▼iii-  ^>6S, 
179,  368,  378,  595.  ix.  27% 
290,  342.  377,  567,  614,  655. 
960,  1162.  X.  118,  124,144, 
161,  602,  966,  1012.  xL370| 
453,  55ii.  xii.  468,  552,  574. 

Report,  iii.  701.  v.  8^. 

Report,  (verb,)  xii.  237. 

Reported,  vi.  21. 

Repose,  iv.  6l2.  v.  28,  233.  ix. 
403,  407. 

Repose,  (verb,)  i.  SI  9. 

Repos'd,  iv.  450.  v.  6S6. 

Repossess,  i.  634. 

Represent,  v.  104.  xi.  870. 

Repreeeuted,  x.  84g. 

Reprosentiog,  viii.  6i0.  xii.  255. 

Reproach,  vi.  34.  xL  165,  Bll. 

Reproach,  (verb,)  ix.  IO98. 

Reproachful,  xii.  406. 

Reprobate,  i.  697. 

Reprov'd,  x.  761. 

Reptile,  vii.  388. 

RepuUe,  i.  630.  vi.  60O.  ix.  384. 

Repuls'd,  ii.  142.  x.  10,  9ia 

Repute,  i.  639-  ii.  472. 

Request,  v.   56l.    vi.  894.  viL 

111,635.  xi.  46,47. 
Request,  (verb,)  x.  743. 
Require,  tv..690.  v.  408.  ix.  590. 
Required,  iv.  308. 
Requires,  iii.    735.  iv.  419'  ^' 

529.  ViiL  425,  J642. 
Re-salute,  xi.  134. 
Rescued,  xi.  68^.  xii.  199. 
Kesemblance,  tr.  364.  v.  U^* 

vi.  114.  ix.  538. 
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Resembles,  ii.  268<  v,  622. 

Resemblest,  iv.  839, 

Resembling,  ii.  1045,  viii.  543, 

Resent,  ix.  300. 

.Res^erve,  v.  6l. 

ReservM,  i.  54.  ii.  l6l,  332.  v. 

128.  viii.  50.  ix.  768.  xi.  501. 
Reserving,  xii.  71* 
Reside,  ii.  ^.>,  967.  xii.  284. 
Residence^   i.  734.  ii.  999.  viii. 

346. 
Resides,  viii.  112. 
Residing,  x.  607.  xii.  114. 
Resig^n,  vi.  731.  x.  148,  749.  xi, 

287.  xii.  801. 
Resigns,  iii.  688.  xi.  66. 
Resisti  i.  l62.  ii.  192,  814.   iv. 

1013.  vi.  323.  xii.  491. 
Resistance,  vi,  838. 
Resistless,  ii.  62. 
Resolve,  i.  120.  viii.  14.  ix.  830. 
Resolv'd,  i.  662.  ii.  201,  392.  v. 

668.  ix.  97,  585,  968.  X.  1038. 
Resolving,  xii.  IO9. 
Resolution,   i.    I9t*   ii-  468.  vi. 

541.  ix.  907.  X.  1029. 
Re«<onant,  xi.  563. 
Resorting,  xi.  81. 
Resound,  iii.  149.  v.  178.  x.  862. 

xi.  692. 
Resounded,  i.  315.  ii.   789.  vi. 

218.  vii.  561. 
Resounds,  i.  579-  ^iii*  334. 
Respiration,  xii.  540. 
Respite,  xi.  2*2. 
Respite,  (verb,)  ii.  46l.  v.  232. 
Resplendence,  v.  720. 
Resplendent,  iii.  36l.  iv.  723.  ix. 

568.  X.  6& 
Responsive,  iv.  683. 
Rest,  i.  66,  185.  ii.  6I8,  802.  iv. 

611,613,  617.  V.  11,  647.  vi. 

272,415.  vii.  91.  ix.  1120.x. 

1085.  xi.  375.  xii  314.  647. . 
Rest,  (verb,)  i.  185.  iv.  Q33,  T. 

S68.  vi.  802^  ix.  649.  X.  778. 

xii.  257,  401. 
Rested,  vii.  595.  •       .  i^ 

Resting,  i.  237.  vii.  592,  593. 
Restless,  iL  ,5^.  viu.  31. 


Restore,  i.  5.  xi.  12.  xii.  6i3. 
Restor'd,  iii.  288,  289.  x.  971. 

xii.  3. 
Restorer,  x.  646. 
Restrain'd,  viii.  628.  ix.  868.  xi. 

498. 
Restraint,  i.  32.  iii.  87.  ix.  209, 

1170,  1164. 
Without  Restraint,  ix.  791. 
Rests,  iii.  S89.  v.  I09.  x.  48. 
Result,  ii.  515.  vi.  619. 
Resume,  i.  278.  xii.  456. 
Resum'o,  x.  574. 
Resumes,  xii.  5. 
Resurrection,  xii.  436. 
Re^in,  ii.  285.  v.  501.  vii.  36f. 

X.  532. 
Retained,  ix.  6OI. 
t^etainiog,  xi*  5 J 2. 
Retains,  viL  146. 
Retinue,  v.  355, 
Retire,  xi.  267- 
Retire,  (verb,)  ii.  686,  1038.  vii. 

170.  ix.  810.  xi.  237.  xii.  535. 
RetirM,  ii.  557.  iv.  532.  61I.  v, 

231.  vi.  307,  3a.s,  409,  570, 
7B1.  viii.  41,  504.  ix.  537.  x, 
423. 

Betires,  v.  108.  x.  433. 

Retirement,  ix.  250. 

Retiring,  x.  378. 

Retort,  X.  761. 

Retorted,  v.  906. 

Retreat,  i.  555.  ii.  317.  vi.  237, 
799.  X.  435. 

Retreated,  ii.  547. 

Retreating,  xi.  854. 

Retribution,  iii.  454. 

Retrograde,  viii.  127. 

Return,  iv.  42.  vii.  604.  ix.  250^, 
399»  405,  839,  844.  xii.  541. 

Return,  (verb,)  ii.  37,  335,  527^ 
799,  839.  iii.  41,  159,  ^61* 
iv.  481,  .534.  V.  470.  vi.  39> 
606.  vii.  16.  viii.  21,  651.  x. 
.54,  206,  808,  253,  770,  932^ 
xi.  200,  463,   534,  8I6.  ^ii. 

171,  213,  219,  422. 
Rcturn'd,  ii.  520,  736.  iii.  693« 

iv.  463,  464,  576,  590.  V.  30^ 
l14 
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vi.  25, 187;  vii.  135,  552,  567. 
viii.  245,  285,  »37.  ix.  5?,  58, 
67,  226,  278,  401.  X.  34,  224, 
240,  341,  346,  455.  462,  518. 
xi.  153,  294.  xii.  348. 

ReturniDg,  vi.  879*  ix.  850.  xi. 
859.  xii.  632. 

Returns,].  140.  iii.  41.  iv.  812, 
906.  ▼.  276,  845.  viii.  157. 

Return*6t,  vi.  151.  xii.  610. 

Reveal,  v.  570.  xi.  113. 

Reveal*d,  vi.  895.  vii.  71,  122. 
viii.  177.  xiL  151,272,  545. 

Revellers,  vii.  33. 

Revels,  i.  782.  iv.  765. 

Reveoge,  i.  86,  107, 604,  ii.  105, 
107,128,  129,  337,371.987, 
1054.  iii.  85, 160.  iv.  123,  386, 
390.  vi.  151,  905.  ix.  168, 
171,  466.  X.  242,  1036. 

Reveng'd,  iv.  4. 

Reverence,  ii.  478.  iii.  738.  v. 
359.  viii.  699.  ix.  835,  915. 
xi.  237. 

Reverence,  (verb,)  xi.  346,  5^5. 

Reverend,  xi.  719- 

Reverent,  iii.  349-  x.  1088,  1100. 

Reverse,  vi.  326.  xi.  41. 

Revile,  x.  118. 

Reviling,  x.  1048. 

Revisit,  ii.  13,21. 

Revisit*8t,  iii.  23. 

Revive,  i.  279-  ii.  493.  vi.  493. 
xi.  871. 

Reviv'd,  vi.  497.  ix.  440. 

Revives,  xii.  420. 

Revoke,  iii.  126. 

Revolt,  i.   33,  611.  ii.  826.  iii. 

117.vi.  262.  ix.  7. 
Revolt,  (verb,)  vi.  740. 
Revolted,  iv.  835.  vi.  31.  x.  684. 
Rcvolv'd,  vii.  381.ix.  88. 
Revolving,  iv.  31. 
Revolntion,  viii.  31.  x.  814 
Revolutions,' ii.  597. 
Reward,  iii.  461.  vi.  153,  910. 

vii.  628.  X.  767.  xi.  459,  709. 
Reward,  (verb,)  xii.  46I. 
Rhea*s,  i.*gl3.  iv.  279. 
Rbem»,  i.  353. 


Rheums,  xi.  488. 

Rhodope,  vii.  35. 

Rhomb,  viii.  134. 

Rhyme,  i.  16. 

Rib,  viii.  466, 469.  ix.  912, 1154. 

X.  884. 
Ribs,  i.  690.  X.  512. 
Rich,  i.   538.  iii.  504.   iv.  189, 

2418,  701.  V.  355,  636.  vii.  501. 

X.  29«.  xi.  407,  793. 
Richer,  xL  408. 
Riches,  i.  682,  69I.  xii.  S>80. 
Richest,  ii.  3.  x.  446. 
Richly,  xi.  582. 
Rid,  vi.  737. 
Riddance,  iv.  632. 
Ride,  i.  764.  ii.  540.  iv.  974.  x. 

475. 
Ride  forth,  vii.  166. 
Rides,  i.  769.  ii.  9^0. 
Ridge,  iii.  432.  vii.  29S.  x.  Sa 

xii.  146. 
Ridges,  vi.  236. 
Ridiculous,  xii.  62. 
Riding,  ii.  663. 
Rife,  i.  650. 
Rifled,  i.  687. 
Right  against,  i.  402. 
Right  down,  x.  398. 
Right  and  left,  vi.  558,  5^. 
Righteous,  i.  434.    iii.  298.  vr. 

804.  X.  30,  644.  xi.  70I. 
Righteousness,  ix.  1056.  x.  fStl 

xi.  682,  814.  xii.  294,  550. 
Rightful,  V.  818. 
Rightlier,  xi.  ^7. 
Rightly,  vii.  2.  viii.  439.  xi.  159. 

xii.  418. 
Rigid,  iii.  212.  vi.  83.  viii.  354. 

ix.  685. 
Rigor,  X.  297,  803. 
RIgorousty,  xi.  109. 
Rill,  iv.  229. 
Rills,  V.  6. 
Rinimon,  i.  467. 
Rind,  i.  206.  iv.  249,  ^^-  ^' 

342. 
Ringlets,  iv.  306. 
Rings,  ii.' 495. 
Riot,  i.  499*  X.  521.  xi.  715w 
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Ripe,    iv.   981.  v.  393.  xi.  585. 

xli.  459. 
Ride,  i.  545.  li.  \S5,  ^96,  iii.950, 
296.  iv.  664.  V.  125,  185,  188. 
289>  S76.  vi.  136,285.  vii.  993. 
▼ill.  161,  296.  ix.  1123.  X.  243, 
647*  958.  xi.  828.  xii.  24,'326, 
422. 
Rises,  xii.  50. 

Rising,  ii.  15,  301,  476.  iii.  11, 
296,  551.  iv.  405,  607,  641, 
651;  V.  191,  715,  725.  vii.  102, 
441,  468.  ix.  75,  498,  1070. 
X.  185,  663.  xi.  665. 
Ri8*n,   i.  211.  ii.   726.  iv.   624. 

V.  311.  X.  555,  975.  xii.  630. 
Rites,  i.  390,  414.  iv.  7»6,  742. 
vii.  149.  viii.  487.  x.  99^.  xi. 
440,  591.  xii.  231,  244,  534. 
Rivals,  ii.  472. 
Riven,  vi.  449* 

River,  ii.  583.  iii.  S5S.  iv.  223, 
276.   ix.  74,  78.  xi.  833.  xii. 
157,  630. 
River-dragoD,  xii.  I9I. 
River-horse,  vii.  474. 
River's,  ix.  514. 

Rivers,  i.  291-  ii*  575.  iii.  607. 
iv.  806.  vii.  305,  328, 437-  viii. 
275.  ix.  116.  xii.  176. 
Rivulet,  ii.  420. 
Road,  iv.  976.  v.  253.  vii.  373, 

577-  vMf-  ^62.  X.  394,  672. 
Roam,  iv.  538. 
Roam,  (verb,)  iii.  476* 
Roam'd,  i.  521.  ix.  82. 
Roaming,  i.  382. 
Roar,  vi.  586. 

Roar,  (verb.)  ii.  267  xi.  713. 
Roar'd,  vi.  871. 
Robe,  ii.  543.  ix.  1058.  x.  222. 
Rock,  i.  450.  ii.  181,  646,  878. 
iv.  283,  543.  vi.  364.  vii.  300. 
X.  313.  xi.  336,  494 
Rocks,  ii.  285,  540,  621,  1018. 
V.  759.  vi.  593,  645.  vii.  35, 
408.  ix.  118.  xi.  852. 
Rocky,  iv.  549-  vi.  254. 
Rod,  i.  338.  v.  887.  xi.  133.  xii. 
198,211,212. 


Rode,  iv.  6O6.  vi.  77 1>  $40,  888. 

vii.  219,  557.  ix.  63.  xi.  747. 
Roll,  iii.  S3.  V.  578.  vi.  57.  viii. 

19.  X.  666.  xi.  620. 
Roird,  i.  223.  iii.  718.  iv.  598. 

vi.  594,  765,  829,  861,  879- 

vii.  499.  ix.  631.  X.  558.  xi. 

749. 
Rolling,  i.  52,  324,  671.  ii.  873. 

iv.  16,  238.  vii.  298.  xi.  460. 
Rolls,  ii.  583.  iii.  359.  xii.  183. 
Romance,  i.  580. 
Rome,  ix.  510,  671.  xi.  405. 
Rood,  i.  196. 
Roof,  i.  717,726.  ii.  644.  iv.  692, 

772.  V.  137,  463.  ix.  1038. 
Room,  i.  779.  ii.  835.  iii.  285. 

IV.  207>  359,383.  vii.  190.  486. 

viii.  153.  Ix.  148.  xii.  507* 
Root,  ii.  383.  iii.  288.  v.   479- 

ix.  645.     See  Take. 
Root,  (verb,)  vi.  855. 
Roots,  ii.  544.  x.  299* 
Rose,  iii.  43.  iv.  256.  v.  349.  viii. 

517.  ix.  73,  74. 
Rose,  (verb,)  i.  10,  546,  711.  ii. 

301,  466,  475.  iv.  229,  35^, 

548.  v.  48.  vi.  207,  669,  746. 

vii.  324.  ,385,  459,  472.  viii. 

44.  ix.  1051,  1059.  X.  85,  329. 

xi.  738. 
Roseate,  v.  646. 
Roses,  ill.  364.  iv.  698,  778.  ix. 

218,  426,  893. 
Rosy,  V.  1.  vi.  3.  xi.  175. 
Rosy-red,  viii.  619* 
Rot,  xii.  179. 

Rove,  iv.  617.  viii.  188.  xi.  586. 
Rough,  ii.  948.  v.  342.  vi.  108. 
Roving,  ii.  6l4.  iii.  432.  viii.  189- 
•    ix.  575. 

Round,  vii.  2«r.ix.  183. 
Round,  (adject.)  i.  285.  ii.  832, 

1048.  iii.  419,  7^8.  iv.  1000. 

vi.  6,  484.  X.  318. 
Rounded,  x.  684. 
Rounding,  iv.  6B5. 
Rounds,  viii.  125. 
Rouse,  i.  334.  iii.  329. 
Rous'd,  i.  377.  ii.  «87. 
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Hoiit,  i.  747.  vi.  387,  598,  878. 

vii.  34.  X.  534. 
Rout,  ii.  770,  995.  iv,  3. 
Row,  I.  709,  7«7.  iv,  146.  v.  212. 

vi.  572,  604,  650.  ix.  627- 
Eows,  vii.  439. 
Royal,  i.  677.  ii.  1.  iv.  211,  v. 

756.  xii.  325. 
Royalties,  ii.  451. 
RubbVJ,  i.  774. 
Rubied,  v.  68S, 
Euby,  ill,  597. 
Ruddy,  ii.  889.  ix.  578. 
Rude,  ix.  391,  544.  x.  J  074. 
Rue,  xi.  414. 

Rue,  (verb,)  i.  134.  ix.  1180. 
RueMj  ii.  580,  780. 
Ruesy  iv.  72. 
Ruin,  i.  46, 9I.  ii.  305,  509, 995, 

1009.  iv.  622.  V.  567.  vi.  193, 

456,  519,  670,  797,  874.  ix. 

275,  493. 
Ruin,  (verb,)  iii.  258.  v.  228. 
Ruin'd,  i.  593.  ix.  9O6,  950. 
Ruining,  vi.  868. 
Ruinous,  ii.  921.  vi^  2l6. 
Rule,  iv.  301,  429.  V.  297.  vii. 

347.  viii.  375.  X.  582.  xi.  531. 

xii.  24,  581. 
Rule,  (verb,)  i.  7S6.  ii.  327.  vii. 

350,351,  520,  628.  ix.  1184. 

X.  196,  493.  xi.  339.  xii.  226. 
Bur^l,  i.  516.  iii.  711.  vi.  848. 

ix.  1127.  X.  493,  516. 
Rules,  xi.  523. 
Rules,  (verb,)  ii.  351,  907.   vi. 

177. 
RuaiioatiDg,  iv.  352. 
Ruoiuur,  ii.  965. 
Rumour'd,  iv.  817« 
Run,  iii.  607,   651.  V.  181.   vi. 

335.  vii.  98,  372.  viii.  88.  xii. 

605. 
Hung,  ii.  655,  723.  iii.  347.  vi. 

204.  vii.  562,  633.  ix.  737. 
Running,  vii.  397. 
Runs,  iv.  234. 
Rupture,  vii.  419. 
Rural,  iv.  134,  247.  v.  21 1.  ix.  4, 

451,  841.  xi.  639. 


Rush,  ii.  534. 

Rush'd,  ii.  726.  vi.  215, 600,7«. 

xi.  743. 
Rushing,  iv.  407.  vi.  97,  313. 
Rustling,  i.  768.  ix.  519. 
Russian,  x.  431.  xi.  394. 
Rustic,  xi.  433.  . 


S. 


Sabbath,  viL  634. 

Sabbatb-ev'ning,  viii.  246. 

Sabean,  iv.  l62. 

Sable-f ested,  ii.  962. 

Sacred,  i.  454.  ii.  1034.  iii  29i 
148,  208,  369-  !▼•  951.  V.  557, 
619.  vi.  25,  379,  709,  74%. 
vii.  331.  ix.  107,  192,  679, 
904,  924.  xi.  134.  xii.  21, 341, 
509. 

More  Sacred,  iv.  706. 

$acri6ce,  i.393.  iii.  269.xiL232. 

Sacrific'd,  xi.  451. 

Sacrificing,  xi.  438.  xii.  20l 

Sad,  i.  135.  iL  146.  524, 578, 820^ 
872.  iii.  526.  iv.  28,  357,  nC- 
V.  94,  1 16.  564.  vi.  541.  ix.  II, 
917»  1002.  X.  18,  150,  W, 
719.  863, 967.  977.  xi  40,  lOft 
162,  272,  478,  755,  868.  xii. 

603,609. 
Full  Sad,  xi.  675. 
Sadness,  iv.  156.  z.  23. 
Safe»  i.  310.  ii.  93,  317,  411-  iii- 

21,   197.  V.  683.   ix.  815.  1. 

316, 875.  xi.371, 814.  xii.Sl^i 

314. 
More  Safe,  vii.  24. 
Safer,  x.  IO29. 
Safest,  ix.  268.  xi.  365. 
Safety,  ii.  280,  481.  vii.  15. 
Sagacious,  x.  281. 
Sage,  ii.  305. 
Sages,  xii.  362. 
&iil,  ii.  442.  vi.  534.  ix.  515, 
Sail,  (verb,)  iv.  159. 
Sail-broad,  ii.  927. 
Sailing,  ii.  638..  iii.  52a 
Sails,  iu.  439. 
Sails,  (verb,)  v.  268. 
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Saint,  iii.  484.  v.  247.<xii.  SOO. 

Saintly,  iv.  122. 

Saints,  iii.  330,  461.  iv.  76^  vi. 
47,  SgS,  742,  767.  8D1,  882. 
vii.  136*.  X.  6*14.  xi.  705. 

Sake,  iii.  2S8.  ix.  993.  x.  201, 
802.  xi.  514.  xii.  56*9. 

Salt,  xi.  834. 

Salvation,  xi.  708.  xii.  441,  448. 

Salutation,  v.  866.. 

Samarcand^  xi>  889. 

Samoed,  x.  G96. 

Sam  OS,  V.  265. 

Samson,  ix.  IO6O. 

Sanctity,  vii.  508.  viii.  487*  x* 
639.  xi.  837. 

Sanctities,  iii.  60. 

Snnctitude,  iv.  293. 

Sanctuary,  i.  388.  v.  7^2.  vi.  67S. 
xii.  ^49.    . 

Sands,  i.  355.  ii.  903.  iv.  238. 

Sang,  iii.  383.  vii.  192. 

Sanguine,  vi.  SSS. 

Sap,  ix.  837. 

Saphir,  ii.  10^.  iv.  237.  vi.  758, 
772. 

Sa^ira,  iv.  605. 

SufMence,  viL  195.  ix.  797,  1018. 

Sajsient,  ix  442. 

Saira,  xi.  243. 

Sat,  i.  360,  602,  639,  785,  7»5. 
ii.  5,  300,  304,  417*  420,  567, 
648,  724,  777.  778,  962.  iii. 
63,  406.  iv.  30,  196, 197,  327, 
3S3,  351,  549.  &S9»  V.  £99, 
433,  597.  vi.  100,  446,  747, 
763-  vH.  587-  viii,  41,  287.  ix. 
1064,  1121.  X.  343,  428,  448, 
559.  594,  864.  xi.  79.  393. 
Satan,  i.  82,  192,  271,  757-  ii.  5, 
800,  380,  427,  630.  674,  707, 
736,  1)68,  988,  1010.  1041.  iii. 
70,  422,  540,  653,  736.  iv.  9, 
178*  356,  827,  878,  885,  905^ 
96(K  968,  985,  IOO6.  v.  225, 
658, 743,  756.  vi.  85.  I09,  19U 
246,  324,  327V  414,  469,  557. 
.  607,  900.  ix.  53,  75.  x.  2,  8, 
172,  184,  189,  236,  268i,  $i5y 
327,  386,  414,  419>  426,  .591, 


.841,  1084;  xii.  89I,  394,  480, 

547. 
Satan's,  xi.  248.  xii.  492. 
Satanic,  vi.  392. 
Soted,  ix.  598. 
Satiate,  i.  179-  vii.  282.  viii.  214. 

ix.  248,  792. 
Satiety,  viii.  216. 
Satiafaciion,  iii.  212.  xit.4I9. 
Satisfy,  iii.  295.  viiL  584.  x.  8D3, 

991. 
Satisfied,  ii.  212.  viii.  180.  x.  79y 

804.  xii.  535. . 
Safst,  i- 21.  iv.  825. 
Saturn,  i.  512,  519-  Je.  688. 
Savage,  iv.  172.  vii.  36.  ix.  1085. 
Save.  iii.  215,  279,  307.  iv.  $55^ 

vi.  538.  viii.  82,  138.  xi.  820. 

xii.  410.  ^ 

Save,  (adverb,)  i.  182.  ii.^14.  iii. 

427.  V.  39.  324,^  380,  655.  vi. 

691.  viii.  409.  Ix.  478.  xii.  253, 

291. 
Sav'd,  Iii.  173. 
Saves,  ii.  158.  xii.  SI9. 
Saviour,  iij.  412.  x.  209*  xii.  393. 
.   544. 

Savour,  ix.  IOI9.  x.  269.  xi.  26. 
Savours,  x.  L043. 
Savoury,  iv.  335.  v.  84,  304.  ix.- 

579,  741. 
Scalding,  x.  556.  ■ 
Scale,  iv.  344,  1014.  v.  483,  509. 

vi.  245.  viii.  59I.  xi.  656. 
Scale,  (verb,)  ii.  7I. 
Scal'd,  iii.  541. 

Scales,  iv.  997.  vii.  401.  x.  676- 
Scaly,  i.  206  ii.  651.  vii.  474. 
Scandal,  i.  4l6. 
Scann*d,  viii.  74. 
Scant,  iv.  628. 
•Scape,  i.  482,  74©.  ii.  442.  i v.- 

911.x.  5,  1039.    . 
'Scapd,  i.  239.  .Iv.  7,  8,  906.  v. 

225.  xii.  117. 
Scar,  ii.  401. 
Scare,  i.  283,  699.  ii-  i^4,  541. 

iii.  433-  iv.  357,  874.  v.  I89, 

55JB,  559.  vi.  898,  558;  vW.  Sf; 

313,  319,  470.  ViiL  155,  306. 
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is.  664,  850.  z.  654,  9S8.  xl 

499,  650,  762. 
Scars,  i.  60l. 
Scath'd,  i.  6)3. 
ScBtterd,  i.  804,  925.  zi.  894, 

653. 
Scene,  iv.  140.  xi.  637. 
Sceptre,  ii.  327>  1009.  iii.  339, 

340.  iv.  90.  ▼.  816,  886.  vi. 

730,  746.  xii.  367. 
Scepter'd,  i.  734.  ii.  43.  xi.  660. 
Science,  ix.  680. 
Sciential,  ix.  837.  • 
Scipio,  ix.  510. 
Scoffing,  vi.  568,  6^9• 
Scoop,  iv.  336. 
Scope,  ii.  127- 
Scorch'd,  vi.  379. 
Scorching,  x.  691. 
Scorn,  i.  178, 619.  ii.  697.  iv.  897, 

834,  909.  V.  904.  906.  vi.  639. 

ix.  299,  951.  X.  509.  xi.  811. 

xii.  341. 
Scorn,  (verb,)  iiL  199-  >▼•  966.  ix. 

1011. 
Scom'd,  vi.  40.  x.  54,  418. 
Scornful,  iv.  536.  vi.  149.  x.  695. 
Scorning,  ii.  134. 
Scorpion,  iv.  9^8.  x.  398,  594. 
Scorpions,  ii.  701. 
Scour,  vi.  599. 
Scourge,  ir.  90.  . 
Scourge,  (verb,)  iv.  914. 
Scourg*d,  X.  311. 
Scours,  ii.  633. 
Scout,  ii.  133.  iii.  543. 
Scouts,  vi.  599. 
ScQwIa,  ii.  491. 
Scribbled,  viii.  83. 
Scroll,  xii.  336. 
Scrupled,  ix.  997* 
ScuUb,  viL  402. 
Sculptured,  i.  7l6. 
Scumm'd,  i.  704. 
Scurf,  i.  672. 
Scylla,  11.  660. 
Sdeind,  iv.  50. 
Seu-beast,  i.  900.  •    - 
Senrimnn^,  ii.  288. 
Seamen,  i.  205. 


Sea-mews,  xi«  835. 

Sea-monster,  i.  462. 

Se»-mon8ter8,  xi.  751. 

Bed  Sea.     See  Red. 

Sea-weed,  vii;  404. 

Seal,  vii.  409.  ix.  1043. 

Seal,  (verb,)  iv.  966. 

Seal  up,  X.  637* 

Seals,  xi.  835. 

Search,  ii.  403.  iv.  528,  799-  a. 

83.  X.  440. 
Search,  (verb,)  ii.  830.  iv.  7«9. 

vi.  445.  vii.  125.  viii.  66. 
Searcird,  ix.  76.  xiL  377. 
Seas,  iii.  559.  vii.  308,  396,  399, 

428.  X.  642,  700. 
Seasoned,  v.  850.  ix.  900.  xii.  597* 
Season,  (verb,)  x.  609. 
Seasons,  iii.  41.  iv.  640.  v.  3S8. 

vii.  342,  497,  623.  viiL  69-  x- 

678,  1063. 
Seat,  i.  5,  181,  943,  383,  4flr, 

634.   ii.   76,  347,  394,  674. 

931,  1050.  iii.  527.  632,  669, 

724.  iv.  247,  371,  756.  *i.  27, 

197,  226,  273.  vii.  141.  399- 

623.  viii  49,  299,   557,  590. 

ix.  100,  153,  782.  X.  85,  237, 

424,  614.  xi.  148,   343,  586, 

388,  407,  408,  418,  575.  xiL 

457,  642. 
Seat,  (vepb,^  i.  790. 
Seated,  vi.  644. 

Seats,  i.  383.  796.  v.  392.  xi.  89. 
Second,  (verb,)  ii.  419.  ix- 101- 
Secondary,  v.  854. 
Seconded;  iv.  999.  v.  850.  x.  335. 
Secrecy,  viii.  427. 
Secret,  i.  6,  795.  ii.  663,  766, 

838.   iii.  671.   iv.  7-  v.  679. 

vi.  522.  ix.  810,  811.  x.  39, 

948,  358. 
Secretes!,  x.  249. 
Secrets,  ii.  891,  972.  v.  569i  ▼"• 

95.  viii.  74.  X.  478.  xii.  578- 
Sect,  vi.  147.' 
Secular,  xii.  517. 
Secure,  i.  261,  638.  ii.  359,  399- 

iv.  186,  791. ^.'938;  638,  736. 

vi.   541,  672.   ix.  3S9,  1175. 
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X.  779-  3ci.  196,  746,  802.  xii. 
620. 
Secure,  (verb,)  ix.  847,  348. 
Secur'd^  v.  222. 
Securely,  vi.  180. 
Securer^  ix.  371. 
Sedentary,  viii.  32. 
Sedg9,  i.  304. 
Seditious,  vi.  152. 
Seduce,  ii.  368.  vi.  901.  ix.  307- 
Seduc'd,  i.  33,  219.  iv.  83.  ix.  287- 

X.  41,  332,  485,  577. 
Sedulous,  ix.  27. 
Seed,  i.  8.  vii.  310,  312.  x.  180, 
18U  499,  965,  999*  1031.  xi. 
26,   116,  155,   873.  xii.   125, 
148,  233,  260,  273,  327,  379, 
395,  450,  543,  600,  601,  623. 
Seed-time,  xi.  899. 
Seek,  i.  l63,  382,  480.  ii.  252, 
464,  975.  iii.  233,  476.  iv.  184, 
272.  375,  487,  735,  774.  V. 
518.  vi.  376,   559.  viii*  187, 
197,  390.  ix..l24,  127,  364, 
383,1140. 1141, 1152.x.  1001, 
1028,  1067.  xi.  328,  770.  xii. 
515. 
Seekincr,  iii.  453.  x.  943.  xi.  5*32. 
Seeks,  vi.  384.  vii.  613.^  ix.  255, 

274.  xii.  165. 
Seek*8t,  vi.  724.  vii.  639.   viii. 

428. 
Seeming,  tv.  316.  iv.  738.  x.  11. 

xi.  604.  •    '. 

Seemingly,  v.  434. 
Seemliest,  ix.  268. 
Seer,  xii.  553. 
Seir,  xii.  146. 
Seize,  i.  317-  ii.  703.   iv.  407, 

796.  xi.  221.  xii.  356. 
Seizd,  i.  511.  ii.  432,  7*^.  iii. 
271,  552,  55S.  iv.  489.  vi.  198, 
647.  vii.  143.  viii.  288.  ix.  1037. 
xi.  669^  xii.  412. 
Seizure,  xi.  254. 
Seldom,  ix.  423.  x.  901. 
Select,  xi.  646,  823.  xii.  1 11.     . 
Selectest,  viii.  513. 
Seleucia,  iv.  212. 


Self-balancM,  vii.  242. 
Self-begot,  V.  860. 
Self-condemning,  ix.  1188. 
Self-deprav'd,  iii.  130. 
Self-destruction/  x.  IOI6. 
Self-esteem,  viii.  572. 
Self-knowing,  vii.  510.  - 
Self-left,  xi.  93. 
Self-lost,  vii.  154. 
Self-open'd,  v.  254. 
Self-rais'd,  i.  634.  v.  86O. 
Self-roll'd,  ix.  183. 
Self-same,  x.  315.  xi.  203. 
Self-tempted,  iii.  130. 
Semblance,  i.  529.  ix.  607* 
Senate,  xii.  225.    • 
Send,  ii.  402, 415.  iii.  324.  v.  548. 

vi.  425,  459.   vii.  I66.   572. 

ix.  410.  X.  55,  403.  xi.  97,201. 

xii.  486. 
Send  forth,  iv.  383.  vi.  486.  xi. 

117. 

Send  up,  ix.  195. 

Sender,  Iv.  85t. 

Sending,  x.  59* 

Sends,  viii.  238.  x.  1077.  xii.  498. 

Seneschals,  ix.  38. 

Sennaar,  ii.  467* 

Sense,  i.  98.  ii.  151  i  556.  iii.  137. 
iv.  206,  379*  v;  411 ;  485,  565, 
572.  vi.  351,  394.  viii.  119, 
289, 456,  579, 609.  ix.  96, 1 13, 
188.  315,  554,  580,  871,  087, 
1031.  X.  754,  810.  xi.  469. 
xii.  10. 

Senses,  iii.  188.  v.  104.  xl.  265, 
540.  • 

Sensible,  ii.  278. 

Sensual,  ix.  1129. 

Sent,  ix.  587.  x.  207,  277- 
Sent,  i.  585,  750;  iV.  170,  842, 
852.  vi.  621,  836.  vii.- 72.  vfii. 
141,  647.   X.  209,  4^9,  557, 
1091,  1103.  xL  356.  xii.  170, 
270,  612. 
Sent  forth,  xi.  857. 
Sent  up,  xi.  742. 
Sented,  x*  279. 
Sentence,  ii.  51,  208,  291*  iti. 
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145,  3SS.  ix.  88.  x.  4.8,  192, 
776,  805,  934,  1031.  xi.  109, 
253. 

Sentence,  (verb,)  x.  97. 

Sentries,  ii.  419. 

Sent8»  ix.  200. 

Seon*8,  i.  409. 

Separate,  ti.  743.  ix.  492»  424, 
970.  x.  251. 

Sequel,  iv.  1003.  x.  334. 

Sequent,  xii.  l65. 

Sequester  d,  iv.  706. 

Seraph,  i.  824,  iii.  667.  v.  277, 
875,  896.  vi.  579.  vii.  113,  i99. 

Seraphic,  i.  &39,  794. 

Seraphim,  i.  129.  ii.  512,  750. 
iii.  381.  V.  749.  804.  vi.  249, 
604,841. 

Serepis,  i.  720. 

Serbonian,  ii.  592. 

Sere,  x.  1071. 

Serenate,  iv.  769. 

Serene,  iii.  25.  ▼.  123,  734.  vii. 
509.  viii.  181.  x.  1094.  xi.  45. 

Sericana,  iii.  438. 

Serpent,  i.  34.  ii.  652.  iv.  347.  vii. 
495.  ix.  86, 161, 182,  413, 45.5, 
495,  560,  615,  647,  764,  785, 
B67»  930,  1150.  X.  3,  84,  162, 
165,  174,  495,  514,  580,  867, 
B79,  927,  1034.  xii.  234b  383, 
464. 

Serpent-error,  vii.  302. 

Serpent-kind,  vii.  482.  ix.  504. 

Serpent-tongue,  ix.  529. 

Serpentine,  x.  870. 

Serpent's,  x.  1032.  xii.  150. 

Serpents,  x.  520,  539. 

Serried,  i.  548.  vi.  599. 

Servant,  vi.  29.  x.  214u 

Servant  of  Servants,  xii.  104. 

Servants,  x.  215^ 

Serve,  i.  26J.  ii.  999.  iii.  680. 
iv.  943.  V.  101,  322,  ,^32,  538, 
590,  681.  802.  vi.  166,  175, 
179.  180.  183,  440.  vii.  115. 
viii.  87,  168.  ix.  85,  1092.  x. 
727,  767.  xi.  517,  881. 
Seirv*d»  i.  6i,  217.  iii.  1 10.  iv.  598. 


vi.  hgg,  viii.  34.  ix.  S8,  547- 
xi.  60.  518. 

Serves,  ii.  385.  vii.  6l4. 

Service,  i.  149.  iv.  45, 420.  v,  5«d. 
ix.  155. 

Servile,  ii.  246.  257.  xii.  305. 

Servility,  vi.  169. 

Servilely,  iv.  959. 

Servitude,  vi.  175,  178.  it  1«- 
xii.  89,  132,220. 

Session,  ii.  514. 

Set,  i.  39,  72,  714.  iii.  221.  538, 
687.  iv.  51.  612,  664.  v.  6S, 
509,  632.  vi.  89,  522,  755.  vii 
349,  376,  385,  683.  viii  W, 
227,  324,  382.  X.  149,  499, 
664.  xi.  288,  382,  813,  866. 

Set  forth,  vi.  310.  vii.  4i<7. 

Set  free,  ii.  822. 

Set  open,  xi.  826. 

Set  over.  Ix.  941. 

Set  out,  viii.  111. 

Set  up,  xii.  M7. 

Sets,  ii.  804.  V.  357.  viii.  6«. 
Xii.  .'>2. 

Sets  off,  v.  43. 

Setting,  i.  744.  iv.  540. 

Settle,  iv.  940. 

Settled,  ii.  279-  ▼>.  540. 

Sever,  ix.  S66* 

Sever'd,  ix.  252.  958. 

Severe,  ii.  276,  333.  iii.  224.  iv. 
293,  294,  845.  V.  607-  ix-  llH 
1169- X*  1095. 

Too  Severe,  vi.  825. 

Severing,  i.  704. 

Sewers,  ix.  446. 

Sewers,  ix.  38. 

Sex,  i.  424,  iv.  206.  viii.  471- w- 
574,  822.  X.  898,  956. 

Sexes,  viii.  151. 

textile,  X.  659. 

Shade,  iii.  557. 6l5.  iv.  1.S8, 141, 
245,  325,  451,  532,  572,  693, 
868.  V.  203,  230.  643.  vL  666, 
828.  viii.  663.  ix.  185,  1106 
1110  X.  249.  716.  xi.  78. 

Shade,  (verb,)  v.  277. 

Shaded,  vi.  885. 
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Shades,  i.  65,  303.  ii.  621.  iii. 
734.  iv.  239, 1015.  vii.  831.  ix. 
488.  X.  861.  xl.  270. 

Shades,  (verb,)  ix.  266. 

Shailier,  iv.  705. 

Shadiest,  iii.  39. 

Shading,  iii.  357,  509. 

Shadow,  ii.669.  Hi.  120,  619.  iv. 
470.  V.  575.  ix.  12.  X.  264. 

Shadnw'd,  v.  284.  viii.  311.  ix. 
1055. 

Shadowing,  vi.  554,  655. 

Shadows,  xii.  233. 

Shadowy,  iv.  776.  v.  43,  686. 
xii.  291,  303. 

Shad*8t,  iii.  377- 

Shady,  iii.  28.  iv.  720.  v.  137, 
S67.  viii.  262,  286.  ix.  277, 
420,  1037. 

Shafts,  i.  176.  iv.  7®. 

Shaggy,  iv.  224.  vi.  645. 

Shake,  vi.  712. 

Shaken,  ix.  287- 

Shakes,  ii.  711*  vii.  466. 

Shallow,  ix.  544. 

Shame,  i.  115.  ii.  58.  496,  564. 
iv.  8'2,  313.  vi.  340.  ix.  255, 
312,  313,  1058,  1079,  1094, 
1097,  1114,  1119.  X.  113,  159, 
336,  546,  555,  9O6.  xi.  629. 
xii.  109. 

Shame,  (verb,)  ix.  S84. 

Sham*d,  i.  46l.  ix.  1139. 

Shameful,  xii.  413. 

Shape,  i.  428,  590.  ii.  448,  649, 
666,  667,  681,  704.  756,  784. 
iii.  634.  IV.  288,  S65,  398,  461, 
589,  8I9,  835,  848.  v.  276, 
309,  362.  vi.  352.  viii.  295, 
463.  ix.  503,601.  X.  333,  450, 
497.  616,  574,  869.  xi.  129, 
239,  297,  467. 

Shap*d,  v.  55. 

Shapes,  i.  358,  479>  790.  iii.  604. 
V.  105,  111.  vi.  753.  ix.  10S2. 

Xi.  467. 
Share,  ii.  29,  452.  X.  961. 
5>hare.  (verb,)  i.  267.  ix.  831. 
Sbar'd,  vi.  320. 


Sharp,  ii.  P02.  ix.  584.  x.  511, 

977.  xi.  65,  800. 
SharpenM,  iii.  620. 
Sharpest,  ix.  91. 
Sharpest-sighted,  iii.  69I. 
Sharpning.  iv.  978. 
Shattered,  i.  232.  vi.  S6l. 
Shattering,  x.  1066. 
Shaves,  ii.  634. 
Sheaf,  xi.  435. 
Sheaves,  iv.  984.  xi.  430. 
Shed,  iv.  601.  viii.  513.  ix.  893. 

X.  631. 
Shed  down,  iv.  670. 
Shedding,  vii.  375. 
Sheds,  i.  597. 
Sheep-walks,  xi.  431. 
Sheer,  L  742.  iv.  182.  vi.  325. 
Shell,  V.  342. 
Shells,  vii.  407- 
Shelter,  vi.  843. 
Shelter,  (verb,)  ii.  l67. 
Sheltered,  ii.  233,  824. 
Shelters,  ix.  1 109. 
Shepherd,  i.  8.  xi.  436. 
Shepherds,  iv.  185.  xi.  650.  xii. 

365. 
Shield,  i.  284,  565.  iv.  785,  990. 

vi.  192,  256.  543.  x.  542. 
Shields,  i.  548,  668.  iv.  553.  vi. 

83.  102, 305,  337,  840.  ix.  34. 
Shifts,  ix.  5 15. 
Shine,  iii.  52,  134.  iv.  657,  675. 

vi.  748.  vii.  108.  viii.  155.  ix. 

104.  X.  652. 
Shines,  iii.  3S6,  723.  iv.  363.  v . 

20.  vii.  380.  viii.  94. 
Shining,  ii.  757.  iii.  668,  67O.  iv. 

283.  V.  259.  vii.  401. 
Ship,  ix.  513. 
Shiver'd.  vi.  389. 
Shivering,  x.  1003. 
Shoaling,  x.  288. 
Shoals,  vii.  400. 

Shock,  ii.  1014.  vi.  207-  x.  1074. 
Shone,  i.  537.  ^99,  672.  ii.  304. 

iii.  139.  268,  363,  608,  565, 

597/71*.  W.  2d2.  vi.  720,  768. 

vii.  196,  499.  x.  682,  IO96. 
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Sbook,  i.  105.  ii.  S53<  672,  882.. 

iii.  894.  V.  286.  vi.  219,  838. 

ix.  1124.  xi.  492. 
Shoot  forth^  vi.  480. 
Shootin2»  iv.  556. 
Shooto,  li.  1036.  ill.  586. 
Shore,  i.  284,  310,  585.  ii.  661, 

912, 1011.  iii.  537.  iv.  l62.  v. 

339.  vii.  210.  X.  666,  696.  xii. 

143,199.215. 
Without  Shore,  xi.  750. 
Shores,  vii.  417.  ix.  117^  1118. 
Shorn,  i.  B96.  ix.  1062. 
Short,  i.  797.  iv.  102,  535.  v. 

562.  ix.  50,  248,  250,  963.  xi. 

147«  184,  554,  628. 
Shorter,  iv.  595. 
Shortest,  x.  1005. 
Shot,  i.  172.  ii.  67-  Hi.  6I8.  iv. 

658.  V.  141.  viii.  62.  ix.  72. 
SHot  down,  V.  301. 
Shot  forth,  V.  15.  vi.  849. 
Shot  through,  vi.  15. 
Shoulder,  v.  279* 
Shoulders,  i.  287.  ii.S06A\\.  627. 

iv.  303. 
Shout,  i.  542.  ii.  520.  iii.  345.  vi. 

96,  200.  vii.  256.  x.  505. 
Show,  iv.  122.  viii.  538.  ix.  492, 

665.  X.  187,  442,  883,  1004. 
Show,  (verb,)  ii.  273.  iii.  255.  iv. 

558.   vi.   161,  627.   vii.   406. 

viii.  115.  X.  870,  1004,  1065. 

xi.  357,  384,  709-  xii.  123. 
Show*d,  vii.  555.  xi.  245. 
Shown,  i.  218.  iv.  1012.  vi.  247. 
ShowV,  ii.  491.  vi.  545. 
Show'r,  (verb,)  x.  662.  xi.  883. 

xiL  124. 
Shower'd,  iv.  152,  773.  v.  640. 
Show'rs,  iv.  646,  653.  v.  I90. 
Show'rs,  (verb,)  ii.  4. 
Show'rv,  vi.  759. 
Show's  t,  ii.  818. 
Shows,  iv.  316.  viii.  575. 
Shows,  (verb,)  viii.  558.  xi.  I94. 
Shrill,  V.  7. 

Shrine,  iii.  379-  vU.  360.  xt  13. 
Shrin'd,  vi.  672. 


Shrines,  i.  388. 

Shrink,  ii.  205.  iv.  925.  xi.  846. 

Shroud,  X.  IO68. 

Shroud^  ii.  1044. 

Shrub,  iv.  696.  v.  349.  vii.  389. 

viii.  517- 
Shrubs,  iv.  176. 
Shudd'ring,  ii.  616. 
Shun,  ii.  531,  810.  viiL  327,52a 

ix.  483.  X.  339,  1062. 

Shunn'd,  i.  6S6.  ii.  679>  1019- 

iv.  319.  iz.331,699- 
Shunning,  ix.  1108. 

Shut,  ix.  278. 

Shut,  (verb,)  ii.  358,  776,  88S. 
iii.  193,  333.  ix.  69I.  xi.  849- 

Fact  Shut,  viii.  240. 

Shut  out,  iii.  50. 

Sibma,  i.  410. 

Sichem,  xii.  136. 

Sick,  xi.  490. 

Sicknebs,  xi.  524. 

Sidonian,  i.  441. 

Siege,  ii.  343.  jx.  1 21.  xii.  74. 

Sierra  Liona,  x«  703. 

Sigh,  xi.  147. 

Sigh'd,  ii.  788. 

Sighing,  xi.  147. 

Sighs,  i:  621.  iv.  31.  x.  1090. 
1102.  ix.  5,  23,  31. 

Sight,  ii.  745.  749.  iii.  43,55,61, 
256,  554. 615, 655.  iv.  34, 217, 
287,  319,  505,  573,  577,  658. 
V.  46, 138.  257,  308. 448, 536, 
665,  711,  765.  vi.36.  111,  118, 
191,  792,  862.  vii.  185,  868. 
viii.  41,  63,  120,  461,  527-  ix. 
91,  294.  310,  451,  517.  565, 
861,  898.  X.  223,  324,  850, 
538,  561,  683,  828,  867-  xi. 
19,  184,  201,  281,  413,  418, 
448,  463,  494,  555,  872,890. 
xii.  9. 

Sights,  i.  64.  xi.  411. 

Sign,  i.  672.  ii.  76O.  iv.  428, 998, 
1011.  V.  194.  vi.58,  776.  viii. 
342.  514.  X.  1091,  1103.  xi. 
351,  863.  xii.  442. 

Signal,  i.  278,  347,  776.  ii.  56. 
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717.  V.  705.  viii.  632.  xi.72. 

xii.  593. 
Signs,  i.  605.  iv.  439.  v.  134.  vi. 

789.  vii.  341.  it.  1077.  xL  182, 

194.  xii.  175. 
Silence,  i.  83,  56l,  797.  ii.  431, 

99^.  iii.  218.  iv.  6OO,  604.  v. 

39,  557, 668.  vi.  64,  385, 408. 

vii.  106,  216,  594.  ix.  895.  x. 

353,  459.  xi.  699* 
Silent,  ii.  547>  582.  iii.  267.  iv. 

647,  654,  938.  V.  39,  202.  vi. 

523,  882.  vii.  444.  vili.  l63. 

IX.  195,  1063. 
SilenUyi  ii.  842.  v.  130, 
Siloa*8,  i.  11. 
Silver,  iii.  595,  644.  iv.  6O9.  vii. 

437. 
Similitude,  iii.  384.  vii.  520.  xi. 

513. 
Simple,  xii.  365. 
Simplicity,  iii.  687.  iv.  318. 
Simply,  xii.  569- 
Sin,  i.  485.  ii.  760, 1024.  iii.  177. 

464.  iv.  517, 758,  840.  vi.  396, 

506,  691.  vii.  546.  U.  12,  292, 

327,  1003,  1044.  X.  16,  133, 

172,  230,  234,  251,  352,  407, 

473,  490,  586,  590,  631,  635, 

708,  791-  xi.  55,  427,   519, 

678.  xii.  285,  289,  f^90,  429, 
,  431,  443,  474. 
Sin-born,  x*  596. 
Sin-bred,  iv.  315. 
SinflBan,  xi.  390. 
Sinai,  i.  7.  xii.  227. 
Sincere,  iii.  103,  192.  ix.  320.  x. 

915.  xi.  443. 
Sinceiest,  x.  37- 

Sinftil,iii.  18&  viii.  506.  xi.  105. 
Sinfulness,  xi.  360. 
Sing,  i.  6.  ii.  242,  547,  553.  vi. 

744.  vii.  24.  xi.  6I9.  xii.  244, 

324. 
Singed,  i.  236,  614. 
Singing,  iv.  684.  v.  19S. 
Single,  iii.  469-  !▼•  856.  v.  552, 

903.  vi.  30,  233.  Vii.  403.  viii. 

423.  ix.  325,  339,  536.  x.  817. 

xi.  644,  70s. 

VOL.  II. 


Sinely,  i.  376. 

Sings,  iii.  39.  iv.  769. 

Singular,  v.  851* 

Sinister,  x.  886. 

Sink,  iii.  331. 

Sinks,  ii.  950. 

Sinless,  vii.  61.  ix.  659.  x.  69O. 

Sinn'd.   vL   402.    X..  229,   5l6, 

790,  930.  xi.  427. 
Sinning,  vi.  66I.    • 
Sins,  iii.  233.  xii.  283,  316,  4l6. 
Sins,  (verb,)  iii.  204. 
Sinuous,  vii.  481. 
Sion,  i.    10,  386,   442.  iu.  SO, 

530. 
Sion*8,  i.  453. 
Sire,  ii.  264,  817,  849-  iv.  144, 

712,  719.  V.  350.  vi.  95.  viii. 

39,  218,   249.  xi.  460,  719, 

736,  862.  xii.  368,  467- 
Sirocco,  X.  706. 
Sister,  vii.  10. 
Sisters,  x.  674. 
Sit,  ii.  54,  56,  139,  329,  359, 

377,  859.  iii.  315.  v.  369.  viii. 

210.  ix.  3,  164,  1098.  X.  235, 

421. 
Sithe,  X.  606. 
Sits,  i.  785.  ii.  243,  456,  731. 

803,  907.  ill.  57.   V.  25.  vi. 

671,  892. 
Sitt'st,  iii.  376.  iv.  578..V.  156. 
Sittim,  i.  413. 
Sitting,  ii.  164.  iv.  829. 
Sitting  still,  viii.  89* 
Situate,  vi.  641. 
Situation,  i.  60. 
Size,  i.  197.  vi.  352. 
Skiff,  i.  204. 
Skilful,  ix.  513. 
Skill,  ii.  272.  viii.  573.  ix.  39, 

1112. 
Skiird,  ix.  42. 
Skins,  X.  217,  220. 
Skirt,  vi.  80.  - 

Skirted,  v.  282. 
Skirts,  iii.  380.  v.  187.  xi.  332, 

882. 
Sky,  i.  45,  730.  ii.  534,  710.  iii. 

324,  426,  514.  iv.  459,  72 L 
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988.  V.  189,  267.  vi,  772.  vH. 

987,  442.  viii.  258.  ix.  1002. 

X.    1064.  xi.   909,   742.  xil 

182. 
Sky-tinctur'd,  v.  285. 
Slack,  ix.  892. 

Slack,  <v9rb>)  ii.  461.  iv.  164. 
SIftckeo,  ii..814. 
Slackness,  xi,  A84. 
Slaio,  X.  217.  xi.  455.. xil  414. 
Slaad*rou8,  xii.  &a6. 
Slant,  X.  107ft. 
Slaves,  xii.  167* 
.ftaii$bter>  vi.  506.  xi.  669. 
Sleek-enameli'd,  ix.  525. 
Sleep,  ill.  329.  iv.  449, 6l4,  658, 

73$,  8iS.  V.  8,  96,  ISO,  669, 

€7S,  679'  vii  106.  viii.  253, 

987,  458.  ix.  19B,  1044,  IO49. 

xii.  434,  611. 
Sleep,  (verb,)  iv.  flTS,  778,  826. 

X.  779.  XL  66S. 
Sleeping,  i.  383.  yiii,  463.  ix. 

m.  «ii.  §0$. 
Skepl^ss,  xi.  1  f.3. 
Sle^pa,  ii.  489*  in.  686.  vii.  414. 

viii.  164. 
Sleep'st,  v.  38^  673. 
3leq>y«  ii.  73* 
Sleigbts,  ix.j9^. 
Slender,  iv.  304. 
Slept  iv.  »7, 771.  V.  654.  ix.  187. 
Slept'st,  xi.  369. 

Slew,  xi.  «09>  678- 

Slight,  iv.  181. 

Slight,  (verb,)  vii.  47. 

Slightly,  iv.  967. 

Slime,  ix.  l6<f.  1^.903,  630. 

Slimy,  X.  286. 

Sling,  X.  633. 

Slip,  i.  178, 

Slope,  i.  223.  iv.  261,  591. 

Sloth,  ii.  227.  vl.  l<)6..xi.  794. 

Skthful,  ii.  UT. 

Slow,  ii.  337,  582,  902.  iii.  193. 

iv.  17s.  vi.  533.  vjU.  UO.  X. 

69S<xi;«07.xii.648. 
Slow-pac'd,  X.  963. 

81ow^<  X.  859. 
Skmly,  iv.  541. 


Sluic'd,  i.  702. 

Sluice,  v.  133. 

Sluices,  xi.  849. 

Slumber,  i.  377. 

Slumber,  (verb,)  L  321. 

Slamberd,  iv.  24. 

Slumbers,  vii  29. 

Slamb'ring,  i.  203.  ix.  23. 

Slumbrous,  iv.  615. 

Slunk,  iv.  602.  ix*  784.  x.  332. 

Sly,  IV.  347,  5S7,  957.  ix.  25ft 

613. 
Smart,  iv.  102. 
Smear*d,  xt.  731. 
Smell,  ii.  664.  iv.  165,  217,  S6& 

V.  84.  viii.  527.  ix.  W7,  ^^ 

581,740,  a52.  X.  272.  liM. 

281. 
Smell,  (verb,)  v.  411. 
Smelling,  vii.  319- 
Smells,  V.  127,  ST9. 
Smile,  ii.  486.  iv.  765.  viii.  S6», 

6I8. 
Smile,  (verb,)  iii.  257- 
Smil  d,  iU.  364,  638.  iv.  i»  ^• 

378.  vu  7^4.  vii.  502.  viii.  «65. 

ix.  851.x.  .679. 
Smiles,  iv.  337.  ix.  202, 1^9.  xi. 

624. 
Smiles,  (verb,)  iv.  l65,  500.  ▼• 

124.  ix.  4S0. 
Smiling,  iv.  96s.  v.  I68, 718.  xl. 

175. 
Smit,  iii.  29. 
Smite,  vi.  324. 
Smoke,  i.  237, 671.  ii^  88A  9^ 

vi.  57,  586,  766. 
Smok*d,  i.  493. 
Smooth,  i.  450,  725-  ii.  W«»  ^ 

iv.  459,  480.  V.  342.  vii.^' 

viii.  166.  ix.  1095.x.  305.  a 

615. 
SmoQtb-aljdsng,  viii,  302> 
Smoothed,  i.  772.  iv.  120. 
Smooths,  V.  686. 
Smote,  i.  298.  iv.  244.  vi.  «50, 

591.  X.  295.  xi.  445. 
Smutty,  iv.  817. 
Snake,  ix.  91,  613;  643.x.«l«* 

xi.  426. 
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Saaky,  It  794.  xi\.  484.  x.  5JS9. 
Soare,  iv.  8.  xi.  l65.  w*  31. 
Snare,  (verb>)  x.  873. 
Snares,  x.  SSn"* 
Snatch'd,  x.  109S^.  xi.  670. 
Snow,  ii.  4QI,  59\.  X.  685,  6d«, 

1063. 
Soowy,  i.  51$.  Hi.  4M.  X.  439. 
Snuff'd,  X.  27«. 

Soar,  i.  14.  iv.  Bf^,  y«  27a  Tii  9. 
Soar  d,  ix*  170. 
Soaring,  vi.  943.  rii.  «|1. 
Soars,  |i.  634. 
Sober,  iv.  599.  xL  621. 
Sociable,  V.  221. 
Sociably,  i^i  234. 
Social,  viii.  429* 
Spcif  ly,  f  iii.  9^3,  bi6.  ix.  249, 

ibOf?. 
Sodom,  4.  503.  x«  5.62. 
So&Ui  xi.  400. 
Soli,  i.  424,  551,  56i.  il.  t76, 

400,  QOl.  iv.  334,  471 »  479> 

615.   64§,  667.    V.   193.  vii, 

4S6,  598.  vHi.  I65i  166«  254, 

288.  ix.  186,  458.  x.  98,  865. 

xl.  584,  848. 
Soft-ebbiog,  vii.  300. 
Sofi-toaching,  v.  17. 
Sofiten,  ii.  189; 
Soften'd,  viiL  147.  xi.  1 10. 
Softest,  ix.  1041. 
Softness,  iy.  2S|8. 
Soft'niog,  vii.  28a 
Sou,  i.  242»  562,  691.  ii.  1170, 

904.  iv.  214.  vi.  510.  viii.  147- 

X.  j^,  526.  xL  96,  262, 270, 

9S^.  m.  18, 129. 
So|ourn,  i.ii.  15. 
Sojourn,  (verb,)  xii^  l£i9. 
Sojourn'a,  vii.1N9- 
Sojourpers^  i.  309.  xii.  192. 
SoJao^,  iv.  493.  vi.  905.  Till.  419- 

ix.  844^  1044. 
Solaced,  vii.  434. 
Sol4an  a^  i.  7(64. 
Sole,  i.  237. 
Sole,  (^ectiife,)  L  1.24, 160.  ii. 

325,  827.  iii.  §4,  95>  276.  iv. 

33,  4|ll*  683,  751,  9»3.  v.  28^ 


272.  vi.  808,  880.  vii.  47.  viii. 

329.  IX.  185,  227,  533,  653.  x. 

401,  933.  941,  973.  xii.  564. 
Solemn,   i.   890,  557,   755.   iii. 

351.  iv.  648,  655.  v.  6I8.  vii. 

78,   149,  202,   435,  595.  xi. 

236.  xii.  864. 
More  Soleinn,  v.  354. 
Solemnizd,  vii.  448. 
Solicit,  viii.  I67.  x.  744. 
Solicited,  ix.  743. 
Solicitous,  X.  428. 
Solid,  i.  229.  ii.  878.  vi.  323.  viii. 

93.  X.  286,  884. 
Solitary,  ii.  632.  vi.  139.  vii.  461. 

viii.  402.  xii.  496. 
Solitude,  iii.  69.  vti.  28^  viii.  364, 

369.  ix.  249,  1085.  X.  105. 
ScdomoD,  L  401. 
Solstitial.  X.  656.  - 
Solve,  viH.  55. 
Solution,  vi«  694.  viii.  14. 
Son,  (Christ,)  ii.  878.  iii.  I68, 

169,  343,  384,  398.  V.  597, 

719,  733,  743,  S47,  855.  vr. 

676,  678,  680,  681,  719,  7«5, 

824^  887.  vii.  185,  138,  19^, 

518.x.  56,  64,  70,  634,  645. 

xi.  20, 46,  Td.  xii.  327, 381 ,388. 
B^otten  Son,  v.  835.  vii.  183. 
Son  of  God,  iii.  138,  224,  309, 

316,  412.  V.  662.  vi.  799.  X. 

338. 
Only  Son,  iii.  64,  79>  403.  v. 

604,718,815. 
Only-begotten  Son,  iii.  80. 
Son,  i.  §89,  513,  58a  .li.  728. 

743,  804,  818.  iii.  151,  286. 

iv.  170, 278,  718,  757.  V.  285, 

519.  vii.  3B.  ix.  19, 176.  441. 

X.  183,  235,  363,  384,  '?60.  xL 

808.  xii.    64,   80,   101,    153, 

100,  161.268,332. 
Song,  i.  18.  ii.  552,  556,  iii.  29. 

368,  413.  V.  7,  41,  178,  «04, 

619.  vi.  167.  vii.  12,  30,  107, 

483.  viii.  243.  ix.  25,  800.  x. 

648,  862. 
Songs,  i.  441..  iii.  148^  iv.  687, 

944.  V.  161,547.  xi..5&4. 
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Sonorous^  i.  540. 

Son8>  i.  S53,  564,  406, 495,  501, 
654,  778.  ii.  873,  6&2.  iii.  290, 
463, 658.  iv.  SIS,  324.  v.  l60, 
389,  447,  716,  790,  863.  vi. 
46,  95,  505,  715  vii.  626.  viii. 
637.  X.  819.  xt.  80,  84,  319i 
348,  410,  622,  696,  736,  758, 
875.  xii.  145,  155,  357.  447, 
448. 

Soot,  X.  570. 

Sooty,  V.  440. 

Soothe,  ix.  1006. 

Sophi,  X.  433. 

Sorceress,  ii«  724. 

Sorcery,  ii.  566. 

Sorceries,  i.  479- 

Sord,  xi.  433. 

Sore,  i.  298.  vi.  828,  449,  687. 
ix.  1124.  X.  124. 

Sorrow,  i.  65,  558.  ii.  578,  605, 
797.  viii.  333.  x.  193,  195, 
201,  717, 1092,  1104.  xi.  264, 
301,  362,  757.  xii.  613. 

Sorrowing,  xi.  117. 

Sorrows,  xi.  90. 

Sort,  iii.  129.  iy.  128,  582.  vi. 
376.  ix.  8I6.  xi.  574. 

Sort,  (verb,)  viii.  584. 

Sorted,  x.  651. 

Sorts,  vii.  541. 

Sottish,  i.  472. 

Sought,  1.  215.  ii.  832.  iii.  601. 
iv.  799,  894.  vi.  161,  295.  viii. 
457.  ix.  75,  380,  417.  421, 
611,  960,  878.  X.  336,  719, 
752,  762,  1016.  xi.  148,  xii. 
278. 

Sought* St,  viii.  31 6. 

Soul,  ii.  556.  iii.  168,  248.  iv. 
487.  v.  100,  171,  486,  61O, 
816.  vii.  388,  392,  451,  528. 
viii  154,  585,  629-  xi.  447. 
xii.  584. 

One  Soul,  viii.  499.  604.  ix.  967. 

Souls,  v.  197.  vi.  165,  887.  xi. 

724r 
Sound,  (a  strait,)  ii.  6(>4. 
Sound,  i.  531,  711,  754.  ii.  286, 

476,  51 5,.  880.  iii.  147.  iv.  453. 


V.  5, 872.  vi.  64, 97, 444, 749. 

829.  vii.  206,  558.  viii.  243, 

606.  ix.  451,  518,  557,  736.x. 

508,  642.  xi.  558.  xii.  229. 
Sound,  (adject.)  ix.  407. 
Sound,  (verb,)  v.  172,  713.  vi; 

202.  xi.  76. 
Sound-board,  i.  709. 
Sounded,  vi.  204. 
Soundest,  viii.  258. 
Sounding,  i.  668.  ii.  517. 
Sounds,  (straits,)  vii.  399. 
Sounds,  i.  540.  ii.  952.  iv.  6ML 

vii.  597. 

Sounds,  (verb,)  vii.  443. 

Source,  iv.  750.  x.  832.  xi.  I69. 
xii.  IS. 

Sovran,  i.  246,  753.  ii.  244.  iii. 
22,  145.  iv.  691.  v.  256,  366, 
656.  vi.  56.  vii.  79.  viii-  239, 
647.  ix.  532,  612,  795, 1130. 
X.  144.  xi.  83. 

Sovranty,  ii.  446.  xii.  35. 

South,  i.  354.  iv.  782.  x.  655, 

686,  701.  xi.  401.  xii.  139- 
Southmost,  r.  408. 
Southward,  iv.  223. 
South-wind,  xi.  788. 
Sow,  xii.  55. 
Sow'd,  V.  2.  vii.  358.  ix.  1095, 

1112. 

Sown,  xi.  27. 

Space,  i.  50,  650.  ii.  717-  ▼!.  104. 
vii.  89,  169.  ix.  63,  463.  x. 
320.  xi.  498.  xii.  345. 

Spaces,  i.  725.  viii.  20. 

Spacious,  i.  6S9,  762.  ii.  974  iii. 
430.  v.  S67,  726.  vi.  474,  861. 
viii.  102.  X.  467.  xk  556. 

Spade,  i.  676. 

Spake,  i.  125,  271,  663.  ii.  50, 
228,  809,  429,  704.  735.  iii. 
79, 135, 143, 267, 681.  iv.  1 14, 
393,  492,  781,  844,  877,  SfTf- 
V.  27.  246,  599,  616,  e?2. 
694,  743,  849, 896.  vi.  56,981, 
450,  722,  800,  824.  vii.  188, 
174,  339,  518.  viii.  39,  219. 
271,  349,  376,  434.  ix.  SIS, 
376,  4^,  55^,  646,   115a  X. 
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6«,  182,  1097.  xi.  181,  192, 

225,  666.  xii.  466,  6S4. 
Sfiak'st,  viii.  444. 
Spangled,  xi.  100. 
Spangling,  vii.  384. 
Spare^  x.  511. 
Spare,  (verb,)  iii.  278,  893.  v. 

320.  vi.  460.  X.  23. 
Spar'cl,  ix.  596,  647. 
Spares,  11.  739. 
Spark,  iv.  814. 
Sparkled,  ii.  388. 
Sparkles,  vi.  7^. 
Sparkling,!.  194.  iii.  507. 
Spartan,  x.  674. 
Spasm,  xi.  481. 
Spattering,  x.  567. 
Spawn,  vii.  388. 
Speak,  i.  616.  ii.  4^.  v.  I60.  vii. 

164.  viiL  100,  199,  271,  380, 

389.  ix.  749,  d66.  xii.  501. 
Speakable,  ix.  563. 
Speakinjg,  ii.  705.  viii.  3,  222.  ix. 

1150. 
Speaks,  vi.  765. 
Spear,  i.  292,  347,  4$6,  565.  ii. 

204.  iv.  785,  810,  929>  990. 

vi.  195.x.  542.  xi.  248. 
Spears,  ].  547*  ii.  536*  iv.  553, 

980.  vi.  8S. 
Special,  ii.  1033. 
Specious,  ii.   484.  ix.   36l«  xii. 

354. 
igpeckM,  ix.  429. 
Spectators,  iv.  676. 
Specafation,  xii.  589. 
Speculations,  ix.  602. 
Sped,  iii.  740. 
Speech,   ii.  389»  989-  iv.   S57» 

409.  v.  4A9.  vii.  178.  viii.  377. 

ix.  600,749>  1133.  xii.  5. 
Speechless,  ix.  894. 
Speed,  i.  674.  ii.  700.  iii.  643. 

iv.  13,  668,  788,  928.  v.  252, 

813,  730,  744.  vi.  307.  viii. 

37,  38,  110.*  X.  40,  90,  410. 

xn.  2. 
Speed,  (verb,)  ii.  1008.  x.  954 
Speedier,  xii  7- 
Speediest,  iii.  229.  vi.  534. 


Speedily,  v.  692. 

Speeds,' V.  267. 

Speedy,  L  156.  ii.  516.  ix.260. 

Spend,  ii.  144.  x.  271.  xii.  22. 

Spent,  i.  176.  ii.  248.  iii.  417. 

V.  618.  viii.  206,  457.  ix.  145, 

1187, 
Spher'd,  vii.  247. 
Sphere,  iii.  4l6,  482.  iv.  39,  565. 

V.  169,  620.  vii.  22,  355.  Viii. 

82.  X.  808. 
Spheres,  v.  477.  vi.   316.  viii. 

131. 
Spicy,  ii.  640.  iv.  162.  v.  298. 

ViiL  517. 
Spies,  ix.  815. 
Spies,  (verb,)  ix.  424. 
SpilVd,  xi.  791. 
Spinning,  viii.  l64. 
Spires,  i.  223.  iii.  550.  ix.  502. 
Spirit,  i.  17.  iii.  389.  vii.  165, 

209,  235.  xi.  61 1.  xii.  488, 

497,  514,  523. 
Spirit,  i.  139,  146,  679.  ii.  44, 

956.  iii.  553, 630,  69I.  iv.  128, 

531,   565,   582,  793,  885.   v. 

221,  478,  497,  507,  877.  vi. 

752,  848.  vii.  204.  viii.  440, 

477.  X.   784.  xi.  6,  406.  xii. 

53,  303,  519.  525,  533. 
Spirited,  iii.  717.  jx.  613. 
Spiritless,  vi.  852^ 
Spirituous,  v.  475.  vi.  479. 
Spirits,  i.   101,  318,  423,  609, 

622,   658,   697,  789.  ii.  482; 

553, 687.  696,  825, 969, 1030. 

iii.  101,  136,  360,  461,  654, 

737.  iv.  83,   361,   786,   805, 

823.  v.  374,  406,  439,  482, 

484,  566,  837.  vi.  I67,  333, 

844,  596,  660,  788.  vu.  189, 

199,  610.  viii.  466,  615,  626. 

ix.    876,    1048.    x.    89O.    xiJ 

124,  294,  420,  545.  xii.  596. 

See  Animal. 
Spiritual,  iv.  585,  677*  v.  402, 

406,  573.  viii.  110.  xii.  49I, 

518,521. 
Spite,  i.  619.   ii.  385,  393.  ix. 

178. 
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Spite,  (verb,)  ii.  364.  ix.  147, 

177. 
Splendid,  ii.  S59. 

Splendour,  iL  447.  iii*  572*  iv. 

870.  V.  796. 
Splendours,  i.  010. 
Spoil,  ii.  1009.  iii.  251.  zii.  172. 
Spoird,  iii.  251.  x.  186.  xi.  832. 
Spoils,  iv.  159.  ix.  151.  si.  692. 
Spoke,  X.  517. 
Spoken,  iii.  171* 
Spontaneous,  vii.  204. 
Sport,  ii.  181.  iii.  493. 
Sportful,  iv.  896. 
Sporting,  iv.  843.  vii.  405. 
Spot,  iii.  588,  788.  v.  119>  266. 

viii.  17,  23.  ix.  489. 
Spotless,  iv.  318. 
Spots,  V.  419.  vii.  479*  viii.  145. 

Sporty,  i.  291- 

Spousal,  viii.  519. 

Spouse,  iv.  169>  7^2.  v.  12^.  ix. 

448. 
Spou8*d,  V.  216. 
Spout,  ii.  176. 
Spouts  out,  vii.  416. 
Spread,  i.  354.  ii.  407,  886,  96O, 

1046.   iv.   255,   454.   v.   715, 

880.   vi.   241,  538,  827.  vii. 

324,  484.  ix.  1087.  x.  446.  xi. 

848,  688. 
Spreading,  x.  412,  IO67. 
Spreads,   ii.    928.    iv.    648.  ix. 

1108. 
Sprwg,  ii.  28.  iv.  268,  274.  v. 

21,  894.  ix.  218.  x.  678,  882. 

xi.  78. 
Spring,  (verb,)  ii.  381.  iii.  884. 

V.  644.  xi.  138,  425.  xii.  118, 

467. 
Spring-timej  i.  769. 
Springs,  iii.  4$5. 
Springs,  (verb,)  ii.  1018.  v.  480. 

vii.  465.  xii.  358. 
Sprinkled,  iii.  642. 
Sprung,  i.  381.  ii.  758.  iii.  713. 

V.  98.  vi.  812.   vH.  58,  245. 

viii.  46,259.  iz.  965.x.  591* 

xi.  22. 
Sprung  up,  X.  548. 


Spume,  vi.  479. 

Spun  out,  vii.  241. 

Spurns,  ii.  929. 

Spy,  ii.  970.  iv.  948.  viii.  253, 

Spy,  (verb,)  iv.  9S6.  xL  857- 

Spy'd,  iv.  403. 

Spying,  iv.  1005. 

Squadron,  i.  356.  iv.  863,  977* 

Squad  ron'd,  xit  367- 

Squadrons,  ii.  570.  vi.  16,  251, 

554.  xi.  652. 
Square,  i.  1048.  v.  393.  t.  669* 
Squared,  i.  758«  viiL  232* 
Squat,  iv.  800. 
Stabled^  xi.  752. 
'Stablish'd,  xii.  347. 
Staff,  i.  535. 
Stag,  vii.  4^. 
Stain,  ii.  140.  X.  639. 
Stain*d,  vi.  334.  ix.  1076. 
Stair,  iii.  516,  640. 
Stairs,  iii.  510,  B'iS. 
Stalk,  V.  323,  337^  480.  ix.  428» 
Stalks,  iv.  402. 
Stand,  iv.  39.'>.  xt.  221. 
Stand  fast,  viii.  640. 
Stand  still,  vi.  801.  xii.  263. 
Standard,  i.  583.  ii.  986.  v.  7OI. 

vii.  297. 

Standards,  v.  5S9, 

Standing,  vi.  243,  &93<  vii.  iS. 
ix.  677.  Xi.  847t 

Standing  still,  viii.  127. 

Stands,  i.  615.  ii.  $54.  iv,  hl^ 
983.  vi.  4891.  X.  8ia 

Star,  i.  74^.  ii.  1052.  iii.  65^ 
727.  iv.  556.  V.  258.  vii.  101, 
133,  621.  viii.  142.  ix.  4^ 
1087.  X.  426,  1069.  ^ii.  ^' 
See  Evening,  Mqming. 

Stor-bright,  x.  450, 

Star-light,  iv,  656, 

Star-pav'd,  iv.  976. 

Starieas,  iii.  425. 

Starry,  i.  728.  in.  4l6,  590.  iv. 
606,  649,  724,  992.  V.  281, 
620,  709.  vi.  827.  viL  446.  ad. 
245. 

Stars,  iii.  61,  565,  566,  718.  i*« 
34,  355.   V.    16^   176,  74^^ 
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746.  vi.  7541.  vii.  IBS,  S4S, 
357,  358,  364,  383,  578,  581, 
620.  viii.  19,  80,  123,  135.  X. 
412.  xn.  422,  576. 

Started  back,  iv.  462,  468. 

Slurted  up,  iv.  819. 

Startled,  v.  26. 

SUrts,  iv.  813. 

Starve,  ii.  600. 

Starv'd,  iv.  7^9. 

State,  i.  29,  141,  640.  ii.  1,  24, 

251,   279,  302,  511^  585.  iii. 

186.  iv.  $S,  94,  40(h  51df  775. 

V.  234,  241,  288,   333,  iK>4, 

536,  5^,  830.  vi.  89,  900.  vii. 

440.  viii  176,  239,  ^90,  331, 

403,   521.  ix.  123,  337,  347> 

915,  948,  958,   112ft.  X.   I9t 

445,    619.  xi.  71*   180,  249, 

36s,  501.  Xii.  2<l,  80. 
State  aflbin,  i.  77^^ 
Stately,  i.  614,  723.  v.  201.  vii. 

324. 
Stateliest,  iv.  142.  ix.  435.  . 
States,  ii.  387. 
Station,  iii.  587.  vii.  146,  563.  x. 

535.  xii.  627. 
Stations,  ii.  412. 
Stature,  i.  222;  570.  iv.  988.  vi. 

302.  vii.  509. 
Stay,  iv.  898.  viii.  46.  ix.  372, 

398,  856.  X.  921. 
Stay,  (verb,)  x.  253.  xii.  4S6, 

594,  616. 
Stay'd,  ii.  938,   1010.  iii.  571, 

742.  vL  325.    vii.  218,  224, 

589.  ix- 1134. 
Stays,  iv.  470.  ix.  268.  xii.  73. 
Stealth,  ii.  945.  ix.  68. 
Steam,  xi.  442. 
Steamiog,  v.  186. 
Steddiest,  xii.  877« 
Steddy,  v.  268. 
Stedfast,  i.  58.  it  927-  vi.  833. 

viii.  129. 
Steed,  iv.  858.  vii.  17.  xL  6^. 
Steeds,  ii.  531.  iii.  522.  vi.  17> 

391.  IX.  35.  xi.  706. 
Steel,  ii.  569. 
Steep,  ii.  71.  mS.  iii.  741.  iv. 


135,  172,  231,  6M.  vi.  »k 

vii.  99.  299* 
Steer'd,  ii.  1020. 
Steering,  x.  328. 
Steers,  i.  225.  vii.  4Sa  ix«  515. 
Steersman,  ix.  613^ 
Stellar,  iv.  671- 
Stem,  vii.  337. 
Stemming,  il.  642. 
SfceDch,  i.  837. 
Step,  iv.  22,  50,  536.  ix.  452; 

834. 
Witbdut  8te|^>  viii.  302. 
Stepdame,  iV.  279« 
Steps,  i.  295,  206,  562.  ii.  628; 

iii.  501,  541,  644.  tw  I,  512. 

viii.    48&  ix<  333,  354.  xii. 

648.    • 
Step,  iv.  820. 
Stern,  iv.  877,  9^4.  v.  171.  ix. 

15.  X.  866. 
Sternly,  viii.  333. 
Sticks,  ix.  330. 
Stiff,  vii.  441.  > 

Stifling,  XL  313. 
Stile,  ii.  312.  v.  146.  vi.  239.  ix. 

20,  1132.  ' 

Stird,  ix.  137-  xi.  695.  xii.  33. 
Still,  iv.  598.  X.  846. 
Sting,  ii.  653.  iii.  253* 
Stings,  xii.  412. 
Stir,  V.  224. 

Sfir,  (verb,)ii.  214.  iv.  I91 
Siirr*d,  viii.  308. 
Stirr'd  ap,  1.  35* 
Stirring  np,  xii.  288^ 
Stock,  xii.  7,  325. 
Stole,  iv.  158,  7r9.  xL  847. 
Stol  n,  X.  20.  xi.  125» 
Stone,  iii.  592,  596,  593,  600. 

iv.  702.  vi.  517.  3d.  324,  445» 

484.  xii.  119. 
Stones,  xi.  658. 
Stony,  iii.  189.  Vi.  576.  xL  4^ 
Stood  iHkler,  viif.  45i.- 
Stood  «p,  ii  44.  V.  807. 
Stoodat,  iv.  837.  xl.  759- 
Stoop,  ui.  73,  252. 
Stooped,  viii.  351.  xi.  185. 
Stooping,  Viii.  465.  • 
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Stop,  vii.  596. 

Stop,  (verb,)  iii.  394.  x.  ^91.  xii. 

166. 
Stops,  xi.  561. 
Stopt,  xL  848. 
Store,  iii.  444.  iv.  fi55.  v.  1S8, 

822.  Yi.  515.  vii.  226.  ix.  621, 

1078. 
Store,  (verb,)  iv.  8I6. 
Stoi^d,  vL  764.  vii.  492.  viii.  152. 
Stores,  ii.  175.  v.  814. 
Stork,  vii.  428. 
Storm,  i.  172.  vi.  546.  ix.  488. 
Storm,  (verb,)  xiL  59* 
Stormiog,  vi.  207. 
Storms,  it.  588.  iii.  425.    . 
Storms,  (verb,)  ii.  922. 
Stormy,  x.  698. 
Story,  vii.  51.  viii.  265,  522.  ix. 

886.  xii.  506. 
Strain*d,  viii.  454. 
Strains,  v.  148. 
Strait,  i.  581,  728.  ii.  948,  9^9- 

iii.  647.  iv.  876,  405, 476, 741, 

947.  V.  287.  vi.  61 8.  vii.  458. 

viii.  257.  ix.  682.  x.  90,  125, 

861,  898.  xii.  126. 
StraiteQ*d«  i.  776.  ix.  323. 
Strait'ning,  vi.  70. 
Straod,  i.  379* 
Strange,  i.  707.  ii.  69,  70S,  737, 

1024.   iv.  287.  V.   116,   556, 

855.  vi.  91,571,614.  vii.  53. 

viii.  531.  ix.  599,  86I.  x.  479, 

552,  799.  xi.  733.  xii.  60. 
Stranger,  ii.  990.  v.  316,  397. 

xii.  858. 
Straw-built,  i.  773. 
Stray,  vii.  405.  xi.  176. 
Stray'd,  iii.  476.  viii.  283. 
Streak,  iv.  623. 
Streaking,  vii.  481. 
Streaks,  xi.  679. 
Stream,  i.  202,  398.  ii.  580,  582, 

607.  iii.  7,  359.  iv.  386.  v.  8O6. 

vi.  70,  332.  vii.  67.  xi.  569. 

xii.  144,  442. 
Stream,  (verb,)  v.  59O.  vii.  306. 
Streaming,  i.  537.  viii.  465. 
Streams,  L  469.  ii.  ^76.  iii.  436. 


iv.  233,  263.  v.  652   %il59T. 

viii.  268. 
Streets,  i.  501,  503. 
Strength,  i.  II6,  133,  146, 154, 

240,  427»  433,  572,  641,  696. 

il  47,  200,  260,  410.  iv.  1006. 

vi.  116,  231,  381,  457,494, 

820,  850,  853.  viL  141.  ix.  3R 

484,  1062.  X.  9,  243,  921.  xL 

138,  539.  xii.  389,  430. 
Streteh'd,  iv.  210.  v.  754.  vL  80. 

vii.  414. 
Stretcfa'd  out,  L  £09l  viii.  10%. 
.   xi.  380. 

Stretching,  ii.  1003. 
Strict,  iL  241,  412.  iv«  56S.  v. 

528.  vi.  8^  ix.  9O8.  x.  131. 

xii.  304. 
Strictest,  ii.  321.  iv.  783.  ix.  36S. 
Strictly,  iii.  402,  405.  ix.  235. 
Strides,  ii.  676.  vi.  109. 
Strife,  i.  623.  ii.  31,  235, 500.  til 

406.  vi.  264,  289,  290,  8^3. 

xii.  355. 
Strike,  xi.  492. 
String,  vii.  597. 
Stripes,  ii.  334. 
Stripling,  iii.  636. 
Strive,  ii.  31,  899-  iv.  275,  S^ 

X.  959- 
Strode,  ii.  676. 
Stroke,  i.  588,  702,  713.  vi.  189, 

317.    X.   52,   210,   311,  m 

855.  xi.   268,  471.  xii.  189. 

385. 
Strong,  ii.  434,  936.  iv.  786l  vi. 

336.  viii.   241,  633.  ix.  93i, 

1059.  X.  265,  409.  xi.  655.  xii. 

568. 
Strong-hold,  vi.  228. 
Stronger,  i.  92.  ii.  33.  vi.  819> 

ix.  311,  491,  492. 
Strongest,  ii.  44. 
Strongly,  t.  147.  x.  262. 
Strove,  i.  721.  v.  382. 
Strow,  i.  302. 
Strow*d,  ix.  439. 
Strown,  vi.  389. 
Strows,  V.  34a 
Struck,  ii.  l65.  vi.  B6S. 
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3trU(-ken^  ix.  1064. 

Structure^  i.  733.  iii.  50$.  v.  76I. 

;Struggle,  ii.  606. 

Straggling,  vi.  659- 

Stubborn^  ii.  569-  xii.  193. 

Stadious,  viii.  40.  ix.  42.  xi.  609. 

Study,  i.  107.  xi.  577- 

Study,  (verb,)  ix.  2S3. 

Stuff,  X.  601.  xii.  43. 

Stumble,  iii.  SOI. 

Stumbled,  vi.  624. 

Stunning,  ii.  952. 

Stupendous,  x.  351. 

Stupid,  xii.  11 6. 

Stupidly,  ix.  465. 

Stygian,  i.  239.  ii.  506,  875.  iii. 

14.  X.  453. 
Styx,  ii.  577. 
Subducting,  viii.  536. 
Subdue,  tii.  250.  iv.  85.  v.  741. 
vi.  40,  427.  vii.  5SQ.  viii.  564. 
xi.  691.  xii.  81. 
Subdu*d,  vi.  259. 
Subdues,  ii.  I98.  vi.  458.  xi.  132. 
Subduing,  xi.  792. 
Subject,  viii.  507.  ix.  25. 
Subjected,  ix.  155.  xii.  640. 
Subjection,  ii.  ^9,  iv.  50,  308. 
vii.  345,  570.  ix.  1128.  x.  153. 
xii.  32. 
Subjects,  xii.  93. 
Sublime,  ii.  528.  iii.  72.  iv.  300. 
vi.  771.  vii.  421.  viii.  455.  x. 
.    536.  xi.  236. 
More  Sublime,  x.  1014. 
Sublim'd,  i.  135.  v.  483. 
Sublunar,  iv.  777- 
Submiss,  v.   359.  ^ui-  3l^«  ix. 

377. 
Submission,  i.  66I.  iv.  81,  9^, 

310.  xii.  597. 
Submissive,  i.  498.  x.  942. 
Submit,  i.  108.  iv.  B5.  v.  787. 
X.    196,   769.    xi.    314,    372, 
526. 
Submits,  xii.  I91. 
Submitting,  ix.  919. 
Subordinate,  v.  67I. 
Sttborn*d,  ix.  36l. 


Subscribe,  xi.  192. 
Subsist,  ix.  359.  X.  922. 
Substance,  i.   117>  529.  li.  99p 
356,  6G9.  iv.  585.  v.  420,  474, 
493.  vi.  330,  657.  xi.  775. 
Substances,  v.  408.  viii.  109. 
Substantial,  iv.  189,  485. 
SubstantiaUy,  iii*  140. 
Substitute,  viii.  381. 
Substitutes,  x.  403. 
Subterranean,  i.  231. 
Subtil'st,  ix.  560. 
Subtle,  i.  727.  ii.  815.  iv.  786. 
vi.  513.  viii.  192, 899*  ix.  184, 
307,  324.  X.  20. 
Subtlest,  vii.  495.  ix.  86. 
Subtlety,  ii.  358.  ix.  93. 
Subtly,  viii.  207. 
Subverting,  xii.  568. 
^>nburb,  i.  773. 
Succeed,  i.  666.  iv.  535.  x.  735. 

xii.  508. 
Success,  ii.  9,  123.  ii!.  740.  vi. 

161,  471.  X.  239. 
Successes,  iv.  932.  x.  396. 
Successful,  i.  120.  x.  463. 
Succession,  xii.  331. 
Successive,  iv.  614. 
Succinct,  iii.  643. 
Succour,  ix.  642. 
Suck'd,  X.  683. 

Sudden,  i.  665.  ii.  364,  738,  890. 

iii.  542.  iv.  818.  v.  452,  653, 

891.  vi.  582.  vii.  317-  viii.  308, 

354.  ix.  963.  xi.  293» 

More  Sudden,  vi.  279* 

On  a  Sudden,  ii.  752,  879.  v.  51, 

632.  ix.  900. 
So  Sudden,  iv.  821.  x.  453. 
Suddenly,  v.  9O.  vi.  556.  viii.  292, 

468.  X.  341.  xi.  183. 
Sue,  i.  111. 

Suffer,  i.  147-  it.  162,  163,  195, 
199.  iii.  248.  iv.  78.  x.  213, 
6%3. 
Sufferance,  i.  241,  366.  viii.  202. 
Suffered,  vi.  701 .  x.  414,  470. 
Suffering,  i.  1^8.  ii.  340.  xi.  375. 
xii.  398,  569. 
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Sufferings^  iv#  96.  xk  510. 
Suffice,  ).  14a.  ii.  4H.  iii.  189. 

vii.  lis,  114.  viii.620. 
Suffic*d,  iv.  SSa.  V.  451.  xi.  8S. 
Sufficient,  ii.  103,  404.   lii.  99- 

vi.  42.7.  vii.  147*  viu.  5.  ix.  43. 

X.  753.  zi.  252. 
Sufficieotly,  viii,  404. 
Suffrage,  ii.  415. 
Suffusion,  ill.  26. 
Suggested,  v.  702. 
Suggestion,  i.  685.  sii»  129- 
Suggestioasi  ix.  90* 
9uil,  viii.  888. 
Suitable,  iii.  680. 
Suitors,  %u  9* 
Sulphur,  i.  69)  674.  ii.  69* 
Sulphurous,  i.  171.  vi.  512.  xi. 

65S. 
Sultan,  i.  348.  xi.  S§S. 
Sam,  yi.  673.  viii.  522.  xii.  888, 

575. 
Sumless,  viii.  86. 
Summ'd,  vii.  421. 
Summ'd  up,  viii.  478.  ix.  113. 
Summer,  ii.  809* 
Summer's,  iii.  43.  vii.  478.   ix. 

447.  X.  656. 
Summon,  ix.  874. 
Summon*d,  vi.  75.  viii.  347. 
Summoning,  iii.  825. 
Simmons,  i.  757*  798.  v.  584.  xi. 

81. 
^Uttis*  i.  571*  ix.  454. 
Sun,  i.  594,  744,  769.  ii.  492. 

iii.  8,  551,  672«  609*  623,  690.. 

iv.  29>  87i  15Q,  244,  352,  540, 

591,  642,  651.  V.  189,  171, 

175,  187i  300,  370,  423,  5S8, 
.    746.  vii.  247»  854,  406,  582. 

viii.  94,  122,  133,  l6o,  l6l, 

255,  273,  630.  ix.  48^  60,  721. 

X.  9^,  329»  529,  651, 663,  «7l, 

682.688,  1078.  xi.  278,  844. 

xii.  263,  265. 
Sun-beam,  iv.  556. 
Sun-bright,  vi.  100. 
Sun-light,  ix.  1087.      . 
Sun-shine,  iii.  6l6. 


Sung,  iii.  18,  372.  iv.  603, 711. 

V.  148,  405.  vi.  526,  886.  m 

182,  259,  275.  565,  573,  601, 

633.  viii.  519.   x.  848,  6tf. 

xi.  583.  xii.  307. 
Suidc,  I.  436.  it  81,  182,  594. 

viii.  593.  is.  48,  74.  xi.  7M. 
Sunk  down,  v.  91.  vii.  289.  viii. 

457.  xi.  420. 
Sunny,  iii.  28,  625.  viii.  262. 
Sun's,  iii.  589-  Ir,  578,  678, 79^^ 

v.  273.  vii.  881.  viii.  189.  <* 

670. 
Suns,  vi.  305.  viii.  148. 
Superficially,  vi.  476. 
Superfluous,  iv.  832.  v.  325.  tiil 

27.  ix.  308. 
Superior,  i.  283.  iii.  737*  iv-  ^ 

V.  360,  705,  905.  vi.  448.  viH 

532;  ix.  825,  1131.  X.  147.  » 

6S6. 
Supernal,  i.  241.  vii.  573.  si.  359* 
Supernumerary,  x.  887. 
Superstition,  iH.  452. 
Superstitious,  t\u  512. 
Supper,  iv.  331.  ix.  225.    . 
Supplanted,  x.  513. 
Supple,  V.  786.  vitL  969^ 
Suppliant,  i.  112.  x.  917- 
Supplication,  v.  867.  xi.  31. 
Supply,  xi.  740. 
Supply,  (verb,)  K.  834.  x.  ia>l> 

1078. 
Support,  i.  23,  147,  295.  ix.  427. 

X.  834. 
Supported,  xii.  496. 
Suppose,  ii.  237-  vi.  617* 
SupposU  L  451.  iv.  180,  281% 

viii.  134.  is.  297.  x.  8O9. 
Snpposest,  viii.  86. 
Suppress*d,  vii.  128. 
Supremacy,  i.  182.  iii.  205. 
Supreme,  i.  248,  735.  n.  210, 

236,  51X).  iii.  319,  659-  iv.pii 

956.  V.  670.  vi.  27.  723,  814. 

vii.  142, 515.  viii.  414.  ix.  125. 

X.  28,  70,  480.  xi.  9ft. 
Sups,  v.  426. 
Surceased,  vi.  258. 
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Surcharg*d>  ii.  ^$6.  v.  58*  xiL 

373. 
Surely,  iv.  923.- 
Surer,  ii.  39.  xu  856. 
Surest,  i.  278.  it.  407* 
Surety,  v.  538. 
Surface,  vi,  472. 
Surfeit,  v.  680.  Tii.  129.  xl  795. 
Surge,  i.  1/3.  x.  417. 
Surging,   ii.  928.   Tii.   214.'  ix. 

499. 
SnrAide,  it.  333. 
Surmise,  (verb,)  xi.  340. 
Surmoiiuts,  ▼.  571. 
Slirt>a8s,  i.  778^  iL  370.  xi..«9^. 
SurpasflTd',  ix.  389. 
Surpasaest,  viii.  359. 
Surpassing,  iv.  39.  vii.  640« 
Surpriial,  v.  245. 
Sarprite,  ii.  134.  vi.  87« 
Surprise,  <vet^,)  vti.  547.  xi.  318. 

xii.  458.. 
Surpris'd,  ii.  753. iv.  614.  ti. 393, 

39*,  774.  ix.  354. 
Surrender,  iv.  494. 
Sottoand,  ii.  796. 
SumoMdiYig,  i.  346. 
Surrounds,  iii.  46. 
Survey,  viii.  24^ 
Survc^d,  i.  456.   iii.   69-  ▼ii&. 

268. 
Surveying,  vii.  353. 
Sttirveys,  iii.  555.  Vk  476. 
Sni,  xi.  403. 
Stuia,  X.  308. 
Suspect^  ix.  337.  x.  140. 
Suspected,  xii.  l65. 
Suspend,  vi.  Gs^ 
Suspended,  ii.  5d4. 
Suspense,  ii.  418.  vi  580.  vii.  99. 
Suspicion,  iii.  686.  ik.  1124. 
Suspicious,  iv.  516^  ix.  92. 
Sustain,  ii.  209-  ^ii.  535.  ix.  973. 

X.  950,  1056.  xiL  75. 
SustAifa'd,  V.  415,  904.  vi.  423. 

It.  336.  X.  1083. 
SwAge,  i.  556. 
Swallow*d  up>  i.  143.  ii.  149^  ix. 

642. 


Shallows,  xii.  196. 

S#ftn,  vii.  438. 

Swarm,  vii.  400. 

Swarm,  (verb,)  ii.  903. 

Swarm'd,  k  676,  776*  x.  526. 

Swarming,  vii.  489.  x.  522. 

Swarming  down,  ±h.  185. 

Sway,  ii.  984.  iv.  308.  vr.  234, 

'    251.  ix.  1131. 

Sway,  (verb,)  viii.  635,  x.  376. 
xi.  405. 

Sway'd,  x.  lOlO. 

&#ay8,  iv.  988. 

Sweat,  viii.  255*  x.  WS.  xi.  17^. 

Sweaty,  xi.  434. 

Sweet,  i.  71^^  ii.  49S,  608,  820. 
iii.  42,  346,  ^67.  iv.  272,  298, 
311»  328,  439,  641,  646,  65$. 
V.  25,  59f  134,  170,  212,  9196, 
346,  630,  637>  vii.  310,  375, 
596.  viiL  1 84, 214, 6D3.  ix.  1  IS, 
171,  ^SS,  250,  272,  321,  407, 
408,  456,  461,  473,  899,  909, 
986.  X.  228,  S59,  994.  xi.  281, 
303.  xii.  5. 

More  Sweet,  ii.  555.  v.  68.  xii. 
221. 

Sweet-smeHing,  iv.  709.  xi.  327. 

Sweeter,  viii.  211. 

Sweetest,  v.  41.  iXk  200,  581.  X. 

609. 

Aweetbess,  v.  152.  Vtii.  2l6,  475. 

Sweets,  iv.  I66,  76O.  v.  294. 

Swelling,  iv.  495.  vii.  321. 

Swerve,  v.  238,  902.  Ii.  359. 

Swerv'd,  vi^  386. 

Swift,  i.  326.  ii.  529,  631,  902. 
iii.  582,  652,  714.  iv.  «56, 593. 
V.  907.  vi.  190,  192,  820,  326, 
596.  vii.  295,  469.  viii.  21^ 
133.  ix.  638^  X.  224.  Xi«  127. 

Mo^e  Swift,  vih  176. 

Swifter,  ii.  791. 

Swiftest,  vi.  53^5^  t.  91. 

Swiftly,  ix.  631. 

Swiftness,  viii.  38, 107. 

Swim,  i.  202.  ix.  100^  x\.'6St5^ 
626. 

Swims,  ii.  950.  vii.  414.  . 
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Sword,  ii.  ^94,  vi.  250,  278.  3M, 

324,  S29,  714.  xi.  IW,  247. 

xii.  59^,  633. 
Sword-laiv,  xi.  672. 
Swords,  i.  664.  vi.  304. 
Swore,  iv.  96. 
Sworn,  i.  322.  v.  607«  814.  xii. 

346. 
Swum,  ii.  753.  vii.  503.  xi.  745, 

753. 
Sylvan^  iv.  140.  v.  S77. 
Sylvanas,  iv.  707« 
Sympathy,  iv.  465.  x.  246,  540. 
Symphonies,  i.  712.  v.  162.  xi. 

595. 
SymphoQious,  vii.  559. 
Symphony,  iii.  368. 
Synod,  ii.  391.  vi.  156.  x.  661. 

xi.  67. 
Syrian,  i.  421,  448^474.  xi.  218. 
Syrtis,  ii.  989. 


T. 


Tabernaclcj  vii.  248.  xii.  247. 

Tabernacles,  v.  654. 

Table,  V.39I,  392,  443. 

Tables,  v.  632. 

Tackle,  ii.  1044. 

Tail,  X.  523. 

Taint,  iv.  804.  v.  704.  x.  631. 

xii.  512. 
Tainted,  xi.  52. 
Take,  xi.  100. 
Take  heed,  viii.  635. 
Take  root,  ix.  1 105.  xi.  834. 
Taken,  x.  207.  xi.  9S,  262. 
Takes,  iv.  622. 
Talk,  V.  115.  ix.  1,237. 
Talk,  (verb,)  iv.  744,  970. 
Ta1k*d,  iii.  483.  ix.  613.  xi.  322, 

444. 
Talking:,  i  192.  iv.  689. 
Tall,  I  534.  iv.  288,  477.  xi. 

728. 
Tallest^  i.  292. 
Tame,  vi.  686. 
Tam'd,  xii.  I9I.  . 


Tamely,  ii;  1028. 

Tangles,  ix.  682. 

Tangling,  iv.  176. 

Tantalos,  ii.  614. 

Tardy,  x.  853. 

Targe,  ix.  1111. 

Tarsus,  i.  200. 

Tartar,ii].  432.  X.  431. 

Tartarean,  ii.  69* 

Tarfareous,  vii.  238. 

Tartarus,  it  858.  vi.  54. 

Task,  i.  159.  ii.246.  iv.  437-  v. 

564,  854.  ix.  13,  207,  221. 
Taste,  i.  2.  ii.  613.  iv.  217,  ^51, 

969.  V.   304,  336.  viii.   627. 

ix.  747,  777,  786,  931,  986, 

1017.  X.  563,  566.  xi.  85,  541, 

618. 
Taste,  (verb,)  ti.  686.  iii.  199.  iv. 

423,  427,  515,  527-  v.  59,  61, 

77,  86,  S69,  397,  411,  432, 

464.  vii.  539.  viii.  827,  401. 

ix.  476,  651,  732,  742,  753, 

866,  881,  925,  988.  x.  4,  13, 

268. 
Tasted,  v.  65.  vii.  543.  ix.  688, 

770,  788,  864,  867,  874..  x. 

687. 
Tastes,  v.  335.  viL  49. 
Tasting,  V.  412.   ix.  585,  883, 

935,  972,  1024. 
Taught,   i.  8,  685.  in.    I9.  iv. 

915.  V.  204,  506,  698,  826. 

viii.  182,  190.  ix.  748,  IO68. 

X.  661,  861.  xi.  531,^12, 735. 

xii.  572. 
Tauris,  X.  436. 
Taurus,  i.  769.  x.  673. 
Tawny,  vii.  464. 
Teach,  v.  786,  865.  x.  1062.- xL 

836.  xii.  440,  446. 
Teacher,  xi.  450. 
Teachers,  xii.  508. 
Tear,  v.  ISO. 
Tears,  i.  393,  620.  ix.  1121.  x. 

910,    1089.    1»01.    xi.    110, 

497,  627,  674,  755.  xii.  373, 

645. 
Teats,  ix.  581. 
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Tedded,  ix.  450. 

Tedious,  v.  354.  viil.  389.  ix.  30, 

880. 
TecmM,  vii.  454. 
Telassar,  iv.  214. 
Tell,  i.  205,  507,  693.  ii.  739. 

Hi.  8,  54,  575. 667.  iv.  37, 5:^6. 

▼.  160,  238,  685.  vii.  101.  viii. 

250,  276,  277, 280.  ix.  569-  x. 

469.  xii.  261. 
Telling,  xi.  299. 
Tells,  iv.  798.  v.  698,  702.  xii. 

364. 
Tell'st,  iv.  588.  v.  553. 
Temirs,  xi.  889. 
Temper,  i.  285,  552.  ii.  218, 276, 

277.  iv.  812.  X.  1047. 
.  .        Temper,  (verb,)  iv.  670.  x   77. 

xi.  361. 
Temperance,  vii.  127.  xi.  531, 

805,  807.  xii.  583. 
Temper'd,  ii.  813.  vi.  322,  480. 

vii.  598. 
Tempers,  v.  347. 
Temp*rate,  v.  5.  xii.  636, 
TempVing,  vii.  15. 
Tempest,  ii.  180, 29O.  iii.  429.  vi- 

190. 
Tempest,  (verb,)  vii.  412. 
Tempestaous,  i.  77.  vi.  844.  x. 

664. 
Temple,  i.  402,  443,  460,  463, 

492,  713.  V.  274.  vi.  890.  vii. 

148.  xii.  334,  340.  356. 
Temple  of  God,  i.  402. 
Temples,  i.  18,  494.  xii.  527. 
Temporal,  xii.  433. 
Tempt,  ii.  404,  1032.  v.  468.  ix. 

281,  736. 
Temptation,  viii.  643.  ix.  299> 

364,  531. 
Temptations,  iv.  65.  vi.  9O8. 
Tempted,  i.  642.  ix  297. 
TMlit>ter,  iv.  10.  ix.  549,  667, 

6eU»,  665,  678.  X.  39,  552.  xi. 

382. 
Tempting,  ii.  6O7.  viii.  308.  ix. 

328,  595. 
Tempts,  ix.  296. 


Ten,  ii.  67^.  vi.  19S.  Ix.  1026. 

xii.  190.     See  Thousand. 
Tenfold,   ii.   705.   vi.   78,  255, 

872. 
Tend,  i.  183.  iii.  272.   iv:  438. 

ix.   156,  206,  493,  583,  801. 

xii.  106. 
Tended,  v.  22.  xi.  490. 
Tendence,  viii.  47.  ix.  419. 
Tender,  iv.  253.  v.  337.  vii.  315. 

ix.  357,  428.  xi.  276. 
Tenderly,  ix.  991. 
Tending,  v.  476.  ix.  212.  x.  326, 

976. 
Tendrils,  iv.  307. 
Tends,  iii.  694.  ix.  IIO9. 
Teneriff,  iv.  987. 
Tenor,  xi.  632. 
Tent,  xii.  256. 
Tenth,  vi.  194. 
Tents,   V.    29 1,   890.    xi.    557» 

581,  592,  607,  727.  xii.  135, 

333. 
Tepid,  vii.  417. 
Terms,  ii.  331.  vi.  6l2,  621.  x. 

173,  751,  7n7. 
Temate,  ii.  639. 
Terrene,  vi.  78. 
Terrestrial,  iii.  610.  viii.  142.  ix. 

103,  485. 
Terrible,  ii.  67I,  682.  vi.  IO6, 

910.  ix.  490.  X.  233. 
More  Terrible,  xi.  470. 
Terrific,  vii.  497. 
Terrify,  xii.  218. 
Terrified,  x.  338. 
Territory,  xi.  638. 
Terror,  i.  113.  ii.  457,  6II,  704. 

vi.  134,  647,  824.  ix.  490.  x. 

667,  850.  xi.  Ill,  464.   xii. 

238. 
Terrors,   ii.  801,  862.  vi.  736, 

859. 
Testifies,  i.  625. 
Testified,  xi.  721. 
Testimony*  vi.  33.  xii.  251. 
Texture,  vi.  348.  x.  446. 
Thammux,  i.  446,  452. 
Thamyris,  iii.  35, 
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Thuak,  iv.  8B6.  x.  73ft 
Thanks,  iv.  47,  445.  vii.  77.  viii. 

$.  X.  736. 
Thaw,  xii.  I94. 
TbawB,  ii.  590. 
Theatre,  iv.  141. 
Thebes,  i.  573.  v.  «74. 
Themis,  xi.  14. 
Theologians^  v.  436. 
ThessaUao,  ii.  ^44. 
Thick,   i,   m,  311,   548,  767, 

775.  ii.  264,  412,  754.  ill.  S5, 

6>,  368,   507s  577.   iv.    174, 
'  532,  980.   vi.  J  6,   539,    751. 

vii.  320, 858.  viii.  6^.  iy.  4S6, 

446,  1038.  X.  522,  526. 
Thick-ramm'd,  vi.  485. 
Thick-woven,  ix.  437* 
Thicken'd,  xi.  742. 
Thicker,  x.  559- 

T^ekest,  ii.   537*   iv.  693.  vi. 
*  308.  ix.  IHK),  1110.  X.  101, 

411. 
Thicket,  iv.  186,  681.  vii.  458. 

ix.  179,  6^,  784. 
Thief,  iv.  188,  I92. 
Thigh,  vi.  714. 
Thighs,  i.  664.  v.  232. 
TJfln.  W'  76. 
think,  i.  661.  iii.  480.  \v.  366, 

^2,  675,  759,  835.   v.  438. 

vi.  135,  S71>  289,  4&7,  405. 

vii.  635.  Yixi.  174,  2^4,  531. 

ix.  308, 370,  830, 938.  xi.292, 

465. 
Thioking,  x.  564, 1021. 
Thinks,  iii.  688. 
TUok'st,  viii,  Ua  403.  x.  592. 
Thinner,  viii.  343.  ix.  142. 
Tbif8t,iv.  2M,  33Q.  V.306.  vii. 

68.  viii.  8,  212.  ix.  586.  x.  566, 

(6».  Hih  84^. 
Thirsted,  iv.  836. 
Thirsty,  v.  I90. 
Thistles,  x.  203. 
Thorn,  iv*  256. 
Thorns,  x.  203. 
Thoroughfarej  x.  SffS. 
Thought,  i.  54,  6»X  iv.  457, 


794.  V.  159,  334,  727,  9^8.  rh 
98,  192,  236.  vii.  53,  82,60J. 
viii.  506.  ix.  790,  898,  lOW. 
X.  788.  xi.  77a  xii.  558. 

Thought,  (verb,)  iv.  50,  I9B, 
320.  V.  87,  676,  6^5.  vi.  «0, 
164,  430,  500,  588.  vii.  139, 
611.  viii.  8,  289.  ix^  31ft  555, 
857.  977.  1119,  1179.  X.  219, 
1017,  1049  xi.  400. 

Thoughts,  i.  88,557,659,680. 
ii.  1 15. 148, 283,,  854, 4fil,  526, 
558,  630.  iii.  37,  171.  it.  19. 
95,  362,  688,  807.  V.  26,  9& 
209,  232,  552,  676,  71«-  ri. 
90, 467, 581, 629.  viii.  40,  l&!, 
183,  187,  414,  59Q-  i>-  9i» 
101,  130,  213^  i{2a  288,  471, 
473,  572,  60s,  843,' 918.  X. 
608,  975,  100%  xi«  493*  xii 
275  377. 

Thousand,  i  796.  ii.  967-  v«  i^^ 
vii.  382.  viii.  6OI. 

Thousand  Thousaod,  viL  383. 

Ten  Thousand,  i,  545.  ii  934. 
iii.  488.  vi.  886.  vu.  559. 

Ten  Tha^aaQd  scOd^  xi.  678. 

Ten  Thousand  thousand^v.  518. 
vi.  767. 

Twevlj  Thop^and,  vi.  769. 

thousands,  i.  760.  vi.  48, 148, 
270.  373. 

Qy  Tboofwd&u  vi.  594. 

Thraeian,  vii.  34* 

Thrall,  x.  409. 

Thralls,  i.  149. 

Thraacias,  x.  700. 

Threaten'^,  iy.  96a.  vi.  359- «• 
715,  870. 

Threatens,  ii.  441. 

Threat  ner,  ix.  687» 

Threalning,  ii.  177,  705.  iii.  4fi5. 
iv.  77.  ix.  939.  xi.  61. 

Threat^  i^.  9^»  v.  889.  vL  28J, 

287.  ix.  53,  m5. 
Three  bolted,  vi.  764. 
Tfareofold,  ii,  645.    . 
Threshing-floor,  iv.  934. 
Threshold,  x.  594. 
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Threw,  ii.  545,  755.  iv.  40,  609- 
▼i.  659.  864.  yii.  468. 

Threw  down,  iii.  391. 

Thrive,  ii.  2^1. 

Thrives,  x.  236. 

Throat,  xi.  .713. 

Throes,  ii.  7aa 

Thtfond>  i.  42,  106,  639-  ii-  U 
23,  68,  104,  138,  241,  267> 
320,  445,  959-  iii  148,  314, 
S5Q,  649»  655.  iv.  $9,  397> 
944.  v.  163,  585,  656,  670, 
725,  868.  vl  5,  88,  103,  133, 
426,  679>  758,  834.  ¥ii.  173, 
556,  585.  X.  28,  382,  445.  xi. 
20,  82,  389.  xii.  323, 370. 

Throned,  i.  128,  386,  iii.  58, 
805,  377.  vi.  772,  890. 

Thrones,  i.  360.  ii.  310,  43a  iii. 
820.  v.  ^3,  601,  749,  772, 
840.  vi.  199,  866,  738,  841. 
vii.  198.  X.  86, 460.  xi.  232, 296. 

Throng,  iv.  831,  v.  650.  vi.  306. 
vii.  297.  ix.  142.  x.  450.  xi. 
671. 

Throng,  (verb,)  i.  780. 

Throng'd,  i.  761.  vl  83,  857. 
xii.  644. 

Thronging,  i.  547.  ii.  555. 

Thrown,  i.  741.  iv.  225.  vi.  843. 

Thrown  off,  iii.  362. 

Thr€)wn  out,  x.  887. 

Throws,  i.  56.  iu.  562,  741. 

Thrust,  ii.  857.  iv.  .508. 

Thunder,  i.  93,  ir4,  258,  601. 
ii.  66,  166, 294,  477,  882.  iii. 
393.  iv.  928.  v.  193.  vi.  6O6, 
632,  713,  764,  854.  ix.  1002. 
X.  33, 666.  xii.  181,  229- 

Thunder,  (verb,)  x.  780, 

Thunderbolts,  i.  328.  vi.  589* 

TkMiQder-strack,  vi.  858* 

Thunders,ii.  267.  vi.  836.  vii.  606. 

Thund'rer,  vi.  491. 

Thund*rer8,  ii.  2tf. 

Thuud'ring,  i.  233,  386.  vi.  487. 
X.  814. 

Thond'rous,  x.  702. 

Thwart,  viii.  132.  x.  703,  1075. 

Thwarts,  iv.  557. 


Thyestean,  x.  688. 

Tiar,  iii.  625. 

Tide,  xi.  854. 

Tidings,  V.  870.  x.  36,  346.  xi. 

226,  302.  xii.  375,  504. 
Tidore,  ii.  639- 
Tiger,  iv.  403.  vii.  467. 
Tigers,  iv.  344. 
Tigris,  is.  71. 
Tiles,  iv.  191, 
Till,  vii.  332.  viii.  32a  xi.  97, 

261. 
Tillage,  xi.  434. 
Tilth,  xi.  430. 
Tilting,  ix.  34.  xi.  747* 
Timber,  xl  728. 
Timbrels,  i.  394. 
Time,  x.  606. 
Time,  i.  36,  253,  769.  ii.  210, 

274,  297.  348,  eas,  774,  894. 

iii.  284.  iv.  6,  489,  639.  v.  8S, 

493,  498,  580,  848,  859.  vii. 

177.    viu.  474.  ix.  70,  464. 

X.  24,  74,  91,  345.  xl.  244, 
.859.  xii.  152,  I6I,  301,  554, 

555. 

Timely,  iii.  728.  iv.  614.  vii.  74. 

X.  1057. 
Times,  xii.  243,  437.  See  Four, 

Nine. 
Timorous,  il.  117-  vi.  857. 
Tincture,  vii.  367. 
Tine,  x.  1075. 
Tinsel,  ix.  36. 
Tipt,  vi.  580. 
Tire,  vi.  605. 
Tiresias,  iii.  36. 
Tittues,  v.  592. 
Titan,  i.  510. 
Titanian,  i.  198. 
Title,  xi.  16s.  vii.  7a 
Titled,  xi.  622. 
Titles,  ii.  311.  v.  773,  801.  ix.' 

793.  xii.  516. 
Titular,  v.  774. 
Toad,  iv.  800. 
Tobias,  v.  222. 
Tobit's,  iv.  170. 
Toil,  i.  31fi,  698.  ii.  1041.  it.  327* 

vi.  257.  ix.  242. 
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ToUd,  vi.  449. 
Toira  out,  X.  475. 
Toibome^  iv.  439.  xi.  179. 
Told,  vii.  178,  179.  viii.  321.  ix. 

863,  886.  X.  40.  xi.  S98. 
Tolerable,  ir.  460.  x.  654,  977* 
Tones,  ▼.  &t6. 

Tongue,  ii.  112.  vi.   135,   154, 

297,  860.  vii.  113,  603-  viii. 

219,  272.  ix.  554,  674,  749. 

X.  518,  519.  xi.  620. 

Tongues,  vii.  26.  x.  507.  xii.  53, 

501. 
Took,  ii.  554,  872.  iii.  865,  vi. 
549,  798.  vii.  2«5,  359-  viii. 
800,  465,  536.  ix.  ^5,  847, 
1004,  1043.  xi.  82,  223,  517* 
xii.  649. 
Took  leave,  iil  789- 
Took'st,  ii.  765. 
Tools,  xi.  572. 

Top,  i.  6,  289,  515,  614,  67O. 
ii.  545.  lii.  504,  742.  v.  598. 
vii.  6,  585.  viii.  303.  xi.  378, 
851.  xii.  44,  227,  588. 
Topaz,  iii.  597- 
Tophet,  i.  404. 
Tops,  iv.  142.   v.  193.  vi.  645. 

vii.  287»  424.  xi.  852. 
Torch,  xi.  590. 
Tore,  i.  542.  ii.  543,  783.  yi.588. 

vii.  34. 
Torment,  iv.  893.  viii.  244.  ix. 

121.  X.  998. 
Torment,  (verb,)  x.  781.  xi.  769. 
Tormented,  vi.  244. 
Tormenting,  iv.  505. 
Torments,  ii.  70, 169, 274.  iv.  88, 

510. 
Torments,  (verb,)  i.  56. 
Tom,  i.  232.  ii.  9^6,  1044.  iv. 

994. 
Tomament,  ix.  37.  xi.  652. 
Torrent,  ii.  581.  vi.  830.  viL  299. 
Torrid,  i.  297.  ii.  904.  xti  654. 
Tortuous,  ix.  5l6. 
Torture,  i.  67.  xi.  481. 
Torturer,  ii.  64. 
Tortures,  ii.  68.  ix.  469. 
Torturing,  ii.  91* 


Tossing,  i.  184.  xi.  489* 
Tost,  iii.  490.  ix.  1126.  x.  ihl 

718. 
Total,  iv.  665.  vi.  73.  viii.  62T. 

X.  127. 
Touch,   iii.  608.   iv.  686,  811 

vi.  485,  520,  ^»4.  viii.  579> 

617,  663,  ix.    1143.  x.  56S. 

xi.  561- 
Touch,  (verb,)  v.  411.  vi.  666. 

vii.  46.  viii.  530.  ix.  651,  li% 

925.  X.  45. 
Toucb'd,  iv.  811.  vi.  479-  v» 

258,  viii.  47.  ix.  380, 688,987- 

xi.  425. 
Touches,  i.  557* 
Tour,  xi.  185. 
Tower,  i.  591,  iv.  30.  lui.  44, 

51,  73. 
Tower,  (verb,)  vii.  441. 
Tower'd,  ix.  498. 
Tow'red,  i.  773. 
Tow'ring,  ii.  6S5.  v.  271.  «i- 

110. 
Towers,  i.  499  ii-  62, 129, 1049. 

iv.  211.V.  758,  907.  Ki.  640. 
Towns,  xi.  639. 
Toy,  ix.  1034. 
Trace,  vii.  481. 
Trace,  (verb,)  ix.  682.  xi.  329- 
Trac'd,  iv.  949. 
Track,  i.  28.   ii,    1025.  v.  498. 

vi.  76.  ix.  5ia.  X.  314,  S67. 

xi.  354. 
Trading,  ii.  640. 
Tradition,  x.  578. 
Traditions,  xii.  512. 
Traffic  ix  6. 
Train,'  i.  478.  ii.  873.  iv.  S49, 

649.  V.  166,  351,  767.  vi.  143. 

vii.  221, 306,  444, 574.  iz.  387, 

516,  548.  X.  80.  xi.  S&i.  xii. 

131. 
Traind  up,  vi.  I67. 
Training,  vi.  553. 
Trains,  xi.  624. 
Trample,  iv.  1010. 
Trampled,  ii.  195. 
Trance,  viii.  462. 
Transact,  vi.  286. 
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Transcend,  v.  457. 
Tmoscendent,  i.  86.  li.  437-  x. 

614. 
Transfer,  z.  165. 
Transferred,  v.  854.  vi.  678.  x. 

Transfix,  i.  S99. 

TmnsfixU  il- 181. 
Traiisform,  i.  370. 
Transfonn'd,  ii.  785.  iV.  824.  ix. 

607.  X.  519. 
TransfusU  iii*  889.  v\.  704. 
Transgress,  i.  31.  iii.  94.  iv.  880. 

vi.  912.  vii.  47.  viii.  643.  ix. 

902.  zi«  253. 
Transgressed,  viii.  330.  ix.  Il6l. 
Transgressing,  v.  244.  ix.  1 169. 
Transgression,  x.  49.  xii.  399. 
Transgressions,  iv.  879. 
Transgressor,  xi.  164. 
Transgressors,  x.  72» 
Transient,  xii.  554. 
TransiUon,  xii.  5. 
Transitory,  iii.  446L 
Translated,  iiL  46l. 
Transmigration,  x.  261. 
Transparent,  vii.  265. 
Transpicuous,  viii.  141. 
Transpires,  v.  438. 
Transplanted,  iii,  293.  vii.  360. 
Transported,  viii.  529,  530.  ix. 

474.  X.  626. 
Transports,  i.  231.  iii.  81.  viii. 

567. 
Transubstantiate,  v.  488. 
Transverse,  iii.  488.  xi.  S6S. 
Trappings,  ix.  36. 
Travel,  k.  593. 

Travel,  (verb,)  ii.  980.  v.  222. 
Travell'd,  iii.  501. 
Travelling,  viii.  188. 
Traverse,  i.  SSS. 
Travers*d,  ix.  434. 
Traversingi  ix.  66. 
Tread,  iv.  866.  v.  73. 
Tfead^  (verb^  11.  B28.  iv.  632.  V. 

201.  X.  190.  xi.  630. 
Tread  down,  L  327. 
Treading*  iiv  941 « 
Treason,  ii.  207. 

VOL.     II. 


Treasures,  i.  688.    . 

Treat,  xi.  588. 

Trebisond,  i.  584. 

Treble,  i.  220. 

Tree.  L  2.  iv.  195,  895,  427, 

644.  V.  51,  57«  vii.  46,  542. 

viii.   306,  321,  323.    ix.  73, 

676,  591,  694,  617,  644,  651, 

660;  661.  723.  727,  834,  850, 

863, 1026,  1033,  1095.  x.  121, 

143,  199*   554.  xi.  320,  426, 

858. 
Tree  of  Knowledge,  iv.  221, 423, 

424,  514.  ix.  751,  752,  848, 

849. 
Tree  of  Life,  iii.  354.  iv.  194, 

218,  424.   viiU  326.  xi.  94, 

122. 
Trees,  iv.  147,  217.  «48>  421.  v. 

809,  426.   Vii.  824,  459*  vin. 

304,313.  ix.  618,  795,  1118. 

X.  101,  558,  1067*  xi.  28,  124, 

832. 
Trees  of  God,  v.  ^90.  vii.  533. 
Trees  of  Life,  v.  652. 
Tremble,  xiL  228. 
Trembled,  ii.  676,  788.  ix.  lOOO. 
Trembling,  iv.  266. 
Tremisen,  xi.  404. 
Trench,  i.  677. 
Trepidation,  iii.  483. 
Trespass,  iii.  122.  ix.  693,  889, 

1006. 
Tresses  iv.  305,  497*  v.  10.  ix. 

841.  X.  911.   .      ' 
Tribes,  iii.  5S2.  vii.  488.  xh  279* 

xii.  23,  226. 
Tribulation,  xi.  63. 
Tribulations,  iii.  336. 
Tribunal,  iii.  326. 
Tribute,  V.  343.  viii.  36. 
Trident,  x.  295. 
Triform,  Iii.  730. 
Trinacrian,  ii.  66I. 
Trine,  x.  659. 
Triple,  ii.  S(i9'  v.  75a  vi.  57«, 

650. 
Triple-colour'd,  xi.  897« 
Tripping,  xi.  847. 
Triton,  iv.  276. 
N  n 
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Triamph,   iii.  964.  vi.  886.  vii. 

180.    X.    587,  546.    xi.  695, 

788. 
Triumph,  (verb,)  ix.  948. 
Triumphal,  vi.  881.  x.  89a 
Triumphant,  iv.  975.  v.  698.  vi. 

889.  X.  464.  xi.  491. 
Triamph'd,  x.  186,  572. 
Triomphing,  iii.  888.  xii.  459. 
Triumphs,  xi.  723. 
Triumphs,  (verb,)  i.  1S3. 
Trod,  ix.  526. 
Trodden,  i.  682.  is.  572. 
Troll,  xi.  620. 
Troop,  i.  437. 
Troop,  (verbi)  vii.  297, 
TroopHigi  i.  760. 
Trophies,  i.  5S9,  x.  355. 
Ttt)^ic?;  X.  €7^. 
Trouble;  ▼.  84,  96.  wl  684.  xi. 

lt)8. 
Trouble,  (veib,)  vi.  272.  xii.  209. 
Troubled,  i.  557.  ii.  534.  iv.  19, 

315.  V.  882.  vii.  2l6.  x.  86, 

718. 
Troubles,  iv.  575. 
Troublesome,  iv.  740. 
Troy,  ix.  I6. 
Truce,  ii.  526.  vi.  407,  578.  xi. 

244. 
True,  iii.  104.  iv.  98,  196,  250, 

251,  282.  294,  295,  750,  900. 

V.  305.  vi.  430.  viii.  384,  589. 

ix.  '788,  932,  1024,  IO69.  x. 

494,  789.  xi.  361,  790.  xii.  83, 

145,  274,  358. 
Truly,  iv.  491. 
Trumpery,  iii.  475. 
Trumpet,  vi.  60,  208,  526.  vii. 

290.  xi.  74. 
Trumpet's,  xi.  229. 
Trumpets,  i.  532,  754.  ii.  515, 
Trunk,  vii.  4l6.  ix.  589. 
Trust,  ii.  46. 
Trust,  (verb,)  ii.  17.  v.  788.  x. 

881.  xii.  828,  418. 
Trusted,  i.  40.  vii.  143.  x.  877. 
Trusting,  vi.  II9.  xii.  133. 
Truth,  iii.  338.  iv.  «93.  v.  771, 

902.  vi.  32,  33,  122,  173,381. 


ix.  738.  X.  755,  856.  xi.  (67. 

704,  8O7.  xii.  508,  482,  490» 

511,533,535. 
Truth's,  xii.  569. 
Try,  i.  269.  iv.  941.  v.  727, 86S. 

vi.  120,  818.  viii.  75,  437-  ix. 

860.  X.  254,  382. 
Trial,  i.  366.  iv.  855.  viiL  m 

ix.  316,  366,  570,  380,  9^h 

975,  1177. 
Tried,  iv.  696.  v.  532.  vi.  ISO, 

418.  vti.  169.  Viii.  271.  ix.317. 

xL  63,  805. 
Tube,  iii.  590. 
Tuft,  iv.  325.  ix.  417. 
Tufts,  vii.  827. 
Tumid,  viL  288. 
Tumult,  ii.  966,  104a  vL  674 
Tumults,  F.  737. 
Tumultuous,  ii.  986.  iv.  I6. 
Tun.  iv.  816. 
Tune,  V.  196. 
Tuneable,  v.  151. 
Tun'd,  iii.  366.  vii.  436,  559l  ii. 

549. 
Tunes,  iii.  40.  ▼.  41. 
Tunings,  vii.  598. 
Turbulent,  ix.  1126. 
Turchestan-bom,  xi.  396. 
Turf,  v.  391.  xL  524. 
Turkish,  x.  434. 
Turn,  vii.  380.  viii.  491. 
Turn,   (verb,)  iii.  582.  v.  4I3> 

441,  497,  630.  vi.  234,  S9i, 

562.  X.  668,  672»  1093.ii.375i 

806.  xii.  471,510. 
Turn  aside,  xi.  680. 
Turn*d,  iii.  500,  .582,  624,  fitf. 

718,  736.  iv.  410,  480,  aft 

586,  721,  741,  978.  v.  4Sa 

906.  vi.  284.  509,  649.  881. 

vii.  213,  228.   viii.  257,  M7- 

ix.  527,  603,  884,  92a  x.  UI> 

546,  688,  909.  xi.  675,  7ii 

xii.  176. 
Turning,  ii.  63,  968.  v.  255. 
Turns,  i.  495.  ii.  876,  ?.  a». 

vii.  129.  ix.  330. 
By  Turns,  ii.  598.  vi.  7. 
Turnus,  ix.  17* 
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Turret,  iz.  525. 

Tuscan,  u  288. 

Twehrei  iii.  597-  Xiu  155, 926. 

Twenty,  vi.  769. 

Twice,  ix.  $69. 

Twice  ten,  x.  669- 

Twigs,  ix.  1105. 

Twilight,  i.  597.  ]▼.  59a  V.  645. 

▼i.  12.  Til.  583.  ix.  50. 
Twine,  ir.  848. 
Twines,  x.  216. 
Twinn'd,  xiL  85. 
Twins,  X.  674. 
Two  and  Two,  viii.  350. 
Two  handed,  vi.  251. 
Tied,  i.  4^6. 
Type,  i.  405. 
Types,  xii.  232,  803. 
Typhoneon,  ii.  539. 
Typhon,  iL  1 99. 
Tyrannize,  xii.  39. 
Tyrannous,  xii.  32. 
Tyranny,  i.  124.  ii.  59.  xii.  95. 
Tyrant,  x.  466.  xU.  96,  173. 
Tyrant's*  iv.  394. 


U. 


Uglier,  ii.  662. 
Ugly,  X.  539.  xi.  464. 
Uker,  xi.  484. 
Ulysses,  ii.  1019. 
Umbrage,  ix.  1087. 
Umbrageous,  iv.  257* 
Umpire,  ii.  907*  iii.  195* 
Unable,  x.  Id5,  750. 
Unacceptable,  ii.  251« 
UnacoompUsh'd.  iiL  455. 
Unactive,  iv.  621.  viiL  97* 
Unadmonisb'd,  v.  245. 
UnadorM,  i.  738. 
Unadorn*d,  iv.  305.  vii.  314. 
Unagreeable,  %» %66. 
Unaided,  vL  141. 
Unalterably,  v.  502. 
Unamaz'd,  ix.  552. 
Unammons,  iv.  736.  vi.  95.  xiL 

603. 
Unanswered,  vi.  l63. 
Unapparent,  viL  103. 


Unapproached,  iii.  4. 
Unapptov'd,  v.  118. 
Unargued,  iv.  636. 
Unarm*d,  iv.  552.  vi.  595^ 
Unas8ay*d,  ix.  S$5. 
Unattempted,  w  Itf. 
Unattended,  viii.  60. 
Unaware,  ii.  156.  iii.  547*  ix.  3M. 
Unawares,  il.  932*  v.  731. 
Unbarr'd,  vi.  4. 
Unbeoooiing,  vi.  237. 
Unbefitting,  iv.  759. 
Unbegot,  x.  988. 
Unbeneld,  iv.  674. 
Unbenighted,  x.  582. 
Unbenign,x.  661. 
Unbesought,  x.  1058. 
Uobid,  X.  204. 

Unblam'd^  iii.  3.  ix.  5.  xii.  22. 
Unblest,  i.  238.  x.  gSS. 
Unborn,  iv.  668.  vii.  220.  xi.  502. 
Uobottom*d,  iL  405. 
Unbound,  iii.  603. 
Unbounded,  iv.  60.  t.  471* 
Uabroken,  ii.  691. 
Unbuckled,  xi.  245. 
Unbuild,  viii.  81.  xii.  526« 
Uacaird,  ix.  523. 
Uncelebrated,  vii.  253. 
Uncertain,  iii.  76. 
Unchang*d,  vii.  24. 
Unchangeable,  iiir  127* 
Uncheck'd,  viiL  189- 
Uncircumscrib'd,  vii.  170. 
Unclean,  ix.  1098« 
Unclouded,  x.  65. 
UncolouT^d,  V.  189- 
Uocompounded,  i.  428. 
Unooncem'd,  xi.  174. 
Uooonibrm,  v.  259. 
-Unconquerable,  i.  IO6.  vi.  118. 
Unconsum'd,  i.  69.  ii.  648. 
Uncovered,  ix.  1059* 
Uncouth,  ii.  407>  827.  ▼•  98.  vi. 

362.  viii.  230.  x.  475. 
Uncreate,  v.  895.  ix.  943. 
Uncreated,  ii.  150.  vi.  268. 
Uncropt,  iv.  731. 
Unction,  vi.  709- 
Unctuous,  ix.  635. 
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Uocull  d,  xl  436. 
Undaunted,  ii.  677,  955.  iy.  851. 
VI.  us. 

Undazzl«d»  iii.  614. 
Undeck'd.  v.  880. 
Undcfil'd,  iv.  761. 
Undelighted,  W.  266. 
Underfoot,  iv,  700. 
Undergo,  i.  155.  ix.  953,  97 1,  x. 

126,  575. 
Under-ground,  vi.  196,  666.  vii. 

301,  469.  iau  72.  xi.  57a  xii. 

42. 
Undergrowth,  iv.  175. 
Understand,  vi.  645.  viii.  345, 

540.  xii.  376. 
Understanding,  v.  486.  vi.  444. 

ix.  1127. 
Understood,  i.  662.  iv.  55.  v.  450. 

vi.  626.  viii.  352.  ix.  1035.  x. 

844,  883.  xii.  58,  514. 
Undertake,  ii.  .419. 
Undertook,  iv.  935.  x.  74. 
Undeserved,,  xii.  27. 
Undeservedly,  xii.  94. 
Undesirable,  ix;  824^ 
Undetermin'd,  ii.  1048. 
Undiminish'd,  i.  154.  iv.  8S& 
Undismay'd,  ii.  432.  yu  417. 
Undo,  ix.  926,  944. 
Undone,  iii.  235. 
Undoubtedly,  i.  672. 
Undoubted,  x.  1093. 
Undrawn,  vi.  751. 
Undreaded,  x.  505, 
Undying,  vi.  73». 
Unearn  d,  ix.  225r 
Uneasy,  i.  295. 
Uneloquent,  viii.  219. 
Unemploy'd,  iv.  617- 
Unenvied,  ii.  23.  • 
Unequal,,  vi,  453,  454. 
Unequall'd,  ix.  9S8. 
Unequals^  viii.  383. 
Unespied,  iv.  899-  vi.  523. 
Uneasenjbui)^  ii.  439. 
Uaexampled,  iii.  410. 
Unexpected,  vi.  774.  xi.  268. 
Unexperienc'd,  iv.  457. 
Unfoithful,  xii.  461,  481. 


Unfastens,  iL  879. 

Unfear'd,  ix.  187. 

Unfeigned,  vi.  744.  viiL  6O8.  x. 

1092,  1104. 
Unfelt,  ii.  70S.  viii.  475. 
Unfold,  iv.  381.  v.  568.  vi.  558. 

vii.  94.  xL  785. 
Unfolding,  x.  6s. 
Unforbid,  vii.  94. 
Un  foreknown,  iii.  I19. 
Unforeseen,  ii.  821. 
Unforewarn^dy  v.  245. 
Unform'd,  vii.  233. 
Unfortunate,  x.  97O. 
Unfound,  vL  500. 
Unfounded,  ii.  829. 
Unfrequented,  i.  433. 
Unfulfiird,iv.5ll. 
Unfom'd,  V.  349. 
Unfurl'd,  i.  535. 
Ungodly,  vii.  185. 
Ungovem'd,  xi.  517. 
Ungracefiili  viii;  318. 
Unguarded,  vi.  133.  x.  419. 
Unhallow*d,  ix.  931. 
Unhappily,  x.  917. 
Unhappy,  i.  2^.  ix.  1136. 
Unharmonious,  xi.  51. 
Unheard,  i.  S95,  738.  iii.  645. 
Unheeded,  iv.  350. 
Un-hide-bound,  x.  60K 
Unholy,  xi.  IO6. 
UnhopM,  X.  348. 
Unhord,  iv.l88. 
Unhurt,  vi.  444.  . 
Unimaginable,  vii.  54. 
Unimmortal,  x.  61 1. 
Unimplor'd,  iii.  231.  ix.  22. 
Unindear'd,  iv.  776L  • 
Uninform'd,  viii;  486. 
Uninterrupted,  iii^. 
Uninvtented,  vi.  470^ 
Union,  ii.  S6*  v.  612.  vi.  6S.  vi. 

161.  viii.  431,  604,  627-  '^ 

966. 
Unison,  vii.  599.  ^   '■ 
Unite,  iv.  263.  ix.  314.  x.  247* 
United,  i.  88,  560,  629.  iv.  230. 

V.  610,  831.  ix..608. 
Unites,  X.364*  xii.  382. 
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UnHy,  viiL  4&S. 

Universal,  i.  541.  ii.  951.  Hi.  48, 

317,  676.  iv.  966.  V.  154,  205. 

vi.  34,  797.  vii.  «67,  316.  viii. 

376.  iz.  612.  X.  505,  508.  xi. 

821. 
Universally,  ix.  542. 
Universe,  ii.  622.  iii.  584,  721. 

vii  227.  viii.  860.  ix.  684. 
Unjust,  ii.  200.  iii.  215«  v.  818, 

819,  8S1.  XI.  455.  xii.  294. 
Unjustly,  vi.  174. 
Unkindly,  iii.  456.  ix.  1050. 

Unkindnefts,  ix.  271. 
Unknown,  ii.  443,  444.  iit.  496. 

iv.  830.  vi.  262.  vii:  75,  494. 

ix.  619,  756,  757,  864,  905. 

xii.  55,  134. 
Unless,  ii.  236,  915.  iii.  210.  viii. 

186.  ix.  44,  125.x.  1032. 
Unllbidinous,  v.  449. 
UnlicensM,  iv.  9OO. 
Unllffhtsome,  vii.  855. 
Unlike,  i.  75.  vi.  517.  ix.  1114. 
Unlimited,  iv.  435. 
Unlock,  ii.  852.  - 
Unmake,  iii.  163. 
Unmark'd,  x.  441. 
Unmeasur*d,  v.  sgg. 
Unmeditated,  v.  I49. 
Unmeet,  viii.  442. 
Unmerited,  xii.  278. 
Unminded,  x.  332. 
Unmindful,  vi.  869-  xi.  6II. 
Unmix'd,  vi.  742. 
Unmov'd,  1.  554.    ii.   429.    !▼• 

455,  822.  V.  898.  viii.  532.  xi. 

192. 
Unnam'd,  vi.  263.  x.  595.  xii. 

140. 
Unnumber*d,  ii.  903.  vii.  432. 
Unobeyd,  v.  67O. 
Unobnoxious,  vi.  404. 
X^obscur'd,  Ii.  265. 
Unobserv*d,  iv.  130. 
Unopposed,  vi.  132. 
Unoriginal,  x.  477. 
Unpaid,  v.  782. 
Unpain'd,  vi.  455. 
Unpeopled,  iii.  497. 


Unpercei v'd,  iii.  681 .  xi.  9M.     ' 
Unpierc'd,  iv.  245. 
Unpitied,  ii.  185.  iv.  375. 
Uopblluted,  ii.  139. 
Unpossess'd,  vilL  1 5S^ 
Unpractis*d,  viii.  197*     • 
Unprais'd,  ix.  232. 
Unpremeditated,  ix.  24. 
Unprepar*d,  viii.  197. 
Uopreveoted,  iii.  231. 
Uoproclaim*d.  xL  220.   . 
Unpurg*d,  v.  419. 
Unpursued,  vL  1. 
Unquenchable,  vi.  877o 
Unquiet,  v.  11.  x.  975. 
Unreal,  x.  471. 
Unrein*d,  vii.  17. 
Unremov*d,  iv.  987' 
Unrepriev*d,  ii.  185. 
Unreprov'd,  iv.  493. 
Unrespited,  ii.  185. 
Unrest,  ix.  1052.  xi.  174. 
Unrevok*d,  v.  602. 
Unrigbteous,  iii.  292. 
Unrivaird,  iii.  68. 
Unsafe,  vi.  SO9. 
Unsavoury,  v.  401. 
Unsay,  iv.  95,  947. 
Unsearchable,  viii.  10. 
Unsearch'd,  iv.  789* 
Unseasonable,  viii.  201. 
Unsedttc'd,  v.  899. 
Unseemliest,  ix.  1094. 
Unaeemly,  x.  155.  ;•  • 

Unseen,  ii.  659,  841.  iii.  585. 

iv.  180,  678.  viii.  485.  x.  21, 

448.    xi.  265,  671.    xii.    49» 

361. 
Unshaken,  iv.  64.  v.  899'^ 
Unshar'd,  ix.  880. 
Unshed,  xii.  176. 
UnsighUy,  iv.  ^1.  vii.  314.  xi« 

510. 
UnskiUitl,  xi.  32. 
Unsleeping,  v.  647- 
Unsmoothly,  iv.  631. 
Unsought,  iii.  231.  viiL  503.  ix*> 

366,  370.  V.  106. 
Unsound,  vi.  1^1.  i 

Unspar'd,  x.  6O6. 
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Unsparing,  v*  344. 
Unspeakable,  iii.  66S.  v.  156,  vL 

297. 
Unspoil'd,  xi.  409-  ^ 

Unspotted,  iii.  248. 
Uospied,  iv.  5S9« 
Unsuceeeded,  ▼.  891. 
Unsuccesflftil,  x.  85. 
Uosttck'd,  ix.  683. 
Unsofferable,  tI.  867' 
Unsung,   L  442.    vii.  21,   253. 

ix.  33. 
Unsupported,  ix«  432. 
Unsttspect,  ix.  771* 
Unsuspected,  ix.  69. 
Unsustain'd,  ix.  430. 
Untam'd,  ii.  337. 
Untaught,  ii.  9« 
Unterrified,  ii.  708.  v.  899- 
Unthought,  ii.  821. 
Unthrone,  ii.  23>. 
UntouchM,ix.621. 
Uo tractable,  x.  476. 
Untrained,  xii.  222. 
Untrod,  iii.  497- 
Untroubled,  viii.  289* 
Untried,  iv.  934.  ix.  86O. 
Unvanquish'd,  vi.  286. 
Unveil'd,  iv.  6O8. 
Un visited,  ii.  398. 
Unvoyageable,  x.  366. 
Unusual,  i.  227. 
Unutterable,  xl.  6. 
Unwaken'd,  v.  9. 
Unwary,  v.  695.  ix.  614.  x.  947- 
Unwearied,  vi.  404.  vii.  552. 
Unweeting,  x.  335, 91 0*^ 
Unwelcome,  x.  21. 
Unwieldy,  iv.  345.  vii.  411. 
Unwilling,  xii.  617- 
Unwise,  vi.  179' 
Unwiaer,  iv.  716. 
Unworshipp'd,  v.  670. 
Unworthy,  x.  1059.  xii.  91^  6^2. 
Unwounded,  vi.  466. 
Upbore,  vi.  72. 
UpborM,  iL  408.  xi.  147. 
Upbraid,  vi.  182. 
Upbraided,  iv.  45.  ix.  1168. 
Updrawn,  iv.  228. 


Updrew,  ii.  874. 

Upflew,  iv.  1004. 

Upgrew,  iv.  137. 

Upgrown,  ix.  677. 

Upheave,  vii.  286. 

Upheav'd,  vii.  471. 

Upheld,  i.  1 33,  €39-  lit- 178*  18a 

V.  386. 
Upled,  viL  12. 
UpUft,  ].  193. 
Uplifted,  i.  347.  iL  7,  929t  vi- 

317.  viii.  219.  xi-  746,  863. 
Upliftiog,  vi.  64& 
Upper,  i.  346.  x.  422,  446. 
Upraise,  ii.  372. 
Uprais'd,  x.  9^6. 
Upiear'd,  i.  532. 
Upright,  i.  18, 221.  ii.  72.  iv.  837. 

vi.  82,  270,  627«  yil  509,682. 

viii.  260. 
Uprightness,  iii.  6^3. 
Upris'n,  v.  139. 
Uproar,  ii.  541.  iii.  710.  vi.  66S* 

X.  479.      . 
Uproird,  vii.  291. 
Uprooted,  vi.  781. 
Uprose,    ii.    108.    vi.   525.    vii. 

456. 
Upsent,  i.  541. 
Upspringing,  v.  250. 
Upsprung,  iv.  148.  vii.  462. 
Upstart,  ii.  834.  xii.  88. 
Upstay'd,  vi.  195. 
Upstaya,  ix.  430. 
Upstood,  vi.  446.  vii.  321. 
Uptoie,  vi.  663. 
Uptnrn.  x.  700. 
Upturned,  x.  279- 
Upturns,  X.  701. 
Upwhirld,  iii.  493. 
Ur,  xii.  130. 
Urania,  vii.  1,  31. 
Urge,  viii.  114. 
Urg'd,  ii.  120.  vi.  622,  864  ii. 

588.  xi.  109^ 
Urges,  i.  68.  ix.  250. 
Uriel,   iii.    648,    654,    090.  !▼• 

125,  555,  577,  589.  vi.  3W. 

ix.  60. 
Urim,  vi.  761. 
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Urns^  vSi.  3&, 

Use,  iv.  204,  69^.  ▼.  SSS.  vii.  S46. 

vill.  09;  192.  ix.  750.     . 
Ubc,  (verb,)  ix.  718.  x,  1078. 
U**d,  iii.  196.  iv.  199/S46,  762, 
.97i».    V.   386.  Tiii.  434,    525. 
.  ix.  2,  519.  X.  552.. 
Useful,  ii.  259.  inn.  200. 
Useless,  iiL  109.  y\n.  2& 
Uses,  viii.  IO6. 
Usest,  Til.  816. 
Usher,  iv.  355.  x.  94. 
Usurp,  xi.  827.  xu.  421. 
Usurpation,  ii.  983* 
Usurp'd,  X.  189.  xiu  66. 
Udiirper,  xii.  72« 
Usurping,  i.  514.  ix.  1130. 
Uther*8,  i.  580. 
Utmost,  i.  74,  103,  399,  521.  ii. 

95,.  S6l,.  1029*  iv.  539.  V.  517. 

vi.  "^93.  ix.  314,   591.   X.  30, 

437,  1020.  xi.  332,   397.  xii. 

376. 
Utter,  i.  72.  ii.  127,  440.  iii.  16, 

308.  V.  614.  vi.  716. 
Utter,  (verb,)  i.  626.  ii.  87.  v,  683. 

ix.  131.  xi.  704. 
Utterance,   iii.   62.  iv.  410.  ix. 

.  1066. 
Utter'd,  ix.  33.  x.  615. 
Utter*dst,  xi.  762. 
Uttering,  iii.  143,  347- 
Uttermost,  vti.  266.  x.  920. 
Uxorions/ 1. 444. 
Uzziel,  iv.  782. 


V. 


Vacant,    ii.    835.    vii.    19O.  xi. 

103. 
Vacuity/  ii.  932. 
Vacuous,  vii.  l69* 
Vagabond,  xi.  16. 
Vagaries,  vi.  614. 
Vain-glorious,  vih  384. 
Vainly,  u.  811. 
Valdamo,  i.  209- 
Vale,  i.  224.  ii.  6I8,  742.  vi.  70. 
.  X.  630.  xl.  667.  xii.  266. 


Vales,  i.  321.  iiirS69. 

Valid,  vi.  438. 

Valle/,  i.  404.  11.  495.  547-  iV. 

25^  V.  203.  vU  7J4u  IX.  U6. 

xi.  349. 

Valleys,  Vii.  327. 

Valloiubrosa,  i  303. 

Valor,   i.   554.  iv.  297-  vi.  457. 

xi.  690. 
Value,  iv.  202.  Viii.  571.     • 

Valued,  ii.  679- 

Van,  ii.  535.  v.  589'  vi.  107« 

Vanguard,  vi.  358.  • 

Vanish,  iv.  368. 

Vanish*d,  vi.  14. 

Vanity,  iii.  447.  x.  875. 

Vanquish'd,  i.  52, 476.  iii.  248.  vL 

365,  410. 
Vanquisbery  iiL  251. . 
Vans,  ii.  927- 
Vapour,  ii.  216:  ix.l59>  635, 1047. 

X.  694.  xi.  741. 
Vapours,  iii.  445.  iv.  557*  V.  5,42a 

xii.  635.  <- 

Variable,  xi.  93* 
Varied,  v.  431.  ix.  516. 
Variety,  vi.  640.  vii.  542. 
Virioud,  i.  374,  375, 706.  ii.  967. 

iii.  582,  604,  717-  iv.247»423, 

669.  V.  89,  146,  390,  478.  vi. 

84,  242.   vii.  3ia   viii.   125, 

370,  609.  ix.  6I9.  X-  843,  1064. 

xi.  557.  xii.  53,  282. 
Variously^  viii.  6IO. 
Vami8h*d  o'er,  ii.  485.  . 
Vary,  v.  184. 
Vassalage^  ii.  252. 
Vassals,  ii.  90. 
Vast,   i.  21,   177.  ii.  254,  409, 

539,  652,  832,  982.   iiL  711. 

iv.  777.  V.  267.  vi.  109,  203, 

256.  viL  211,  229.  viii.  24, 153. 

X.  471,  601. 
Vastness,  vii.  472. 
Vault,  i.  669.  iv.  777. 
Vaulted,  L  298.  vi.  214. 
Vaunted,  iii.  21 5. 
Vaunting,  i.  126.  vL  363. 
Vaunts,  iv.  84. 
Veers,  ix.  515. 
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Vegetable,  \r.  9tO. 
Vehemence,  ii*  9^4^ 
Vehement,  vlii.  536.  x.  1007* 
Veil,  iv.  304.   v.  SS3,  (546.  ix. 

1054. 
Veil,  (verb,)  iii.  5«3.  vL  11. 
Veird»  ill.  96.  v.  25a   ix.  52, 

4^5. 
Veils,  xi.  229- 
Vein,  vi.  69S«   . 
Veins,  i.  701.  iv.  %<17.  vi.  516. 

ix.  89i;xi.  568.. 
Vengeance,  i*  170^220.  ii.  173. 

iii.399.  iv.  170..iv.  279.  80Ck 

xii.  541. 
Vengeful,  t.  148.  x.  1023. 
Venial,  ix.  5. 
Venom,  iv.  804. 
Vent,  vi.  583.  Jtii,  374. 
Vent'ring,  ix.  690. 
Vent*roUs,  ii.  205.  v.  64. 
Venture,  iii.  19*  iv.  89I. 
VeBtur*d,  iv.  574. 
Verdant,  iv.  697*  vii.  310.  viii. 

631.  ix.  501,  1038. 
Verdure,  vii.  315.  xi.  832. 
Verdaroufl,  iv..l43. 
Verge,  iL  1038.  vi.  865.  xi.  881. 
Verilied,  x.  18% 
Vernal,  iii.  43.  iv.  155,  264^. 
Vernant,  x.  679- 
Verw,  Y.  150.  ix.  24, 
Vertumnus,  ix;  39$. 
Vessel,  ii,  1043.  ix.  B9^  xi.  729, 

745.  xii.  559, 
Vessels,  v.  348. 
Vest,  xi.  241. 
Vex,  ii.  801. 
Ve;5'd,  i.  ^06.  ij.  660.  iiu   4«9. 

,  xf.  314. 
Viands,  v.  434. 
Vice,  i.  492.  ii.  II6,  xi.  518. 
Vicegerent,  x.  56*. 
Vicegerents,  v.  609.  . 
Vicious,  xii.  104.. 
Vicissitude,  vi.  8.  vii.  351. 
Victor,  i.  95,  169.  ii-  144.  vi,  124^ 

410,  595»  590,  880.  x.  376. 
Victorious,  ii.  142,  997-  iii.  250. 

vi.  886.  vii.  136.  x.  631. 


Victor's,  ii.  199.  xii.  3S5,  463: 

Victors,  vi,  Oog. 

Victory,  ii.  105,  770.  vL  201,  240, 

630,  762.  xU.  458,  570. 
View.  i.  27,  563.  ii.  L90,   394» 

890.  iiL  542.  iv.  27»  142,  847. 

399.  vi.  18,  81.  603.  viL  6I8. 

X.  1030.  xi.  761. 
View,  (verb,)  iii,  59.  ix.  488. 
Vicw'd,  ii.  617.  vii.  211,  540, 
Viewing,  ii.  764.  ix.  1052.  x.  235. 
Viewless,  iii.  518.   . 
Views,  i.  59, 288,  569.  ii.  I90.  lit. 

561.  iv.  205. 
View'st,  X.  355. 

Vigilance,  iv.  580.  ix.  157*  x.  30. 
Vigour,  i.  14a  ii.  13.  vL.  158, 

436,  851.  viu.  97,869.  ix.  314. 

X.  405, 
Vile,  ii.  194.  V.  782.  x.  971.  xii. 

510. 
Vilified,  xi.  516. 
Villages,  ix.  448. 
Vine,  iv.  258,  307.  v.  815,  487. 

vii.  320.  . 
Vines,  i.  410.  v.  635, 
Violate,  iv.  883.  ix.  903. 
Violated,  x.  ft5. 
Violence,   i.  496.  iv.  9OI,  995. 

V.  242,  905.  vi.  35,  874,  S7l» 

405.  ix.  882.  x.  1041.  xi.  671, 

780,  812,  888. 
Violent,  ii.  782.  iii.  487,  iv.  97. 

IX.  324.  xi.  47U  669^  xii.  93. 
More  Violent,  vi.  439-  xi.  488. 
Violet,  iv.  700. 
Violets,  ix.  1040. 
Virgin,  ix.  396,  452.  x.  676.  xii. 

368,  379» 
Vi]^ia  fancies,  v.  296. 
Virgin  majesty,  ix.  270. 
Virgin  modesty,  viii.  50K 
Virgin  seed,  iii.  284.. 
Virgins,  i.  441. 
Virtual,  viii,  6l7«  xL  338. 
Virtue,   i.  320.  ii,  483,  551.  iii. 

586.  iv.  198,  671,  848.  v.  371. 

vi.  117,  703.  vii,  236.  viii.  95, 

124,   50^.  ix.  110,  145,  310, 

317,  335,  374,  616,  649,  ftK, 
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T78,  fflSf  1063.  X.  S72>  884. 

xi.  623,  090,  790,  798.  xii.  98, 

SS8. 
Virtue-proof,  v.  384. 
Virtoes,  ii.  15,  311.  v.  601,  772, 

840.  vii.  199.  U-  745.  x.  460. 
Virtooas,  iu.  6O8.  ix.  795,  1033. 
Virtuousesl,  viiL  550. 
Vistge,  u.  9B9.  ill.  646.  W.  116. 

T.  419- vi.  261.x.  511. 
Visages,  i.  570.  x.  24* 
Vbible,  i.  63.  iii.  386.  ▼!   145. 

viL22.ix.  604.xi.  321. 
Vinblj,  lu.  141.  iv,  850.  vi.  682. 
Vision,  i.  455,  684.  v.  613.  viii. 

356,  367.  xi.  599-  x"- 121  • 

Visions,  xi.  377,  763. 

Visit,  iii.  32,  230,  632,  661.  v, 
375.  vii.  570.  viii.  45.  xil.  48. 

Visitant,  xi.  225. 

Visitation,  ix.  22.  xi.  275, 

Visited,  X.  9^5. 

Visiting,  iv.  240. 

Visit*8t,  vii.  29. 

Visual,  iii.  620.  xi.  415. 

Vital,  iii.  22.  v.  484.  vi.  345«  vii. 
236. 

Vitiated,  x.  169- 

Vocal,  v.  204.  ix.  198,  530. 

Voice,  i.  274,  337.  ii.  188*  474, 
518.  iii.  9«  370,  710.  iv.  1,  36, 
467.  V.  15,  37.  705.  vi.  97,  56, 
782.  viL  2,  24,  37,  100,  221, 
513,  598.  viu.  2,  436,  486. 
ix.  199,  551,  561,  653,  871, 
1069.  X.  SB,  97>  116,  U9, 140, 
198,  615,  729,  779.  xi.  821. 
xii.  235,  265. 

Voices,  i.  712.  ii.  952.  uL  347. 
iv.  682.  V.  197. 

Void,  I  181.  ii.  219,  238,  829. 
iii.  12.  iv.  97.  vl.  415.  vii. 
233.  ix.  1074.  X.  50.  xi.  790. 
xii.  427. 

Volant,  xi.  561. 

Volaiile,  iii.  603. 

Volied,  iv.  928. 

Volies,  vi.  213. 

Volubil,  iv.  594. 

Voluble,  ix.  436. 


Vohimnious,  iL  6^ 
Voluntary,  iii.  37.  v.  529-  X.  61. 
Voluptuous,  ii.  869. 

Vote,  ii.  313,  389. 

Vouched,  V.  66. 

Vouchsafe,  v.  312, 365.  vi.  823, 

Voucbsafd,  ii  332.  iii.  175.  v. 

463,  884.  vii.  80.  viii.  8,  581, 

xi:  318.  xii.  628. 
Vouchsafes,   xL    877*   xii.  120, 

246. 
Voucbsaf  St,  xi.  170. 
Vows,  L  441.  iv.  97.  xl.  493. 
Voyage,  ii.  426,  919.  vii.  431, 

viii.  230, 
Voyag'd,  x.  471. 
Vulgar,  iii.  577. 
Vulture,  iii.  432. 


W. 

Wades,  ii.  950. 

Wafted,  iu.  521. 

Wafting,  xii  435. 

Wafts,  ii.  1042. 

Wage,  i.  121. 

Wag*d,  ii.  534. 

Waggons,  iii.  439. 

Wail,  ix.  55,  505.  iii.  485.  viii. 

554. 
In  Wait,  iv.  825. 
Waited,  viii.  61.  ix.  409* 
Waiting,  L  604.  ii.  223.  iv.  471. 

ix.  191>  839. 
Waits,  V.  354. 
Wake,  iii.  686.  iv.  678,  734. 
Wak'd,  V.  3,  26,  92,  657-  vi.  3. 
viii.  309,  478.  ix.  73$,  IO6I. 
X.  94.  xi.  65,  135.  xii.  6O8. 
Wakeful,  ii.  463.  946.  iii.  38.  iv. 

602.  xi.  131. 
Waken,  iii.  369.  xii.  594. 
Wakes,  iv.  23,  24.  v.  44,  110. 
Waking,  iii.  515.  v.    14,   121, 
.  678. 

Wak'st,  xi.  368. 
Walk,  ii.  1007.  iv.  627,  665.  v. 

46.  vi.  647.  ix.  434. 
Walk,  (verb,)  iv:  528,  677,  685. 
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V.  S6f  200.  bi,  £46.  xi.  707-  xu\ 

Walk'd,   L    295.    iii.   4S0,    441. 

viii.  443,  459>  503.  viii.  264. 

iz.  114.  xi.  581. 
Winking)  X.  98. 
Walks,  iv.  586.  iriii.  805,  528.  Ix. 

1107.  xi.  179,  «70. 
Walks,  (verb,)  iii.  49S,  688.  v. 

S,  51.  xii.  49.    • 
Wall,  iu.  71,  487,  503.  iv,  148, 

146,   182,  6ffr.  vi.  86a  vii. 

293.  ix.  16.  X.  302.  xi.  657. 
Wnttowiiig,  vii.  41 U 
Walls,  ii.  348,  1035.  x.  423.  xi. 

387.  xii.  197,  342. 
Walls,  (verb,)  iii.. 721. 
Wan,  iv.  870.  x.  412. 
Wand,  i.  294.  iii.  644. 
Wander,  i.  501.  ii.  148.  iii.  27, 

458.  vii:  20,  330.  xi.  ^82. 
Wander*d,  iii.  499- 
Wand'rin^,  i.  365,  481.  ii.  404, 

523,  830,   973.  iii.  631,  667. 

iv.  234,  531.  V.  177.  vii.  50, 

302.   viii.   126,.  187.  318.  ix. 

634,   1136,   1146.  X.  875.  xi. 

779.  xii.  133,  334,  648. 
Want,  ii.  8O6.  ix.  755. 
Want,   (verb,)   i.   715.   ii.   272, 

341.  iv.  676.  V.  365,  514.  xii. 

396. 
Wanted,  iv.  338,  989.  v.  147. 
.  vii.  505.  viii.  355.  ix.  601. 
Wanting,  i.  556.  ix.  199-  x.  271. 
Wanton,   i.  414,  454.  ir.  306, 

629,   768.  ix.   211,  517.   xi. 

5B3. 
Wanton d,  v.  295. 
Wantonly,  ix.  1015. 
Wantonness,  xi.  795. 
Wants,  ii.  271.  iv.  730.  v.  348. 

vii.  9&  viii.  296.  ix.  821.  x. 

369. 
War,  i.  43,  121,  129,  1^0,  645, 

661,668.  ]i.9,41,51,119>  121, 

160,  179»  187,  230,  283,  329, 

330,  533,  711,  767.  iv.  817. 

vi.  19,  236,  242.  259.  274, 

312,  m,  377,  408.  506,  667, 


695,  702,  71«,  897.  vir.  55.  x. 

374.  xi.  219,  220,  641,  713, 

780,  784,  797.  xii.  31,  214, 

218. 
War,  (verb,)  it  230.  vi.  92.  x. 

710. 
Warble,  v.  195. 
Warbled,  ii.  242. 
Warbling,   iH.  31.  v.   I9&  viL 

436.  viii.  965. 
Wards,  ii.  877. 
Ware,  ix.  358. 
Warfare,  vi.  803. 
Warlike,  i.  531.  iv.  780,  908.  vi. 

267- 
Warm,  vii.  279.  viii.  466. 
Warm,  (verb,)  iv.  669.  v.  SOI. 
Warm'd,  ix.  721.  xi.  338. 
Warmly,  iv.  244. 
Warms,  iii.  583. 
Warmth,  ii.  601.  v.  3Q&  vii.  936. 

viii.  37.  X.  1068. 
Warn,  ii.  533.  v.  237.  vi.  9O6. 

viii.  327.  X.  871.  xi.  195,  777. 
Warn'd,  iii.  185.  iv.  6,  125,  4^. 

vi.  .547.  viii.  190.  ix.  253, 36S, 

371.  1171. 
Warning,  iv.  1. 
Warping,  i.  341. 
Warr'd,  i.  I98,  576. 
Warring,  ii.  905.  iii.  396.  iv.  41. 

V.  56^5.  vi,  225. 
Warrior,  iv.  576,  946.  vi.  2M. 
Warriors,  i.  316,  56J^  vi.  537. 

xi.  101,  662. 
Wars,  il  501,  897.  ix.  2«. 
Wary,,  ii.  917.  v.  459. 
Wash,  iii.  31. 
Washd.  x:  215.  xi.  569. 
Washing,  xii.  443. 
Waihy,  vii.  803. 
Waste,  Ii.  650.  iv.  304.  ir.  281. 

vL361.ix.  hl3. 
Waste,   ii.    1045.    iv.    538.    xL 

791. 
Waste,  (abject.)  i.  60.  iii.  424.  x. 

282,  434. 
Waste,  (verb,)  ii.  365,  696.  x. 

617,  820.  xi.  784. 
Wasted,  xi.  567.. 
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Wasteful,  ii.  96 1.  vi.  862.  viL 
219.  X.  6sa 

Wasting,  ii.  COS. 

Watcb^  ii.  130,  4fle.  ix.  406, 
502,  685,  TBS.  v.  888.  ix.  6S, 

.    68,   363,  814.   X.    427,  488, 

.    594.  xii.  565. 

Watch,  (verb,)  i.  8SSt.  vii.  106, 
409-  ix.  166. 

Watch'd,  xi.  73. 

Watches,  ▼!.  412. 

Watches,  (verb,)  Iz.  257* 

Watchful,  V.  104.  xi*  128. 

More  Watchfal,  ix.  811. 

Watehiog,  iL  418.  iv.  185,  826. 

Water,  ii.  612.  vii.  502.  xi.  749- 

Water,  (verb,)  xi.  279- 

Water*d,  iv.  280.  vii.  .^4. 

Waters,  iii.  11.  iv.  260,  454.  v. 
200,  872.  vi.  196,  645.  vii. 
262,  263,  268,  270,  277,  288, 
290,  308,  887,  393,  397,  446. 
viii.  301.  X.  285.  xi.  79- 

Watering,  x.  ]090,  1102. 

Wat'ry,  i.  S97.  ii-  584.  iv.  461, 
480.  vii.  234,  297.  viii.  346. 
xi.  779,  844,  882. 

Wave,  i.  193.  ii.  1042.  iii.  589. 
vu.  298,  402.  ix.  496.  xi.  845. 

Wave,  (verb,)  v.  193, 194,  687. 

Wav'd,  i.  340.  iv.  306.  vi.  304. 
vii.  406,  476.  xii.  648. 

Waves,  i..  184,  8O6.  ii.  581.  vii. 
214,  216.  X.  311.  xi.  747,  830. 
xii.  213. 

Waves,  (veri>,)  iv.  764.  xiL  593. 

Waving,  i.  348,  546.  iii  628.  iv. 
981.  vL  413,  580. 

Waxen,  vii.  49I. 

Waxing,  iv.  969- 

Way,  i.  621.  ii.  40,  62,  71,  83, 
134,  407,  432,  523,  683,  782, 
9^>  958,  973,  1007.  101 6, 
1025.  iii.  87>  228,  437,  564, 
735.  iv.  126,  174,  177,  567, 
889.  V.  508,  904.  vi.  *2,  I96, 
780.  vii.  158,  298,  302,  426, 
576,  579.  viii.  183,  613.  ix. 
69,  410,  493,  496,  5)2,  626, 
640,  809,  847,  865.  x.  262, 


267,  291,  310,  325,  397,  47S, 

xi.  15,  203, 223,  4«,  8e9»  xiL 

216,649. 
No  Way,  iii.  61 8.x.  344. 
One  Way,  xi.  646. 
Other  Way,  x.  414»  694.  xi.  527- 
This  Way,  iv.  867.  v.  3ia 
Which  Way,  iv.  73,  75,  982. 
Ways*  1. 26.  Ii.  574.  iiu  46,  544, 

680.  iv.  620,  934.  V.  50.  viii. 

119,  226,  373,  413,  433.  ix. 

682.  X.  32$,  610,  640,  1005. 

xi.  468,  721,  812.  xii.  lia 
Weak,  i.    157.  iv.  B56y  1012. 

viii.  532.  ix.   1186.  xi.  540. 

xii.  291,  567. 
Weaker,  vi.  909.  ix.  383. 
Weakest,  vL  117. 
Weakness,  iL  357.  x.  801. 
Wcak'ning,  ii.  1002. 
Weal,  viii.  638.  ix.  133. 
Wealth,  i.  722.  iL  2.  iv.  207.  xf. 

788.  xii.  133,  332,  352. 
Weanling,  iii.  434. 
Weapons,  vi.  489, 697,  839. 
Wear,  iv.  740. 
Wearers,  iii.  490. 
Weaned,  L  320.  iii.  73.  vL  69& 

ix.  1045.  xiL  107,  614. 
Wearisome,  iL  247. 
Weary.  xL  310.  XiL  10. 
Weather-beaten,  ii.  1043. 
Wed.  V.  216. 
Wedded,  iv.   750.  v.  223.  viii; 

605.  ix.  828,  1080. 
Wedge,  vii.  426. 
Wedlodc-bovnd,  x.  905. 
Weeds,  iiL  479. 
Ween,  iv.  741. 
Ween'd,  vi.  8& 
Weening,  vi.  795. 
Weep,  I  620.  ix.  1121.  xL  627. 
Weeping,  x.  937. 
Weigh,  viiL  570.  xi.  545. 
Wcigh'd,  iv.  999,  1012. 
Weighs,  ii.  146.  iii.  482. 
Weight,  L  227.  ii.  307,  4l6.  iv. 

615.  vi.  621,  652.  X.  968.  xii. 

5391 
Wcighto,  iv.  1002. 
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VMeoipe^  z.  771.  xu  14a 
Welkin*  li.  638. 
Well,  xi.  416. 

Well  almUn.  173. 
Well  being,  viit.  361. 

WeU  doDie,  vi.  29-  xi.  356. 

Well  knowo.  It.  581. 

Well  miglit,  U.  785. 

Well  pleas'd,  in.  84K  iv.  164. 

T.  617*  vL  7«8.  X.  71.  xil. 

625. 
WeU  pleising,  x.  634. 
Wellaeem'd^x.  154. 
Well  8tar*d,  ix.  184. 
Wdl  u^d,  iv.  SOa 
Welt'ring,  i.  78. 
Went,  1.  65 1.  ii.  49,   \r.  1S6, 

223,  456,  739.  858.  ti.  782, 

884..  vit  588.  viiL  48,  268.  ix. 

847,  1099. 
Went  down,  x.  414. 
Welit  forth,  vi.  12,  686.  viii.  44, 

59. 
Went  up,  vii.  334. . 
Went'st,  xU.  6lO. 
Wept,  iv.  248.  ix.  991*  1003.  xi. 

495. 
West,  V.  339.  vii.  376.  viii.  163. 
*  ix.  8a.  X.  685.  xii.  40. 
Full  West,  iv.  784. 
Western,  iv.  597,  862.  x.  92.  xt. 

205.jcii.  141. 
Wet,  V.  190. 
Whales,  vii.  391. 
Wheel,  iii.  701.  vl.  326,  751. 

viii.  135. 
Wheel,  (verb,)  iv.  783.  xii.  183. 
WheeKd,  vii.  501. 
Wheeling,  iv.  785. 
Wheels,  i.  311.  ii.  532.  iii.  394. 

iv.  975.  V.  140,  621.  vi.  210, 

.358,  573,  711,  7*5,  832,  846. 

vii.  224. 
Wheels,  (verb,)  i.  7^6. 
Whelm*d,.«i.  141,651. 
WhelpM,  xi.  751. 
Whip,  ii.  701. 
Whirlpool,  ii.  1020. 
Whirlwrind,  ii.  541,  589-  vi.  749, 
Whirlwinds,  i.  77.  ii.  132. 


Whisper,  iv.  158. 
Whisper'd,  V.  17.  viii.51& 
Whisp'ring,  iv.  326.  v.  26. 
White,  iii.  475.  vii  439  n.  20& 
Whole,  L  569.  iL  123, 353, 365, 
594.  iu.  161, 209. 280Lir.807, 
284.  vi.   655,  727,  875.  m 
273.  ix.  416.  xl  874,  888.  xiL 

269. 

Wholly,  ix.  786. 

Wholesome,  iv.  330.  x.  847. 

Wicked,  iv.  856.  v.  89O.  vl  277. 
xi.  812,  875.  xii.  541. 

Wickedness,  xi.  6O8. 

Wicket,  iii.  484. 

Wide-eneroachmg,  x.  581,  582. 

Wide-hov'rihg,  xi.  739- 

Wide-indos'd.  viii.  304. 

Wide-interrupt,  iii.  84. 

Wide-wtotmg,  vi.  253.  xi.  487. 

Wide-waving,  xi.  121. 

Wider,  iii.  529.  v.  648.  xi.  381. 

Widest,  iv.  382. 

Wield,  vi.  221.  viiL  8a  xi.  64S. 

Wife,  viii.  498.  ix.  267.  X.  101, 
198. 

Wight,  ii.  613,  855. 

Wild,  i.  407.  iv.  136.  ix.  212. 

Wild,  (adject.)  i.  60»  18a  ii.  541, 
588,  910,  917,  951,  1014.  in. 
424, 710.  iv.  341.  V.  112.297, 
577.  vi.  616,  698,  878.  vii.  84, 
212,  457,  458.  ix.  543,  m, 
1117*  z.47T.».  284. 

Wilderness,  ii.  943.  iv.  135,342. 
V.  294.  ix.  245.  xi.  383.  xii 
224,  313. 

Wiles,  ii.  51,  193.  ix.  85, 184.  x. 
11. 

Wilful,  X.  1042.  xii.  619. 

Wilfully,  V.  244. 

Mill,  1.31,  106, 161,211. ii.lSlft 
351,  559,  1025.  ill  108, 115. 
174,  184,  270,  656,  68S.  iv. 
71,897.  V.  526,  639,  549.  tl 
427,  728,816.  vii.  79, 1«^-  ^ 
343, 350,  351 ,  355,  728, 1187. 
1145,  1184.  X.  69,  195i  549, 
746,  768,   825.   xi.  83,  H5, 

.   308.  xii.  237,  246.   Sec  Fr«e. 
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Will,  (vefb,)  iiL  17S^«14.  v.  fig, 

2S5,  533.  viL    173.  x.  801, 

8«6.  xi.  146.  xii.  485>  624. 
At  Will,  V.  89$,  377.  «•  865. 
Willing,  iii.  73,  211.  V.  533. 
Willinger,  ix.  382. 
Willingly,  v.  466.  ix.  1167.  xi. 

885. 
Wills,  ir.  633.  v4ii.  549* 
Wily,  ix.  91.625, 
Win,  vi.  88,  123,  l60,  290.  xii. 

269»  ^02. 
Wind,  L  231,  341,  537,  708.  iii. 

439*  iv.  982.  vi.  282,  309*  vii. 

130.  ix.  514.  if,l  313. 
Wind,  (verb,)  vi.  659.  ix.  215. 
Winding,  iv.  545. 
Window,  iv.  I9I. 
Windows,  xi.  849. 
Winds,  i.  235,  305.  ii.  286,  637, 

717, 905.  iiL  326, 493.  iv.  161, 

560.  ▼.  192, 269, 655.  vi.  196. 

vii.  213,  431.  ix.  989,  1122. 

X.  98,  289,  664,  704,  1065, 

1074.  xi.  15. 
Winds,  (verb,)  iil.  563. 
Foar  Winds,  ii.  516. 
Windy,  iiL  440. 
Wine,  i.  502.  iv.  79^*  1008.  xii. 

19. 
Wine^^fferings,  xii.  21. 
Wing,  i.  332,  617.  iL  72,  132, 

634.  iii.  13.  V.  268.  vi.  362, 

535,  778.  viS.  4,  394, 429.  viii. 

351.x.  316. 
Wing,  (verb,)  ii.  842.  iv.  9S6. 

vii,  425.  ix.  45. 
On  Wing,  i.  3A5.  iL  529.  vL  74, 

243. 
Wing'd,  L  175,  974,752.  iL944. 
.  iii.  229.  iv.  576,  788.  V.  55, 

247.  277^  468,  498,  744.  vi. 

379*  ▼ii-  199>  572.  x.  91.  xL 
.  7,  706.  .     . 
Wings,  i.  20, 225,.. 768.  iL  408, 

631,  700. 885, 906, 949>  1046. 

iiL  73,  382, 627,  641.  iv.  157, 
.  764,  974.  V.  199.  250,  277. 
.  ▼!.  755,  771,  827.  vii.  218, 

2S5,  380,  434,  439>  477>  484. 


viii.  516.  ix.  1010.  x.  244.  xL 

738.  xiL  253. 
Wings,  (verb,)  iii.  87. 
Winning,  ii.  472.  iv;  479.  viiL 

61. 
Winnows,  v.  270. 
Wins,  ii.  101  & 
Winter,  x.  655.  . 

Wip'd,  V.  131.  xii.  645. 
Wire,  viL  597. 
Wisdom,  iL  565.  iiL'  50,   170, 

686,  706;  iv;  293,. 491.  914. 

viL  9,  10,  83,  130,  187-  viii. 

194,  552,  563.    ix.   725.   x. 

373.  xL  636.   xii.   154^  882, 

576. 
Wisdom-giving,  ix.  679. 
Wisdom's,  lu.  687.  ix.  809. 
Wise,  ii.  155, 193,  202.  iii.  680. 

iv.  886,  904,  907,  910,  948. 

viii.    26,.  173.  ix.  3SB,  679, 

683, 759  778,  867,  988.  x.  7, 

881,  889.  xL  666.  xii.  568. 
Least  Wise,  viii.  578. 
More  Wise,  viL  425.  ix.  ^11. 
Wiselier,  x.  1023. 
Wisely,  viiL  73. 
Wisest,  i.  400.  viii.  550. 
Wish,  ii.  157.  vL  4«^,  818.  viii. 

451.  ix.  258,  423.  x.  834. 
Wish,  (verb,)  ii.  606.  viii.  43, 

68. 
Wished,  1.  208.  vi.  150,  842.  ix. 

421,  422,  714,  1025.  x.  454. 

xL  181. 
Wishes,  X.  901. 
Wit.  ix.  93.  • 
Witches,  ii.  665. 
Witbal,.v.i2S8.  xiL82. 
Withdraw,  viL  612.  ix.  26l.  xii. 

107. 
Withdraws,  v.  686. 
Withdrew,  ix.  386. 
Wither  d,  i.  612.  vi.  850.  xi.  540. 
Withheld,  vii.  117.  x.  903. 
Withhold,  V.  62.     . 
Withstand,  vi.  253. 
Withstands,  ii.  6IO. 
Withstood,  V.  247.  tit.  300. 
Witness,  i.  503, 635.  ix.  317)  334. 
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WHimt,  <verb,)  iii.  7M.  v.  ^02. 

vL  563,  564.  vii.  617-  x.  914. 

xii.  101. 
WiUieiB*d,  I.  57. 
Wives,  XI.  737. 
Woe,  L  S,  64,  414.  ii.  B7>  l6l, 

S85,  608,  69B,  872.  iii.  688. 

iv.  5,  70,  868>  369.  ▼•  548. 

vi.  877,  907.  viii.  338,  688. 

iz.  li,   138,   184,  MS,  645» 

783,  881,  916.  X.  465,  555, 

985, 961,  98a  XI.  60,  682. 
Woes,  iv.  535.  X.  74£,  754. 
W^ful,  X.  9B4. 
Wolf,  iv.  183. 
Wolves,  xii.  508. 
Woman,  ii.   650.  viii.  496.  ix. 

288,  848«  481.  x.  187,  158, 

179*  192,  837.  xi.  496,  683. 

xii.  87». 
Woman's,  iv.  638.  xi.  116,  617. 

xii.  827,  548,  6OI. 
Womb,  i.  673.  ii.  150,  657>  706, 

778,  798,  gil.  V.  181,  302, 

888:   vit.    276,  454.  x,  476, 

1053.  xii.  881. 
Women,  iv.  409.  ix.  1188.  xi. 

682. 
Won,  ii.  762,  978.  iii.  12.  iv. 

853.  vi.  129.  viii.  48,  508.  ix. 

131,  674,  734,  991^  X.  372, 

459.  xi.  375.  xii.  262. 
Wonder,   i.  777-  iii.  542,  552, 

606.  iv^  205,  363.  v.   9^   vi. 

219.  vii.  70.  viii.  11.  ix.  533, 

566.  X.  487.  xi.  788.  xii.  468. 
Wonder,  (verb,)  v.  439,  491.  ix.' 

582 
No  Wonder,  i.  282.  iv.  577* 
What  Wonder,  ix.  221. 
Wondei'd,  ix.  856.  x.  509.  - 
Wonderfol,  iiL  702.  ix.  862.  x. 

482. 
Mora  Wonderful,  xii.  471. 
Wonders,  vi.  790.  viL  228. 
Wondering,  i.  698.  in.  278.  iv. 

451.  V.  54,  89.  viiL  857.  z.  20, 

510. 
Wondrous,  i.  703.  u.  1028.  iiu 

286,.  663, 665.  V.  155.  vi.  377, 


754.  Vii.  483.  viH.  6S.  ix.  650. 

X.  312,  348.  xi.  819.  xii.  200, 

500. 
WoQdrously,  iii.  587. 
Wons,  vii.  457* 
Wont,  i.  332,  764.  iii.  656,  737. 

V.  82,  128,   677.  vi.  93.  ix. 

842.  X.  103. 
Wonted,  i.  527.  ▼.  210,  705.  vi. 

783,  851.  viii.  202.  tx.  IO76. 
Wood,  iv.  842,  588.  vi.  70,  575. 

ix.  1100.  X.  333.  xi.  440.  xii. 

119. 

Woodbine,  ix.  2l6; 

Wood-nymph,  v.  8Sl.  ix.  386. 

Woo'd,  viii.  508. 

Woods,  vi.  645.  vii.  35,  326, 
434.  viii.  275,  5l6.  ix.  116, 
910,   1086.  X.  700,    860.  XI. 

187,  657. 

Woody,  iv.  141.  viii.  303.  ix. 
1118. 

Woof  xL  244. 

Word',  ill  170.  V.  886.  viL  16S, 
175,  208,  217. 

Word,  iii.  144,  227,  708.  iv.  81, 
401.  vi.  32.  viii.  223.  x.  856. 

Words,  i.  82,  156,  528,  621, 
66S.  ii.  50,  226,  735,  737.  iii. 
^66,  930.  V.  66,  113,  544, 
616,  70S,  8ia  873.  vi.  496, 
568-  vii.  113.  viii.  57,  215, 
248,  879;  492,  602.  ix.  290, 
379.  550,  733,  737,  S55,  920, 
1066,  1134, 1144.  X.  459, 606, 
865,  946,  968.  xi.  82,  140, 
295,  499.  xii.  55,  874,  6O9. 

Wore,  iiL  641.  iv.  305.  v.  277. 
vii.  303. 

Work,  i.  674,  731.  iii.  505.  iv. 
880,  618,  726.  V.  112,  211, 
255,  858.  vi.  453,  507,  698, 
761.  viL  9Sy  853,  551,  507, 
56s,  590,  591,  59S,  595. 
viii.  234.  ix.  202,  208, 5280.  x. 
255,  270,  812,  891.  xii.  62, 
1 19.     See  Day's. 

Work,  (verb,)  i.  151,646.  ii.  26l. 
iii.  6S5.  V.  478.  ii.  131,  255. 
X.  555. 
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Wrath,  u  64,  UO,  ^O.  iu  S3 , 
.  688,  73S,  7^4.  i"-^^  264/  ft75, 
406.  iv.  74,  912-  V.  890.  vi.  69, 
8^6,  865.  IX.  14.  X.  95,  »40\ 
795,  797,  834,  95K  xi.  815. 
xii.  478. 


Work-master,  iii.  €96. 

Working,  xii.  489. 

Works/ i.  201,  431,  694.  ii.  370, 

1089.  "i.  49,   59.  277.  447, 

455,  663,  665,  69fi,  702.  iv. 

314,  566, 679.  V.  33,  153,  168. 

vi.  274.  vii.  97,  112,  1 59, 516,    Without  Wrath,  x.  1048. 

548,  602, 629.  vi".  68.  ix.  234,    Wreath,  ix.  517. 

783,  897,  941.  X.  644.  xi.  34,     Wreath'd,  iv.  346.  ix.  892. 

64, 578, 639.  xii.  306, 394, 410, 

427,  636,  565,  578,  579. 
Works,  (verh,)  viii.  95,  526.  ix. 

512. 
Worldly,  xi.  803.  xii.  568. 
Worlds,  i.  650.  ii.  916.  iii.  566,     Write,  iv.  768.  xii.  489- 

567,  674.  V.  268.  vi.  36.  vii.    Writh'd,  vi.  328.  x.  669. 

191,  209.  viii.  175.  X.  237,  362,     Written,  xii.  506,  513. 

441.  -  .      -         ^«^ 

Worm,  iv.  704.  vi.  739-  vii.  476. 

ix.  1068. 
Worn,  X.  573.  xi.  243. 


Wreaths,  vi.  58. 

Wreck,  iii.  241.  iv.  11. 

Wrested,  xi.  503. 

Wretched,  x.  986.  xi.  601.  xit.74. 

Wrinkled,  xi.  843. 


Wrong,  ix.  300,  666.  xi.  666. 

xii.  98. 
Wrong,  (verb,)  iv.  387. 
Wrong'd,  iv.  387. 


699.  V.  901.  vi.  657,  691,  761. 
viii.  507.  ix.  70,  513,  939.  x. 
1080.  xi.  55,  524,  672. 


X. 


Worship,  ii.  248.  v.  I94.  ix.  I98.     Wrought,  i.  642.  ii.  296.  iv.  49, 

xi.  318.  xii.  532. 
Worship,  (verb.)  vy.  516,  628, 

ix.6ll.xi.  578.  xii.  119* 
Worshippers,  i.  46l,  vii. 613, 630.    Wrought  on,  x.  300 

ix.  705. 
Worshipped,  i*  397. 
Worth,  i.  378,  529-  ii.  429-  viii. 

502.  ix.  1183. 
Worth,  (adject.)  i.  262.  ii.  323,     Xerxes,  x.  307- 

376.  V.  308.  X.  488. 
Worthier,  v.  76.  vi.  180.  ix.  100. 
Worthiest,  i.  759.  iii.  310,  703. 

vi.  177,185,707,888. 
Worthily,  xi.  524. 
Worthy,  iv.  241,  291.  v.  557.  vi.     Year,  iii.  40.  v.  583. 

420.  viii.   568,  684.   ix.  746.     Yearly,  i.  452.  x.  675. 

xii.  161.  ^ '"■    "'    -"  "" 

Wove,  iv.  348.  ix.  839- 

Wound,  i.  447,  689.  iii.  252.  vi.     Yelling,  ii.  795. 

329,  348,  40.5,  435.  viii.  467.     Yellow,  xi.  435. 

ix.  486t  782.  xii.  392. 
W^ound,  (verb,)  ix  589.  xi.  299- 
Wounded,  i.  452. 
Wounds,  ii.  168.  iv.  99.  vi.  368. 
xii.  190,  387. 


Y. 
Yawning,  vi.  875.  x.  635. 


Years,  iii.  581.  vii.  342.  viii.  69* 
fx.  45.  xi.  634.  xiL  346. 


Yesterday,  v.  675. 

Yield,  i.  108,  179-  "•  882,  573. 

iii.  245.  V.  401,  428.  vi.  483. 

viii.  676.  ix.  048, 1021.  xi.  42, 

526,  623. 


Wrack,  iv.  994.  vi.  67O.  xi.  821.     Yielded,  i.  729.  ii.  24.  iv.  309, 


Wracking,  ii.  182. 
Wrapt,  ii.  183.  ix.  158. 


310,  333,  489.  ix.  902.  x.  628. 
Yielding,  vii.  310,  311. 


